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BOOK II 

TUDOR AND STUART 

A CHARACTERISATION OF THE TUDOR AND 
STUART PERIODS 


By J.4MES GAIRDNER, C.B., LI-.D. 

It is not my purposp, nor will it, I presume, be expected of me, within 
the space of a few pages to attempt aii3'tlung like a general survey of the 
course of English liistoiy during a very luoiuent-ous period of two hundred 
years. Tliat history is here tieateil by others in detail, and a condensed 
account of events at the outset is not wanted. But it is always profitable 
to examine tendencies in the great drama of events, and to mark the currents 
of feeling in connection with abiding or transitory conditions, the neces- 
sities which the past continually impases r)n the present, and the causes, 
generally speaking, which have shap.’d the destinies of nations. To look 
at these on the great scale is to realise tlie unity of histrry and to harmonise 
the results of much laborious study. 

Assuredly no period of cijual length in (he life of a great nation ever begot 
such potent movements to affect the future condition of the world as the 
two hundred and three years from the acce.ssion of the house of Tudor in 
England to the expulsion of the last Stuart king. Not even the two centuries 
and more which have since succeeded, wonderful as havt; been their results 
for human progress, afford so profitable a .study in historical caii.sation. For 
in truth the two succeeding centuries have but develoired the fruits of that 
social anil political order for which the foundation.s weiv being gradually laid 
in many a painful struggle through the period of the Tudors and the Stuarts. 
Those two centuries lie between us and the Middle Ages, between a feudal 
England, which, bereft of its old continental possessions, was still incessantly 
at war witli its northern neiglibour, and a uniti'd kingdom with a settled 
constitution and with colonies and dependencies over all the globe. 

For, strange to .say, during the whole range of those two centuries con- 
stitutional government, in the. modem sense of that expression, did not 
really exist. One might have fonned other exiKwlatious of the country in 
which, so far back as the days of the Plantagenets, Fortescue wrote in praise 
of the laws of England, and declared the supiTiority of his own country to 
Prance in the fact that, while the latter was a mere dominivm regale, or, as we 
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diould call it, absolute monarchy, the fonner was & dominium jxdiiicum 
(A regale, or, in modern language, a limited monarchy. A limited monarclw, 
DO doubt, fengluTifi continued to be as far as r^aids taxation; which the 
sovereign could never, strictly shaking, impose by his own sole authority, 
as French ifin gs had done m the aa3r8 when Fortescue wrote. But as regards 
personal freedom in the reign of Henry VIII it might almost be doubt^ 
whether a prominent Englishman was better off than a Frenchman. Certain 
it is that legislation was not the work of parliaments freely elected and freely 
expressing their own sense of what was desirable. On the contrary, some 
of the most important enactments can be distinctly shown to have been 
dictated by the court and passed against the will of the j^ple; and the sa^ 
influence no less clearly gave rise to acts of cruelty and injustice under judicial 
forms to which it is vain to seek a parallel for number and atrocity in any 
other reign. The despotism of Henry VIII was indeed extraordinary, and, 
happily, there has been nothing at all like it since. But Tudor government 
was demotic to the last, and great as the chan^ were under the Stuarts and 
under Cromwell, tliey never once led to healthy relations between the ruler 
and the ruled. 

It must not be su^osed that the Tudors distinctly violated the principles 
of the constitution. If they did, it was only in matters that were not likely 
'to excite much comment. The forms of the constitution, at least, they were 
generally careful to observe, even with scrupulous care, however much they 
might violate its spirit. And in tnith it was under the shelter of those eon- 
' Btitutional forms that their despotism, especially that of Henry VIII, succeeded. 

' Of all parts of the English constitution the most important is the monarchy; 
on it all else depends ; and the noce.ssity for its existence was never shown so 
clearly as when the attempt was made to do without it. ITic name of king 
was no doubt repudiated and the crown refused by Oliver Cromwell himself ; 
but when a commonwealth was set up in the place of the ancient monai-chy, 
a real king w.is created at. well, wha^e sjx'cial merit it was to be far more reso- 
lute and really despotic than the king whom he had displaced. A king 
who knew his own mind and had ample poiver to enforce it might not be 
altogether the sort of .sovereign the nation would have preferred; But lie was 
infinitely better, as a mere go\-erriing power, than a king who was never able 
to measure the forces with which lie came in conflict, who made concessions 
against the grain and continually endeavoured to recall them, and who 
sacrificed his best friends to clamour without being able to conciliate his 
enemies. 

The character of the monarchy, in fact, is all through this period the one 
cliief subject of consideration: and the change which Tudor government 
effected oti the ideal of the Middle Ams first claims our attention. As we have 
said, the Tudors were really great observers of the forms of the constitution ; 
and, indeed, however strong their acts might be, they always sought to cover 
them with a show of legality. Far from outraging the principles of Judge 
Fortescue, it was by those very principles that they became so strong. Par- 
liamentary' government was not the thing about which in the fifteenth centuiy 
either Judge Fortescue or the nation was most highly concerned. Judge 
Fortescue rather desired to emancipate the cmmi from the fear of over-mighty 
noblernen, and the nation could have done very well without frequent meeSngs 
of parliament if it would have led to less taxation. That the king ^ould be 
able to live “of his own” without aids and subsidies, and that his wealth should 
be such as to control the insubordination of overgrown subjects — this was 
the ideal that seemed to be in the minds both of Fortescue and pf the nation. 
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Now, the aooesdon of the Tudor dynasty was in itself a part fulfilment 
of tins i)rograinme. As the titles of the Red and White Roses were blended, 
BO the titles of gtmt estates were united in the hands of the sovereign. Ihe 
first Tudor kin^ indeed, had an arduous task, wearing out mind and body, 
to secure himself in a position which neither Yorkist nor Lancastrian sovereign 
had found stable just before him. But he kept a vigilant eye on his nobility, 
amassed wealth, and made rebellion, and even war, when he was driven to it, 
pay their own expenses ; the former by heavy fines, and the latter by taration 
of his own subjects for equipment and by pensions from an enemy who was 
glad to buy him off even before blood was shed. He was the wetdthiest prince 
m Christendom when he died; and no king had ever mounted the En^fish 
throne better able to “live of his own” with a perfectly secure title than his 
son and successor. 

It would appear, moreover, that for a few years Henry VIII reaUy did 
so, with but moderate aid from parliamentary subsidies; but his tastes were 
extravagant, md his wars with France require a degree of taxation of which 
his great minister Wolsey had to bear the unpopularity. Not only was the 
parliamentary taxation severe, but a forced loan and a so-called “amicable 
grant” were extorted from the people, notwithstanding the act of Richard 
III which abolished “ benevolences.” And these were but the beginnings of 
further extortions of the like kind later in the reign; for in addition to his 
extrav^ant tastes and his actual wars, the policy which he pursued at and 
after his divorce from Katharine of Ar^on was such as to raise up for him 
coimtless perils, which he only met by his own watchfulness and by acts for 
which none could call him to account. Yet while the nation groaned under 
his taxation, parliament twice absolvetl him from repayment of a forced 
loan, and all the rich spoil of the monasteries poured into his exchequer was 
swallowed up by greedy courtiers and place-hunters whom it was necessary to 
conciliate, even to give stability to the new social order. 

Of course the great revolution of Henry’s reign was what is called the 
Reformation. Of the theological aspects of this great movement it would 
be out of place here to speak. But of the Reformation as affecting the con- 
stitution it is incumbent on me to say something, especially as this is pre- 
cisely the aspect of it which is never sufficiently regarded. The Reformation 
assuredly dominates the whole constitutional history of the period under 
review, and as a new constitutional departure we must treat it at the outset. 

The unity of the Church of Christ in England and in other lands had been 
always a governing principle in religion, and it was believed to be a soci^ 
and political necessity to uphold it. Hence the severe punishment of heretics 
by burning, and the anxiety of princes to Icrminatc the Great Schi^ in the 
papacy. The central authority of the Church was at Rome, to which all 
matters of dispute could ultimately be referred. But the Church had its 
own jurisdiction in every kingdom, determining not only cases of heresy, 
but mso of matrimony, of testamentary dispositions and of other things, 
which the common Jaw of the country left entirely to the ecclesiastical tribu- 
?“?• .. of England before Henry VIII had complained of this double 

jmisdiction within his own realm; on the contrary, even he had strongly 
desired to uphold it, regarding the Church as a sacred authority which gave 
real stabuity to his throne. But when he lost hope of obtaining from Rome 
a divorce from Katharine of Aragon, he began insidioudy to take steps for the 
abolition of papal jurisdiction in England. He forced from the clergy a re- 
hictwt and qualified admission that he was supreme Head of the Church in 
England, and then got the title confirmed without qualification by statute. 
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He decreed that the pope should no loo^ be called pope, but only "bishop 

Rome,” and Ikia parliament made it treason to recmmise the pontiff’s 
autimrity. The royal supremacy over the Church was vindicated by crud ex- 
ecutions, and at length was submitted to as a thing which could not practically 
be contested. For al^ough &e pope, in the exercise of a rower which was 
supposed to belong to him, would mve deprived the heretiem sovereign of his 
Iripg dnrri j he coulo only do so by the aid of temporal princes; wd practically 
there were but the two princes to whom he could app^, neither of whom 
dared to make war on England, lest England should ally its^ with a powerful 
rival against him. 

Royal supremacy thus asserted was repulsive enough, but it was an estab- 
lished fact that could not be undone. How strong it showed itself is all the 
more marvellous when we consider how much it conflicted at first with the 
views of all civilised cotmtries. Henry VIll himself only maintained it, 
though fortified by statutes of his own procuring, by constant watchfulness 
and relentless executions. Yet, strange to say, during the minority of his 
son, when government was a prey to conspiracy and faction, royal suprem- 
acy seemed a stronger principle than before, and the boy-king Edward's 
authority over the Church was used to sanction changes never contemplated 
by his father. Under Queen Maiy there was a return to Rome, but even 
that was effected by royal supremacy; and how it had to be maintained is a 
painful and well-known story. Under Elizabeth the same principle reap- 
peared in somewhat more decorous fom. She would not be designatro 
“Supreme Head,” but “Supreme Governor,” of the Church of England, and 
there was no longer any objection to calling the Roman pontiff pope. But 
there was to be no foreign control over the English Ch^rro, any more than 
in the days of her father and her brother, and a new religious settlement, half 
formed under Edward VI, was restored and completed under her. 

The reign of Elizabeth, indeed, in this and other aspects, is a political and 
. moral wonder. Her claim to the crown was weak according to any theory 
* of legitimacy, unless we consider tliat it rested fin parliamentary enactments 

S 'ving the effect of law to her father’s will. This very fact, no doubt, secured 
r her the support of those hitherto reputed heretic." who were interested 
in maintaining the validity of her father's marriage to hci’ mother. But it 
exposed her to danger from the pope and the Catliolic powers of Europe, who, 
if they could only have combined against her, miglit easily have dethroned 
her, and even perhaps have set up a sovereign more acceptable to the majority 
of her own subjects. Moreover, there was a still further danger: for since 
her father’s revolt from Rome and the like attitude assumed by the German 
Protestants, the order of the Jesuits had been founded to fight the battles 
of the church by men under a kind of discipline like that of soldiers who 
cannot question a superior officer’s command. Such an order became natu- 
rally a rolitical force, far more subtle and dangerous than any avowed hostile 
nationalities, for its movements were directed unseen by the most astute gen- 
eralship. Yet over all these perils Elizabeth rose triumjphant. Fortunately 
for her, the Catholic powers of Europe had incompatible interests. Philip II 
was as much coneemed as herself to prevent Mary Stuart uniting l^th France 
and England against him. She could also hamper France by encouraging 
the Huguenots. She effectually counteracted the Guises in Gotland by the 
treaty of Edinbuigh, and stirred up trouble for Mary Stuart within her own 
realm by encouraging religious factions there. In this, indeed, her crooked 
policy mtimately recoiled upon herself, when Maiy, driven out of Scotland, 
sought an asylum in her kingdom ; for if a rival across the border was dangerous. 
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how much more bo was that same rival living within En^and itself. Of the 
tragedy by whidi the difficulty was ultima&y solved we need say nothing 
here. But the success which attoided Elizaljeth was remarkable. As new 
dangers arose new help was always at hand. She made Philip II her enemy 
by njwia ting the revolted Netherlands, but the proud Armada was dispersed 
and the tranquillity of England remained unbroken. And when a final effort 
was made under Philip III to give effect to papal excommimication by a 
Spanish fleet and army in aid of IVrone’s rebellion, it was no less completely 
frustrated, and Ireland was brought into complete subjection by Mountjoy. 

Even the sex of Queen Elizabeth had seemed a serious obstacle to a pros- 
perous reign, and, from the first, men believed that she mtist strengthen herself 
upon an uneasy throne by marrying some powerful prince or very capable 
subject. She herself knew better and avoided all uong — or succeedra in 
avoiding, if at one time she felt rather tempted — what would undoubtedly 
have bron a very serious political blunder. But since men would believe 
that she must marry, she allowed speculation pretty free play; it was good 
policy, in fact, not to discourage it ; and she even did some things to promote 
it. Her doings were m)rstcrious in many things besides, and she kept her 
own counsel in matters of much moment even from those sagacious advisers 
whom slie showed her wisdom in selecting as her ministers. But year by year 
she grew in popularity, and her sex, instead of being a source of weakness, 
evoked in her subjects a new sense of chivalry which warmed into an enthu- 
siastic loyalty when men learned that she stood in danger from foreign con- 
federacies or the possibility of domestic treason. 

Her rule was wonderfully prosperous, as many wise measures for her 
lieoplc’s good deservedly made it. Early in her reign she corrected by a great 
effort the debased currency which her father had introduced and her brother 
continued. Trade ami industry began to revive. The country enjoyed 
internal tranquillity, and noblemen, ceasing to live in castles, “builded abroad 
pleasant houses”; while her ailventurous and not over-scrupulous seamen 
preyed upon Spanish commerce. A golden age began in English literature, 
when genial rule at home and wonderful tales from distant seas and continents 
excited the imaginations of men. The I'lnglish drama took classical form 
and attained its highest glory under the greatest of all dramatists. Poetry 
found a voice in Spenser to describe in matchless allegoiy^ the deep spirituM 
f?cts of the Reformation. And before the end of the reign Francis Bacon 
had begun to write philo-sophical essays. 

The whole reipi of the Tudois was a mign of kings and queens who, for 
the most part with great sagacity, personally controlled their own govern- 
ment. Such a state of matters in England has never been since and will 
never be again. But the traditions of a system of government cannot but 
remain after such government is no longer possible; and this was the real 
rock on which the ship of state foundereil in the days of the Stuarts. It is 
eai^ to blame the weakness of James I, the duplicity of Charles I, the easy- 
going sensualism of Charles 11, and the penTrse obstinacy of James II. But 
no kings could have rcpeateil successfully the Tudor programme of personal 
government, and no provision had as yet lieen made for any other. The king 
was expected still to govern, and if he could not, there was no one to take 
his place. That he should have advisers of his own choosing was part of his 
prerogative; that he should be ruled by parliament was a reversal of all 
accepted principles. Parliament was only summoned at his bidding as the 
state of wairs in his opinion required it. Nay, there were theorists who 
maintained that England was an absolute monarchy, and that though it was 
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de^ble to consult with parliament in the making of laws, the king mi^t, 
if he pleased, make laws without any parliament at all. But not only did the 
commons. take alarm at this suggestion; King James himself, who had no 
desiK to be an autocrat, was exceedingly displeased with it. 

Nevertheless, two contrasted politico theories began to form themselves 
from the moment the Stuarts came to the throne; the one was the theory of 
divine right, the other that of parliamentary government. And there was 
some foundation for each in previous histoiy. The nation, doubtless, had 
no such idea as divine right distinctly in view when it welcomed James I to 
the throne; but no other theory could truly justify his succession; for his 
title rested on simple inlieritanee in opposition to existing acts of parliament, 
and imleas it was superior to acts of parliament he was not king at all. So 
the rule of the sovereign now came to be invested with a religious sanction 
different in kind from that conferred upon him by the act of coronation; 
and a theory had alreaily taken root which was afterwards pushed to extrava- 
gance. 

& also with the idea of parliamentary government, that is lo say that 
parliament ought to govern. Though parliament was of growing importance, 
we hardly find any distinct enunciation of such a principle even in the days 
of James I. It took form out of tlie reuionstranecs of Eliot against the too 
great exaltation of the royal authority jiut forth by Laud and others ; and 
it gained for the first time a secure basis for further development by the 
Petition of Right. But w'hon it came to tliis, that parliament, to which ev'en 
King James denied, iii the abstract, any right to meddle with the arcana 
impmi, claimed, like an independent jiower, to limit the king's prerogative 
and to divest him of powers which he considered necessary for the safety of 
the state, it is obvious that a wry real revolution had begun, and not at all 
wonderful that the ultimate Issue was civil war. 

We must go back, howev^er, to the accession of the Stuart dynasty. Tlie 
mere fact tliat a Scotch king Iiad a.scended the English throne brought with 
it momentous results, internal and extenial. It put .an end to border wars; 
it brought Ireland into more complete subjection • it pul an end to all possi- 
bility of a foreign power seeking to set the one tnuntry against the other. But 
the kingdoms were two though there was only one king, and the problem of 
governing these two kingdoms in harmony was very much greater than 
that of governing only one by itself. Too often it had been the policy of 
English sovereigns to promote trouble in Scotland, as if their own countiy 
was strengthened by the weakness of its neighbour; and it was really much 
on the same principle that Elizabeth had encouraged in Scotland the Puritan- 
ism which she repre.ssed m England. The result w^as certainly to make 
Scotland even by itself a moat uncomfortable country for any kin g to gov^ern. 
The “kirk” beca,nie a democracy which held royal authority of small account. 
Preaching was disrespectful, and the king was at the mercy of a power which 
Mtually drove him to civil war to expel his Catholic nobility. James dis- 
liked intolerance. He felt, as Elizabeth felt, that the growlJi of Puritanism 
was a danger to the crown. He was glad to find that it was not so strong 
m England, and he spoke from the bottom of his heart when he said at the 
Hampton Court conference, “No bishop, no king.” Indeed, it was only too 
true, as events were in time to show, that Puritanism, if it became strong 
would put down both king and bishops. 

On the other hand, James’ tolerance towards Roman Catholics at the 
beginning of his reign in England met with a rude check. Toleration in 
government was certainly much to be desired ; but Protestants must own with 
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regrat tiiat the abolition of the pope’s spiritual jurisdiction m England was 

work originally of a cruel d^piotism. Moreover, if that jurisdiction was 
still to be kept out, it must be kept out by measures of more or less severity 
till it was practically extinct. Under Henry VIII men were breaded for 
a^owledgmg the pope. Under Elizal^th priests saying mass were put to 
death as ttmtons, but laymen were only fined £20 a monm for not attending 
sMvice in the parish churches. Even this, however, was absolutely intoler- 
able. Ilie laws could not be put fully into execution; the fines coidd not be 
fully levied, and the government farmed the revenues that they expected to 
raise from them to hangers-on of the court. Of course this created just the 
utmost amoxmt of practicable oppression, tempered by the utmost possible 
corruption and demoralisation. James was right in desiring to relieve the 
Romanists altogether; but he was soon compelled by public feeling to change 
his policy, and the Gimpowder Plot, which is supposed to have been due to 
resentment at that cha^e, added new intensity to the general dislike of 
Romanism. 

Without touching on the doubts which have been laiely raised as to the 
reality of that nefarious conspiracy, it Is certain that the discovery, as ofE- 
ciaRy announced, frightened both king and public and added fuel to uie flames 
of bigotry for several generations. Hatred of Rome, hitherto a sectarian 
feeling in the main, became hardened into a national sentiment, on which 
scoundrels like Titus Oates traded more than seventy years later. With it 
naturaUy revived an intense dislike of Jesuits, who, indeed, had been intriguing 
under Elizabeth to prevent the succession of the Stuart dynasty. Belief in 
the easy condonation of crime by Romish priests had much to do with the 
Puritan revolution under Cromwell, and the later revolution under William 
of Orange. Finally, the memory of the hellish plot was kept up by a special 
service m the Church of England till the middle of the nineteenth century. 

But we must consider the story of n^ion abroad as well as at home, and 
go back once more to the beginning. The Reformation movement in other 
countries took form in very <lifferent ways from what it did in England. In 
Germany its origin was really theological. In France it w'as generally an 
aristocratic movement inspired by the scholastic principles of Calvin. In 
England, so far as it was a popular movement, it was neither aristocratic nor 
hi^y int^ectual, but was merely a flood of long-suppressed LoIIardy, half 
literated, half confined, by the assertion of royal supremacy. But from one 
cause or another it was clear that Rome could no longer hold the world 
within her spiritual grasp ; and the Jesuits sought too late to restore discipline 
in the Church, if indeed ecclesiastical discipline could ever have kept secular 
princes within limits. Such control was now impossible. Both potentates 
who wished to quarrel with Rome, and factions which desired to keep up the 
quarrel, had alimly a great ally in an unlicensed printing press, and trading 
communities both in England and Flanders propagated and exported a 
biblical and heretical literature, which bishops, even when they had royal 
authority to back them, could do little to repress. 

"nius even the interests of trade were enlisted in opposition to a once 
universal Church ; and they naturally added strengtn both to English 
gsnnpathy with the Low Countries and to English antagonism to Philip of 
Smin. The free spirit of navigation, too, tended in the same direction ; for 
what ri^t had the pope, as if lord of all the earth, to hand over the whole of 
a newly discovered world, with lands and streams the extent of which could 
not yet be estimated, to the sole dominion of the Spanish king? The im- 
portance of Spain with these new acquisitions, in addition to the territories 
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Philip also held in the north and south of Italy, was a danger to the rest of 
Europe, and drew France and England together for a time. But the papacy 
leaned on that secular power which seemed in a fair way to ifominate the 
world. 

Eight years before the Amada Philip II’s greatness had beconie stul 
more imposing by his acquisition of the crown of Portugal, which united in 
his dajns the whole peninsula under one king, and placed at his wmm^d the 
resources of a nation specially distinguished for maritime enterprise and 
colonisation. France had meanwhile teen tom asunder by a succession of 
civil wars al3out religion. The crown was weak, now seeking to strengthen 
itself by an alliance with the Huguenots and with Queen Elizabeth, anon 
driven to the wild insanity of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. Philip was 
head of the great Catholic Lciiguc, and was expected to reduce the Netherlands 
to submission and to turn Elizabeth off the throne. But he had an uncom- 
fortable neighbour in Henry, king of Navarre, who headed the Protestants 
in France until on the failure of tlie line of Valois he became king of France 
himself as Henry IV. Under him began a new policy; for although, even 
to secure his possession of the throne, he became reconciled to the church, 
yet he made the test temis he could for the Huguenots, whose communion 
he had left, and accorded them roligioas toleration by the Edict of Nantes. 
Some practical .settlement to put an end to civil war had long been the aim of 
those French statesmen who were called Pohtiques, and though the recognition 
of two separate communions was entirely opposed to tr^itional ideas of 
government, it was acquiesced in a.s a necessity for nearly ninety years. 

The toleration granted, incleetl, was but a limited toleration after all. The 
Huguenot gentry were allowed to worship in (heir own way within their own 
coimtry houses and in most of the towns ; they were made capable of holding 
important offices, and were allowed a share m (he administration of justice. 
But it was only a loc.al, not a geneivd toleration, and could not give permanent 
satisfaction. It was, however, the first instance of such a policy being adopted 
in any country. Heretics in eveiy land hud b(‘en treated as public enemies, 
even where the pope’s authority had been set aside. The political and social 
system every^’here was so bound up with a religious system, that disrespect 
to the local religion could only bo treated as dangerous; and neither Germany 
nor England had learned the lesson which the French Pohiiques had already 
learned from a dreaiy civil war until each of these countries had itself gone 
through a like experience. 

A generation after the Edict of Nantes the restle-ssness of the Huguenots 
again made itself dangerous to French nationality and had to be repreteed 
by Richelieu when it sought help from England at Rochelle. But Richelieu 
was conciliatory to the van^uishetl, seeking above all things peace and order 
for France, in complete subjection to its king. Under him France was n gnin 
rising to take the place of Spain as the leading power in Europe. Spanish 
greatness h^ already declined since the death of Philip II, and Catholic 
ascendancy in Europe was passing away likewise. But the dreams of tlie 
house of Austria were not yet dissipated, that between its two separate 
branches in Spain and Germany it could yet rule the world, and France might 
have been in serious danger from fires on either side of her, but for tiie great 
domestic fire in Germany of the Thirty Years’ War, which was far more serious 
to her rivals. 

It was tlie sad misfortune of Germany that it had no real sovereign, as 
France and England had, and from the day of the great Bohemian revolt in 
1618 eveiy element of power and every element of discord in Europe ruAed 
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in to harass and oppress toe unhappy people, piere was Romanism, Lutoer- 
anism, Calvinism, Bohemian natioiwity, the i^hts of German princes, toe 
ri^ts of toe empire, toe rights of the house ol Austria, toe interference of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and toe policy of a Protestant union to meet a Catholic 
league. What a multitude of discordant interests preying on toe very heart 
of central Europe! What a painfully long drawn-out struggle, in which toe 
horrors of war, augmented by a licentious soldiery, left to pay themselves by 
rapine, have never been exceeded for atrocity! Germany, even as far south 
as Munich, welcomed with open arms the Protestant king of Sweden, who 
kept his troops in order and really felt for the people. But with all toe shift- 
ings and changing, nothing seemed ever to be settled; and when at last the 
peace of Westphdia gave rest to poor desolated Germany, it gave no religious 
toleration to individuals, but recognised the religion of each separate prince 
as that of the territory which he ruled. All that Germany gained by that 
peace was a much-needed rest. But Franco gained Alsace and Lorraine, 
which had been the highway for Spanish troops to the Palatinate, and the 
Netherlands and Switzerland gained recognition as nationalities. The dreams 
of the house of Austria were dissipated, and France was becoming greater 
evepr day. Her war with Spain, however, continued for eleven years longer, 
during which France was invariably succensful, till, in the end, she had clearly 
become the great military power in Europe under the “Grand Monarque," 
Louis XIV. 

Concurrent with the Thirty Years’ War in Germany were the great parlia- 
mentary struggle and the civil war in England. For the question between 
king and paniament began even under James I, and was terminated by the 
execution of Charles I the year after the peace of Wastiihalia. It was cer- 
tainly unfortunate for the Stuarts, when they inherited Tudor traditions of 
government, that they hi^ not toe Tudor gift of choosing wise counsellom 
or appreciating good advice. This was the more to be regretted as their 
responsibilities were greater. It was impossible that kings with families 
and foreign connections, having, besides, three kingdoms to rule instead of 
two, could live on the same economical scale as Queen Elizabeth, and their 
neo<ls made it all the more advisable tliat there should be & perfect understand- 
ing between them ami their parliaments. Despotic as the Tudors undoubtedly 
were, they had always shown gn-at respect for the house of commons. It 
was their policy, in fact, to raise its importance as a counterpoise to toe 
house of lords; and when near the close of Queen Elizabeth’s r eign that 
house remonstrated with her against monopolies, she yielded in a manner 
which was graciousness itself. “Mr. Sjieaker,” slie said, “I have more cause 
to thank you all than you me ; for ha<l I not received a knowledge from you 
I m^t have fallen into the lap of error, only for lack of information.” 

Treated in this manner as real advisers of the crown, who might be assured 
that the sovereini w’as seeking the good of his people and not merely his own, 
parliament would have been far less disposed to question the royal prerogative 
or attempt to limit its exercise. Unfortunately, the Stuarts failed to inspire 
confidence that toe nation’s interests were theirs. They fell “into the lap 
of error,” and the ministers in whom they unfortunately trusted were not 
the men to extricate them from false positions. The true sphere of toe 
house of commons was m yet a limited one; but sound finance and some 
effort to control corruption were objects which were felt to be important. 
And much was done, undoubtedly, when the commons condemned monopolies, 
and toe great lord Bacon fell tainted with the too prevalent corruption of 
courtiers and of Judges. 
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Puritanical force, there was only submission under a sense of deeper and more 
cruel wrongs than she had suffered before. A religious despot is the cruellest 
kind of tyrant; for, unhappily, no man’s religion is accompanied by perfect 
clearness of view, and zem only makes enbr worse. This in truth was the 
case with Charles I, though it is absurd to call him a tyrant who was continually 
coerced by others. His principles of government were mistaken, but he did far 
more mischief by yielding against his principles than by anything he did to carry 
them out. Cromwell was a religious despot, too, but of a very different type, 
and while strongly governed by the feeling that ho was accountable only to 
God in his highest acta, his resolutions were always baaed on practical con- 
siderations. Hence, though raised to power by what was quite as much a 
religious as a political revolution, he in practice broke through the exclusive- 
ness and intolerance to which the saints of his party would have bound him. 
Himself an Independent, he would not allow Prosbytermnism to have its way 
in all things; he would tolerate even Jews, Anabaptists, and Quakers. The 
only religions praseribed were Roman Catholicism and the Church of England. 
But the change was serious enough, when even the ob.servance of Christmas 
Day was forcibly put down, and when marri.nge itself was made a civil cere- 
mony which it was illegal to grace with any religious office. 

The nation was soon tired of tlie ^‘verities of Puritanism, and even the 
political system depended for its niaintenanoo too much upon one man. 
within two years of Cromwell’s death llie eouiinonwe.‘iI(li collapsed. The 
army untler Monk resuscitated for a brief time the remains of the Long Parlia- 
ment, restored Charles II, and disbanded itself “without on<' bloody nose,” 
as Baxter observ’cd at the tinie. The king and the Church of England came 
by their own again. But the English moimrchy was no longer what it had 
been, nor the church either. The <‘iiureh, iiukaal, purified by trial and no 
longer made oppressive by objectionable tri!)una]s, was in some sense stronger 
than before; but it had ceased (o l)o a ndigioii to which all must conform. 
After one great effort at comprehensiou if was obliged to Jet secc'ders go their 
ways. As for monarchy, it was iinjxissible tii.it it ctnild lesl secure after such 
convulsions as the country had piu-sixl thiougli. But the new king’s ex- 
perience had taught him to undersUiud men liicuoughly, and he knew how 
to keep his seat. Ills father’s fate wa.s a warnitig against being too much in 
cam&st, and no king wjus more e.autious to avoid the least ajjpearance of per- 
sonal interference in affairs of state. Inglorious as his reign w'as and profligate 
as was his life, w'e cannot wonder at such results from the ]e.ssoiis of the past. 

His brother, .Lames il, t(»ok .a more serious view of tilings, and by bis 
extraordinary indiscretions playetl into the hamls of enemies who had long 
caballed against him. A new revolution wa“ only the natural consequence. 
Its strength, of course, lay in op]iositioii to a king who not only was an avowed 
convert to Rome, but wlio seemed utterly heedlebs of the danger of straining 
the prerogative us his father had done before him. 




CHAPTER 1 

THE REIGN OF HENRY VH 
[1485-1500 

\fa i;u was king so thoi<niglily discij)Hncd by adversit y before be 
name t-o tlu’ tlirone iis was King Henry Vll. iVitbout a lather even 
from liis birth, clri\'en abroad iu bis cliildliood owing to llio attainder 
of Ills faniilv. more than onc'c nearly delivered up to his enemies, 
and owing life and liliertv to his own and his friends’ astuteness, 
his ultimate eoiniucst of tlic crown was scarcely so mu’'h a triuuiph 
of anibition ns the achievement of personal safety, lie might, in- 
itced, for anvthiiig we know to the eoiitraiy, have remained an exile 
and a refugio to the end of his days, had not the tyranny of Kieharrl 
III drawn towards him the sympathies of Kiiglishmen in a way 
they were not drawn towards him during Kdward’s reign. — Jambs 
Cl.lll<l>M':u.t> 

“We arc ajit to look on Henry MI as the founder of a dynasty, and on 
his reign as marking the beginning of a new era,” says Freenian.c “Both 
views are true; but they must not be allowed to put out of sight the fact 
that, till quite the end of his reign, his throne was as insecure as tliat of any 
of his predecessors. The civil wars were not yet ended ; in foreign lands Henry 
was looked on as a mere adventurer, who hail wou the crown by the chances 
of one batt](‘, and who was likely to lose what he had won by the chances of 
another. Hence he wius, like Edward IV in the same case, specially anxious 
to establish his position among forci^ princes. To obtain, as he did at last, 
an infanta for his son, even to give his daughter to the king of Scots, were in 
his view important objects of policy. But those objects wore not attained 
till after he nail strengthened his position at home by successfully withstanding 
more than one enemy.”® 

The long quarrel between the two houses of York and Lancaster had deluged 
England with blood ; by a fortunate concurrence of circumstances, it was given 
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to Henry of Richmond, an exile and an adventurer, without meane and without 
title, to unite the interests of the “two rose^” and to bequeath to posterity 
the benefit of an undisputed succession. Irom the field of Bosworth he 
proceeded to Leicester. Victory bad placed the crown on his temples, and 
the absence of a rival .secured to him the present possession of the sovereignty. 
But a perplexing question occurred : on what title was he to ground his claim ? 
On that of hereditary descent ? The right of hereditaiy descent, even sup- 
posing it to be in the family of Lancaster, and not of York, could not be 
: propagated through an illegitimate branch, which to prevent dispute had 
fawn originally cut off from the succe^Lon by an act of parliament. Should 
he then depend on his stipulated marriage with the princess Elizabeth? But 
his pride disdained to owe the sceptre to a wife, the representative of a rival 
and hated family. Tliat would bo to justify the dethronement of Henry VI, 
to acknowledge him.self a king only by courtesy, and to exclude his issue by 
any succeeding marriage from all claim to the throne. There remained the 
right of conquest: but, though he might appeal to his late victory as an argu- 
ment that Heaven approved of iiis pretension.?,^ he dared not mention the 
name of conquest, or he would have united his friends with his foes in a common 
league agaiii.st him, [because it wa.? taught tliat a conqueror might dispossess 
all me n of their lands, .since they held them of a prince that had been con- 
quereil.] TJie question became the .subject of long and anxious deliberation; 
and it wa.s at last re.solved to follow a line of proceeding which, while it settled 
the crown on the king and hi.s heirs general, .«hould not bring either his right, 
or that of the princess, into discu.ssion. 

The reader h;i.s seen that Richard tx'fori' his f.all had named his nephew', 
John de la Polo, earl of Lincoln, to be his successor. Him and his pretensions 
Homy treated with contempt; but then! was another prince, Edward Plan- 
tagenet, son of the l.atc duke of Ciareiiw*, whom he viewed with p(jculiar 
jealousy. I'lven Richard, wlien has own .sou was dead, had at first a.ssigned 
to him the honours of the heir-apparent; but afterwards, fearing that he 
might become a dangerous competitor, had eonfin«l iiiin in the castle of 
Sheriff Hutton in Yorkshire. The first .act of tlie new king at Leicester was 
to transfer tlic j’omig prin«*, who had only reached hi.? fifteenth year, from 
his prison in the north to ii placAr of greater security, the Tower. The public 
commiserated the lot of tlie innocent victim, wljo thus, to .sati.sfy the ambition 
of others, was poiidemned to porjietuid imprisonment from his childhood; 
and the spot chaseri for hi-s confinement, a spot so lately stained with the 
blood of priiicp.s, was considered an omen of his sub.sec)U(’nt destiny. The 
prince.ss Elizabeth had IxK'n his fellow captive at Sheriff Hutton. Richard 
had sent lier there as .soon as lie heard of the inva-«ion ; Henry ordered her to 
be conducted by sevcnal noblemen to the house of her mother in London. 

The fall of the usurper excited little regret. No man could pity his death 
who had pitied the fate of hi.s imoffcndiiig ncphew.s. When the conqueror en- 
tered the capital, August 2Sth, IIS.5, he was received wdth unequivocal demon- 

[' Miiny hi.^toriiina have denied tlie Icgiliinaey of succe.asion. His grandfather, 

the Welshiiiaii Owen Tudor, liad niarriftfl CatliBrihe, the widow of Henry V. This gave tlie 
descendants no roj-al elaim, but Owen’s son Edmund Tudor carl of Sichmond, married a 
deseendant of John of Gaunt by; his third wife Catharine Swynford. It was said tliat Richard 
II legitimised this irregular union only on condition that the issue should make no preten- 
sions to the succession, and in proof a printed patent W’as bliown. But it is now known that 
the origiiml doeumeiit in the Rolls of Parliament has no such limitation, and while a dupli- 
cate among the Patent Rolls sliow it, it is plsinl.y the interpolation of a later hand — probably 
of the time of Henry IV, who objected to tlie Icgitiiiiisation of his half-brothers. Von l^nke,*<t 
^during these facts, believes Henry VIPs claims fully legal.] 
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Dtrftt?""" of joy. Afl he passed throu^ the streets the crowd obstructed 
his way, that liiey might behold and giwt the deliverer of his countiy.^ 
Before nim were borne the ensigns of his triumph, tiie three standards which 
had led his Hmall army to victory, and these he devoutly offered on the high 
altar of St. Paul’s. But his coronation was delayed, and the joy of the public 
was damped, by the sudden spread of a disease which acquired from its pre- 
dominant symptoms the appellation of the sweating siclaiess. It generally 
extinguished life within the course of twenty-four hours; and some idea may 
be formed of its ravages, when it is known that within eight days it proved 
fati to two successive lord mayors and six of the aldermen of London. At 
the end of the month, whether it were owing to tlie .greater experience of the 
physicians, or the coldness of the season, its violence began to abate, and 
on October 30th the new king received the rite of coronation from the hands 
of the cardinal archbishop of Canterbury. 

On that occasion twelve knights bannerets were create !, and the king’s 
uncle, the ear! of Pembroke, was raised to tiie dignity o'" duke of Bedford, 
the lord Stanley to that of earl of Berby, and Sir Edward Courtenay to that of 
earl of Devon. At the same time he appointed a body of select archers, 
amounting to fifty men, to attend on him, under tlie appeUation of “ yeomen of 
the guard.” The institution excited surprise; but Henry justified it on the 
ground that by foreign princes a guard was considered a necessary appendage 
to the regal dignity.* 


TIIR KlXa AXn PAEUAilEXT 

As a new historical era had commenced with the new dynasty, it will be 
sufficient in this place to point out the principal circumstances in the polity 
of England at the accession of Hei ly VII. 

The essential checks upon the royal authority were five in number: 1. The 
king could levy no sort of tu-w ta.'. on his people, except by the grant of his 
parFiament, consisting as well of bishops and mitred abbots or lor^ spiritual, 
and of hereditary peers or temporal lords, \i lio sat and 'mted promiscuously 
in the same cliambcr, as of repre.sentatives from the freehoiuers of each county, 
and from the burgesses of many towns and If'ss considerable places, forming 
the lower or commons’ house. 2. Tl«* previous assent and authority of the 
F.ame assembly was necessary for every new law, whether of a general or tem- 
porary nature. 3. No man could be committed to prison but by a legal 
warrant specifying his offence ; and by an usag<i nearly tantamount to consti- 
tutional right, he must be speeiiily brought to trial, by means of regular sessions 
of jail delivery. 4. Tlie fact of guilt or innocence on a criminal charge was 
determined in a public court, and in the county where the offence was alleged 
to liave occurred, by a jury of twelve men, from whose unanimous verdict 
no appeal could he made. Civil rights, so far a.s tluy depended on matters of 
fact, were subject to the same decision. 5. The offleers and scivants of the 
crown, violating the personal liberty or other right of the subject, might be 
sued in an action for damages, to be assessed by a jury, or, in some cases, 
were liable to a criminal process ; nor could they plead any warrant or com- 
mand in their justification, not even the direct order of the king. 

[* Gairdiier b hu pointed out a curious error in ail the histories. Tliey stat e that Richmond 
ent««d London “in a close carriace.” The enor was due to Speed.e who, misreading the 
words of Andr£ f — lailanter (joyfully) ns htenter (secretly) — hazarded the guess “belike 
m a horse litter or dose chariot,” a guess soberly accept^ by Bacon 9 and accepted since 
without question.] n ^ r j r 
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. securities, though it would be easy to prove that they were all recog- 
nised in law, differed much in the degree of their effective operation. It may 
be said of the first, that it was now completely established. After a long 
contention, the kin^ of England had desisted ior nearly one hundred years 
from every nttemjit to impose taxes without consent of parliament ; and their 
recent device of demanding benevolences, or haJf-cornpulsory gifts, though 
veiy oppressive, and on tliat account .pust abolished by an act of the late 
usurper, Richard, was in effect a recognition of the general principle which it 
sought to elude rather than transgress.* 

Soon after the coronation the king met his parliament, November 7th, 1485, 
and when the commons pri'si'ntwl to him their sjjeaker, was careful to inform 
them that “ he hud come to the throne by just title of iniieritancc, and by the 
sure jutlgmeiit of God, who had given him the victory over his enemy in the 
field”; but, lest they should Ix! alarmed by the last words, he added that 
every man should continue “to enjoy his rights and hereditaments, with 
the exOTption of such fKmiiis as in the prewuit parliament should be punished 
for their offi’uces against his royd majesty.” 

When the commons returned to their own house, nn unexpected difficulty 
arose. A large proportion of the inenilxTs had been outlawed by the last 
monarch. Could they sit there in tjuality of lawgivei’S? Even the king, 
who had suniinoned them (ogether, had Ix'en attainti'd. 'Was that attainder 
to continue unrejH'ah'd? Henry was displeased with the boldness of these 
questions; but dussembling his i-esf'iitiiient, he consulted the judges, who 
replied that as far as regai'ded the king himself, the crown had cleared away 
all, legal corruption of lilood; but tiuit the iiKunbei'S attainted by course of 
lawnnist forls'ar to sit till their attainder h:ul Ixs'ii reversed by equal authority. 
The advice was followed; all who had l)een disinlieritecl bv Richard were l)y 
one aet n^stored to th(>ir foi-iner rights; and separate bills were passed in 
favour of the king’s motlaT, (he dukes of Ik-flfonl, Buckingham, and Somerset, 
the marquis of Dorset, *he earl of Oxford, the lords Beaunamt, Wells, Clifford, 
Huiigfdtord, Pe Ibios, aiul st'veral othei-s. The whok; number of tnose who 
profiU'd by this mejisure aiuounP'd pi one hundred and seven.^ The trans- 
actions whicli followeil were iinporUint and int<‘resting. 

In the settleiiu'iit of tlu' crown by legislative enactincut, Henry proceeded 
with cautious aiul measured stejis. Jealous ns he was of the j)reteiided 
right of the house of J,uueast<T, ho was eipially s('nsiblc that the claim of the 
prineeas Elizabeth would prov<> the tinnest sujiport of his tlirone. lienee 
he watched all the proceedings with the most scrupulous .solicitude. To 
weaken her claim would be to undenninc his own interest ; to confimi it would 
encourage a suspicion that he was conscious of a defect in his own title. In 

P Tlie niiniDters whom ttrniy iiiiiNt tnislrtl mid f.'nouned were not etioseai from among 
tlift nobility, or rve^n from umoii^ Uu* laitv, John Mort^^u Aiul liichiitrl Fox^;, two clcrcy- 
nien, wrnon* »if industry, viKilanre, and cajKic-ity, wm' llic men to whom he chiefly confided 
Ilia ailairs and seervt I'ounsels. Tlicy liad stiared with liiiu ull ids former dungtirs and dis- 
treoses, and he now look ran; to make them itarlhrpatc in ids pood fortune. Tliey were 
boili criled to the privy <*<1011(^1; Morton was reslomJ to the bishopric of My, Foxe was cre- 
ated bishop of Kxetcr. Tiic fonniT soon nfler. iijxiii Ihc death of Ik,ucldcr, wns raised to 
tlic see of t’aiiU'rliury ; tlie hiller was nnufe privy seid, and sucrfs.sively bisliop of Batlt 
and Wells, Durham and Wiiiclicster. Far Ilemy', us Lord naeou oliHt^rvi^, loved to employ 
and adviuice prelates, IicraUMc, tmvinp rieh bishoprics to be.stow, it was easy for him to 
reward their services. And it was Ids maxim to raise tlicm l)y slow steps, and make them first 
pass throuph the inferior sees. He proliably expected that, a-s they were naturally more 
dependent on him than the nobililv, who durinp Hint ape enjoyed possessions and jurisdic- 
tions danperous to royal authority, so tlie prosjieet of further elevation would render them 
still more active in his serviee ami mere obsequious to his cuiiimamis. - Home./] 
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his ovm favour he commanded that all records containing any mention of his 
attainder should be cancelled and taken off the file; in favour of his Lan- 
castrian predecessors, he annulled the act of Edward IV which had pronounced 
Henry IV and Hen^ V usurpers, Henry VI an usurpr and traitor, Margaret 
and Edward, the wife and son of that monarch, traitors, and all the heirs of 
the body of Henry of Derby incapable of holding or inheriting any estate, 
dignity, pre'eminence, hereditament, or possession within the realm; and in 
favour of Elizabeth he repealed the act of the 1st of Richard III, by which 
that princess had been pronounced a bastard, in common with the rest of 
her father's children by Elizabeth Grey. 

Out of respect for her who was to l)e queen, neither title nor the body 
of the act was read in either house. By advice of tlie judges it was merely 
designated by the first 
words ; the original was then 
ordered to be burned, and 
all persons possessed of 
copies were commanded to 
deliver them to the chan- 
cellor before Easter, under 
the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment. In the act of 
settlement itself no mention 
was made of Elizabeth or 
her heirs ; even Henry’s own 
claim, which lie so osten- 
tatiously brouglit forward 
in his speech to the com- 
mons, “of his just right of 
inlieritaricc, and the sure 
judgment of God,” wa.s 
studiously omitted; and it 
was merely enacted tliat 
"the inheritance of the 
crown should be, rest, re- 
main, and abide in the nio.st 
royal person of the then 
sovereign lord, King Heiuy VII, and the heirs of his body lawfully coming, 
perpetually with the grace, of God so b) endure, and in none other." 

But this cautious policy, and in particular this silence with respect to the 
princess, seems to have alarmed not only the partisans of the house of York, 
but oven Henry’s own friends, ivho had trusted that under the union of the 
Red and White Roses domestic {xiace would succeed to war and dissension. 
When the commons presented to the king the usual grant of tonnage and 
poundage for life, they coupled with it a petition that he would be pleased 
to “take to wife and consort the princoas Elizabeth, which marriage they 
hoped God would bless with a progeny of the race of king.s” ; the lords spiritual 
and temporal, rising from their seats and bowing to the throne, signified their 
concurrence; and Henry graciously answered that he wtis willing to comply 
with their request.* 

Henry in reason ought to have been satisfied with the declaration which 
effaced all former blemishes and deficiencies, and made him a good and lawful 
king from the time he assumed the crown, which was on the field of battle; 
but he resolved to be a king even before Umt time, in order to punish men ter 

H. W. — VOIi. XIX. C 
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treaacm which had never been committed, unless he could antedate his royal 
existence. This antedating involved some very curious points : if he claimed 
the crown by right of his ctescent from the house of Lancaster, he might have 
been expected to date from his boyhood or from the murder of Henry VI; if 
p^le looked to the rights he would derive from his marriage with the princesj' 
MUnbeth of the house of York, though they could not help knowing that this 
marriage had not even yet been celebrated, they might have allowra him the 
latitude of dating from the murder of Elizabeth's brothers in the Tower; but 
Henry took a very different course, and with characteristic nicety, as if so 
sm^l a theft from time were no theft at all, he only antedated by a single day, 
making his reign begin on the 21st of August, the eve of the battle of Boswortn, 
when the crown was on the heatl of Richard, and he, Henry, was nothing but 
carl of Richmond. 

In this manner the marches and counter-marches, and all the long prepara- 
tions of the friend.s of Richard to meet the invader were overlooked, and tihey 
were accused of nothing treasonable before that day. In the preamble of the 
bill which he caused to be introduced in parliament, after a recital of the 
imnatural, mi.schicvous, and great perjuries, trea.sonR, homicides, and murders 
“ in shedding of infants’ blood,” with many other WTongs, odious offence, and 
abominations again.st Ood and man, committed by Ricliard, late duke of 
Gloucester, it was shown liow Norfolk, Surrey, Lovell, Zouch, l^tcliffe, Cates- 
by, and others had, “on the 21st day of August, the first year of the reign 
of our sovereign lord, assembled to them at Leicester, in the county of 
Leicpsicr, a groat host, traitorously intending, imagining, and conspiring the 
destruction of the king’s loytJ [person, our sovereign liege lord,” etc. 

The absurdity of this antedating by a day was too manifest to escape 
observation, and the wlndc tendency was startling. It was asked how Richard, 
and Norfolk, and Surrey, and tiie other adherents of the late king, could have 
committed treason against Henry, then only earl of Richmond, and at a time 
when hu had never publicly laid claim to the crown. 

AH constitutional and legal objections wcie, however, ov».*rruled, and, in 
spite of a faint opposition within doors and a louder outcry without, the sub- 
servient parliament passed the lull as retjuired, and attainted tlie late king, 
the duke of Norfolk, }ii.« son the earl of Surrey, Lord Lovell, Lord Ferrers, 
and twenty-five othei iiobkimeii and gentleinen. Hbnry thus obtained what 
he much wanted — an immediate supply «if nioiioy; some of the confiscated 
estates, the largest and finest in the kingdom, he kept to himself, and others 
he dislribulcd among hi.i needy followers. Of the thirty persons thus attainted 
some had fallen with Richard and the duke of Norfolk at Bosworth ; some* 
like Lord Lovell, had taken sanctuary, and some had fled beyond sea. The 
new king.was only fond of executions on great state occasions, and the only 
btood ^'hich Was shod at this rovolution was that of Richarci^s confidcntifll 
adviser, Catesby, and of two iKwsons named Breeher, who were put to death 
munediately af ter the battle. * 

of I’csumpt.ion which followed was less invidious, and equally 
politic. Treading in the foot.steps of foriuei monarchs, the king revoked all 
grants made by the crown since the 34tli of Henry VI, and as the grantees 
were chiefly the parti.san.<! of the house- of York, they were all placed at the 
mercy of the king, wlio, according to his judgment or caprice, had it in his 
power to teke from them, or to confirm to them, the possession of their prop- 
he difflolved the parliament he granted a general pardon to 
the adherents of Richard; but that he might monopolise uie whole merit of 
the uieasure, lie would not ahow it to originate at the intercession, or to be 
Hsuofl with the concurrence, of the two houses. 
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THE MABBIAGE 07 THE ROBES, 1486. 

During the recess after Christmas he married Elizabeth, January 18, 
1486. It was believed that the delay arose from a desire to prevent her name 
from being inserted in tiie act of settlement. When that point had been 
obtained, he Iiastened to gratify the wishes of his people and parliament. If 
the ambition of the princess was flattered by this union, we are told that she 
had little reason to congratulate hersdf on the score of domestic happiness; 
that Henry treated her with harslineaa and with neglect; and that in his 
estimation neither the beauty of her person nor the sweetness of her 
disposition could atone for the 
de^y crime of being a descend- 
ant of the house of York.* 


applied for another to the pontiff 
himself, avowedly for the purpose 
of removing every doubt respect- 
ing the validity of the marriage, 
but in reality that by introducing 
into it the meaning which he 
affixed to the act of settl<'rnent, 
that meaning niiglvt have the 
sanotion of the papal authority. 

The pontiff, therefore, at the 
prayer of the king, and to pre- 
seive the tranquillity of the realm, 
confirms the dispensation which 
has already been granted, and 
the act of settlement passinl by 
the parliament; and concludes Wickimm Court, Kent 

by excommunicating all those crime ot Hewy viii 

who may hereafter attempt to 

disturb him or his posterity in tlic jxisscssion of their rights. The existence 
of this extraordinaiy instrument betrays the king’s uneasiness with respect 
to the insufficiency of his own claim. ^ 


LOBIl BACON'S ACCOUNT OF THE ROYAL PROGRESS 

Towards the middle of the spring the king, full of confidence and assurtmee, 
as a prince that had been victorious in battle, and had prevailed with his 
parliament in all that he desired, and had the ring of acclamations fresh in 
his ears, thought the rest of his reign should be but play and the enjoying of 
a kingdom. Yet, as a wise and watchful king, he would not neglect anything 
for his safety, thinking nevertheless to perform all things now rather as an 
exercise than as a labour. So he being truly informed that the northern 

[' Qairdner^ believes that these chargtis &re overdrawn; and wr shall sec later that on 
the death of their son a relation of much teudemess plainly subsisted between them.] 


As the king and queen were 
relatives, a dispensation had been 
granted previously to the marriage 
by the bishop of Imola, the legate 
of Innocent VIII. But Henry 




so 
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parts were not only affectionate to the house of York, but particularly had 
been devoted to King Richard III, thought it would be a sunnner well sprat 
to visit those parts, and by his presence and application of himself to reclaim 
and rectify those humours. But the king, in his account of peace and calms, 
did much overcast his fortunes; which proved for many years together full 
of broken seas, tides, and tempests. For he was no sooner come to Lincoln, 
where he kept his Easter, but he received news that the lord Lovell, Humphrey 
Stafford, and Thomas Stafford, who had formerly taken sanctuaiy at Col- 
chester, were departed out of sanctuaiy, but to what place no man could tell. 
Which advertisement the king despised, and continued his journey to York. 

At York there came fresli and more certain advertisement that the lord 
Lovell was at hand with a great power of men, and that the Staffords were 
in arms in Worcestersliire, and had made their approaches to the city of 
Worcester to assail it. The king, as a prince of great and profound judgment, 
was not much moved with it; for that he thought it was but a rag or remnant 
of Bosworth Field, and had nothing in it of the main party of the house of 
York. But he was more doubtful of the raising of forces to resist the rebels, 
than of the resistance itself ; for that he was in a core of people whose affections 
he siLspected. But the action enduring no delay, lie did speedily levy and 
.send against the lord Lovell to the number of tJiree thousand men, ill armed 
but well assured (lieing taken few out of his owm train, and the rest out of the 
tenanls and followers of such jus were safe to be trusted), imder the conduct 
of the duke of Bedford, And iis his tnaimcr was to send his pardons rather 
before the sword than afh'r, he gave commission to the tluke to proclaim 
pardon to all (hat would come in ; which tlic duke, upon his approach to the 
lord Lovell’s camp, did perform. 

And it fell out as the kin^ exiK'cted; the heralds were the great ordnance. 
For the lord Lovell, upon his proclamation of pardon, mistrusting his men, 
fled into Lancashire, and lurking for a time with Sir Thomas Broughton, 
after .sailed over into Flanders to the lady Margaret. And his men, forsaken 
of their caplain, did I’lcseiitly submit themselves to the duke. The Staffords 
likewise, and their forces, hearing what had happened to the lord Lovell (in 
whose success their chief trust was), despaired and di.spersed; the two brothers 
taking sanctuary at Colnham, a village near Abingdon; which place, upon 
view of their privilege in the king’s bench, fieing judged no sufficient sanctuary 
for traitors', Humphrey was c-xccuted at lYbum; and Thomas, as being led 
by his elder brother, was jiariloned. So this rebellion provcil but a blast, 
aiul the king by his journey purged a little the dregs and leaven of the northern 
people, that were before in no good affection tonjirds him.? 


HBLATIONS wrru SCOTT.AND 

Tlxe king made his entry into York with royal magnificence.* He spent 
three weeks in that city, disjxTising favours, conferring honours, and redressing 
grieviuices; a conduct, the ])o]iey of which was proved by the loyalty of the 
country during the invasion of the following year. Thence he returned to 
London, to receive a numerous and splendid emba.ssy sent by James, king of 
Scotland. Fortunately, James had long cherished a strong partiality for 
the English ; a partiality so marked, that it formed the principal of the charges 
alleged against him by the rebels, who afterwards deprived him of life. As 

' The jxiople, ncoording to Lcland,! cried, “King Henryl King Henrx'l our Lord preserve 
that sweet and well-earoured face.’’ 
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the former truce between the two crowns was supposed to have expired at 
the death of Richard, both kings readily consented to its renewal, and a matri- 
monial allianoe between the royal families of England and Scotland. 

It might have been expected that the king would take his queen with him 
during his progress, to gratify the partisans of the house of York; it was sup- 
posed that ne refuse through his jealousy of her influence, and his unwilling- 
ness to seem indebted to her for his crown. She kept her court at Winehestw, 
and in her eighth month (September 20th, 1486) was safely delivered of a son, 
whose birth gave equal joy to the king and the nation. He was christened 
with extraordinary parade in tiie cathedral, and at the font received the name 
of Arthur, in memoiy of the celebrated king of the Britons, from whom 
Henry wished it to be thought that he was himself descended. 


THE REBELLION OP LAMBERT SIMNEL, THE IMPOSTOR 

Hitherto the king’s enemies had given him little uneasiness; but the birth 
of his son, which threatened to perjietuate the crown in his family, urged 
them to one of the most extraordinary attempts recorded in history. First 
a report was spread that the young carl of Warwick had perished in the Tower ; 
soon afterwards one Richard Simon, a priest of Oxfonl, entirely unknown in 
Ireland, landed at Dublin with a Iwy about fifteen years of age, presented 
his ward to the earl of Kildare, the lord deputy, under the name of Edward 
Plantagenet, the veiy carl so lately reported to have been murdered; and 
implored the protection of that nobleman for a young and innocent prince, 
who, by escaping from the Tower, had avoided the fate similar to that of hia 
unfortunate cousins, the son.s of Edward IV, 

The boy— he was the son of Thomas Simnel, a joiner at O.\ford — had been 
well instructed in the jiart which he had to perform . His {lerson was handsome ; 
his aildress had something in it which seemed to bespeak nobility of descent ; 
and he could relate with apparent .accuraciy his adventures at Sheriff Hutton, 
in the Tower, and during his escape. But why he should be seduced to per- 
sonate a prince who \va.s still living, and who might any day be confronted 
with him, is a mystery diflicult to unravel. Of the leasons which have been 
assigned, the least improbable is that which supposes that the framers of the 
plot designed, if it succeeded, to place the real Warwick on the throne; but 
that, sensible how much they should endanger his life if they were to proclaim 
him while he was in the Tower, they set up a counterfeit Warwick, and by 
tliLs contrivance made it the intere.st of Henry to preserve the true one. 

The Butlers, the bishops of Cashel, Tuaiii, Clogher, and Ossory, and the 
citizens of Waterford, remained steaily in their mlegiaiice; the rest of the 
population, relying on the ac<i«iesccnce or authority of Kildare, admitted 
the title of the new Plantagenet, without doubt or investigation; and the 
adventurer was proclaimed by the style of Edward VI, king of En^and and 
France, and lord of Ireland. 

When the intelligence reached Henry he was alarmed, not so much at 
what had happened, as from his ignorance of what might follow. He assem- 
bled a great council of peers and prelates, and by their advice consented to 
do what he ought to have done long before. The pardon which he had issued 
in favour of his opponents hatl been not only clogged with restrictions, but 
frequently violated. He now published a pardon which was full, without 
exceptions, and extended to every species of treason. He conducted the 
Teal eail of Warwick from the Tower to St. Paul's, that he might be publicly 
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tecogDiaed by the (ntizene; and took him with him to the palace of Sheair 
ivhere the youi^ prince conversed daily inth the noblemen and others who 
visited the coiirt. This prudent measure satisfied the people of Eng^d. 
They lathed at the imposture m Ireland, while the Irish maintained 
that theirs was the real, and that the boy at Sheen was the pretended 
Plantagenet. 

But the next measure created surprise. The reader has witnessed the 
honourable manner in which the queen dowager lived at court. Suddenly, 
if we may believe several writers, slie was anested, despoiled of her goods, 
and r>ommitted to the enstody of the monks of Bermondsey. The reason 
assigned for tliis harsh tn'afment was, that after having, in the last reign, 
promised her daughter to Henry, she had tleliveml her into the band.s of the 
usurper. But the pretext was too improbable to obtain credit. It was 
suspected that she had iieen eonceriied in the present plot. Yet where could 
be her inducement ? If Henry were dethroned, her daughter must share the 
fate of her husband. If the real or pretended Warwick should obtain the 
crown, all her children would of course be disinherited. At every step of 
this affair we meet with new my.steries.* 

It will 1)0 reeolleefed lliat th<' earl of Lincoln had been treated by Richard 
as heir-apparent. I’liough he vieued the new king as an asuiper, he had 
carefully suiiprrssed his feelings, and had been summoned to the last council 
as one in wlioni Heniy placed conficlonce. Vet the moment it was dissolved 
lie rt paired to the court of his a\mt, Margaret,^ duchess of Burgundy, con- 
hulled with her anil Lord Lovell, and receiving an aid of two thousand veterans 
under Martin Swart, an evjierienewl officer, sailed to Iieland and landed at 
Dublin, Mail’ll lOth. 1 IS7 Ills arrival gave new hiiportance to the cause of 
the eountetfeif I\'!iiwi(’k Thougli Lincoln had frciiuently conversed with 
the real prince at Sheen, In* advised that the impostor should be crowned. 

Tlie ceieiiiony of his (•(/ronation wa.« perfoiineil by the bishop of Meath, 
Maj 24th, 1487, with .a dindt in taken fiom tlieftatuc oi the \'iiginMary; and 
the new' king was ravieu, af<er the Irish iiuinner, from the I'.uireh to the castle, 
on the ‘■houidi'rs of iin Lnglisli (fiH'ft.un of tlir name ol Darcy. Wiits w’l're 
even issiicil ill his na'iic; a pailiainciit was convoked: and ligal penalties 
were enaelcd again-t In-, principal op|)oijrnls, Tlioiins .md William Biifler, 
and the citizens oJ ttateiford. But wliat could be l.ineohi’s object in eoii- 
tnbuting to this tai'c’ Even the leal eail ot Marwitk eoiild not b<’ heii to 
the crown us long as aiA of the postintv of Kdward lA' were alive. If it 
.said tliat tliej li.-ul been declaiod i]l(*gitiin:itc, so laid (laieiicc, tlie f.ather of 
AVanviek. Iieen altidiind In that e.ase Lmerhi him elf had a better claim 
than the lainee in whose right ho preiojided to diaw tlir avoid. 

AAhen Henry fust heard <4 tlie departure of Ijineoln lie made a progress 
through the counties^ ot JCsse.v, Suffolk, and Nortolk, in wliich the earl pos- 
sessed considerable iiiteiest; and thence p’T,coeded through Northampton 
and Coventrj’ to his castle cit Kenihvoith, which he had appointed for the 
residence cif his qnccii and hi mother Tliore intelligence was received that 
Lincoln, with his ijerinini auxilinric's and a Ixxlj' of Irish associates, had landeil 
at nie pile of Foudriiy, in the soutlioin evlrcruly of Eumess, and was actually 
on his march thioiigh tlie county of York The king soon found himself sur- 


[* Gairdner t thinks thnt , nhilo shr ponW hmllj haip been implicated in the plot, her 
unatwdv and mdisereet beh.sMoui niii;ht have ser\cd the cncmj belter tiian aeti\c RUtmort 1 
P The widow of ( hailpr. (he Bold niul sibtcr of I'klwaid IV, thenpfore piin>i for the res- 
toration of the houw of inrk and aetne in Btimnj; up plots acaiiiat Henry: she was called 
Henry’s Juno. ^ also the histoiy of tlie Netherlands, vol. xiii.] 
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rounded by his friends with their retainers, and 0|Dda|jb V^^iwmned by his 
auibority for “the goode rule of his hooste." To sies^ rob, or rayish ; to take 
provisions without paying the price affixed by the clerk of the market; and to 
arrest or imprison any man on the pretext of delinquency but without special 
orders, were made crma^ punishabm with death. 

The two armies, as if by mutual compact, hastened to^v^ards Newark. It 
was in vain that the earl, as he advance, tempted the loyalty of the inhab- 
itants by proclaiming Edward VI the head of the house of York. The real 
partisans of that family were restrained by their feare o. their incredulity; 
and the few who joined the standard of the adventurer wcie outlaws or men 
of despCTate fortunes. Disappointed but undism.ayed, Lincoln resolved to 
stake his life on tlic event of a battle, and precipitate his march, that he 
might find the king unprepared. The royalists had moved from Kenilworth 
by Coventiy, Leicester, and Nottingham: fheir numbenj daily increased. 
But, what will excite the surprise of the reader, the whole army lost its way 
between Nottingham and Newark. Five guides weio at length procured 
from the village of Ratcliffe, and soon afterwards the vanguard, under the 
earl of Oxford, was attacked at Stoke, June 16 th, by the insurgents, amounting 
to eight thousand men. 

The action was sliort but ^anmina^y. The Germans fought and perished 
with the resolution of veterans; the adventurers from Ireland displayed their 
characteristic bravery, but with their darts and skeans (for the English 
settlers had adopted the arms of tlic ratives) they were no match for the 
heavy cavaliy; and tliough a portion only of the royalists was engaged, the 
victory was won with the slaughter of one-half of their opponents. Of the 
leaders, the insurgente, the can of Lincoln, the lords Thomas and Maurice 
Fitz-GeraJd, Sir Thomas Broughton, and Martin Swart, remained on the field 
of battle; Lord Lovell was seen to c-scape from his pursuers; but whether he 
perished in cras&ing the Trent, or contrived to secrete himself from the notice 
of his friends and foes, is uncertain. He was never seen or hoard of after that 
day.* Simon and his pupil surrendered to Robert Bellingham, one of the 
king's esquires. The pric'^t w-ts made to confess thr imposture before the 
convocation, and then thrown into a prison, in which he perished. But the 
pretended Edw'ard VI obtained his paidon, icsumed his real name of Lambert 
Simnel, was made a scullion in the royal kitchen, and aftenvards, in rew'ard 
of his good conduct, w'as raised to the more honourable office of falconer. 

From this insurrection the king learned an important lesson, that it was 
not his interest to wound the feelings of those whose principles had attached 
them to the hoiw of York. His behaviour to the queen had created great 
discontent. Why, it was asked, w'as she not crowned? Why was she, the 
rightful heir to the crowm, refiused the usual honours of royalty? Other kings 
had been eager to crown their consorts; but Elizabeth had now been married 
a year and a half j she had borne the king a son to succeed to the tlirone ; and 
yet she \eas kept in obscurity, as if she w'ere unworthy of her station. Henry 
resolved to silence these murmurs, and from Wanvick issued the requisite 
orders for her coronation. The ceremony was performed during the session 

' On arrount of his diaappearanrp wpral writers have supposed that he perished dn 
the battle. But the journal of the herald who was present e\ idcntly pro-\ cs that he escarwd. 
Towards the close of the seventeenth century, at his scat at Minster Lovell, in Oxfordshire, 
was accidentolly disravered a chamber under the ground in whieh was the skeleton of a 
man seated in a chair, with his head reclining on a table. Henee it is supposed that tlie 
fugitive had found an aaylum in this subterraneous chamber, where ha was perhaps starved 
to death through neglect. 
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of parliament, November 25th, 1487; an ample provision was made for her 
mamtenance ; and from that period Elizabeth was brought foiward on all occar 
sions of parade, and seemed to enjoy the same consideration as former queens.^ 


THE INSTITUTION OF THE STAR CHAMBER, 1487 

The first care of the parliament was to supply the wants of the conqueror 
by a grant of money, and a hih of attainder, which included dmost every 
man of property engaged in tlie late insurrection. Next the king required 
^eir aid to put down the dangeroas and unlawful practice of “maintenance.” 
The reader will recollect that “maintenance” was understood an asso- 
ciation of individvials under a chief, whose livery they wore, and to whom 
they bound themselves by oaths and promises, for tlie purpose of main- 
taining by force the private quarrels of the chief and the members. Hence 
the course of justice was obstructed, jurors were intimidated, and offenders 
escaped with impunity. Hence alsi) (and this it was that chiefly provoked the 
hostility of the king) powerful noblemen were furnished with the means of 
raising forces at a short warning to oppose the reigning prince, or to assist 
a new claimant. 

In the pre<'e(]ing parliament an oath had been required from the lords, 
and was ordered to be taken by the commons in each county, that they would 
not k -ep in their service men'opiinly curst'il, or iminhTcra, or felons, or out- 
laws; that (lay would not iidnin persons by iiidi'nlures, or give liveries con- 
trary to law : and that lliey would not make riots or mainhitiances, nor oppose 
the due executi<in of the king's writs. In the ])rescnt it vias enacted that 
the chancellor, treasurer, and kix'pi'v of the privy seal, or two of them, with 
one bishop, one temporal pe('r, and llu! chad judges of the King’s Bench and 
Common Ideas, slaaild have authority to call before them pemons accused 
of having offendt'cl in any of those jioints, and lo punish the guilty, as if they 
had b<!en convieled by the ordinary eoursi! of jiistiec. 

It appeaivs from tlie .acks of (he council tliat in e.'ises of bioaeh of the peace 
committed, or of combinations likely to leail to such breach, formed by 
f«‘rsons whose miik and power sen-ened them from (he ordinary pursuit of 
justice, it had bi'ori the custom for tlic king to call .such individuals before 
the council, whi'te contending parties were leconeiled, the guilty punished, 
and the suspecte<l eoiii(x>lled to give security for their good behaviour. This, 
which might be called the criminal jurisdietioii of the council, was transferred 
to the new court now iTceted; which, however ust'ful it may have proved at 
its origin, ivas gradually eonverled into an engine of intoler.abic oppression. 
Other privy counsellors boside.s those lUimod in the net, even peers not privy 
counsellors, were called in to sit as judges; the limits of their jurisdiction, 
as fixed by statub’, wore extended till they included libcJs, misdemeanours, 

' On tlic Friday kofore l.lio fomiijitiou tonrlrt-ii ppiillemon were created kniehts of the 
Bath. On the Saturday the went in proctasiun from tlin Tower to Westminster. She 
was dressed, aeeordiiip to I.eland,l in white cloth of gold of damask, with a inanUe of the 
same furred with ermine. " Her faim yelow hair hunp downe pleyne bj'hvnd her bak, with a 
ralle of pipes over it.” On her iii'iid was a circle of pold ornamcnteii with precious stones. 
In this dress she was iiorne Ihniupli ttie cit\ rc Oininp in a litU'r, with a canopy of cloth of gold 
carried over her hy four kniehts of the IhkIv. Several rarTinges, and four baronesses on 
(tw palfrevs followed. On (he Sunday she was crowned, and afterwards dined in the hall. 
“The lady Catharine Grey and Mistress Ihttnn went under the table, and sate at her feet, 
while the countesses of (neford and Rivers knelt on each aide, and at eerteyna tymys helde 
a kerchief byfor lier grace.” The king viewed both the coronation and the dinner from 
behind a lattiec. 
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and contempts ; and the power of pronouncing that judgment on delinquents 
to which they would have been liable if they had bwn convicted " aftCT the 
due course of law,” grew in practice into a power of punishing at discretion, 
and with a severity which provoked the curses and hatred <» all classes of 
men. This court was called the court of the Star Chamber, from the acci- 
dental decorations of the room in which it usually sat. 

Henry was careful to cultivate the friendship which subsisted between 
him and the king of Scots. To cement it the more firmly, Foxe, bishop of 
Durham, had been sent during the summer to Edinburgli ; and a mutual agree- 
ment had been made that .lames, who had lost his consort, the daughter of 
the king of Denmark, should marry Elizalxsth, the queen dowager of England, 
and that his two sons should also many two of her daughters. Da 3 rs were 
even appointed for the meeting of amba^adors to fix the marriage settlements : 
but the project was interrupted by the rebellion of the Scottish lords, and 
finally defeated by the death of .Tames, who, after losing the battle of Canglor, 
in June, 1488, was murdered at Beaton Mill during his flight. Though Henry 
grieved for the death of his friend, ho was anxious to maintain the relations 
of amity with his successor, and therefore, .as the truce might be said to have 
terminated at the death of James, he ratifie*! it anew in the following month. 
Thus was peace continued Ijctwt'cn the two crowns for the space of eleven 
years — an urnisual duration, preparative of that liamiony which, after centu- 
ries of rapine and bloodshed, was at last happily established.^* 


WAn WITH FKANCE 

The ^riod ha<l arrived when the foreign policy of ISngland was to assmne 
a very difT()rput eliaracter from Iha.t of the feudal times. It was no longer a 
question whether provinces of I'Vance sliould belong to the English crown, 
and costly wars be undertaken that English nobles should be lords in Nor- 
mandy ami Poitou. But England could not separate luTself from the affairs 
of the Continent ; and her intern.al mlministratioii had still vn almost inevitable 
relation to foreign alliances and foreign (|U.arrels. The principal European 
monarchies having become, to a great extent, con.solidated, the policy of 
each government was conducted ujion a broader scale than that of disturbing 
a nation by stimulating a revolt of petty princes against their suzerain. The 
contests for dominion were now to bo between kingdom and kingdom. 

The schemes of rival prince.s for accessions of territory, or preponderance 
of influence, through intermarriages, were to raise up political combinations 
amongst other states, whose sovereigns, anned with the powers of war and 
peace, would c.any on their diplomacy, chiefly according to their own personal 
views of what was necessary for aggrandisement or security. In England, 
where the ambition of the moiuarch was limited by the power of parliament to 
give or withhold supplies, the disposition to rush into distant quarrels was in 
some degree regulated and restrained. King Henrj'^ pursue*d a cautious 
and almost timid policy in his foreign relations. It wtis fortunate for the 
material progress of the country that, in the complicated questions of Euro- 
pean supremacy which were arising, he followed the direction of liis own 
subtlety, rather than the promptings of the national spirit. He taxed his 
people for the ostentation of war, and then put their subsidies into his own 
purse. 

Henry VII had the strongest obligations of gratitude to the duke of Brit- 
tany, who had sheltered him in his period of exile and poverty. The duke 
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Francis was advanced in years. Charles VIII of France was in the flush of 
vouth, with a sort of rash chivalrous spirit, which was mixed up with the same 
love of secret policies as belonged to ^ intrigtiing father. During the period 
of his tutelage under a regency, a quarrel had arisen between the governments 
of Brittany and France, and war was declared against Brittany. That 
country was distracted by rival parties, the chief object of contention being 
who should marry Anne, the rich heiress of Francis, and thus be ruler of the 
duchy after his death. There were several candidates for this prize. The 
French government thought it a favourable time to enter upon a war^ for 
the real purpose of preventing the marriage of the Breton heiress to either 
of her suitors, and for the annexat ion of Brittany to France. 

Henry VII was appealed to for assistance by both parties in the contest. 
The sympathies of England wont with the weaker state in this struggle. Henry 
would declare for neitiier, but offered himself as a mediator. Carles VIII 
carried war into Brittany, and besieged the duke in his capital of ^nnes. 
Henry, meanwhile, had been employe in his natural vocation of statecraft, 
promising assistance to the friend of his adversity, but never rendering it; 
asking his parlianient for means to resist the dangerous nggr andis ement of 
France ; and, having obtained a grant of two-fifteenths, concluding an armistice 
wth Charles. By the end of 1488, when Francis of Brittany had (lied, his 
country was overrun by the French. 

Henry wa.s now compelled to do something. He promised an English army 
to the orphan priiicos.s Anno, and at the same time he contrived to let Charles 
understand that it the English people compelled him into war, his troops 
should act only on the defensive. At the beginning of 1489 he again went to 
parliament, and domand(‘(I an aid of a hundred thousand pounds. Seventy- 
five thousand were granted to him. He raiseil a forc« of six thousand archers 
and sent them to Brittany, according to his engagement with Anne that this 
force should sm'c in her caiusc for six months. The French king knew pre- 
cisely what this ine.'uif ; avoided any engagpincnt with the English, who as 
carefully kept out of his way; and at the end of six months the little army 
returned home. 

Meanwhile (,he crafty king learned that it was somewhat unsafe to play 
these tricks of cunning with the ]Migli.sh people; ft'i- .a violent insurrection had 
broken out in the northern countic.s, to ivsist the jjayment of the tax raisetl 
for this mock('ry of war. “This, no doubt,” says Bacon,? "proceeded not 
simply of any pi'estmt necessity, but much by reason of the old humour of 
these countries, whc.re the memory of King Bichard was so strong that it 
lay like lees in the bottom of men’s he.arte, and if the vessel was but stirred 
B would come up." Henry Percy, carl of Northuiiiljc'Wand, who had betrayed 
Kichard on Bosworth Field, enforced the payment of the .subsidy. “A harsh 
business fallen into the hands of a harsh man,” and the revolted people 
murdereu him. As a gciXTal nioveiDeot, the insurrection was soon suppressed 
I Surrey. The lax had not yielded what was expected and in 
1490, the king again went io parliament for further aid to carry on the ore- 
tended war. ^ 


He w^ again at his favourite work of diplomacy; entering into alliances 
with I'erclmand of Spam, and Maoamilian, king of the Romans, for the alleged 
purpose of restraining the growing power of France, but each having a private 
Md aiiecinl object. Maximilian wanted the princess Anne and the duchy of 
Bnttoy; lerdmand aimed at the restitution of Rousillon; all that Henry 
sought was to get money wherever he could, either as a bribe from France or 
as a repayment of expenses from Anne. Maximilian was the most open of 
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these royal schemers. He gave manful assistance to the oppressed Bretons, 
and the princess entered into a contract of marriage witii him. Charles of 
France now put forward his pretensions to the hand of the lady. The contract 
was void, he said, because Brittany was a fief of France, and the lord could 
control the marriage of an heiress who was his vassal. This argument was 
supported by the emphatic presence of a French army; and the princess, 
who resisted till resistance was no longer possible, was forced into a marriage 
which she hated, and into the conclusion of a treaty which placed the province, 
so long independent, under the French dominion. 

Whilst these events were ripening, Henry had been employing the pretence 
of war as a reason for e.xtorting money under the system of “benevolences,” 
which had been annulled by the parliament of Richard. In October, 1491, 
he proclaimed his intention of punishing the French kmg. He again obtained 
a large grant from his faithful lord.s and commons, and procured several laws 
to be passed which gave encouragement to the prosecution of a war which had 
become a national object. But, having got the money and encouraged many 
knights and nobles in raising men, he still delayed any active measures of 
apparent hostility through the spring, summer, and autumn of 1492. 

At length, in October, ho lande<l at Calais with a well-appointed army, 
and invested Boulogne with twenty-five thousand infantry and sixteen him- 
died cavalry. The ohl military spirit of England w.as again predominant. 
But, for three months previous to this c(i,stly parade, the wily kmg had been 
negotiating a peace with Charles of France, and it apjx'ars in the highest 
degree probable that the treaty was actually signed when the English forces 
landed. Henry called a council within a week after his landing, and laid 
before them a rou(;h draft of a treaty [the treaty of Etaplos] offered by France, 
which hi.s subservient ministers lulvised him to sign. This was a public in- 
strument, by which peace w'as conciudcfl between the two crowns. TTiere 
was another document, a private one, by which Charles was to pay a hundred 
and forty-nine thousand pounds * to the money-making king of England. The 
advisers of Henry were handsomely brilied, as well as their master. The half- 
ruined chiefs of the expedition had no course but thr t of venting useless 
execrations on their dis.scmbling and rapacious sovereign, who, Bacong says, 
“did but traffic in that war to make his mturn in money." 

Henry, however, had a motive for pacification, which was even more im- 
perative than his avarice. Charles of Franco had a guest at his court, who, 
if the king of England were really to become an enemy in earnest, might be 
let loose to work more damage to the house of Tudor tban any failure in open 
warfare. One who called him.self Richard, duke of York, was in France 
acknowledged as the rightful heir to the English throne, and surrounded with 
a guard of honour and other demoastrations of confidence and respect. When 
Henry had concluded the pacification, the French king commanded Ibis 
Richard to leave his dominions, ffbe p^cc was welcome to both kings, says 
Bacon, “ to Henry, for that it filled his coffers, and that he foresaw, at that time, 
a storm of inward troubles coming upon him, which presently after broke 


[' Gairdnerb pros the ouiti ttn 020,000 crowns due from Anne for Henr>’'’s services plus 
two yews| arrears of the pension due Mward IV from T,ouis XI — a total of TJiO.OOO crowns, 
which Gairdner estiinates as being ^uWalent to the present piirchasinR power of between 
three wd four million pounds sterling. Gairdner gives Henry high praise for mamtaining 
peace m spite of his subjects, for postponing war as long ns possible, and, when first dragged 
into it and then desertra by his allies, for securing singlc-Wnded the highest tribute ever 
dram from France by an English king. The result, liowevcr, was undoubtedly ill under- 
stood by his discontented people.} 
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forth.” These “ inward troubles ” form the subject of one of the most curious 
and controverted passages of English history — the story commonly known 
as that of Perkin Warbwsk."* 


THE JMPOSTUnE OF PERKIN WARBECK 

About the time when Henry published liis intention of making war against 
France a merchant vesKfJ from Lisbon cast anchor in the cove of Cork. Among 
the passengers was a youth, whom no person knew, about twenty years of 
age, of handsome featunw and courtly <leportnicnt.‘ It was soon rumoured that 
he was Richard, duke of York, the second son of Edward IV ; but how his birth 
was ascertained, or in what manner he accounted for his escape from the 
Tower when hidward V was murdenHl, or where he had lived during the last 
seven years, though quostions which must have been asked, are secrets which 
have never been explaine<]. To such inquiries, however, he gave answers 
which aatLsfied the credulity of his friends: atid as the English settlers were 
warmly attached to the house of York, O’ Water, the late mayor of Cork, 
easily induced the citizens to declare in his favour. An attempt was even 
ma(ie to s(!cure the as.sistancc of the earl of Kildare, and of his kinsman the earl 
of Desmond, formerly the groat .supporters of the White Rose. The latter 
declared in favour of Perkin ; the former, who had lately f)ccn disgraced by 
Henry, returned an ambiguous but courteous answer. 

The adventurer had yet no a]>pawnt reason to be displeased with his 
reception, when he suddenly accepted an invitation from the ministers of 
Charles VIIT to visit France, and place himself under the protection of that 
monarch. He wfis leccivotl by the king as the real duke of York, and the 
righthil heir to the English throne. For his greater seeurity a. guard of honour 
was allottrd to him under the commatMl of the lord oi (\)iicressault ; and the 
English exiles and outlaws, Lo the numljor ol on(> hundn'd, offered him their 
services by their agent, Sir Ceorge Nevil. Henrj’ w'.is perplexed and alarmed® 
He hastened to sign the; jicacc with the French nionareh, and Charles instantly 
ordered the adventurer to quit his dominion, s. d'his mder betrays the real 
object of the countenance which had Ixtai given to his pretensions; perhaps 
it may explain why he made his app<‘arance at thal particular period. Ijpaving 
France, he solicited the protection of Margaret, thi* dowagfT duchess of Bur- 
gundy, who received him with joy, apjHiinled him a guard of thirty halberdiers, 
and gave him the surname of “The Wliilc Rose of England.” Her conduct 
revived the alann of the king and the hopes of hi.s enemies.'’ Could the aunt, 
it was asked, be deceived as to the identity of her nciphcw? Or would so 
virtuous a princess countenance an impostor? 

Homy spared neither pains nor «;xpenH<! to unravel the mystery. His 
agents were distributed through the towns and villages of Flanders, and 
valuable rewards were offered for the slightest information. IKe Yorkists 
were equally active. Their secret agent, Sir Itol)ert Clifford, was permitted to 
see “ the White Rose,” and to hear from the pretender and his aunt the history 

* Baron a has (Irsrrihed liim as of fiiir I'ouutcimnce nn<l ahapr ; " but more than that, 
he hod Buch a crafty and hewitchinR fashion, both to move pity arid to indure belief, as was 
like a kind of fascination or ciirhanlment to those that saw him or heard him.” 

pSays Bar-on, “The news came blazing .-uid tliiindering over into England that the 
duke of York was sure alive.”] 

[* It was claimed that it was she who taught him the intimate details of royal life by 
which he convinced many of his story. But Gairdncrb points out that he play^ the part 
well before he visited her.] 
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of his adventures. He assured his employers in England t^t the claim of 
the new duke of York was indisputable ; while the royal emissaries reported 
that his real name was Perkin Waxbeck; that he was born of respectable 
parents in the city of Toumay ; that he had frequented the company of the 
F.ngliah merchants in Flanders, and liad some time before sailed from Middel- 
burg to Lisbon in the service of Lady Brompton, the wife of one of the out- 
laws. With this clue Henry was satMed, and July 13th, 1493, despatched 
Sir Edward Foynings and Dr. Warham as his ambassadors to die archduke 
Philip, the sovereign of Burgundy, to demand the surrender, or, if that could 
not Be obtained, the expulsion of Warbeck. An answer was ultimately re- 
turned that Philip, tlirough friendsliip for the king, would abstain from afford- 
ing aid to his enemy, but tliat he could not control the duchess, who was 
absolute mistress within the lands of her dower. Henry, to manifest his dis- 
pleasure, withdrew the mart of English cloth from Antwerp to Calais, and 
strictly prohibited all intercourse kitween tlie two countries. 

Clifford, and Barley his assocLate, had gone to Flanders, as the envoys of 
the Yorkists; others, spies in the pay of Henry, repaired to Brussels under 
the prctence of testifying their attachment to the new duke of York. These, 
the moment they had wonned themselves into the confidence of the adventurer, 
betrayed to the king all his secrets, with the names of his partisans. The 
consequence was, that on the same day the lord Fitzwater, Sir Simon Mount- 
fonl, Sir Thoinsis Thwaite, Rolrert Jlafcliffe, William Daubeney, Thomas 
Cre.s8cnier, Thomas Atwood, and .several clergymen, wore apprehended on 
the charge of high treason. Their correspondence with the friends of the 
pretender in Flanders was considered a sufficient proof of their guilt, and all 
received judgment of death. Mountford, Thwaites, and Ilatcliffe suffered 
immediately; Lord Fitzwater was ijupri!«)ncd at Calais, where three years 
later he forfeited his life by an unsucce-ssful attempt to escape. The rest 
were pardoned ; but this act of vigour aslonislK'd and dismayed the unknown 
friends of the adventurer, many of whom, conscious of their guilt, and sensible 
that their associates had been betrayetl, fled for security to the different 
sanctuaries. 

There remained, however, one who, while he flattei-ed himself that he 
possessed a high place in the royal favour, had been secretly marked out for 
destruction. After the festivities of Chrisimas, Henry repaired wdth his 
court to the Tower. Cliffonl, whose fidelity liad bran corrupted by promisra 
ami presents, arrived from Flanders, was introduced to the king in coun- 
cil, and on his knees obtained a full j>ardon. Being exliorted to prove his 
repentance by discovering what he knew of the conspiracy, he accused the 
lord chamberlain, Sir William Stanley. The kuig refused to give credit to the 
charge. To Sir William he was indebted both for his crown an<l his life. At 
the battle of Bosworth, when he was on the point of sinking under the pressure 
of the enemy, that nobleman had niscuctl him from danger, and had secured 
to him the victory. But Clifford repeated the accusation with greater boldness, 
and the prisoner confessed the truth of tlie charge ; on that coiffeasion he was 
arraigned and condemned at Westminster; and after a decent interval suffered 
the punishment of decapitation. 

His death gave rise to contradictory reports. By some it was said that 
he had supplied the pretender with money; by others, according to Polydore 
Vergil," that when he was solicited to declare for him, he had replied: “Were 
I sure that he was the son of Edward, I would never fight against him.” * Tliis 

* Andr6 1 aaya that he had not only sent money to the pretender, but ilium tulari el in 
regnum adducere jiromUerat. The indietinent cliargcs him with liaving consented to the mis- 
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at least is probable, that unless he had been really ^tangled in the conspiracy, 
Henry would never have proceeded to the execution of a nobleman to whom 
he was under so many obligations ; but the general opinion of the king’s ava^^e 
provoked a suspicion that the enormous wealth of the prisoner was the chief 
obstacle to his pardon. By his death, plate and money to the value of forty 
thousand pounds, with lands to the amount of three thousand pounds a year, 
devolved to the crown. A reward of five hundred pounds had already been 
given to Clifford j-but he was never afterwards trusted by Henry. 

Three years had now elapsed since the pretender first set forth his claim ; 
and yet, during that long interval, he had never made any attempt to establish 
it by legal proof, or to enforce it by an appeal to the sword. This protracted 
delay, the accounts which had been published of his country and parentage, 
the punishment of hi.s friends in England, and the pacification of Ireland, 
made his cause appear desperate; and Ixjth the Flemish, whose commerce 
had been suspended on his account, and the archduke, whose treasury suffered 
from the deficiency of the customs, began to complain of the countenance 
winch he Imd hitherto received from the duchess Margaret. In this emergency 
lie sailed from tlie coast of Flanders with a few hundreds of adventurers 
attached to his fortunes, and, while Henry was on a visit to his mother at 
Latiiam, in Lancashire, made a dc.sceut, July Srd, 1495, in the neighbourhood 
of Deal. 

But (ho inhabitants, either believing him an impo.‘<tor, or urged by the 
feai- )f incurring tlio royal displeasure, attacked the invaders, made one 
iiundred and si.\ty-niiie prisoners, and drove the remainder into their boats. 
All the eaiilives were hanged by the order of Henry, some in London, and 
others in diffi'reiit j'lirts of the coast. Warlji'ck, dc'spairiiig of success m 
England, saih'd to Ireland, and with the aid of the- earl of Desmond laid siege 
to \\'iil(!rfoi'd. Sir J'Jdward J’oyniugs was loid deputv for Henry, duke of 
York, liic king’s second son, only four years of agt;. fie immediately raised 
the royal standard, liastencd to Malerford, July 2.3rd, and compelled Perkin 
to lice with die los.s of tliree of his shiiis. Tliis second failure extinguished 
the hopes of the adventurer; it was some consolation to him that he had 
still the good fortune to regain Jiis former asylum. 


7'ATIIJ \.MKXT,S IN ENOIjVXD AND IKELANO, HO.'i 

Henry imw' thought it expedient to summon parliaments both in Ireland 
and England. In the Irish parlianumt statutes were enacted to free the 
lower classes of inhabitants from (he grievoas impositions of coyne and livery; 
to break the power of the grt'at lords by the prohibition of maintenance; to 
presi;r\'e tlte English ascenflmiey within the pale by the revival of the statutes 
of Kilkeiiny ' and to [irovido foi- the good government of the English domain 
by giving to all statutes “ lately made in England, and belonging to the public 
weal of the same," the force of Jaw in Ireland. As the people liacT been harassed 
by frequent parliaments, in wliieh ordinance.s were repeatedly made for the 
sole profit of the chief governor, or of the party which he espoused, it was 
enacted that for the future no parliatiicnt should be liolden till the king had 
been informed by tht' lieutenant and council of the necessity of the .same, 

sion of Clifford, and promised to receive and aid such persons as Clifford should send to him 
witli H nrivatc sicn. 

* That forhidding tlie use of tlie Irish language was excepted ; a proof that the Ejiiglish 
settlers had by this time generally adopted it. 
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aod of the acts intended to be passed in it, and had previously given his license 
and approbation under the great seal. In these provisions the deputy appears 
to have bad no other object than the -weMaTe of ^e state ; but he was thought 
to have been swayed by private considerations in ttie act of attainder which 
he procured against the earl of Kildare, his family, and adherents. Henry, 
however, whose object it was to strengthen his interest in the sbter island, 
accepted the apology offered by Kildare and received him again to favour. 
The earl of Desmond, whose guilt was less ambiguous, had previously sub- 
mitted, had given one of his sons as a hostage for nis fidelity, and had taken a 
second time the oath of allegiance. A free pardon was afterwards wanted 
to the rest of the natives, with the exception of Lord Barry and O^ater, 
and tranquillity was fully restored in the island. 


FURTHER RESULTS OF W'ARBECK’s REPULSE 

In the English parliament a bill of attainder was passed, at the king's 
request, against twenty-one gentlemen who had suffered, or had been con- 
demned, for their adhesion to the pretender. The other acts of the session 
were to ratify the peace of Staples, according to one of the articles of the 
treaty: and to enact the penalty of forfeiture against all persons holding fees, 
annuities, or offices from the crown (and to those were aftem-ards added all 
possessing lands, hereditaments, and honours by letters patent), who should 
negleot to attend in person the king in his w ars. But the nation had now 
grown weary of civil dissension. The extinction or beggary of so many noble 
and opulent families had proved a useful lesson to the existing generation; 
and men betrayed a reluctance to engage in contests in which they knew from 
experience that they must either gain the ascendancy, or lose their lives or 
their fortunes. To obviate tlicse disastrous consequences a statute was made, 
declaring that no one who .should attend on the king and sovereign lord for 
the time being, to do him faithful service in the wars, should hereafter, on 
that account, whatever might be the fortune of battle, be attainted of treason 
or incur the penalty of forfeiture. That this act might be set aside by 
the avarice or the resentment of a successful competiior w'as indeed evident, 
yet it was perhaps the best remedy tliat could be devised for the evil; and a 
hope was cherished, both from the reasonableness of the measure, and from 
the benefits wffiich it promised to all parties, that it wmuld be generally 
respected. 


THE GREAT INTEHOOURSE 

The repulse of Warbeck in his late expedition, and the complaint of the 
Flemish merchants, induced the archduke to solicit a reconcilation with Heniy ; 
and, after a few conferences between their respective envoys, February 24rii, 
1496, the “great treaty of commerce between England and the Netherlands" 
was signed. By it every facility was afforded to the trade of the tw'o countries ; 
but there was appended to it a provision, which from this period Henry 
inserted in every treaty with foreign sovereigns, that each of the contracting 
parties should banish from his dominions the known enemies of tlie other ; and 
to preclude the possibility of evasion it was expressly stipulated that Philip 
should imt permit the duchess to aid or harbour the king’s rebels, but should 
deprive her of her domains if she acted in opposition to this engagement. 
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warbeck’s invasion ANO TH]^ cornWail uprising, 1496 

Warbeck could no longer remain in Flanders. He sailed to Cork; but 
the Irish refused to venture their lives in his service. From Cork he passed 
to Scotland, and exliibited, it is said, to the king, recommendatory letters 
from Charles VIII and his friend the duchess of Burgundy. James received the 
adventurer with kindness, saying that whosoever he might be, he should 
not repent of his confidence in the king of Scotland. Afterwards by advice 
of his coimcil he paid to him the honours due to the prince whose character 
he had assumed; and to evince the sincerity of his friendship, gave to him in 

marriage his near relation, the lady 
Catherine Gordon, daughter of the earl 
of Huntly. 

This sudden improvement in the 
fortune of the adventurer renewed the 
jealousy and apprehensions of the kin g, 
who had good reason to suspect the 
enmity of James. That prince, fifteen 
years of age, had been placed on the 
throne by the murderers of his father, 
faction hostile to the interests of 
England ;■ and Henry had in consequence 
entered into engagements witli a party 
of the Scottish nobles, their ojiponents, 
who und(‘rtook to seize the person of 
the young stivereign, and to conduct 
liim to London. Now, however, Foxe, 
bisiiup of Durham, was commissioned 
to open a negotiation, and to tempt the 
fidelity of James with the offer of an 
English ])rincess in marriage. But he 
Itstened rather to the suggestions of 
restmtment or ambition, and demanded 
as tlic price of liis forbearance terms 
r „ 1 the king refused his assent. 

I'oxe was fonow(!d by Conere.sf!!uiH , as ambiussador from the French mon- 
areh who j)roposcd tliat all siibjccts of dispute between the two kingg 
should be referiv'd to tlie decision of his sf'vcroign : and when that was 
rofuw'ii, ofl'ered him one hundrc;d thoasanu crowns for the person of the 
adventurer, to bc’ .scut a captive iuto France, 'i’hc bribe w'as indignantly 
rejected by James, who coined Jus plate into money, obtained a small supply 
from tlie ducheas of Burgumlv, and engaged to place the pretender on the 
throne, on condition that lie should receive as the reward of his services the 
town^of Berwick, und the ^uin of fifty thousand inarks in two years 

\V arlwck hiMl mustered under his standard fourteen hundred men, outlaws 
from all nations; to these J!uric.s added all the forces it was in his power to 
rai^‘; ^d the combined army crossed the borders in the depth of winter 
and when no preparation had lieeii made to oppose them. They were pre^ 
^ed by a proclamation, in which the adventurer styled himself Rich^ 
by the grace of God king of England and France, lord of Ireland, and prince 
of Wales. It narrated in general terms his escajie from the Tower his wan- 
derings m foreign countries, the usurpation of “Henry fj’dder,” the' attempts 



OF White Tower or Keep 
(T he most ancient part uf tlio Tower.) 
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to debauch the fidelity of his confidants^ the execution and attainder of his 
friends in England^ and the protection which he had received from the king 
of Bcote, He was now in England, accompanied by that monarch, for the 
purpose of reclaiming his right; and James, whose only object was to assist 
him, had engaged to retire the moment that he should be joined by a com- 
petent number of natives. Eo therefore called on every true Englishman 
to arm in his cause ; and promised to the man who should “ take or distress 
Henry Tydder” a reward proportioned to his condition, “so as the most low 
and simplest of degree should have for his labour one thousand pounds in 
money, and lands to the yearly value of one hundred marks to him and his 
heirs forever.” But the proclamation had no effect. The novelty of the 
thing had worn away, and not a swonl was unsheathed in favour of the white 
ro.se. The Scofa, to console their disappointment and to repay themselves 
for their trouble, pillageil the country without mercy, and returned, laden 
with spoil, to their homes. 

As soon as the intelligence of this invasion reached Henry, he ordered 
Daubeney, the lord chamberlain, to raise forces, summoned a great council, 
February 13tli, 1497, and afterwards a parliament, and obtained a grant of 
two-tenths and two-fifteenths. In most counties the tax was levied without 
opposition ; in Cornwall the people, inflamed by the liarangucs of FLammock, 
an attorney, and of Joseph, a farrier, How to arms; refused to pa)' their money 
for an object which, it was protended, dhl not coniiern them, but the natives 
of the northern counties: and resolveel, to the number of sixteen thousand 
men, to demand of the king the punishment of Archbishop Morton and Sir 
Reginald Grey, the supposed originators of this unjustifiable impost. The 
misguided multitude commenced their march; at Wells they were joined by 
thelord Audley, who placed himself at their head and conducted them through 
Salisbury and Winchcatcr into Kent. Opiwed by the gentlemen of the 
county, he turned towards London, and encamped on Blackheatli in sight 
of the capital. 

But Henry had by this time been joinetl by most of the southern nobility, 
and by tlu! troops that had b(!en previously raised against the Scots. On a 
Saturday (the king suix^rstitiously lieliercil tliat Saturday was his fortunate 
day) the lord chamberlain nuirchcd to attack the in.>urgonts ; while the earl 
of Oxford made a circuit io fall on tlieir rear; and Henry, with the artillery, 
waited in St. George’s Fields the event of the battle. The Cornish archers 
defended with obstinacy the bridge at Dc'ptford Strand, June 24th, but the 
moment it was forced the insurgents fled in despair. Two thousand were 
killed: fifteen hundred were taken. I^ord Audley lost his head; Flammock 
and Joseph were hanged the rest obtained a pardon from the king, and were 
allowed to compound for their liberty with their captors on the best terms 
in their power. This lenity, so unusual in Henry, was attributed by some 
to policy, and a desire to attach to his cause the men of Cornwall ; by others, 
to gratitude for the life of the lord chamberlain, whom the insurgents had 
matie prisoner at the commencement of the action, and had restored to liberty 
without ransom. 

Awhile the attention of tlie king was occupied by the Cornish insurgents, 
James again crossed the borders and laid siege to the castle of Norham, while 
his fight troops scoured the country as far as the Tees. But the earl of Surrey, 
vfith twenty thousand men, was now hastening towards the north. The 
plunderers cautiously retired as he advanced; James abandoned the siege; 

’ Joseph, according to PolydoTc Vergil," said he cared not, for his name would be immortaL 

H. W.— VOt. XIX. p 
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and Suirey retaliated on the Scottish borderers the injuries which they had 
on their T^ngliwh neighbours. The failure of this second expedition, 
with the news of the defeat of the Comishmen, induced the king of Scots 
to listen to the suggestion Don Pedro Ayala, the Spanish ambaffiador, who 
laboured with earnestness to reconcile the two monarchs. A truce was con- 
cluded, September 30th, for seven years, and subsequently prolonged by Ayala 
to the termination of one year after the death of the survivor of ue two 
monarchs. 

The enthusiasm which had been excited by the first appearance of Warbeck 
in Scotland had long been on the dechne ; and about the time of the meeting 
of the commissioners, whether it was that he saw the current of public opinion 
setting against him, or hoped to profit by the troubles in Cornwall, or had 
received a hint from his royal protector (for all these reasons have been 
assigned), he departed from Scotland with four ships and six score companions. 
He first touched at Cork, July 26th, and solicited in vain the aid of the earl of 
Desmond. From Cork be directed his course across the Channel to Whitsand 
Bay, and proceeding by land to Bodmin, September 7tli, unfurled tlie standard 
of rtichara IV. The nien of Cornwall had not acquired wisdom from their 
recent defeat. Three thousand offered their .services to the adventurer, and 
tliat number was doubled before he reached the city of Exeter. Here he 
formed his army into two divisions, with which ho attempted to force his way 
by the only entrance into the city, the east and north gates. From one he 
was repulsed with considerable loss; tlie other he reduced to ashes. On the 
next morning Warbeck returned to the assault ; but the loss of two hundred 
men, and the arrival of aid to the besieged from the country, induced him to 
solicit a suspension of hostilities, during which he withdrew his followers. 
Many of these now abandoned him; but the Cornish men advised him not to 
despair ; and he had reached Taunton, when he was apprised of the approach 
of the royal army under the lord cliamberlain, and Lord Brooke, the steward 
of the hous(diold. 

On September 21st I he adventurer, with great composure of countenance, 
made prepaialionr for battle, but his heart failed him at the sight of the royal 
standard ; and at midnight, leaving ids followers to their fate, he rode away, 
with a guard of sixty men, to the sanctuary of Beaulieu, in Hanipsliire. In the 
morning the insurgents submiltod to the royal mercy. The ringleaders were 
hanged ; tlie crowd, on the arrival of Henry at Exeter, were led, bareheaded 
and with haltera round their necks, into his pn-sence, and discharged after a 
suitable admonition; and the inhabitants of the villages in which Warbeck 
hod obtained either aid or refreshment were amerced in proportionate sums 
of money to the amount of ten thousand jxemds.’ 

The pretender’s wdfp, the lady Catherine Gordon, who had been left at 
Mount St. Michael, submitted at the first summons. AVhen she was introduced 
to the king, according to Andr6,/ she blushed and burst into tears; but he 
relieved her apprehensions, and sent her to the queen, with whom she after- 
wards lived as an attendant, still retaining, on account of her beauty, the 
appell.ation of "the white rose,” which she had originally derived from the 
pretensions of her husband.’* 


[‘GaifdnerJ speakB of this raetiiocl as characteristir of Henry VII, who thus obtained 
large funds, and by allowing their payment in instalments kept the guilty men under bond 
lor good behaviour.! 

•..u’t white rose" was afterwards married to Sir Matthew Cradock, and was buried 
wwh him in the church of Swansea, in Wales, where their tomb and epitaph are still to be 
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the flimotuary of Beaulieu the fi^tive was repeatedly tempted to leave 
it by promises of pardon ; and after a severe struffile, October 5th, reived to 
throw himself on the mercy of the conqueror. The king did not violate his 
word but refused to admit him into his presence. When he returned to 
London, November 27th, Warbeck rode in his smte, surrounded by multitudes, 
who gazed wito wonder at the man whose claim and adventures had so long 
engaged their attention. He was conducted as a spectacle through the 
principal streets of the city; ordered to confine himself within the precincts 
of the palace; and repeatedly examined before a board of commissioners as to 
his parentage, his instructors, and his associates. Whatever disclosures he 
made were kept secret; but he grew weary of his confinement in the palace, 
and at the end of six months contrived, June 8, 1498, to elude the vigilance 
of his keepers. The alarm was instantly given ; patrols watched every road 
to the coast; and the fugitive, in despair of success, surrendered himself to 
the prior of the monasitery at Sheen. The monk encouraged him with the 
hopes of pardon, and by his solicitations extorted from the kmg a promise 
to spare the life of the suppliant. 

But he was compelled to stand a whole day in the stocks at AVestminster 
Hall, and the next in Cheapside, and on both occasions to read to the people a 
confession which he had signed with his own hand. In this barren and unsatis- 
factory document he acknowledged that he w.-is a native of Toumay, the son 
of John Osbeck and Catherine cli Faro; gave the nanics and professions of his 
relations, and of the persons with whom he had lived at Antwerp, Middel- 
burg, and Lisbon; luid stated that on his arrival at Cork he was taken first 
for Siranel, who had personated the earl of Warwick, then for an illegitimate 
son of Richard HI, and lastly for the duke of York, the second son of Edward 
IV ; that he was invited into France by Charles VllI ; “ from France he went 
into Ireland, from Ireland into Scotland, and so into England.” It is plain 
that this confession was composed from the disclosures which he had pre- 
viously mafle.^ 

It describes with minuteness his parentage and original occupation — points 
which Henry wished to impress on the minds of the pertplo — but was silent 
on subjects which it might have been unpleasant or impolitic to disclose, 
his transactions with foreign princes, and the assjurauces of support which he 
had received from native subjects. After suffering his punislunent he was 
committed to the Tower. 


EXECUTIOX OF THE LAST OP THE PLANTaGENETS 

This seems to have been the age of intrigue and imposture. From the 
capture of Simnel to the appearance of Warbeck, Henry had been kept in 
constant alarm by repeated attempts in favour of the carl of Warwick. Now 
that Warbeck was in prison, the riglits of the earl wore again brought forward, 
and a person of the name of Ralph Wilford undertook to personate the youiig 
prince. He was taught to act his part by Patrick, jin Augustinian friar, and 

[‘ Not aS historians have that Perkin Warbeck was an impostor. Horace Wal- 

pole 0 asserts that he was tnily the duke of York, and tlie hiatoriana Carte p arid Heorj-^ A agree 
with him_. Hallam,r in his Middle Ages, says that "a very strong conviction either wav is 
not readily Attamable.” MacFarlanei^ believed “that Perkin was an impostor, but that 
llpnry overdid his part, and never proved him one.” But Andr£,f Bacon.v Bume.f Madden,* 
Kirkup.t Qairdner,* and numberless others, are convinced of his dishonesty; and history is 
so fuQ of such pretensions, that it will be safe to consign Perkin Warbeck to the limbo of Lam- 
bert Simnd, and the false Russian Dmitri.] 
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chose the county of Kent for the theatre in which he should make his first 
appearance. As a preparatory step, a report was circulated of the death of 
Warwick; after a short interval the pretender whispered in the ears of a few 
confidants that he was the carl, and soon afterwards his instructor published 
to the world the important secret in a sermon. It is difficult to conceive on 
what they could ground their hope of success. Both were immediately appr^ 
hended. The friar was condcmnetl to perpetual imjirisonment ; Wilford, in 
Murcli, 14S9, paid with Ids life the forfeit of his temerity. 

The mal earl of Warwick, ami the prtd ended duke of York, were now fellow- 
prisom.'rs in the Tower. They soon contracted a mutual friendshi]), wept over 
tlicir common nji.sfortune, and, whether it originated with themselves or was 
suggested to them by others, adopted a plan for their escape. Four of the 
warders wen* gained over to murder the govc'mor an*l conduct the captives to 
a place of security, w'heie, if we may Ix'licve llio records of their trials, Warbeck 
was to be again proclaimed by the title of Richard IV, and Warwick was to 

summon the n'tainers of his father 



Tumm Hisoe 


to the stajidard of 11)0 new king. 

Warbtick w*as indicted in West- 
minster Hall iis a foreigner, guilty 
of acts of treason since his handing 
in hlngland. He received sentence 
I of death, and at the place of execu- 
tion, November 16th, affirmed on 
t the word of a dying man the truth 
k of eveiy particular contained in 
his original confession. With him 
suffered his first adherent O’Water; 
ami both, expressing their regret 
for tin* imposture, asked forgive- 
ness {)f the king. Before their 


punishment the. earl of Wanvick 
was arraigned at lh<* bar of the hoti.se of lonls. Of bis own accord he 
pleaded guilty ; the earl of Oxftm as lord steward projiounced judgment; 
ami after a few days Henry signwl thi; warrant for the e.xccutioii of the last 
legitimate tlesceiiflant of the Plantagenets whose* pretensions could excite 
tli(* jealousy of tlie house of Tudor. Warwick owed his dtyith to the re.stlcss 
officiousness of his friends, who bj.' rejjcatcd atteni[>t.s had convinced Henry 
that the existence of the earl was incompatible with his own safety. Still it 
will be difficult to clear the king from the guilt of shedding innocent blood. 
This victim of royal suspicion liad l)«!n confined from childhood for no other 
crime than his birth. Ortainly he was justified in attempting to recover 
his lilxirty. Had he even been guilty of the other part of the charge, his 
youth, his igiior.ance, Jiis simjilirity, and (he peculiar circumstances of his 
situation, ought to have saved him from capital punishment,. The whole 
nation lamenteil his fati* ; and to remove the odium from the king, a report, 
probably false, was circulated that Ferdinand of Spain had refused to bestow 
ins daughter Catherine on the prince of Wales as long as so near a claimant 
of the house of York was alive. Catherine herself had been told of the 


report and in the following reign was heard to ohsorx'c that she could never 
expect mucli happiness from her union with the family of Tudor, if that 
union had been purchased at the price of royal and innocent blood 
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THE SCOTCH MARHIAGE RELATIONS 

From this period the ambition of Henry was no more alarmed by pre- 
tenders to the crown, nor his avarioi distressed by the expense of foreign 
expeditions.^ The principal events of his reign during the ten years of tran- 
quillity which preceded his death may be comprised under the two heads, 
of his treaties with other powers, and his expedients to amass money. 

Henry wtis not less careful than the French monarchs to preserve the 
alliance between the two crowns. Naples was converted into a province of 
the French monarchy. But it was lost with the some rapidity with which it 
had Ijeen won. The pope, the king of the Romans, the king of Castile, the 
duke of Milan, and the republic of Venice entered into a league, by which they 
guaranteed to each other their respective dominions; and Charles was com- 
pelled to abandon his contjuest. Tlic next year Henry acceded to the general 
confederacy. In 1498 Charles died, and was succeeded by Louis XII. That 
prince, who inherited the passion of his predecessor for the conquest of 
Naplc.s, cluM'rfully ratified the treaty of Etaplcs, and bound himself by the 
most solemn oaths to pay the remainder of the debt. 

The truces between England and Scotland, though frequently renewed 
and enforced with menaces and punishments, were but ill observed by the 
fierce and turbulent inhabitants of the borders; and a war must have ensued 
had not the English monarch been as phlegmatic as the Scottish was irritable. 
Foxe, bishop of Durham, first wrote to James, and afterwards visited him at 
the abbey of Melrose, September 2nd, 1496; and so successful were the address 
and elocjuence of that prelate, that the king offered, what he had formerly 
n'fuHod, to marry Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry, By the English 
prince the offer was nio.st joyfidlv lujceptcd; and when some of his council 
exiireased a fi'ar that then, in failure of the male line, England might hereafter 
become an appendage to the Scottisli crown, “No,” ho replied, “Scotland 
will become an apjiendage to the Ihiglish, for the smaller must follow the 
larger kingdom.” Tla; evcait has vruifiod the juediclion, and the marriage 
has been productive of more substantial benefits than Henry could probably 
foresee. It has not only united the two crowns on one head; it has also coii- 
trilmU'd U) unite; the two kingdoms into one empire. 

The parties were sohannly affianced to each other January 29th, 1502, in 
the queen’s chamber, the earl of Bothwell acting ius proxy for James; tourna- 
ments were performed for two days in honour of (he ceremony; and to ex- 
hilarate the populace, twelve hogsheads of claret were tapped in the streets, 
and twelve bonfires kindled at night. At the same time was concluded, 
aftor one hundred and seventy ye.ars of war, or of tnices little better than 
war, a treaty of }Tcrpih.uaI peace ijetween the two kingdoms. 

James, however, was careful (hat his new engagements sliould not interfere 
with (he ancient alliance Ixitwoen Sc/)(Jand and France. When he swore to 
observe the treaty, he had given to Henry the usual title of king of France? ; 
but he instantly arose, [)rotestc<l that he had done it inadvertently, and 
repeated the oath with the omission of that word. 

At the time of the contract the princess was but twelve years of age, and 
James had consented that she should remain (wenty months longer under 
the roof of her royal parents.^ At length she departed, July 8th, 1503, from her 
grandmother’s palace at Colhweston, with a long train of ladies and gentlemen, 

[‘ According to the Spanish am(]a.ssador Do Puebla, the English crown was now more 
secure than it liM been for five centuries.] 
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who accompamed her a mile, kissed her, aod returned to the court. James 
repeatedly visited her on her progress ; and on her arrival in the nei^bourhood 
of Edinb^h, mounted her palfrey and rode with her behind him into his 
capital. The marriage ceremony was performed by the archbishop of Glasgow, 
and " the Englishe lords and ladyes," saj« Hall,“ “ returned into their countrey, 
gevyinec more prayse to the manlioodc, than to the good maner, and nurture 
of Soraand.” 


THE SPANISH MABniAQE 

Henry had always cultivated with particular solicitude the alliance of 
Ferdinand, king of Castile and Aragon, and, the more strongly to cement their 
friendship, had proposed a marriage between his eldest son Arthur, prince of 
Wales, and Catherine, tlic fourth daughter of the Castilian monarch. A pre- 
liminary treaty on this subject was concluded as early as the year 1492; it 
was followed in 1496, by another, accortling to which Ferdinand promised to 
give to the princess a portion of two hundred thousand crowns;* and Henry 
engaged that his son should endow her with one-third of his income at present, 
ana one-third of the income of the crown, if he should live to wear it. The 
marriage was postponed on account of the youth of Arthur; but when he had 
completed his twelfth year a dispensation was obtained to enable him to 
make the contract; and the marriage ceremony was performed in the clia^l 
of his manor of Bewdley, May 19th, 1501, where Catherine was represimted oy 
her proxy the Spanish ambassador.** She was nine or ten months older than 
Arthur; and when the latter had completed his fourteenth year, Henry de- 
mandoil her of her parents. She parted from tliem at Grenada, traversed 
Spain to Corunna, niid laniled at J’lymouth, October 2nd, 1501, after a weari- 
some and boisterous voyage. 

Tlie king met her at DogmerstieW, where she renewed to Arthur the con- 
tract whicli had been made by lier proxy; tlie marriage ceremony was per- 
formed in St. Paul’s; and at the door of the catliedral, and in the jucsenco of 
the multitude, Arthur endowed lier with one-third of his prop(*rty. The king 
spared no expense to testify his joy by dL«gui.sings, tournaments, and banquets ; 
and several of the nobility, to flatter the niouareh, indulged in a magnificence 
which proved ruinous to tls'ir families. The abilities of Artliur, the sweetness 
of his temper, and his proficiency in learning,** had gained him the. affection 
of all who knew him ; and his bride, by her beauty, modesty, and accom- 
plishments, became the object, of general admiration’ The castle of liudlow, 
in Shropshire, was assigned for their resilience; tJieir court represented in 
miniature the eourt of llieir royal parent; and the prince amidst his vassals 
was instructed by his council in the rudiments of government. But the 
weakness of his constitution sank vmder the rigour of the season, perhaps 
under the prevailing epicieniic called the sweating sickness; and the hopes of 
the nation were unexpectedly blighted by his premature death in the fourth 
month after his marriage, April 2nd, 1502. 


* The Spanish prowii was worth 'Is. 2d. 

P "Never,” gays Von ■Ranko.'t “was a more eventful marriage concluded.’'] 

• Besides the most eniinciit OTammarians, he had studied " in poetrie, Homer, Virgil, 
Buean, Ovjd, Sifius, Flnutua, and Terence; in oratorie, Tulhes oflices, epistles, paradoxes, 
and Quintilian; in historie, Thueydidea, Livic, (V.sar’8 CommerUarifg, Suetonius, Tacitus, 
Plinius, Valerius Maximus, Salust, and Kusebiua. Wherein we. have been particular, to sigoifie 

what authors were then thought fit to be elementary and rudimentail unto ptincea.” Speed * 

who quotes a manuscript of Andrd,# the preceptor of Arthur. > 
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The intelligence vas first opened to the king by his confessor. He sent 
for the queen, who, seeing him oppresed with sorrow, "besought his grace that 
he would first aft^ Gkid remember the weale of his owne noble person, the 
comfort of his reahne and of her. She then saied, that my ladie his mother 
had never no more children but him onely, and that God by his grace had 
ever preserved him, and brought him where that he was. Over that, howe 
that God had left him yet a fayre prince, two fayre princesses ; and that God 
is where he was, and we are both young ynoughe; and that the prudence and 
wisdom of his grace spronge over all Christendomc, so that it should please 
him to take this according thereunto. Then the king thanked her of her good 
comfort. After that she was departed and come to her owne chamber, natural 
and motherly remembrance of that great lossc smote her so sorrowfidl to the 
hart, that those that were about her were faine to send for the king to comfort 
her. Then his grace of true gentle and faithfull love in good hast came and 
relieved her, and showed her how wise counsell she had given him before: 
and he for his parte would tlianke God for his sonn, and w'ould she should doe 
in likewise.” We have tran.scribed this account of Henry’s conduct on so 
interesting an occasion from an anonymous contemporary manuscript, as it 

S pears to do away the charge which has bcicii brought against him of treating 
Izabeth with indifference and neglect. In the manuscript of Andr^/ and 
the journals of the herald Wriothesley® they appear as if they entertained 
a real affection for each other, and Henry’s privy purse expenses show that he 
often made to her presents of “money, jewels, frontlets, and other ornaments, 
and also paid her debts.” 

The intelligence of this event alarmed Ferdinand and Isabella, the parents 
of the young widow. Anxious to preserve the friendship of England, as a 
coimterpoise to the enmity of France, they hastened to propose a marriage 
between their daughter and her brother-in-law, Henrj', now apparent heir to 
the throne. The English monarch affected to receive the communication 
with indifference, and suspimdcd kis a.s.sent, that he might ascertain whether 
a more profitable bargain might not be made with some t>ther court; while, 
on the other hand, the Spaniard, to quicken the <lctermination, sought to 
alarm the avarice of his ally by requiring the immediate return of Catherine, 
with the restoration of the one hundrwl thousand crowns, the half of her 
marriage portion, which had already been paid. 

The negotiation at length was opened, but it proved as difficult to wring 
money from Ferdinand, as to satisfy the expectations of Henry ; and a year 
elapsed before it was finally agreed that the marriage should be contracted 
within two months after the arrivid of a dispensation from the pope ; that it 
should be solemnized when tlio young prince had completed his fourteenth 
year; and that Ferdinand should previously transmit to London another 
sum of one hundred thousand crowns, the remaining half of the portion of 
Catherine. The dispensation was obtained; the parties w’ere contracted to 
each other, December 26th, 1503 , but the Spanish monarch either could not 
or would not advance the money, and his English Iwother cared little for the 
delay. The princess, a widow, and in his custody, was an hostage for the 
goodwill of her father; and by retaining this hold on the ho|5es and fears of 
the Spaniard he expected to extort from him concessions of still greater 
importance.* 

t‘ While Catherine remained in England she was the virtim of the parsimony of both 
her father and her prospeetivn fnther-in-law. The latter gave her ftxjd only, the former no 
mon^, and she actually oomplfuned that she had been kept for years in a state of such des- 
titution that she could not even reward her servants or buy them clothes.] 
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About ten months after the death of Prince Arthur his mother Elizabeth 
died, February 11th, 1503, at the age of thirtyHseven. Henry’s mourning might 
be sincere ; but it was short, and he quickly coi^led himself for his loss oy cal- 
culating the pecuniary aflvantages which he might derive from a second mar- 
riage.* The late king of Naples had begu^thed an immense property to his 
widow ; her presumed riches offered irresistible attractions to the heart of the 
English monarch, and three private gentlemen were commissioned to procure 
an introduction to the queen under the pretext of delivering to her a letter from 
the dowager princess of Wales. In tlieir report to the king tliey praised her 

person, her disposition, and her acquire- 
ments, but added the unwelcome intellipnce 
that the reigning king had refused to fulfil 
the testament of his predecessor. Henry’s 
passion was instantly extinguished; he cast 
his eyes on another rich widow, Margaret, 
the duchess of Savoy, and from an accident 
which he attributed to his good fortune, he 
flerived a strong hope of succeeding in his suit. 

On the death of Isabella, (lueen of Cas- 
tile, November 2()th, 1504, her husband Ferdi- 
nand surrendered the sceptre of Castile to 
1h.s daughter Juana, the wife of the archduke 
Philip, but claimed the regency in virtue of 
the will of his lab* consort. 'The new king 
anil queen in the beginning of 1506 left the 
Netherlands to take possession of the Castil- 
ian throne : but the weather was unfavour- 
able, and, after struggling with adverse winds 
for more than a fortnight, they sought shelter 
in til'* harlwiir <if Falmouth. It was in vain 
that their eouneil objected. They went on 
shore in search of refreshment, and Henry 
gra.si)e(l at the. opportunity of deriving advan- 
tage from their indiscretion. In terms which 
ailniitU'd of no refusal, he invited them to 
his court, detained them during three months 
in splendid captivity, and extorted from them 
several vjduable concessions as the price of 
their rclcasi'. 

CoaTOMB OP Time op He.vhy \ II Margaret of Savoy was the sister of Philip, 

and tlial. prince u iis compelled to agree to a 
marriage Iretwcen her and Henry, and to fix the amount of her portion at 

300.000 crowns, each crown being equal in value to four shillings English ; 
of which sum 1(K),000 crowns should be paid in August, and the remainder 
by equtd instalments within six years. Maigaretwas in the annual receipt of 

50.000 crowns arising from her two dowries, as the widow of John, prince 
of Spain, and of J’hilibert, duke, of Savoy. This siun the king required to 
be settled on himself for his own use and benefit, while the princess w'ould 
be amply indemnified by the income wliich she would receive as queen of 

[' According to Gairdncr.fr Henry had, upon the death of his wife, made a monstroiia 
proposal to marry his daughter-in-law Catlrerine. It deeply shocked her mother Queen 
Isabella, who demanded her return, but consented to the betrothal with the brother of Cath- 
erine’s dead husband.] 
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p^nglanii. Heiuy had formerly obtained the consent of Masdmilian that 
Charles, the infant son of Philip, should manjr Mary, the youn^t daughter 
of the En^h kin^. To this the captive prince, tiiough he nad formerly 
refused, now gave his assent. [The marriage was confirmed by proxy Decem- 
ber 17th, 1608.] 

A new treaty of commerce was n^otiated between the subjects of the 
two kings, as prejudicial to the interests of the Flemish* as it was favourable 
to those of the English merchants. TTie king lent to the archduke on certain 
securities the sum of £138,000 towards the expense of his voyage to Spain. 


THE CArrURE OF SUFFOLK 

Lastly, Henry demanded the surrender of an individual whom he had 
long considered the most dangerous enemy of the house of Lancaster. This 
was Edmund, second son to the late duke of Suffolk. .lohn, earl of Lincoln, 
the eldest son, had fallen at the. battle of Stoke, and had been attainted by 
parliament. When the duke himself died, Edmund claimed the honours and 
estate of his father ; but Henry persisted in considering him as the heir of his 
attainted brother, maintained that he had no claim to the forfeited property, 
and compelled him to accept as a boon a small portion of the patrimony of 
his fathers, and to be content with the inferior title of earl. It was impossible 
to ascribe the king’s conduct to any other motive than a desire to humble a 
rival family; and the earl by his ungovernable passions soon involved himself 
in difficulties and danger. He ha<l killed a man who had offended him, was 
arraigned as a murderer at the King’s Bench, and commanded to plead the 
king’s pardon. His pride could not brook this indignity, and the court of 
his aunt, the duchess of Burgundy, received the fugitive. Henry, who is 
represented as desiroas to inveigle him into greater indiscretions, prevailed on 
him to return. At the marriage of the prince of Wales he vied in the splen- 
ilour of his equipage, imd his attentions to the royal family, with the most 
opulent and favoured of the nobility; and then, to the astonishment of the 
public, fled a second time, with his brother Richard, to the court of his aunt. 

Henry immediately foreboded an insurrection. Gir Robert Curzon was 
despatched to act the part of a spy under the mask of friendship ; and in a 
few weeks the earl's brother, William de la Pole, the lord Courtenay, who had 
married one of the late queen’s sisters, Sir William Wyndhatn, and Sir James 
Tyrrel, with a few others, worn apprehended, May 6th, 1602.2 Tq tjjg g].g(; 
two no other crime could be objecUxl than their relationship to the fugitive; 
the other two were condemned and executed for having favoured the escape 
of the king’s enemy; and all were afterwards attainted by parliament. By 
this act of vigour tlic conspiracy, if any conspiracy existed, was suppressed in 
its birth ; and Suffolk, left in extreme penury by the death of his aunt, after 
wandering for a time in Germany, had Wn permitted by the archduke Philip 
to reside in his dominions. Henry now demanded of that prince the surrender 
of the fugitive. It was in vain that he pleaded his honour ; he was given to 
know that he was himself a captive, and could only purchase his liwrty by 
consenting to the captivity of the earl. Compelled to yield, he exacted from 
Henry a promise that he would respect the life of Suffolk, and on the sur- 

P In Flanders It was called the Intercursus Afnlut in contrast with its predecessor, the 
Interniraus Magmts of 1496.] 

’It was on this occasion, according t» More,® that Tyrrel confessed the murder of 
Eidward V and his brother in the Tower. 
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render of the fugitive was permitted to prosecute his vojrage. The eari was 
sent to the Tower, March 16th, 1506. Thoiuh Henry thirsted for his blood, 
he feared to violate his engagement with Phuip; but before his death he left 
an order for the execution of his victhn as a le^y to the filial piety of his 
successor. The Spanish i)rincc, on his return to bis own country, honourably 
fulfilled his engagements with Henry. 

On ^ptcmber 23rd Philip died, and his widow Juana, in her own right 
queen of Castile, appeared to the imagination of the king a more desirable 
bride than Margaret. There were indeed two obstacles to be surmoimted, 
which would have deterred any other suitor. Juana laboured under a de- 
rangement of intellect, which rendered her incapable of giving her consent ;^ 
and Ferdinand, her guardian, would naturally oppose any measure which 
might deprive him of the government of her dominions. But Henry was not 
discouraged. He relinquished the pursuit of Margaret, contended that the 
malady of Juana was only temporary, oertasioned by the bad us^ which she 
had received from her last husband, and trusted to his own ingenuity to remove 
the objections of her father. However, the malady of Juana experienced no 
abatement. Henry desisted from his hopeless pursuit, and, accepting the 
apologies of Ferditrand for his delay in tire payment of the marriage portion, 
concluded with him a new treaty, by which the Spanish monarch was bound 
to transmit to London 100,000 crowns in four half-yearly iirstalmente, and 
Henry to permit the solenrnization of the marriage on the anival of the last. 
IVo were received by the king at the appointed time; he died before the 
arrival of the third. 


The king had for years been visited with regular fits of the gout. His 
strength visrbly wasted away, atrd every spring the most serious apprehen- 
sions were entertained for Iris life. Whatever might be the hope.s with whidi 
he flattered himself, his preachers did not allow him to be Ignorant of his 
danger. From the pulpit they admonished him of the extortion of his officers, 
and exhorted him to prepare for tleath by making reparation to the innocent 
sufferers. Henry does not appear to have been displea.sed with tlieir fieedom. 
He forgave all offenws against the crowm, with the exception of felony and 
murder; satisfied the creditors of all poisons confined for debts under the 
amount of forty shillings ; and ordered strict justice to be done to all who had 
been injured by the tyranny of the minister, Tlie prosecutions, however, 
were soon revived; it was contended that no injustice could be committed 
where the conviction was procured by due process of law ; and several of the 
most respectable citizens in Ixmdon were heavily amerced, and in default of 
payment throwi into prison. Thus Empson and Dudley continued to pursue 
their iniquitous career till they were arrested by the death of the king, who on 
^ril 21st, 1509, sank under the violence of his disease, the gout. The anxiety 
of his mind is strongly depicted in the provisions of his will ; but he might easily 
have foreseen that his injunctions for the reparation of injuries would be 
despised or eluded by a young and thoughtless successor. He left three 
children; a son Henr)’, wlio inherited his father’s crown, and two daughters, 
Margaret, married to James, king of Scots, and Mary, afterwards the wife of 
Louis XII, king of France. 

Henry VII appears to Iiavc been the first «>f the English kings since the 
accession of Heniy III who confined his expenses within the limits of his 


P The Spnnieh ambsssndnr De Ptiebla wrote home that the English thought little of 
Juana’s madness, as it would not prevent her bearing rhildren! Von Ranke, d however, insists 
tlmt Hen^ did not seriously intend this marriage, meaning only to keep Spain eager without 
arousing f^nce to war. He quotes Henry as saying that his policy was “to draw a brazen 
wall round England.’’] 
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income. But the civil wars had swept away those crowds of annuitants and 
cieditora that formerly used to besiege the doors of the exchequer, and the 
revenue of the crown came to him free from incumbrances, and augmented 
by forfeitures. 

But if the king was economical in his expenses and eamr in the acquisi' 
tion of wealth, it should also be added that he often rewarded with the gen- 
erosity, and on occasions of ceremony displayed the m^ificence, of a great 
monarch. His charities were many and profuse. Of his buildings, his three 
convents of friars fell in the next reign; his chapel at Westminster still exists, 
a monument of his opulence and taste. He is said to have occasionally ad- 
vanced loans of money to merchants engaged in profitable branches of trade ; 
and not only gave the royal license to the attempt of the Venetian navigator 
Cabot [Giovanni Gabotto], but fitted out a ship at his own expense to join in 
the voyage. Cabot sailed from Bristol, discovered the island of Newfound- 
land, June 24th, 1497, crept along the coast of Florida, and returned to Eng- 
land. It was the first European expedition that ever reached the American 
continent.* 


LOHD bacon's estimate OP HENRY VII 

This king (to speak of him in terms equal to his deserving) was one of the 
best sort of wonders — a wonder for wise men. Ho had parts (both in his 
virtues and his fortune) not so fit for a commonplace as for observation. 
Certainly he was religious, botli in his affection and observance. But as he 
could see clear (for those time.s) through superstition, so he W'ould be blinded 
now and then by human policy. He advanced churchmen. He was tender 
in the privilege of sanctuaries, though they wrought him much mischief. He 
professed always to love and seek p^acc ; and it was his usual preface in his 
treaties, that when Christ came into the world peace was sung, and when he 
went out of the world peace ivas 'x-quealhcd. And this virtue could not 
proceed out of fear or softne.ss, for he w'as valiant and active, and therefore 
no doubt it was truly Cliristism and moml. Yet he knew the w^ay to peace 
was not to seem to be <iesirou.s to avoid wars, Tlicrcfore would he make 
offers and fames of wars, till he liad mended the condi Jons of peace. It was 
also much, that one that was so groat a lover of peace should be so happy in 
war. For his arms, either in foreign or civil wars, were never unfortunate, 
neither did he know what a disaster meant. 

He did much maintain and countenance his laws, which (nevertheless) 
was no impediment to him to work his will. For it w'as so handled that 
neither prerogative nor profit went to diminution. And yet as he would 
sometimes strain up his laws to his prerogative, so would he also let down his 
prerogative to his parliament. For mint and wans and martial discipline 
(thinp of absolute power) he w'ould nevertheless bring to parliament. Justice 
was well administered in his time, save where the king was party ; save also 
that the council-table intermeddled too much with meum and imm. For it 
was a very court of justice during his time, especially in the beginning. But 
in that part both of justice and policy which is the durable part, and cut as it 
were in brass or marble, which is the making of good laws, he did excel. And 
with his justice he was also a merciful prince ; as in whose times there w'ere 
but three of the nobility that suffered : the earl of Warwick, the lord chamber- 
lain, and the lord Audley; though the first two were instead of numbers in 
the dislike and obloquy of the people. But there were never so great rebel- 
lions expiated with so little blc^ drawn by the hand of justice, as the two 
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rebellions of Blackheath and Exeter. But the less blood he drew the more he 
took of treasure; and as some construed it, he was the more sparing in the one 
that he might be the more pre-ssing in the other; for both would have been 
intolerable. Of nature assuredly he coveted to accumulate treasure; and 
was a little poor in admiring riches. 

This excess of his had at that time many glofla(^8 and interpretations. 
Some thought the continual rebellions wheiewifii he had been vexed had 
made him grow to liatt; liLs iieople ; some thought it was done to pull down 
tlieir stomaclis and to krep them low ; some for that he would leave his son a 
golden fleece ; some suspected he had some high design upon foreign parts. 

But those perhaps shml come 
nearest the truth that fetch not 
their reasons so far off ; but rather 
imi)utc it to nature, age, peace, 
anfl a mind fixed upon no other 
ambition or pursuit: whereunto 
I .should add, that having every 
day occasion to take notice of 
the necessities and shifts for 
money of other great princes 
abroad, it did the better by com- 
parison .set off to him tlie felicity 
of full coffers. As to his expend- 
ing of treasure, he never spared 
charge whicli his affairs required ; 
and in his buildings was luagnif- 
icisit; but his rewarils were very 
liiniU'd. So that his lilx'rality 
was rather upon his own state 
ami itiemory tliun upon the deserts 
of oflicns. Ho was of a high 
mind, and loved his own will and 
his own way; as one that nwered 
hira.se]f, and would reign indeed.* 
Had ho been a private man he 
would have been termed proud; 
but in a wise prince, it was but 
keeping of distance ; which indeed 
he did towards all ; not admitting 
any near or full approach cither 
to his power nr to his .secrets. For he was governed by none. His <iueen 
tnotwitlmtanding slie liiicl presented him with divers children ; and witli a 
crown also, though he would not acknowledge it) could do nothing with him. 
His mother he reverenced much, heard little. For any person agreeable to 
him for society (such as was Hastings to King Eilward the Fourth, or 
Cliarles Brandon after to King Henry the Eighth) he hail none; except we 
should account for sucli persoas Foxe and Br<ay and Eiiipson, because 
they were so much with liim. But it was but as the instrument is much 

[* Nu one can underBtand Ivis wign. ot VVmt of Ws son, or, we wight add, of his grand- 
daughtiT, Queen EUzabctii, without nppnTiatiiiR tlie fact that, however well served with 
couuciliuro, the sovereign was iu t hose da> s always his own prime minister. The Tudor policy 
nil along was for the sovereign to “reign indeed" — or, in modern language, not only to reign 
but to govern. — GAttUiNicn.l)] 
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with the workman. He had nothing in him of vain-glory, but yet kept state 
and majesty to the height; being sensible that majesty maketh the people 
bow, but vain-glory boweth to them. 

Henry’s Choice of Advisers 

He kept a straight hand on his nobility, and chose rather to advance 
clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to him, but had leas 
interest in the people ; which made for his absoluteness, but not for his safety. 
Insomuch as I am persuaded it was one of the causes of his troublesome reign. 
For that his nobles, though they were loyal and obedient, yet did not co- 
operate with him, but let every man go his own way. He was not afraid of 
an able man, as Louis the Eleventh was. Neither did he care how cunning 
they were that he did employ; for he thought himself to have the master- 
reach, And as he chose well, so ho held them up well. For it is a strange 
thing, that though he were a d.ark prinen, and infinitely .suspicious, and his times 
full of secret conspiracies and tmubhs, yet in twenty-four yeans’ reign he 
never put down or discomposed counsellor or near servant, save only Stanley, 
tlic lord chamberlain. As for the dispasition of his subjects in general t^ 
wanls him, it stood thus with him, that of the throe affections which naturally 
tie the hearts of the .subjects to their sovereign — love, fear, and reverence— 
he had the last in hr'iglit, tlic! second in good measure, and so little of the 
fiixt, as ho was lieholding to Ihe other two. For his pleasures, there is no 
news of them. And yet by his instructions to Marsin and Rtile touching the 
ciueen of Naples, it someth he could interrogate well touching beauty. He 
did by pleasures as groat princes do by banquets, come and look a little upon 
them, and turn away. 

No doubt, in him a.s in all men (and most of all in kings), his fortune wrought 
upon his nature, and his nature upon his fortune. H(i attained to the crown, 
not only from a private fortune, which might endow him with moderation, 
but also from the fortune of an cxibnl man, which had quickened in him all 
seeds of observation and iruUistiy. And his time.s being rather prosperous 
than calm, had raised his confidence by success, but almost' marred his nature 
by troubhis. His wisdom, by often evading from peiils, was turned rather 
into a dexterity to deliver himself from dangers wdien they pre.ssed him, than 
into a provideiHic to prevent and remove them afar off. And even in nature, 
the sight of his mind was like some sights of eyes — rather strong at hand than 
to carry afar off. For his wit increased upon the occasion . and so much the 
more if the occiision were sharpened by danger. Yet take him with all his 
defects, if a man should comjjare him with the kings his concurrents in France 
and Spain, he shall find him more politic than Louis the Twelfth of France, 
and more entire .and sincere than Ferdinando of Spain. But if you shall 
change Louis the Twelfth for Lo»ns the Hleveuth, who lived a little before, 
then the consort is more perfect. For that Louis the Eleventh, Ferdinando, 
and Henry may be esteemed for the tres magi of kings of those ages. To con- 
clude, if this king did no greater mattera, it was long of himself; for what he 
minded he compassed. He was born at Pembroke castle, and lieth buried at 
Westminster, in one of the stateliest and daintiest monuments of Europe, 
both for the chapel and for the sepulchre. So that he dwelleth more richly 
dead, in the monument of his tomb, than he did alive in Richmond or any of 
his palaces. I could wish he did the like in this monument of his fame.fl 
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HALLAM OX THE C0X8TITUT10XAL EmiCTB OF THE BEIQX 

It has been usual to speak of this reign as if it formed a ^at epoch in our 
constitution; the king having by his politic measures broken the power of 
the barons who had hitherto withstood the prerogative, while the commons 
had not yet risen from the humble station which they were supposed to have 
occupied. I doubt, however, whether the change was quite so precisely refer- 
able to the time of Henry VII, and whether his policy has not been somewhat 
overrated. In certain respects his reign is undoubtedly an era in our history. 
It began in revolution and a change in the line of descent. It nearly coincides, 
which is more material, with the commencement of what is termed modem 
history, as distinguished from tlie middle a^s, and with the memorable events 
that have 1 (hI us to make that leading distinction, especially Uie consolidation 
of the great lOuropemi monarchies, among which England took a conspicuous 
station. 

But it is not evident that Henry VII carried the authority of the crown 
much beyond tiic point at which Edward IV had left it. Tlie strength of the 
nobility had been grievously impaired by the bloodshed of the civil wars, and 
the attainders that followed tlum. From this cause, or from the general 
intimidation, we find that no laws favourable to public liberty, or remedial 
with respect to the a^i-ession.s of power, were enacted, or (so far as appears) 
even proposeil in i)arliainent, during th<! leign of Edward IV ; the fiist, since 
that of John, to which such a remark can be applied. The commons, who had 
not always been so humble and abject as smatterers in history are apt to 
fancy, were by this time much degenerated from the spirit they had displayed 
under Edward III and Richard II. Thus the founder of the line of Tudor 
came, not certainly to an absolute, but a vigorous prerogative, wliich his 
cautious, dissembling temper and ci(«; attention to business were well cal- 
culated to extend. 

The laws of Henry VII have been highly praised by Lord Bacons as “deep 
and not vulgar, not made upon the spur of a particular occasion for the present, 
but out of providence for the futun?, to make the estate of his people still 
more and more happy, after the manner of the legislators in ancient and 
heroical times.” But when wo consider how very few kings or statesmen 
have displayeil this prospective wisdom and l)encvolence in legislation, we 
may hesitate a little to bestow so rare a praise upon Henry. lake the laws 
of all other times, his statutes seem to have liatl no further aim than to re- 
move some immediate inischief, or to prom(>tc some particular end. One, 
however, has been much celebrated as an instance of his sagacious policy 
and us the principal cause of exulting tlie royal authorit)' upon the rums of 
the aristocracy — the statute of Fme.s (as one passed in tlie fourth year of his 
reign is commonly called), which is sujiposed to have given tlie power of alien- 
ating entailed lands. But both the intention and effect of this seom not to 
have been justly apprehended. 

In the first place, it is remarkable that the statute of Henry VII is merely 
a transcript, with very little variation, from one of Richard III, whicli is 
actually printed in most editions. It was re-enacted, as we must presume 
in order to obviate any doubt, however ill grounded, which might h^ upon 
the validity of Richard’s laws. Thus vanish at once into air Se deep policy 
of Henry VII and his insidious schemes of loading on a prodigal aristocracy 
to its ruin. It is surely strange that those who have extolled this sagacious 
monarch for breaking the fetters of landed property (though many of them 
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were lawyens) should ueTer have observed that whatever credit might be 
due for the iimovation should redound to the honour of the unfortunate 
usurper. But Richard, in truth, had no leisure for such long-sifted proj- 
ects of strengthenii^ a throne for his posterity which he could not pre- 
serve for himself. His law, and that of his successor, had a different object 
in view. 

The real intention of these statutes of Richard and H^ry was not to dve 
the tenant in tail a greater power over his estate (for it is by no means (^ar 
that the words enable him to bar his issue by levying a fine; and when a 
decision to that effect took place long afterwards, it was with such difference 
of opinion that it was thought necessary to confimi the interpretation bjr a 
new act of parliament) ; but rather, by establishing a short term of prescrip- 
tion, to put a check on the suits for recovery of lands, which, after times of so 
much violence and disturbance, were naturally springing up in the courts. It 
is the usual policy of govemmente to favour passession ; and on this principle 
the statute enacts that a fine levied with proclamations in a public court of 
justice shall after five yeai-s, except in particular circun:stanccs, be a bar 
to ail claims upon lands. This was its main scope; the liberty of alienation 
was neither necessarj’, nor probably intended to be given. 

The two first of the Tudors rarely experienced opposition but when they 
endeavoured to levy money. Taxation, in the eyes of their subjects, was 
so far from being no tyranny, that it seemed the only .species worth a com- 
plaint. Henry VII obtained from his first parliament a grant of tonnage 
and poundage during life, according to several precedents of former reigns. 
But when general subsidies were granted, the same people, who would have 
seen an innocent man led to prison or the scaffold with little attention, twice 
broke out into dangerous rebellions; and as the-se, however arising from 
such immediate discontent, were yet a good deal connected with the opinion 
of Henry’s usurijation and the clamis of a pretender, it was a necessary policy 
to avoid too frequent imposition of burdens upon the poorer classes of the 
community. He had recourse accordingly to the system of benevolences, 
or contributions apparently voluntaiy, though in fact extorteil from his richer 
subjects. These, having become an intolerable grievance under Edward IV, 
were abolished in the only parliament of Richard III with strong expressions 
of indignation. But in the seventh year of Honry’s reign, when, after having 
with timid and parsimonious hesitation suffered the marriage of Anne of 
Brittany with Charles VIII, he was compelled by the national spirit to make 
a demonstration of war, he ventured to try this unfair and unconstitutional 
method of obtaining aid; which received aftenvards too much of a parlia- 
mentary sanction by an act enforcing the payment of arrears of money 
which private men had thus been prevailed upon to promise. 

Archbishop Morton is famous for the dilemma which he proposed to mer- 
chants and others whom he solicited to contribute. He told those who lived 
handsomely that their opulence was manifest by their rate of expenditure, 
■^ose, again, whose course of living was less sumptuous, must have grown 
rich by their economy. Either dass could well afford assistance to their 
sovereign. This piece of logic, imanswerable in the mouth of a privy council- 
lor, acquired the name of Morton's fork. Henry doubtless reaped great profit 
from these indefinite exactions, miscalled benevolences. But, insatiate of 
accumulating treasure, he discovered other methods of extortion, still more 
odious, and possibly more lucrative. Many statutes had been enacted in 
preceding reigns, sometimes rashly or from temporary motives, sometimes in 
opposition to prevailing usages which they could not restrain, of which the 
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G cuniary penalties, though exceedingly severe, wwe so little enforced as to 
,ve lost their terror. 

These his ministers raked out from oblivion; and, prosecuting such as 
could affoi^ to endure the law’s severity, filled his treasury with the dishon- 
ourable produce of amercements and forfeitures. The feudal rights became, 
as indeed they always had been, instrumental to oppression. The lands of 
those who died without heirs fell back to the crown by escheat. It was the 
duty of certain ofiicers in every county to look after its rights. The king’s 
title was to lie found by the inquest of a jury, summoned at the instance of 
the escheator, and returned into tlie exchequer. It then became a matter of 
record, and could not bo impeached. Hence the eschcators taking hasty 
inquests, or sometimes falsely pretending them, defeated the right heir of 
his succession. Excessive fines were imposed on granting livery to the king's 
wards on their majority. Infonnations for intrusions, criminal indictments, 
outlawries on civil prftcess, in short, the whole course of justice, furnished 
pretences for exacting mon(!y ; while a host of dependants on the court, sub- 
orned to p)Iay their part as witn(!ases, or even !is jurors, rendered it hardly 
po.ssible for the most innocent to escape these penalties. 

Empson and Dudley arc notorioas as the prostitute instruments of Henry’s 
avarice in the later and more unimpular years of his reign ; but they <loarly 
purchased a brief hour of favour by an ignominious death [under Henry VIII] 
and perpetual infamy. Tlic avarice of Henry VII, as it rendered his govern- 
ment unpopular, which had always been jienurious, must be decmeil a draw- 
back from the wisdom ascribed to him ; though by liis good fortune it answered 
the end of invigorating his power. By these fines and forfeitures ho im- 
poverished and intimidated the nobility. The earl of Oxford compounded, by 
the payment of £15,0(X), for the penalties he ha<l incurred by keeping 
retainers in livery; a practice mischievous and illegal, but too customary to 
have been punislied before this reign. Even the king’.s clemency seems to 
have lx*en influenced by the sordid motive of selling pardons; and it has been 
shown that he made a profit of every office in his court, and received money 
for conferring bishopries. 

It is asserted by early writers, though perhaps only on conjecture, that he 
left a sum, thus aina.ssed, of no less than £l,s0(),000' at his decease. 
This treasure was .soon dissipated by his suece-ssor, who hatl n'coursc to the 
assistance of parliament in the very first year of his reign. The foreign policy 
of Henry VIII, far unlike that of his father, w'as ambitious and enteiprising. 
No formiT king had invidvi'd himself so frequently in the labyrinth of con- 
tinental aliiances.* 


knight’s nCTURE OP ENGLAND AT THIS PERIOD 

It is the opinion of Hnllauri that “ there had evidently been a retrograde 
tendency tow'ariLs absolute monarchy between the reigns of Henry VI and 
Henry VIII.” An Italian historian, Biondi,^' who wrete in the time of James 
I, describes our mixed constitution as “a well-constituted aristocratic-demo- 
cratic monarchy” (aristodemocratica monorchia). It was the policy of the 
first Tudor to impair, if not to destroy, the aristocratic branch, before the 
democratic had acquired any great political force. The Venetian secretaryy 
says, “of these lords, who are c.alled milites, there are very few left, and these 
diminish daily. ” 

[' Gairdnert estimates this os equivalent to £18,000,000 to-day.] 
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At the commencement of the reign of Henry VII, the long immunity of 
the clergy from any interference of the legislature with their course of life, 
however criminal, was in a slight degree interrupted by a statute, which 
recognises the existence in the commonwealth of “priests, clerks, and relig- 
ious men openly noised of incontinent living.” ITie “act for bishops to pun- 
ish priests and other religious men for dishonest life,” provides that they 
may be committed to ward and prison, upon examination and other lawful 
proof, and that no action of wrongful imprisonment shall arise out of such 
commitment. But by a statute of three years later wc leam how frightful 
were the exemptions from the course of justice 
which persons in holy orders obtained. 

At the end of the leign of Henry VII the 
monastic establbhmenta were at the culminating 
point of their wealth and luxury. Some of tlie 
gross profligacy wliich gave the appearance, if 
not the reality, of justice to their violent su}> 
pression was the subject of papal admonitions 
in 1490. But in their hospitality and their 
magnificence they commanded much [M)pulur 
support ; and nothing seemed so unlikely as that 
in thirty years they should be swept away. There 
was scarcely a cloud, “ bigger than a man’s hantl,” 
to give sign of the coming storm. It is only w'hen 
wc have evidence of the real contempt which the 
higlier order of minds, even amongst churchmen, 
feR for the impostures which contributcHl so 
mainly to the riches of the monastic shrines, that 
we discover how doubtful was lliat tenure of 
[Kipularity which rested more ujion vain delusion, s 
than upon the real benefit which the jx'ople de- 
rived from the teachings of religion. 

Although the material wealtli of England had 
been decidedly increasing during the reign of 
Henry VH, wc have abundant evidence tlial its 
natural resources were very imperfectly brought 
into operation. The population appeaiful to the 
Venetian traveller!/ not to bear any proixntion to the futility of the land 
and the riches of the cities. In passing from Dover to London, and from 
London to Oxford, the country appeared to him to bt' very thinly inhabited. 
He inquired, also, of (h(j.sc who rode to the north of (he kingdom, and of those 
who went to Bristol and into Coniwall, juul found them was no difference in 
their report upon this point. The population at (he beginning of the six- 
teenth century has lieen estimatc'd at four millions; but the data for this 
conclusion are scarcely to be relied on. 

In an act of 1488-9, “concerning the Isle of Wight,” it is recited that the 
isle is “late decayed of people”; and in an act of the same session, “against 
pulling down of towns,” it is declared, that “where, in some towns, two hun- 
dred persons were occupied and liveif by their lawful labours, now be tliere 
occupied (wo or three herdmen.” The grievance to which this decay of 
population is ascribed, is the conversion of tilled land into pasture ; and the 
consolidation of farms and farmholds “ into one man’s hold and hands, that 
of old time were wont to be in many several persons’ holds and hands, and 

a. W.—VOL. XIX. E 
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many several households kept in them, and thereby much people multiplied.” 
Hiis is the process of whiw More* so bitterly complains, but of which he 
judged with the half-knowledge of his time on all economical questions. 
“Forsooth, my lord, quoth I he is addressing Morton— “your sheep, that 
were wont to be so meek and tame, and so small eaters, now, as I hear say, 
be become so great devourers and so wild, tliat they eat up and swallow down 
the very men themselves. They consume, destroy, and devour whole Mds, 
houses, and cities." 

In the time in which Henry Yll legislated, and More declaimed against 
the decay of population through pasturage, the tillage of the land was so un- 
probtable that it afforded no return for the employment of capital. It yielded 
only a miserable subsistouce to those who worked it, with imperfect instru- 
ments; with no knowledge of the rotation of crops; with no turnip husbandry 
to fatten sheep less wastefully than in the pastures ; with no sufficient knowl- 
edge of the value of manures. The employment of capital in the feeding of 
sheep, being the more profitable inode of its use, speedily produced a greater 
demand for the labour of the whole country, than the ancient mode of culti- 
vating small patches of land by the cottier-tenantry, who had succeeded the 
serfs of the earlier times. The pastures were furnishing employment to the 
manufacturers, the retailers, the merchants, of the great towns; and the 
profit of the pastures would, in course of time, bring about that larger 
swtem of tilla^ which would more perfectly unite the operations of the 
shepherd and the ploughman under the .same tenancy. 

It was more profitable to export wool and broiul'cloth than to export 
grain ; and no lepslation and no philosophy could comjxd the application of 
capitm to the growth of corn where it could b(^ more advantageously applied 
to the growth of sheep. The indirect stimulu.? which a judicious investment of 
axscumulated wealth in one branch of industry must' produce upon all industries, 
was not then understood; nor was it understood during .succeeding period of 
growing probiierity. 

The visible wealth of the people in plate was the admiration of foreigners, 

“ There is no small innkeeper, however poor and humble ho may be, who does 
not wrve his table with silver dishes and drinking cups; and no one who has 
not in his house silver plate to the amount of at least £100 sterling, is con- 
sidered by the English to be a fierson of any consequence." This observerj/ 
adds, “The roost remarkable thing in London is the wonderful quantity of 
wrought silver.” The accumulation of capital in the fonn of plate was the 
result of the law which forbade any investment which would produce interest 
upon loan. And yet legislation here, as in all other cases which mterfere 
with the natural laws of exchange, was not altogether effectual; for the same 
traveller remarks, of the English traders, “ tliey are so diligent in mercantile 
pursuits, that they do not fear to make contracts or usury.” They had the 
boldness to carry on commerce upon borrowed capital-^a proof that the 
industry of the country had become, to some extent, energetic and self-reliant. 

Another law, of the same contracted nature, was the more stringent re- 
^actment of a statute of Edward IV which had expired, forbidding coin of 
Enpand or any other country, or plate, bullion, or jewels, to be carried out 
of the kingdom, “to the great iinpovcrisliing of the realm.” 

This fallacy, that a country is rich in proportion as it receives money in 
foreign commercial transactions and pays none, was kept up for several hun- 
dred years in the delusion called Balance of Trade. How this law inter- 
fered with the exteiision of commerce, and the consequent ability of the con- 
sumers to be supplied at the cheapest rate, may be easily conceived. Its 
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oppreanon of the v^a^r from the shores of England may be understood 
from the instance of Erasmus, who, returning to his own counti;y from Dover, 
was stripped by the king's officers of all hu money, except six angels, the 
amount permitted to be carried out of tlie realm. The poor scholar’s little 
treasure was what he had eanied by imparting his stores of learning to the 
youth of the country that thus despoiled him. 

The principle of regulating the prices of commodities still went on, as we 
have related of previous periods, without reference to any of the circumstances 
that must render an invariable price unjust, even if it were possible to be 
generally enforced. The complaint of the commons, ihat hat-makers and 
cap-makers “sell their hats and cara at an outrageous price ^averring that 
what they buy for sixteen pence tney sell for three shdlings — is simply evi- 
dence of the absence of competition. We may be quite sure that when it 
was enacted that no hatter should sell the best hat above the price of twenty 
pence, the purchaser really obtained no cheaper commwlity; that he lost in 
quality what he gained in price. But it was long before governments found 
out the absurdity of such interference witli private dealings, in matters where 
an universal principle could not be applied. 

There had been no attempts to rotate wages for half a ccntuiy. In 1495 
a new scale is set up, whicli, after the sliort experience of one year, it was 
found impossible to maintain; and it was therefore repealed in 1496, for 
“divers and many reasonable eoiusiderations and causes.’’ The price of com 
was fluctuating, from four shillings a quarter in 1496 to twenty shillings a 
quarter in 1497; and we can therefore well believe that it was not "for the 
common wealth of poor artificers,” that the carpenter, with his sixpenra a day, 
should be content to earn the fortieth [rart of a quarter of wheat in 1497, 
when he had obtained an eighth part in 1495. His wages would not rise 
proportionately with the price of necessaries; but in the power of making a 
free contract he would And some mitigation of the hardships of a famine 
season. It is evident from the tone of the legislation of Henry VII that the 
labouring and indigent classe.s were regarded with a little more consideration 
than in the times which had inunediutely succeeded those of the system of 
slavery. 

The cruelty of the laws against vagrancy, however modified, was seen by 
More* — “They bo cast into prison as vagabonds, because they go about 
and W'ork not, whom no man will set at work, though they never so willingly 
profifer themselves thereto.” But if the wanderer was in this reign treated 
with a little lenity — liowcver pursued with savage cruelty in the next reign — 
the thief, in most cases, was hanged without mercy. 

Era.smus,*'!' in one of his letters, says that the harvest of highway-robbery 
is abundant amongst the English. Chimes of violence appear to have been 
far more common than the fraudulent offences for which the age of Elizabeth 
was so remarkable. Tlie transition from the times of feudal service to those 
of independent labour was a necessary cause that the dischar^d servinginan 
of a decayed house — “ who was wont with a sword and a buckler by his side 
to jet through the street with a bragging look” — should take a purse instead 
of wielding a spade. It was an age of stews and ale-houses, of dice and cards; 
and these temptations produced their usual effects, when there were gross 
ignorance and low morals ; unsettled employment ; sanctuaries to flee to ; and 
judgment to be arrested by the ability to read a verse of the Bible. 

The sanitary condition of London and the great towns was not wholly 
disregarded. But the sweating sickness was the terror of England at the b^ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, as Uie plague was in the seventeenth, and 
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the cholera in the nine^ni^. Filth, and imperfect ventilation, were amongst 
the main causes of epidemic disease at each of these periods. Erasmus saw 
that the English so constructed their rooms as to a^iiit no thorough draught; 
and says, “Before I was thirty years old, if I slept in a room which feen 
shut up for some months without ventilation, I was immediately attacked 
with fever.” The close air of tlie English houses, iii ‘his sensible opinion, 
ripened into ijestUence. The dirt even of the letter households of the six- 
teenth century was most striking to the Rotterdam scholar, who enmp from a 
land of cleanliness: “Tlie floors are mostly of clay, and strewed with ruslies. 
Fresh rushes are periodically laid over them, but Uie old ones remain as a 
toundation for perhajis twenty years togetlier.” The abominations which 
Erasmus mentions as coiiected in these successive layers need not be here 
particularised. 

^ _ “It would contribute to health,” says the same observer of our manners, 
“ if people ate and drank less, and lived on fresli rather than salt meat." The 
feasts of the metropolitan city were as magnificent in the days of Henry VII as 
in our times— ami, it would apjiear, quite as stupid. The Venetian travelleri( 
Kaw the mayor a biiru|uct at the Ouildliall^ where u thousand people were 
seated at table ; and “ this dinner lasted four hours or more.” At the sheriff’s 
dinner he also ohsei-vcil “the infinite profu.sion of victuals.” He adds, “I 
noticed how pimctiliotusly they sat in their order, and the extraordinary 
silcnop of evf'ry out*.” Tho habit of feasting and being feastod^the dinners 
of parime which the siitiriM. of our own days so justly ridiculcji* amongst the 
manifold follies of vulgar ostentation— was a part of the old English character ; 

They think that no greater honour can be confe-ned or received than to 
invite others to eat witli them; and Ihej’Woidd sooner give five or Ri.x ducats 
txi firovKie un cut('rtauuii<?iiL for a pokhmi tliaii a groat to assist him. in anv 


Iho old pruie of the English was national. “Above all things,” says 
I’irasnius, take cave not to censuri' or des])isc any individual things in the 
country ; the natives are very patriotic, and truly hot witlicmt reason.” The 
Venetian says, “They think that thei-e are no other men than themselves 
and no other world but It'nglaud; and wlieiiever (hey a hiunlsome for- 
eigner, they s-ay that he looks like an EnglLslniian. ’’ The “ lords of human kind ” 
have now, for the uiotft part, absorbed the prido of country into a nHm)wer 
circfo. It IS the ptulc of possession, the dignity of his own estate, liis stock 
his hon.se bis carnage, his liveries, his dimiez-s, and Iiis wine, that now marks 
the high-blown patriotic native. His country is chiefly valued as conipre- 
henduig whatever ministers to his individual glory and gratification 

The iierilous joustinas of the lists of the king’s manor of Sheen: the 
solemn banmiete of Guildhall; the Lonls of Misrule at the festivals of the 
court and the city; the Masks and pi>^uising.s of royal and noble palaces— 
were but reflections of the spirit of activity and enjoyment that abided 
m the MopJe, ^ndst many pliysical privations ami a general absence of what 
we^l comforE Tlie ‘anti.juc pageaiitry” of Christmas, the old merriments 
of Laster and May-<hiy, were tnmsmilted from a liigher anUouity, It was 
the poetry of the British, Homan, and Saxon race, blending with the 
fCBtivals of the early Christian chnrdi, ami po]iularly kept up in the mixed 
excitement of reverence and frolic. These ceronionials, in their original tim- 
phcity so assoeiated with tiie love of nature— with the holly and ivy of De- 
cember, the linden of the early spring, the blossoms of the life^tirring May 
—were especially attractive to the inhabitants of the crowded towns. The 
citizens of Corrilull had danced under the May-pole beneath St. Aiidrew's 
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churcli from time immemorial. The parishes had joined from the earliest 
days of their ^ilds, to go forth to the woods to fetch in the May. 

They had lighted the bonfires in the streets, as their fathers had lighted 
them ; and the players at bucklers were there, as they were of old. The parisli 
clerks performed their interludes in Sniitliheld as in the time of the second 
Richard. The wrestlers contended before the mayor and aldennen, and the 
archers went out into Finsbury Fields, as their fathers before them. The 
Marching Watch lighted up the gabled roofs of the city of Lud, as it had done, 
time out of mind, when every man’s door was “ shadowed with green birch, 
long fennel, St. John’s wort, orjnne, and while lilies”; seven himdred burn- 
ing cressets sent up their “triumphant fires”; and the two thousand men of 
the marching watch came on with the cresse^bearers, each armed with har- 
quebuss and bow and pike, their bright corslets glittering in the pitchy flame, 
whilst the waits of the city played their merriest times, and tlie morrice- 
dancers kejjt time to their inspiring notes. 1 1 was an institution that dated 
from the time of Henry III. Them was a reality in this marvellous pageant, 
of which Stow<!“ writes with the entliusia-slic pride of a London citizen. The 
men of the watch were the organised guanlians of the city — its voluntary police, 
under the orders of its magistrates. 

Tlie poetry of the old London life, is leflected in many othe.r elaborate 
descriptions liy London's most honouretl antiquary. And he feels, too, that 
these seasons of civic disjJay and of coininon rejoicing called forth a spirit 
of love out of the depths of the heart, which migiit lie too often slvunbering 
in the struggle for fieisonal gain and honour in the giv-at mart of commerce. 
Such is the sentiment which he infuses info his account of the simple hos- 
pitalities of the London streets, in tlio twilight hours of Juno and July; 
"On the vigils of festival days, and on the same festival days after the sun 
setting, tlK'io wore usually made lioniin's in the streels, every man bestowing 
wood aJid labour towards them: the weullhier sort, also, beforo their doors 
near to the Siud bonfires, would set out tables on the vigils, furnished with 
sweet broad and good drink, and on the festival days with meats and drinks 
plentifully, wherounto they would inviti? their ncighboiu’S and passengers also 
to sit and be merry with them in great familiaiity praising JJod for the benefits 
bestowetl on them,””* 


MAO.WLAY’s STlMMI.VCl OV 

In the reign of Henry ATI all the politicail dilTeiences which liad agitated 
ICngland .since the Nonnan conquest seemed to bt; set at rest. The long and 
fierce struggle betwei'n the crown .and the barons had terminated. Tlie griev- 
ances whicli had produced the rebellions of AVat Tyler and Cade had disap- 
peared. Villeinage was scarcely known. The two royal houses, whose con- 
flicting claims had long convulsed the kingdom, were at lengfli united. The 
claimantiS, who.se pretensions, just or unjust, Iiad distuilied the new settle- 
ment, were overthrown. In religion there was no open diasent, and probably 
very little secret heresy. The old subjects of eontentioii, in sliort, had van- 
ished; those which were to succeed had not yet appeared. 
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Thk rrown wliic*' Ht'ury VII liwl won on tlin biiltln-fuild and 
. prcKci'Vnd aiiiniiK iikmI *'X(r<‘mr p<!ril>i, ho lictmcatlii'il lo liin son as 
'• uii iiiiqnpslioiipd pttssiswion. Tlip son wicri'Pilfd ll«p father wittnnit 
opposition — a tliiiiH unprecedented for centurii-s. — V ok Kanki;.*' 


Englishmen wore not in tlio itiotMl to anticijintt* evil nt tlie accession of 
Henry. In the young king all the coiitlitions i-eijuisite for a [irospennis reign 
setanctl to be combined in a rare degree. To the dull niumtony, v.aried only 
by Yorkist relK'Hions, to the greed, suspicion, and jettlousy which made the 
shady side of the j)reviou.s rt'ign, succeeded an era of splendour and enjoyment 
in which every fret' and gejicjous impulse should have scojxt. As Henry 
united in his own jxtrsoii the lines of the AVhite Ro.se and the Red, there was no 
likelihood of a revivtil tif the old broils. Tho.so who grudged to see his Lan- 
castrian father on the tluone were well pleaserl to see it occupietl by n .son of 
Elizabeth of York. The hated avariee of Henry VII had provitled means for 
the popularity of his successor ; anti to Henry ATII fell the easy and generous 
rfile of squandering the treasure which his father had aina.ssed. Nor was this 
the only respect in which the young Henry enfeivd on tht' fruit of other men’s 
labours. In the wars of the Roses and by the policy of Edward IV and Henry 
VII, the old feudal nobility had bei’H brought verj’ low. When nothing more 
W’as to be feared from that cpiarter, it was Henry Mil's easy task to gather 
round him the broken remnants, to attach them to his person, and to make 
them the ready instruments of his will, in .short, to convert the representatives 
of a haughty feudal baronage into submissive courtiers. 
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In character the yoiing Henry waa a king according to the people’s heart; 
even in his faults he was exceptionally fortunate. He was handsome, frank, 
extravagant, of vast muscular strengm, accomplished in all the manly exer- 
cises of the time and in the new learning; he was vain, thirsting for popularity, 
eager to retrieve the old renown of England, the enemy of France, and dreamm 
always of renewing the conquests of the Henrys and Edwards. It is not 
surprising that Heniy excited the highest expectations in all classes of his 
subjects, for his varied character offered an attractive ride to all of them. 
The men of the new learning were charmed by his love of letters. Eccle- 
siastics saw with pleasure his punctual performance of the duties of religion. 
All good men were delighted with the excellence and purity of his private life. 
Statesmen were struck by his capacity for business ; his gaiety and frankness 
captivated the courtiers ; the prospect of French conquest inspired the war- 
like and the ambitious. 

From the description of Henry by the Venetian ambassador, Giustiniani,e 
in 1519, we can easily perceive what impression he must have made on 
England at his accession; “His Majesty is twenty-nine years old, and ex- 
tremely handsome. Nature could not have done more for him. He is much 
handsomer than any other sovereign of Christendom — a good deal handsomer 
than the king of France — very fair, and his whole frame admirably propor- 
tioned. On nearing that Francis I wore a red beard, he allowed his own to 
grow ; and as it is reddish, he has now got a beard that looks like gold. He 
IS very accomplished, a good musician, composes well, is a most capital horse- 
man, a fine joushu', speaks good French, Latin, and Spanish, is ve^ religious, 
hears three masses daily when he hunte, and sometimes five on other days. 
He hears the office every day in the queen’s chamber — that is to sayj vesper 
and compline. He is very fond of hunting, and never takes his diversion 
without tiring eight or ten horses, which he causes to be stationed beforehand 
along the line of country he means to take ; and when one is tired he mounts 
another, and before he gets home they are all exhausted. He is extremely 
fond of tennis, at which game it is the prettiest thing in the world to see him 
play, his fair skin glowing through a sliirt of the finest texture.” 

When w'c take all these facte into consideration, when we remember also 
that ere long he had raised England from n third-rate position to a level with 
the greatest powers of Europe, and that for twenty years nothing serious 
occurred to break the harmony of his reign, we cannot be surprised that Henry 
was a most popular king.<^ 


THE MARRIAGE WITH CATHERINE (1509) 

If the new king was still unmarried, it had been owing to the capricious 
and interested policy of his father. Immediately after his accession, he 
assured Fuensalida, the Spanish ambassador, of his undiminished attachment 
to Catherine, and of his intention to bring the question of their marriage imme- 
diately before his council.^ By ite advocate was alleged in its favour the 
advantage of securing the alliance of Spain against the hostility of France ; 
and to the objection drawn from the affinity between the parties were op- 
posed the force of the papal dispensation, and the solemn assertion of 
Catherine, which she was ready to confirm by her own oath, and by the at- 
testation of several niatron.s, that her former nuptials with Arthur had never 

' Aecordiiie to Cardinal Pole," "He desired her above nil women, above all he loved 
her, and longed to wed her”; before they were maiTud he often declared this. 
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been oonsuBunated> With the unanimouB aasent of the council Heniy waa 
publicly married to the princess by the archbishop of Canterbury, June 3rd; 
their coronation folIowe<l, June 24 In; and these two events were celebrated with 
rejoicings, which occupied the court during the remaining part of the year. A 


FIRST Acre OP HEXBY 


The reim of Homy VIII, according to the computations in official records, 
comniencenon the 22nd of April, 1509, his father having died on the 21st. It 
is held to be an erroneous idea, that tlic kin^ of England always ascended 
the throne the moment the preceding sovereign died. The new sovereign 
was “entering into the flower of ideasant youth,” and England, in the words 
of Cavendish,* was “ called then the golden world, such grace of plenty reigned 
then within tliis realm.” 

The first act of Henry VIII and his council was the arrest of Sir Richard 
Empson and Edmund Dudley, the ministers of tlio extortions of Henry 'VTI. 
Many of the false witnesses, or promoti'rs, who were employed by these 
criminal agents of a greater criminal, W'cre also apprehended; and, in the 
language of the time, “wore paixirs” — that is, they stood in the pillory each 
with a pa]>er describing his ofTences. The, prosecution of Empson and Dudley 
was a signal inslaneo of the ahitse of justice, however politic it might have 
been to appeiuse the clamours of those whom they had injured. Tliey de- 
fended themselves before the council with eloquence, and with a show of truth. 
They acted, as they deedared, according to th(! commissions with which they 
were intrusted, and they conformed to precedent and the letter of the law. 

The charges against (hem failed, for the real offrmder w.ss their lord the 
king, who had liehefiteil by tlieir imtctices. Rut it was expedient to punish 
them, and a ridiculous charge of treason against the reigning monarch was 
got up against tlicm, it being pretemlcd that they conspired to seize the j-nu-son 
of Henry on the death of his lather and to assume the functions of govern- 
ment. Empson was convicted on this charge' by a jury at Northampton, and 
Dudley by a jury in Isjiidon. The learliament jeassed a bill of attainder 
ag.ainst them at the lieginning of 3510, .and they wc're executed in the following 
August.® T3ut out of ihe treasury, which Henry VIII found amply supplied 
in part through their cv/il laboims, there came no relief to their victims. ,Some 
laws were made to prevent such abuses in future— an easier dutv than that of 
restitution. 

There is a curious document, still existing which manifests the attention 
which the young king paid to his own affaire. It. also shows the tendency of 
his mind, even at this early jx'riod, to assert the dignity of the crown in matters 


• Henry acfcnoivleaml the inith of her n-WTtion to her iippliew the emperor, as is ob- 
aerved Iw ( animal Poief in Ins letter to Uie kinp, entitled, Pro uniiath rcrMasticte defen- 
stniif. Yon ynn^U d^-lared that, yon took her ,a. virpin, and vou deelani it to the 
emperor to whoin It would lia^ly hn\-e been expedient to say it if you then thought of 
divorce. Peter Martyr, v iii a letter daf.il May fi. mOS, l-eforc the marriage, tells us that the 
same was tlio belief in Sjnnn It is toe general opinion Unit her first liusband left her 
iiitaet beoaiise he was nu invalid and not of inatnrv ugc.” (.)n this neeount site was married 
With the eeremonies approprmtoi to the nuptials of maids. Siie was dressed in white mid 
wore her hair loase. ' 

P The heirs of both were restored in IiIoihI, some two or three years after. Jolin Dudley 
the son of the first, heeaine Visennnt bisle umler Henry VI II, eiirl of Warwidr under Ed- 
ward VI, then duke of ,Nort,luimberland, and was helieailed on tlie aeeesslon of Marv It 
was the sruiidaon of the raiiaeitms minister of Henry YU that was married to badi- Jane 
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of church govemtoent. This document is the coronation oath of the kin^ of 
Englan^ altered and interlined by the hand of Henry. The original form 
says, “Tne king shall swear at his coronation that be shall keep and maintain 
the right and the liberties of the Holy Church of old time granted by the 
r^hteouB Christian kings of England.” The copy, as interlined, reads, “The 
king shall swear that he shall Keep and maintain the lawful right and the 
liberties of old time granted by the righteous Christian kings of England to 
the Holy Church of England, not prejudicial to his jurisdiction and dignity 
royal.” The early education of Hemy had led him to the consideration of 
ecclesiastical questions. Whether, in this modification of the accustomed 
oath, the king, in the words of Ellis," "looked to something like suprem- 
acy in the Cliurch of England, at the very outset of 
his reign” — or whether it was a general assertion of that 
dominant spirit which could brook no control and admit 
no superiority — the interlineations arc equally consistent 
with the character of the man whose individual will wsis 
to produce the nio.st signal con.s(>quencc.s to the coimtry 
over which he asserted his "dignity royal” for thirty- 
eight years. 

The parliament of the first year of Henry's reign had 
granted a suteidy of tonnage and poundage, as the cus- 
toms duties upon certain exports ami imports were called. 

These taxes were granted for the defence of the realm and 
the keeping of the sea. There were no circumstaiiciss to 
call for an e.spccial provision beyond this ordinary revenue. 

The ministers of tlio crown moved in their accustomed 
course, without any trouble from apprehended dangers at 
homo or abroad. The coinmonslly were gratified by tlie 
vengeance inflicted upon tlie legal harpies of the preced- 
ing reign ; .and there were no higher violations of the laws, 
to be met by more stringent legislation, than “the great 
and costly array and apparel used within this realm, con- 
trary to good .statute's”; which exccf-s “hath been ihe 
occasion of great impoverisliing of divers of the king’s sub- Tilting Lances 
jects, and provoked many of them to rob ami to do extor- csixteentb century) 

tion and other unlawful deeds to maintain thereby their 
costly array.” Arclibisliop Warliain, tlie clianceJlor; Bishop Foxe, lord privy 
seal; and Howard, carl of Surrey, lord treasurer, were the king's chief 
ministers. 

For two years the nair-ativi's of the chroniclers, especially of Hall,* are 
chiefly limited to de.scriptioiis of the king’s feats of chivalry and his exercise in 
all manly sports. In his se-cond yetir, at the feast of Pentecost at Greenwich, 
“his grace, with two other witli him, challenged ail comers to fight with them 
at the barriers with target and casting the spear; and, that done, with two- 
handed swords.” In the use of the. old Flnglish long-bow “ his grace diot as 
strong and £is great a length as any of his guard.” On May-day, “his grace 
being young, and willing not to be idle, rose in the morning very early to 
fetch May or green boughs, himself fresh and riclily apparelled, and clothed 
all his knights, squires, and gentlemen in white satin, iind all his guard and 
yeomen of the crown in white sarsnet.” In the.se Mayings Queen Catherine 
sometimes accompanied her active consort; and very hannl(*as bands of archers 
shot their flights at the command of Robin Hood, their chief, and the courteous 
outlaw feasted the gallant company in green arbours decked with flowers. 
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When the king entered the lists to joust and won the prise which the 
queen bestowed, all young persons highly praised, but the ancient fathers 
much doubted, considering the tender youth of the kii«, and divers chances 
of horses and armour.” 'firey "fain would have him a looker-on rather than 
a doer." It was not in the disposition of this king to be “a looker-on.” He 
soon made for himself more exciting occupations than his daily exercise "in 
shooting, singmg, dancing, wrestling, casting of the bar, playing at the record- 
ers, flute, Virginia, and in setting of songs and making of ballads.” He was to 
show himself “ the most Christian king” by higher feats than that skill in 
music by which “ he did set two goodly masses, every of them five parts, which 
were sung oftentimes in his chapel, and afterwards in divers other places.” In 
the third year of his reign King Henry was preparing for war with France and 
^tland. 


THE “ HOLY LEAGUE ” AGAINST FRANCE (lSll-1513 A.D.) 

From the statute of which grants a subsidy to the king of “two 

whole fifteenths and tenths,” we .see tliat the imijendmg war with France was 
essentially different in one material principle from any previous war in which 
England had engaged with a continental power. It was a war — if the pre- 
amble to the statute correctly interprets the royal counsels — for the mainten- 
ance of the Balance of Power in Europe. In the possible .success of Louis of 
France against Ferdinand of Spain Wiis to be dreaded “ the inestimable loss 
and damage of this realm.” 

The principle thus as-serted, in ennying out its necessary consequence of 
taxation of the people, has continued to be aaserted in the same way for three 
centuries and a half. Success in tliis never-ending labour apjiears as remote 
as at the fimt hour whm the professors of statecraft threw kingdoms and 
provinces now int«» one scale and now into another, to make Uie obstinately 
unresting beam for a moment level. But a war for maintaining the Balance of 
Power could scarcely appcid to the enthusiasm of the nation for support, and 
especially to the clergy, the most influential portion of the nation. In 1512 
the object of a war with France is more piecLsely defined. It Ls to be a war 
for the "reformation of the schismatic demeanour” of the French king against 
“our holy father the; pope,” who has placed France under an interdict, which 
the said French king “despising, will not then>by reform himself.” The real 
circumstances of this Eurojwan contest, in which Firigland might well have 
remained neutral without any loss of power and dignity, may m briefly told. 

At the commencement of the reign of Henry VIII the papal throne had 
been filled during six years by Julius II — a pontiff who united the char- 
acters of the priest and the warrior, and was equally prepared to uphold the 
claims of Ills church, and increase the extent of his dominions, with sword or 
with interdict. His real policy was to render Italy independent — a project 
not to be siuldoidy accomplished by aims, w’hen opposed to Louis of France, 
or Maximilian the emperor, or Ferdinand of Spain, but to be ^adually fur- 
thered by sowing dissensions amongst the temporal princes. He had joined 
with these sovereigns in curbing the power of the Venetians by the League 
of Cambray, in 1^)8. He now professed to dread the ambition of France, 
and openly defied Louis by the invasion of the territories of his friend the 
duke of Ferrara. The French king sent an army from Milan to the support 
of his ally. Julius retireil to Bologna, where in 1510 he was besieged by a 
French army, but without success. In 1511 that papal city was taken; and 
Louis took the bold step of calling a general council [at Pisa] “for the reforms- 
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tiou of the Church, both in its head and its membeni.'’ He had the support 
of bis own clergy and of bve cardinals. But the pope called another council 
[at St. John l^teran] and set in action the spiritual weapons of depwition 
and excommunication. The princes of Christendom were mvited to join the 
“Holy League” for the defence of the Roman Chiurch and the extinction of 
schism. 

The impetuous king of England (Migerly rushed to enrol himself amongst 
the supporters of the pope, who gratefully flattered him with the promise 
that the king of France should no longer be “ the most Christian king,” and 
that the orthodox Henry should bear that honoured title. But there was 
something in the prospect of .a war more tempting to the pride and presump- 
tion of Henry than the flatteries of “our holy father.” Tlie old dream of 
the conquest of France — the circumstances being wholly changed which 
could give the slightest encourMg(>inent to a hope of such an issue^came 
once again before the eyes of an English king, with all its deluslA^ images. 
In the fifth year of Henry’s reign this gay vision was embodied in the preamble 
to a statute, which shows “ the king, our sovereign lord, greatly desiring to 
recover the realm of France, his very true patrimony and inheritance, and 
to reduce the same to his obedience” (5 Hen. VIII, c. i). When Henry went 
with this avowal to parliament, his warlike career had been marked by some 
successes which might have intoxic.ated even a less wilful and arrogant ruler. 


Scnihnul Joim France 

There was another .ancient (luarrel of the kinp of England, W'hicli the 
govenmien(, of Henry appears to have kept up with some of the passion and 
prejudice which a .sounci policy would have rejected. There were reasonable 
causes of complaint on both sides between England and Scotland; but when 
the king asked for a subsidy in the third year of his reim, the quarrel with 
France Iv'ing then ripening, the king of Scots is ternuHi by the parliament, 
“veiy homager and obediencer of right to your highness.” A famous Scotch 
privateer, Andrew Barton, with his two brothers, had conducted a naval 
war against the Portuguese, under letters of marque from James IV. The 
statute of the 3rd of Henrj' alleges as .an offence of Scotland that the king 
“hatlr lately taken your subjects with their ships and merchandises on the 
sea.” These captures were mad<! by the Bartons; and the carl of Surrey 
fitted out two sliips to rei)n’ss these assaults on English vcasels, which were 
not the less obnoxious Ixicauso they 'were under colour of searcii for Portuguese 
goods. 

Sir Thomas Howard, the son of Surrey, met Andrew Barton in his ship 
the Lion, cruising in the Dornis, and in a desperate engagement the daring 
privateer fell mortally wounded on his deck. A smaller vessel belonging to 
this family was taken by another Howartl. It is recorded of Surrey that 
when the exploits of the Bartons were made known in Henry’s council, he 
said, according to Lloyd, f “The king of England should not be imprisoned 
in his kingdom, while either he had an estate to set up a ship or a son to com- 
mand it.” When James IV demanded s.atisfaction for the death of his brave 
mariner, Heniy replied t])afc kings sljould disdain to quarrel about the fate 
of a pirate. But there were other eause.s of difference le.ss national in their 
character. Henry VII had bequeathed some valuable jewels to his daughter 
Margaret, the queen of Scotland. Her brother, with a meanness which might 
be supposed alien to his ordinary proud and impulsive bearing, withheld 
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this le^cy. The family allianccj which should have ripped into a national 
alliance between England and Scotland, was broken ; and in May, 1512, James 
rV concluded a league with France. 


THE WAH WITH PRANCE 

In June, 1512, an P^nglish force was sent to Spain, under the marquis of 
Dorset. These ten thoasand Englishmen, who were intended for the con- 

S uest of Guienne, remained inactive near Fontarabia, whilst Henry’s ally, 
Wdinand, was carrying out his own projects in the conquest of Navarm. 
There is a curious picture of a raw and undisciplined English force, given in 

a letter of Dr. AVilliam Knight, 
atldressod to “Tlie right honour- 
able M. Thomas Wolsey, almoner 
to tlie king's grace of Englaml.” 
“The army,” ho says, “docth 
earthly nothing, but feed and 
sleep”; they mutinied for ad- 
vance of pay to eightpence a 
day; they W(!re not practised 
“how we should behave us in 
wars, as all other men do, iuid as 
all that ever I read of hav(> done, 
specially when the army is un- 
learned’, and hath not seen thi' 
feats of war.” This eommuiii- 
cidinn tf) the king’s almoner 
indicjites the position which 
Thomas Wolsey now filled. We 
learn from his biographer, 
Cavendish,* that in the expedi- 
tion to Franco, in .151.3, AVolsoy 
was essentially the war-minister. 
Cahimnal \V< LSF.Y Stmiigc' ils it luay seem that 

(iiri-i.™!) !i priest of llio king's house- 

hokl should have the organi- 
sation of a great wfirliki* e.\pe<lition, it will appear le,ss sliaiigo when we 
bear in mind that .some of (he highest offices of the state were, filled by 
churchmen. 

The army fjf Guienne liad retunied to England whuout accompli, sliing 
any object lieyoiid facilitating tbo conquest of Navarre liy Ferdinand. The 
English fleet under Sir Edward Howard made de.scent.s on (lie coast of Brit'- 
tany, and committed the usual m.v.age.s Tliero was a navid engagement off 
Brest, August 12th, 1512, which was e.'illed ;i victory, tliough tlie largest shiji 
in the English navy, the Regent, was burned. So imiiorlant was the lo.ss 
of this ship dc'emed, tlial, Wolsey, writing to Bishop Foxe, said, “Keep tills 
tidings secret to yourself, for th<>re is no living man knowetli the same here 
but only the king and I.” The king iminodiately eommaniled a magnificent 
vc.s,sel to be built, wliicli figures in history as tlie “Henri Graee Dieu.” In 
till' following spring of ]5i:i Brt>st was blockaded. Sir lOdward Howanl, 
having made a vow that he would never more see the king till he had revenged 
the death of Sir Thoma,? Knyvet, who perished in the flames of the Regent, 
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attempted to cut out a squa(^n moored in a bay strongly fortified/ and feU 
a victun to the principle which has given England so many naval victories 
[his favourite maxim], that temerity at sea becomes a virtue. 

The evil Uiat wm inflicted upon the French coasts was naturally encoun- 
tered by a similar infliction upon the English coasts. There is a katute of 
1512 for the especial erection of bulwarks from Plymouth to Land’s End, 
and in all other landing places, which furnishes .sufficient evidence that the 
practical despotism of the government touched every man, however humble. 
To assist in the defence of their country against invasion necfessarily demands 
some personal privation from the high and the lowly. But the government 
which enacted that all inhabitants of the maritime districts .-.homd be com- 
pelled to work at such buhvarks, with their own instruments, and to receive 
no compensation for their toil, was a government that lie,sitated not to rob 
the poor of their only capital, their power of labour, to spare the rich, w’hose 
property was chiefly imperilled by the probable assaults of a hostile force. 
Tho.se who came not to work and to starve, at the summens of the mayors 
anti constables, W'crc to be committed to prison. 

Ferdinand of Castile, with his usual adroitness, had concluded a truce 
with Louis XII. He had posse.ssod him.self of Navarre, and the object with 
wlileh ho drew England into a war wa.s accomplished. But Heniy, with Max- 
imilian, the emperor, and the new' pope (Leo X), formed a new league against 
Franco. England was dragged into a cmitinuancti of the war, contrary to the 
opinion of the soundcsst k'ads amongst her politiciajis,** that the boastful 
king who chidlcnged all comers at the barriers n>ight exhibit his pageantry 
on a real battle-field. Of Henry’s animal courage there cun be little doubt; 
but, like many other men po,sses.sing natural bravi'iy, he was wholly unfitted 
for the duties of a commander. He had one great object ever present to his 

lie was blockadiUK tlio luirbour of bicst, wlicn it ■wi« sugsi-sted to him to cut out a 
squadnm of si.-c jrallcys undfir Prcjciit, or Prior John moored in tlic bay of Conquet between 
Kirks planted with cannon. Takiii!; two Ralieya and four boats. Apn! 2rd, 151.3, he rowed up 
to tlic enemy, Icu(xid on the deck of tlie lai^rst vessel, and w:is followed by Carroz, a Span- 
ish cavalier, and sixteen Enslishnien. Tnfortunnlely his own mdlcy, which had been ordered 
to grapple with her opponent, fell a“tcm; tin- gallant iSir Edward and his companions were 
borne overboard by a superior force, anil the fleet, uiseonrerted I ly tlie loss of its commander, 
hastened hack into jKirt. Prejeiit. seized the opportiinitv to insiil' the eoast of Sussex; but 
the king ordered the lord Thoiiia-s Howard to take the plaee and n-vetige the death of Ilia 
Ill-other; and the new admind chxsed the ciicniy into iirost, and captured several valuable 
pri.:i;,s.— blNiUilii.Al 

lleniy was inexorable. He longed to wipe away the disgrace of the last year, and 
the feelings of the people harmonised wit.li those of their sovereign. The clergy granted him 
(wo-tcntlis, the laity a tenth, a fifteenth, and .1 capitation ta.\', lon-ards the prosecution of 
the war. Tliis tax ivaa fixed after the following rates (Kolls .txvi, xxvii) : 
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All other persons 

0 

0 
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From these rates it^pears that the old distinetion between greater and leaser barons was 
not yet abolished. They are called barons and baronets, and arc considered equally as lords 
of parlianiciit. — I. ingaud.A] 
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nund, in peace or in \rar; to display Henry the king, in his presum^ Biq)e- 
riority of mind and body, made aoubly impressive by his regal magnificence. 

A more vain-glorious and self-willed coxcomb never wore a crown. In his 
first experience of war, in 1513, his qualities were exhibited in a way which 
sufficiently betokens the total absence of real greatness of character. Two 
divisions of an army of twenty-five thousand men had sailed for France in 
May, and the king was to accompany the last division in June. He com- 
mitted the governance of the realm to his queen, leaving his commands for 
the execution of the earl of Suffolk, who had remained shut up in the Tower 
since 1506, Richard de la Pole, his brotlier, liad accepted a command in the 
French army; and the hereditaiy jealousy of the “White Rose” stirred up the 
feeling with which the first and second Tudor regarded every possible claimant 
to the Plantagenet blood. The two divisions of the English army, under 
the earl of Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert, were besieging Th^rouanne, a strong 
town of France, near the Flcniish frontier, when Henry, on the 15th of June, 
set forth toward Dover, from his royal manor of Greenwich, accompanied by 
his queen and a great retinue, to head the third division. It was the 30th of 
June before the king aiul his courtiers went on sliip-board, and, in the words 
of Hall,* “took leave of the <iuccn and of the ladies, wdiich marie such sorrow 
for the departing of their husbands that it was great dolour to behold.” 

Ostentatiously sailing near Boulogne, firing gmis and sounding tnimpets, 
the king’s fleet reached Calais. "Wherever Henry appears, we derive from 
the old chronicler the most intricate details of his magnificent wardrobe; 
and for three weeks he lingered at Calais, exhibiting his "garaient of white 
cloth of gold, with a red cross,” and surrounded by the six hundrenl archers 
of his guard, “ all in white gabordinra.” _ On the 12th of August Maximilian 
was to join him. Homy was now in his great clement, and “prepart'd all 
thinra necessary to meet with the emperor in triumi)li.” How the noblemen 
of the king’s camp were gorgeously apparelled; how their coursers wore 
trappingB of gold and silver, with little Wlls of gold ; how tlu* king was in a 
gjirment of great riches in jewels, and armed in a light armour — these trifles 
are most elaborately depicted.’" 


HENRY VIIl AND THE BATTLE OF THE SPURS (1513 A.D.) 

The news that a French army, under the command of tlie Duke de Longue- 
ville and the far-famed Bayard — Le chevalier sans p(rtir et sans reproche — was 
moving to the relief of Th^rouanne, had caused the young king to mount his 
warhorse,* and on the 21st of July he marched out of CSals with a magnifi- 
cent army amounting to about fifteen thousand horse and foot. They had 
scarcely got beyond Anlrx;s when they s.aw a strong 'detachment of FVcnch 
cavalry mancEUvring in their front. Expecting a battle, Henry dismounted, 
and threw himself into the centre of his lansquenets, to fight on foot like 
the Henrys ami Edwards of former times. The brilliant Bayard, who was 
with the French horse, would have charged, but his superiors in command 
reminded him that King Louis had given orders that they ^ould most care- 
fully avoid fitting the English in o|)en battle ; and, after reconnoitring the 
inv^ers, theTPreiich withdrew, having already succeeded in another part of 
their commission, which was to throw provisions and gunpowder into the 

* At this time wc find Queen Catherine writing very Iiumldv and affectionately to the 
rising Wolsey, and entreating him to send her frequent news of "her husband, his nace the 
king.— See Sir Hicnhy L'tLis.n 
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beeneged town. The English, "without let or hindrance,” joined the divi- 
sions under Lord Herbert, and the skge was then pressed with some vigour. 
The besieged garrison was numerous, brave, and skilful : they coimtermined a 
minff attempted by Baynam, the English en^eer; and their artillery, though 
it niAdft less noise, did more inischiei than that of the besiegers. 

In this state of affairs the Emperor Maximilian, who had received an 
advance of 120,000 crowns from the English treasury to enable him to raise 
troops, came to Th£rouaime with nothing but a small escort. Henry put on 
all his magnificence for this reception; for, nominally, the emperor was the 
first of Christian princes. The two potentates met in a tremendous storm of 
wind and rain (which must have deranged the white silk jackets of the Eng- 
lish courtiers) in the midst of a plain between Aire and the camp. The broad 
way to Henry's heart had been discovered by all his royal brothers, and, his 
vanity being once satisfied — for Maximilian assured him tliat he, the Emperor 
of the West, was come to serve under him in quality of volunteer — he seems 
to have overlooked the omission of which he had been guilty in not bringing 
an army with him. The emperor had scarcely arrived at headquarters when 
Henry received a much less flattering visitor. This was Lyon, king-at-arms, 
bringing him the defiance and declaration of war of the king of Scotland, 
who had already taken the field and sent his fleet to co-operate with his ally 
the king of France. Henry, however, knew that the brave Surrey was in 
the marches, and he told the messenger that that earl would know how to 
deal with his master. 

Nearly six weeks had now been wasted m the siege of the insignificant 
town of Terouanne ; and so absurdly had the siege been conducted, that the 
garrison stiU continued to receive supplies from the army of the count of 
Angoul&ne (later Francis I), When Uiese communications were interrupted, 
the main body of the French army, consisting of about twelve thousand 
men, advanced from Plangy, with a view of throwing in provisions under 
cover of a feigned battle. Upon fliis Henry and Ma.xim!lian crossed the 
river, and fonned in order of battle between it and the town and the French 
army. The ^jmperor, who had won a victory over the French on that very 
ground thirty-four years Ixifore, directed the oix'iations of the English, wear- 
ing the red cross of England above his armour, and the red rose of Lancaster, 
Henry’s favourite cognizance, in his helmet. All this, according to an old 
hattorian, Bishop Godwin,® deserves to be recorded to the eternal honour of 
the nation, as also the fact of the emperor’s taking for pay 100 crowns a day, 
besides what was disbursed .among his attendants. 

The French horse charged in a brilliant manner, but, after throwing some 
powder within reach of the besieged, they wheeled round to fall back upon 
their main body. Being hotly foTlow'ed by the mounted English archers and 
a few squadrons of German horse, they quickened their pace to a downright 
flight, galloped into the lines of their main Ixidy, and threw the whole into 
uproar and confusion. As the English charged with tremendous shouts of 
“St. George! St. George!” the panic became complete; and every French- 
man that was mounted struck spurs into his horse and galloped from the 
field. In vain the bravest of their officers tried to rally them ; the attempts, 
ind^, were worse than vain, for, owing to their not making the same use of 
their spurs and fleeing with the rest, the duke de Longueville, the illustrious 
Bayard, La Fayette, and many other captains of high rank, were taken pris- 
oners by the English. Henry could not help congratulating his captives on 
the great spmd their men had put into their horses : the light-hearted French- 
men joined in his laugh, and said tlmt it had been nothing but a “ Battle of 
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Spurs." ^ By this name, accordingly, the affair came afterwards’ to be popu- 
ImIv known. 

The panic, however, was both real and lasting, and if Henj^ had taken 
advantage of it, and of other circumstances, he might have inflicted a much 
more smous blow. The Swiss, to whom he had sent some money, had crossed 
^e Jura Mountains in great force, and had penetrated into France as far as 
Dijon, the capital of Burgundy. With a Swiss array of twenty thousand men 
on one side, and an English army on the other, Paris began to betray symp- 
toms of alarm. But, to the great joy of Louis, Henry, instead of advancing, 
permitted himself to be amused another w’hole week by the siege of Te- 
Fouanne. At the end of August the French garrison capitulated, and were 
alloweil to march out with all the honours of war ; the town, by the advice of 
Maximilian, who had an interested and evident motive for this advice, was 
dismanded and burned. That the destruction might be complete, without 
any labour to the English, the Flemings in the neighbourhood, the subjects 
of the empfjror’s grandson the archduke Charles, were let loose upon the 
devoted place, and, being animated with the old enmities usual to bordering 
nations, razed the walls, filled up the ditches, set fire to the houses, and scarcely 
left one stoiu* standing upon another. The weather continued to be very 
rainy, and Henry by this time, according to Bishop Godwin," “had so much 
of war that he began to be weary of the toil thereof, and to cast his mind 
on the pleasures of the court." But still it was only the beginning of the 
month of September, and military etiquette required that something more 
should be done before going into winter quarters. 

What Henry did was a military absurdity; but he continued to be guided 
by Maximilian, who was still working for the i^rofit of the Flemings and his 
grandson Charles. Instead of advancing i!ito France, he turned back to lay 
siege to Tournay, which belonged to France, though it was endavi in the 
territory of Flanders, over the trade of whicdi it exercised a bad influence. 
The emperor was wise in g<'tting po.sst!Ssion of it without cost or risk. But 
what interest Henry could liave m such an enterprise was not very apparent. 
His favourite, Wokey, however, hatl an interest, and a great one; Maxi- 
milian had promised him the rich bishopric of Touniay, and this prevailing 
favourite no doubt rceommendiHl the siege. The French citizens of Tournay 
refused the assistanc(' of a garrison of the royal troops, and made a bold show 
of resistance, but as soon a.s the English artillery got into play, they changed 
tlioir tone, and in a few days capiUilattsl. 

On the 22rid of September Ileniy rod«* into Tournay with as much ponip 
and triumph as if he had taken the capital of France. Ten days before this 
inglorious conquest, the Swiss, who saw what sort of an ally they had in the 
English king, concluded a treaty highly advantageous to themselves with 
tlie king of France, and marched back to their own mountains. Louis was 
tlius enabled to concentrate his forces in the north, and the grand plan of 
the allira vanished in air. AVolsey got the rich bishopric, Henry spent some 
money in jousts and tournaments, and then returned well satisfied to England, 
where he arrived .sitfe and sound on the 22nd of October. Although ho di<l 
not gain quite so much by it, Maximilian had duped the vain-glorious king 
almost ns much as Ferdinand had done before. Tlie money which Henry 

P Alluding to the tragic battle of Courtnu in 1302, bo roQed because of the great number 
of gold spurs found on the dead nobility of France slain by the victorious Flemings. Others 
have said that Henry VIII's victoiy was named from a neat^by village of Spouts, but this 
is not the accepted account. Henri Martin p credits the panic of the I'^ench to the sudden 
appearance of German artillery on tlieir flank,] 
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had es^nVMd on the Continent amounted to an enormous sum. But his 
confidence Si the earl of Surrey had not been misplaced, and during his absence 
that nobleman had gained one of the most remarkable victories on record. 
Following up his defiwce, the Scottish king had put hjms^ at the head of a 
numerous and gallant but somewhat undisciplined army, and, contr^ to 
tile advice of most of his ministers, crossed the Tweed and began hostilities. 


FLODDEN FIELD 

The version most received of the fatal field of Floddeh is so striking and 
romantic, that we scarcclv hope to rectify what is incorrect in the impressions 
it has made,' but the following appear to have been the real circumstances 
which preceded and attended that battle. Although imdertakcn against the 
advice of the majority of the nobility, the war was very popular with the 
Scottish people, who flocked in such mmibcrs to the ro/al standard that 
James was enabled, on the 22nd of August, to cross the Borders with one of 
the most formidable armies that had ever invaded England. His artillery 
and appointments were also superior to what had hitherto been seen in Scot- 
tish armies. Instead of advancing, however, he lingered on the right bank 
of the Tweed, besieging Norhain castle, which did not surrender till the 29th 
of August. He then marched up the Tweed to Wark castle, which detained 
him a day or two. From Wark he went to Etal, and thence to Ford,® another 
border fortress of no great consequence, but which he attacked out of spite 
to the family of the Herons (to whom it belonged), a member of which, Jotm 
Heron, was suspected of having murdered his favourite, Sir Robert Kerr. 

From York the carl of Surrey, who was allowed time to reinforce his 
army [it numbered between thirty and forty thousand], advanced to Aln- 
wick, whence, on the 4th of September^ he desspatched Rouge Croix, the 
pursuivant-at-arms, to reproach Jiimos with his breach of faith, and to offer 
him battle on the following Friday, if he had courage to remain so long on 
Engli.sli ground. The same herald liore another message from Surrey's son, 
the lord Thomas Howard, now admiral of England, who in very rude terms 
told the Scottish monarch that he would come to justify the death of that 
pirate. Barton, which had been charged upon him as a foul murder by James, 
and that he neither expected to receive nor would give quarter. To Surrey 
James replied in a chivalrous tone, accepting his challenge; but he left the 
brutal message of his son unanswered. Though his army was already some- 
what thinned by desertioii,® Jamas resolvetl to abide the battle, and chose his 
ground with some skill on Flodden Hill, an offshoot of the Cheviot range, 

[' P. Hume Brown v enys, “The authorities for this battle are mainly English, and in 
seveimpoints ore contradictioiy and ineredlble.”] 

[' Elizabeth, tlie wife of William Heron, in tlie absence of her husband, petitioned the 
king to spare the castle, and hod obtained, on that condition, from Surrey the liberty of the 
lord Jolmstone, and of Alexander Hume. But James refused the exchange, and rejected the 
petition of the lady. 1 suspect that tliis is the only foundation of tlie tale which is some- 
times told, that James was captivated by the charms of Mrs. Ford, wlio revealed his secrets 
to Surrey, and that be spent in dalliance with her that rime which ought to have been em- 
ployed in penetrating into England. But it should be recollected that the whole time allotted 
for the capture of Ford Etal and Wark is comprised witlun a sliort space, between the 29th 
of August, when Norham surrendered, and the 3d of September, when Surrey reached Aln- 
wick. The king therefore ajwars to have lost but little of his rime. — Liwoard.*] 

' Because, according to l^ie,r of the incessant "great cold, wind, and wet.” According 
to Polydoie Vergil,* he had, however, sixty thousand men. According to Hall,* one hundred 
thousand. But, according to Brown, « Surrey’s movements show tliat tlie English bad the 
greater number. 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. r 
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ateep on both flanks, and defended in front by the deep Till, a tributary of 
tte TSreed. 

When the English came in sight of this position they did not like it, ^d 
Surrey, on the 7th of September, sent James a second letter, reproaching 
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him with having “ put himself into a ground more like a fortress or a camp, 
than any indifferent ground for battle to be tried.” As this taunting mes- 
sage had not tlie desii^ effect, Surrey sought to obtain his end by manoeuvring 
round the position, by advancing towards Scotland, and then turning shamly 
round the rear of Floddeu. On the moniing of the 8th he crossed the Till, 

sn 
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near Weetwood, without meeting any opposition, and marched over some 
ru^d ground to the village of Bajmoor, on the right bank of tlie river. Early 
onFric&y morning, instead of purswn^ his march towards Berwick, he faced 
the northwest, proceeded to Twiseli bnd^, recrossed the Till, and advanced 
towards Branxton^ as if it was his intention to occupy a bill to tlie westward 
of Hodden. 

James, who had thrown away an admirable opportunity of attacking tlie 
English while they were crossing at Twiseli bridge, and at a dangerous ford 
a litde higher up, now put himself in motion, in order to prevent them from 
taking up a formidable position between him and his owp country. Setting 
fire to their huts and litter, the Scots descended their hill, and, under cover 
of the great smoke they had raised, hurried forward to seize the heights of 
Branxton, towards which the English vanguard was hastening in another 
direction. Between Twiseli bridge and Flodden, but nearer to the latter than 
the former, runs the small stream of Palinsbum, which the English had 
crossed before the wind drove away tlic smoke, and discovered the Scottish 
army within a quarter of a mile of them, in perfect order, “marching like the 
Germans, without talking or making any noise.”® 

Several of the Scottisli nobles had advised a retreat ; among these was the 
same Lord Lindsay of the Byres that made James III the fatal present of 
the gray charger, a rough old soldier, who had a turn for parables, and who 
had represenhid to the council that the stakes bolweem the combatants were 
not equal. For this advice James, it is said, threatened to hang Lindsay at 
his own castle gate ; nor were the rcmonstraJict's of the earl of Huntly and the 
carl of Angus (the once terrible Bell-the-Cat) heard with more calmness. It 
is added that the king told the latter that, if he wore afraid of the English, 
he might go home. The taimt touched the old man to the quick, and he 
burst into tears. He turned, however, to depart, saying mournfully, “My 
age renders my body of no use in battle, and my counsel is despised; but I 
leave my two sons and the vassals of DougIa.s in the field ; may old Angus* 
foreboding prove unfounded!” 

To decline the battle was now impossible, and tlie Se ittish nobles, with 
a very few exceptions, made up tlieir minds to conquer or die with their sover- 
eign. The two armies were about equal in number, each counting about thirty 
thousand men. The dusposition of both armies was also much the same, 
ond very simple. The battle began about four in the afternoon of Friday, 
the 9th of September, with cannonading on both sides. The English were 
superior in artillery, and their guns seem to have been better served. Ac- 
cording to Hall,* “Then out burst the ordnance on both sides with fire, flame, 
and hideous noise; and the master gunner of the English slew the master 
gunner of Scotlancl and beat all his men from their guns, so that the Scottish 
ordnance did no harm to the Englishmen, but the Englishmen’s artillery shot 
into toe midst of the king’s batlail, and slew many persons — which seeing, 
the king of Scots and his brave men made the more haste to come to joining.” 

The earl of Huntly and Lord Home, with part of the left wing of toe Scots, 
who fought on foot with "long spears like Moorish pikes," foil upon part of 
the English right wing, under Sir Edmund Howani, with a fury that was irre- 
sistible. Sir Edmund was beaten down; his banner was brought to the dust; 


P Th«_ English of the time called the battle by the name of Branxton,] 

’ Official account ■written to Henry VIII in French. The good order and strikine silence 
of the Scots are noticed by nearly everv contemporary writer. “ Little or no noise aid th^ 
™“®{” ** 3^8 a black-letter account, pnntcd by Sichanl Faques in 1513, and reprinted by 
Mr. Haslewood in 1809. — 
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his lines were completely broken, and part of his man fled in the greatest 
disorder. Sir Edmund, after being saved by the remainder of the right wing 
under the lord admiral, fell back towards the Pbglish centre, which extended 
its line to receive him, while Lord Dacre, who was in reserve behind the 
centre, came up and eliarged with all the English cavalry. Though the 
Borderers under Lord Home, fancying they had already gained the victory, had 
begun to disperse over the fit Id in search of plunder, that Scottish wing kept 
its ground with wonderful obstinacy, throwing off the Euglhsh horse at the 
]K)inl of tlieir long speara; l)iil charge after charge told upon them, and after 
a long conflict and a terrible slaughter on boHi sides, Iluntly and Home 
retreated before Sir liclimmd, the lonl admiral Howard, and Lord Dacre, 
The earls of Crawford and Montrose, who were not able to prevent this retro- 
grade movement, wore charged in their turn by horse and foot, whom they 
received in line without wavering upon the points of their spears ; and when 
tiiey were reinforced from the; centre, they not only became the assailants, but 
also threw the whole right wing of the English, with the cavalry from their 
reserve, into confusion. 

At this critical moment the lord admiral sent the Agnus Dei which he 
won' at his breast to his father, who wa-s with the English centre, requesting 
him to bring up the whole of that tlivision with all possible speed. Surrey 
advanct'd,^ but King James, who watched his movements, fell upon him with 
the entin* centre ot the Scots, fighting himst'lf most gallantly in their front. 
The battle was now trenu'iulous; and when the earl of IJothw'cll came up with 
the rescive to the sujJiiort of the king, the victory for a while inclined to llie 
Scots. But there were two circumstances — the shjmess of Lord Homo, and 
tlie raslinosa of the Highlandens who fonned J.atnea’ right wing— which proved 
fatal to the high hopes of the imprudent but gallant sovereign. When the 
(•arl of Iluntly urgecl Home to n'lww the fight and advance with his portion 
of the lett vs mg, which hail sulTi'ieil cnielly, to the assistance of the king, 
he is s!iid to have replied, “He does well that does for himself. We have 
foughten our vanguards, and have won the same ; therefore let the lave (the rest) 
do their part as well as we.” W hen the right wing, under the earls of Lennox 
and Argyle, with the Cfimpbelis, the Macleans, the Macleods, and the other 
clans from the Highlands and the Isles, who olieyed no orders save those of 
flu'ir chiefs, descended a hill to join the main body, they were met by the 
extivine left of the Eiiglisli — ^hardy iMiwiiien and stout pikemen from Cheshire 
and from Lancashire — under Sir Edward Stanley, who galled them sorely with 
their arrows. 

In a frenzy, the half-naked clansmen threw away sliield and target, and 
with their broadsw'ords and axes, and w'ithout any order, rushed among the 
Englisli. In vain La Motto, a comrnibsioner from the French king, and other 
experienced French officere, endeavoured to keep them in their ranks; on 
they rusheil, as if every Ilighlandman thouglit of deciding that great engage- 
ment with his own right arm. At first the English were astonished at this 
tierce onslaught, but they stood finn, closed their ranks and squares, and 
opposed as wonderful a coolness to the wonderful impetuosity of their enemies, 
wilio at length were driven back, and, being unable to reform, were slaughtered 
in detaU or put to downright flight. Their chief commanders, the earls of 
I.«nnox and Argyle, both perished on the field. Stanley now charged the 
king’s centre on its right flank and rear; and, at the same time, James had 
to sustain the shock of Surrey in front and the attack of the admiral Howard 

P Surrey was now 70 ycora of am and rode in a carriage; hence Lindsay ( calls him " an 
old crooked earle lying in a cliariot.''] 
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aod ZjOFd DacftL wh^ after repulsing the earla of Crawford and Montrose, 
who were both slain, ieaA fallen upon nis left flank. 

In fact, he was now surrounded— hemmed in within a gradual!} f ontractiug 
circle of foes, who by this time seem to have adopted, to a man, the savage 
resolution of the lord admiral, Thomas Howard, of giving no quarter Now 
was the time that the nobles and the meanest subjects of the doomed pnnco 
showed their valour and their attachment to his person. In Sir W<.dter Scott’s 

\ CISC': 

“ The Engli<ih ehafth in \oUei s h ul’d, 

In he idione rh<u^ their hnnc ‘iisiil’i ! , 
front, flank, and rear, the scniadrons swup 
To bn-ak the Scottiih iirrle dtr p, 

Tliat fought around their king 
But tct, though thuk the shafta ai snow 
Though I h uging kmgkt<i like whirlw inds go, 

Ihoiwli billmcn plv the gh tsti} blow, 
t nbroken waa tlic nug, 

" 1 he stublrom spearmnen sldl made good 
Their dark impenetrible auod 
Isach «tt pping where lua eoiut ule stood, 

1 hi Hist int that hi fell 
No thought waa fhire of ilist ird flight , 

Link’d m the seined philins tight 
CiTOoni fought hki noUU , sij urc like knight 
As fcarlenslj uidwiH 


Nor did they cease fighting when James bit the dust with an English airow 
htu'kmg 111 his body and with a inoital wound from nn English bill on his 
luatl* they closed round the bodv, tthich fell within .i spear’s length of 
Suiiey, (It fending it dead as obstinately as thev had df ((uded it living Night 
tiosetl u)wn the eainagi, and siparattd the eoiiibitanfs Surrey was lor a 
while* uneertain of the \ictoiy, but diirmg the inglit his scouts biought him 
intelligeiue that the Scots wtie m ^ull retnat towaids then own coimtiy, 
arul that none Kiiiimcd on the fuld, ‘upon whitli the eail thaiiktd God 
with luirnblo ho lit ' 

But the intelhguue of the scouts was lot quite coircct dtiiing the niglit 
the Bordeit'is, w lio h td fought unde t (he standard of L(i d Hoini*, being joined 
b\ inaiaudc'is fioin l'}iie(iale and fioni TcMotdide, stripped the slain, and 
pillaged pait oi tlie b.iggagc* of bcttli araiics, and when day dawned Home’s 
buinei was seen Iioteiing iic'ai the left fli^nk of the English, while another 
body of Scots — iijijiaientl} the u miiaiit of the centie, whieh had fought under 
the king — apiK’urcd in fioiit, occupying a hill, .is d detciiuiiied to lonew the 
contest Suiroy biouglit his artilleiy to be.ir upon them, and thi*y were dis- 
lodged, but even then they scsin to have rcti rated very dolilx'ratc'ly, and 
Loi cl Home’s people cai ricd a rich IxKity and a consider.ible number of pi isoneis 
acioss the Tweed Loid Dacre touncl seventeen pieces of cannon dpseitc*d 
on the hillside; and it apj^ars to have bc’cn m the moniiiig, and not in (he 
preceding evening, that the English horse followed a poilion of the retiring 
Scots foi about four miles, and not fuither It is quite ceit.sin that Suirey 
had suffered dre.adlully m this stem conflict, and tli.it he had no mehiiation 
whate\ er to try the fords of the Tweed, and the luoois and nun ism s beyond it 

The loss of the Scots, accorcluig to the most inodeiate calcul itioii, amounted 
to 8,000 or 9,000 men, but in (his miiuliei weie iruluded llit 'veiv piime of 
their nobilitv, gentry, and c'ven clergy Bc'sitii's (ho king and his nitural son, 
Alexander Stu.irt, aichbishop of St Andrews, wlio Ind studii'd ahioad and 
received instruction fioni Erasmus, there wcic slam IwcKc caiK — t’lawford. 
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Montrose, Lennox, Ar^le, Errol, Athole, Morton, Cassilis, Botbwell, Rothes, 
Gait^esSj and Glencaim ; to these must be addm fifteen lords and chiefs of 
clans; the bishop of the Isles; abbot of Kilwinning; abbot of Inchaffra;^; 
the dean of Gla^w; La Motte, the French agent, and most of his 
countrymen. Some families of the gentle blood of Scotland lost all their 
male members that were of an age capable of bearing arms. 

The body of the king was found by Lord Dacre among a heap of dead. 
Dacre, who had known him well, recognised it, tliough it was disfigured by 
manjy wounds, and it was aftemards identified by James' chancellor, Sir 
William Scott, and some otlicr prisoners. The body was conveyed to Berwick, 
where it was embalmed and wrapped in sheets of lead, and it was then sent 
secretly, among other packages, to Newcastle. From Newcastle the earl 
of Surrey took it with him to London, and then placed it in the monastery 
of Sheen, near Richmond. Meanwhile, in Scotland, the people were loath to 
believe that their king was dead; and those who believed it attributed his 
death not to the English in the field, but to certain traitors in the retreat. 
It was said that James, after escaping across the "IVeed, was murdered by 
some of the retainers of the carl of Ilomc; and the classical, but credulous 
and imaginative Buchanan « tells us that he himself had heard one Lawrence 
Telfer say that he saw the king on the north of tlie Tweed after the battle. 
Leslie^r again, informs us that it was asserted by many tliat it could not be 
the king's body wliich Surrey hud conveyed to London, as James was seen 
alive by many, and safe at Kelso, after the flight of Floddcn; and he odds 
that some of the Scots continued to believe that the king had gone on a pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land to pi ay for the souls of his slaughtered nobles, 
and to ])ass the rest of his life in ilevotion and penilenee. By these romantic 
believers it was particularly objeehsl to the English, that they could nevi'r 
show the token of the iron lx It which Jana's constantly wore round his body, 
in penance for liLs youthful rebellion and the death of his father; but the 
English produced the unfortunate moiuireh’s sword and dagger, and a tur- 
quoise ring (bup])o.sed lo liave been wuit lain by the queen of France), which 
are still pre.se^^•ed in Heialdh’ (’o)Iege, London; and no rational doubt can be 
entertained that Jaiiu"* perisheil at Fl(Kl<l''n Fii'ld. 

QuiTii Catherine instantly anuounciHl this victory to her husband in a 
wry spirited and very English letter. Being <m tlie winning side, she said, 
All tlmt God sc^iidc'tli is foi' (lio bost*^ j n.iid sho si nt Hriiry the coat-arnioiir of 
the unfortunate Jainet Tlie alTectionale lone of the letlcT is leniarkable. She 
calls the king “my Ileniy,” jiiid eoncludes with praying God to .send himhoiiK' 
shortly, as without tlii*- iio joy eiui lie coniplete Tlip king received this con- 
jugal desiiateh while he lay before Touinay. Soon after liis return to Englimd 
he rewarded Sunvy by ri'storing to him the title of duke of Norfolk, which 
had Iteeu forfeited by his father, who fell in the battle of Boswortli Field. 

^ The victory at I'loddiMi hail bi'oii hO dearly bought, and money and pro- 
visions W'ere so scarce iu his camp, that Suney was in no condition to follow 
up hB adviuitages. IiisU'ad of invading Scotland, he stopped at Berwick 
Md raving put some troojis in garrison, he disbanded the rest of his army! 
The Scots prepared manfully for the defence of their country, and the queen 
at the same time, wroti> an aflectionate letter to her brother Henry, requiting 
Ins forbearance for a widowed sister and an infant orjilian. Henry was- 
perhaps, not incapable of generous .seiitimeiils; bul it is not uncharitable to 
suppose tJial the determined altitude oi the Sc'ots, and the old recollections 
of the unprofitable imture of Scottisli ware, had their weight in his council 
which agreed lo a ixiace. ' 
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TBEATY AND MAIUUAG£! ALLIANCK 'WlTa FRANCE (IfiI4) 

Louis XII puisued a course of diplomacy which broke up (he coalition 
against him, and which would have left the English to make war by themselves, 
had Henry's milit^ ardour tempted him to a renewal of the struggle. He 
completely reconciled himself with the court of Rome, and he not only 
prolong his truce with Ferdinand, but won over the emperor Maximilian — 
the volunteer of England — by proposing a treaty of marriage. Louis offered 
the hand of Ren6e, nis second daughter, with his claim to tlic duchy of Milan, 
to Prince Charles, who was granckon both to Maximilian and to l^rdinand. 
Charles, it will be remembered, had been affianced during the lifetime of 
the late king to the prfticess Mary of England, Henry’s youngest sister. The 
bargain had been arran^d with Charlwr father, Philip, during his detention 
in Windsor castle; but Henry did not consider it the less binding from the 
force and treachery which had been used on that occasion, and, as Charles 
was now approaching the age of puberty, he expected shortly to see tiic 
completion of the marriage. 

'The first person to inform Henry of these negotiations was the French 
king himself, through the medium of the duke of Longueville, who had been 
taken prisoner in the battle of (he Spurs and conveyed into England. That 
accomplished courtier soon won the favour of the English king; and when 
Henry was almost frantic at the treachery of his allies, the duke adroitly 
proposed a family alliance with his master. Louis’ wife, Anne of Brittany, 
haci died in the month of January, just in time for the furthering of this 
sudden scheme. She ha<l left no son, and her wddower, notwithstanding his 
doclining health, hoped (hat a new marriage might bless him with an heir. 
The private feelings of the princess were disregarded, as in all such cases. 
Louis was fifty-three yo.ars old ; Mary was sixteen, and pansionately enamoured 
of Charles Brandon, viscount Lisle, one of her brother’s favouri(c.s, and the 
hand'wmest and most accomplished noblemiin in the English court. 

The treaty, which was to secure lasting peace and amity between (he two 
natioas, was eoncluded with the usual forms r Louis agre d to pay Henry a 
million of crowns,, in ten yearly ins(almon(.s, in discharge of arrears due on 
the old treaty of Etaples, and Henry agreed to give hi.s sister, Mary, a dower 
of 400,000 crowns. On the 7th of August a marriage ceremony was performed 
at Greenwich, the duke of Longueville acting as proxy for his master. If Mary 
was in no haste to leave England, Louis w'as very impatient for her society, 
and he WTote more than once to hurry her departure. In October Henry and 
his court accompanied the young queen of P’rance to Dover, where she em- 
barked for Boulogne, accompanied by a .splendid retinue, among whom were 
Surrey, now duke of Norfolk, her lover, the viscount Lisle, who had been 
created duke of Suffolk, and Anne Bnleyn, then a pretty little girl and maid 
of honour. * On the 8th of Octolier she m.ade her public entrance into Abbeville. 

On the following day the marriage w'as rcsolcmnised by a French cardinal, 
Louis suffering grievously from the gout during the ceremony ; and the day 
after, to the great vexation of the young queen, he dismissed the lady Guildford, 
her governess, Sir Richard Blount, her chamberlain, with all the rest of her 
English attendants, except Anne Boleyn and two or three mere menials The 
accomplished Charles Brandon, however, remained with the duke of Norfolk 
in quality of ambassador. In the month of December Louis wrote to his 

’In the original list aigned hv King I oiiis, ■nhi'’li is prespned among the Cottonian 
manuatTipls, this pereoiiage la merely named as Mmlnmin/vtie hiiUyii, 
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“good brother, cousin, and gossip,” the king of Endand, to express his happi- 
ness in this marrif^; and on the first of January following he expired at Pans, 
worn out with sickness and debUity. Mary was not an inconsolable widow. 
It was generally rumoured that Francis I, who now ascended the throne of 
France in the twenty-first year of his age, was not insensible to her beauty 
and accomplishments j but he was provided with a queen. 

Mary, who had been not quite three months a wife, and scarcely two months 
a widow, gave heart and hand to her lover, and was privately married at 
Paris to the captivating Brandon, almost as soon as he arrived at that capital. 
It had not been imusual for princesses of the blood to many subjects, but 
the notion of the royal dignity was now wonderfully on the increase ; and it 
had been set down as law, at least as far back as Hcn^ VI, that no such 
marriag^ should be allowed without the express permission of the king; and 
for this it appears Mary did not ask. She wrote to implore pardon for the 
step she had taken to secum her own happiness, and then travelled with her 
husband to Calais, where a more public marriage was solemnised shortly after. 
Henry for a time was, or appeared to be,* exceedingly wroth at the unequal 
match; and on their mturn to England, in the month of August, the duke 
and duchess went to their manor in Suffolk instead of joining the court. The 
king, however, had a warm affection both for his sister Mary and for the 
accomplished Brandon, who had been brought up with him from his child- 
hood, and who delighted Henry by his cheerful humour, his gallant deport- 
ment, and his ^at address in tournaments and ail martial exercises ; and a 
perfect reconciliation soon took place, aided by the goodwill of my "Lord 
cardinal”— for Wolsey, still rising, got the cardinal’s hat in the course of this 
summer. 


THK RISE OK WOI-SEY 

It is time to say a word toiiching the history of this gorgeous churchman, 
'who for nearly twenty years was more king of England than Henry liiniself. 
His father, who was rather wealthy for the time, proctured him a good educa- 
tion, and brought him up for the church.^ He studied at Oxford, where, on 
account of his precocity and early attainments, he was honoured with the 
name of the Boy Bachelor. He was not dLslinguished at any period of his 
life by temperance and sobriety, and a command of Ills pas.sions ; in the hot 
season of youth he appears to have been guilty of sundry indiscretions. It is 
quite certain that the young parson soon grew weaiy of the obscurity of a 
country life; “bearing a mind that looked la’yond this poor benefice,” which 
he soon left to become domestic chaplain to the treasurer of Calais. The 
treasurer introduced him to the notice of Bishop Foxe, the cunning minister 
and diplomatist — “ a man that knew rightly how to judge of good wits.” Foxe 


P According to the letters quoted by Fiddcs.r it Hceniod to Lingimpi “eertain that Wolsey, 
and therefore probably Henry, was in the secret from the beginning; tint it had been deemed 
less indecorous in the king to forgive afterwards than to consent beforehand.”] 

P Simple repetition lias made it commimly believed that Robert Wolsey was by trade a 
butcher. The assertion was first set afloat by enemies of the great cardinal, and was in- 
tended to be disparaging. The probability, however, seems to be that he was really a graz- 
ier, and perhape also a wool mercliant. He certainly belongerl to the better class of mer- 
ebants, was connected with wealthy people, and himself died possessed of lands and property 
in and about Ipswich. Fairly trustworthy^ tradition points to a house in St. Nicholas ^reet 
there os occupying the site of his own dwelling. According to Fiddes * supported as to the 
year by Uavendisli,* Wolsoy’s birth happened iu March, 1471, though contemporary evidence 
would place it some yours later.— P. W. Cameiiun.w] 
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warmly recommended him to his master, Henry VIT, whose particular talent 
it was to discover the abilities of other men, and who never employed a dull 
one. Henry presently employed Wolsey in certain secret affairs of great 
moment. “What need many words?" exclaims an Episcopal historian, 
Bishop Godwin;® "he so far pleased the king, that in short time he became 
a great man, and was first preferred to the deanery of Lincoln, and then made 
the king’s almoner.” 

Upon the death of the old king there was a simple for supremacy in the 
council between Bishop Foxe and the duke of Norfolk, then earl of Surrey. 
ITie bishop was not slow in perceiving that the earl, whose military character 
and tastes pleased the young king, was getting the upi»r bend, and to coun- 
teract this influence he introduced Wolsey to Henry VIII. It was the old 
story — the tool was too sharp for the hand that would have worked with it 
for its own purposes. Instead of propping the bishop against the weight of 
the carl, the chaplain supplanted them both, and soon acqiured mor^ower 
and influence at court than they had ever possessed betwern them. Though 
nearly twenty years his senior, Wolsey glided into all the tastes and habits 
of the young king,' some of which, however, seem to have been natural to 
him ; and though a churchman, he became a sort of model and a bosom friend 
to Henry, whose chief but not only ambition it W'as to figure as a warlike 
monarch and perfect knight. It quite suited Wolsey’.s views to encourage 
this feeling, and to take the whole business of government upon himself./ 

It lurs seemed nece.s.sary to introduce this short account of the rise and 
character of a minister who w^as destined to bear for several years a vc^ 
prominent part in the most important transactions not only in this, but in 
all the neighbouring kingdoms; we may now iwcrt to the affairs of Scotland, 
which, afh'r the death of its king and the destruction of its nobility in the 
field of Flodden, presented for some time a melancholy scene of confusion 
and terror. Fortunately the victorious army hail been hastily collected; 
the want of provisions and of military supjilies had compelled Surrey to 
disband his forces. By degrees the Scottish spirit recovered from its depres- 
sion ; the call for revenge was echoed throughout, the nation ; several chieftains 
gathered their retainers; and the devastation of one inroad was repaid by 
the devastation of another. 

Tlie queen had been jx-rniit led, in eonforinity with the will of her husband, 
to assume the regency as guardian to her son, .James V, an infant not a year 
and a half old; but when it was dlscoveriid that her relafionshi]) f,o flic king 
of England did not restrain the hostility of that monarch, the partisans of 
France intrusteil tlie reins of goveniment to the hands of John, duke of 
Albany, the son of that Alexander who had been banishcrl by hi,s brother, 
James III. 

Henry htul alreaily tampered with the princess to bring her children to 
England, and intrust them to the care of their uncle; but. Albany besieged 
the castle of Stirling, compelled the qvieen to surrender the two princes, and 
placed them under the custody <)f three lords appointed by parliament. 

[' Henn' was captivated with (tie elegance of liia innniiers and the gaiety of liis dispo- 
sition; he frequently resorted witli liis favourite roiup.-uiiuii.s the liousc of Iiis almoner; 
and on these occasions, if we may believe tfie sarcastic pen of an adversary' fPolydore Vergil,* 
the pope’s .sub-collector in hinglaud, who by tlie order of Wolsey had Iwn imprisoned formore 
than mx months^ W'olsey threw oft the decencies of his station, anil sang and danced and 
caroused w-itli all the levity and impetuosity of the most yoiitlifnl among his guests. It 
s™ soon discovered that tlie most sure and expeditious way in tlie royal favour was threugh 
the reeommendation of the almoner; and foreigners, as well as natives, eagerly solicited 
and frequently purchased his patronage. — Ling.mi».*] 
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These events had already taught the king of England to view with jealou^ 
the conduct of his "good brother and perpetual dly,” the French monarch. 
Francis, whose youth and accomplishments m^e him the idol of his propte, 
had already formed the most gig! 

from which he did not suffer hi: ... 

Henry. Having endeavoured to pacify that monarch, he put in motion the 
numerous army which he had collected with the avowed purpose of chastising 
the hostility of the Helvetic cantons; but instead of following the direct road 
either into Switzerland or Italy, he passed unexpectedly between the maritime 
and Cottian Alps, and poured his cavalry into the extensive plains of Lom- 
bardy. Hie real object was now manifest. The Italian princes, whose 

jealousy had guarded to no purpose the 
accustomed roads over the Alps, were 
/ \ filled with consternation ; in a consistory 



at Rome, it was 


to solicit the 


OWTIHIR OF A Xoni.EMAV OF THE 
Sixteenth Centiiuy 


aid of Henry; andSeptember 11th, 1515, 
a few days later, Leo, to secure the 
mediation of Wolscy, named that minis- 
ter cardinal priest of St. Cicely beyond 
the Tiber. 

Francis, who still affected to lx; 
thought the friend of the English mon- 
arch, received the first intelligence of 
this promotion; and tliough he was 
aware of its object, despatched a mes- 
senger to offer his congratulations to 
Wrdsey. But neither that prelate nor 
his sovereign could view with aatisfac- 
tiem tlic progress of the young con- 
queror; wlio, by the bloody but decisive 
vietorj^ of Marignano, and the suljse- 
(luent reduction of Milan, had repaired 
the lo,s.s(’s of his predecessor and restored 
the as(«*mlaney of the French power in 
Italy. Was the former league to be 
reueweil, or was I'Yancis to lx; permitted 
to pursue his conquests? After much 
delibcnition in the English cal)inet, it 
w.'us re.soIved to follow a middle course 


betwi'on peace and war ; to avoid actual 
hostiliiies with France, hut to animate its enemies with hopes and to aid 
tiiem with sul)sidi<’s. Some money was advanced, more was promised both 
to the (>nii)eror and the cantons of ,Switzerland ; an army of fifteen thousand 
Germans, and of an equal iimnlHT of Swiss, was collected, and the euiperor 
Maximilian at its lieful forced his w.ay to the very gates of Milan. But here 
his resources failed, and a mutiny of his troops, who demanded their pay, 
coinpelletl him to retrace his steps to the city of Trent. 

There he sent for Wyngfield, the English agent, and made to him the 
following most singular proposal. It was evident., he said, that the otlier powers 
would never permit either iiinwlf or Francis to retain permanent possession 
of Milan, \\oiild then the king of England accept (he investiture of the 
duchy? In that ca.se lie wfis ready to a<lopt Henry for his son, and to resign 
in his favour tlic imperial dignity ; but on these conditions, that the king should 
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declare war against France^ should cross the sea with an army, and should 
inarch by Toumay to tlie city of Trevas, where Maximilian would meet him, 
and make resignation with all the formalities required by law. Thence 
the two princes, leaving the bulk of the English forces to invade France in 
conjunction with an army of Germans, might proceed together towards Italy, 
pass the Alps at Coire, take possession of Milan, and continue their journey 
to Home, where Henry should receive the imperial crown from the hands of 
the sovereign pontiff. 

There was much in this dazzling and romantic scheme to captivate the 
youthful imagination of the king, but he had the good a'nse to listen to the 
advice of his council, contented himself with accepting the offer of adoption, 
and directed his attention to a matter whicli more nearly concerned his own 
interests, the conduct of the duke of Albany in Scotland. Against the re- 
gency of that prince he had remonstrated in strong and threateniM terms. 
The Scottish parliament returned a firm though respectful answer, July 4^, 
1516; but Francis, who still dreaded the hostility of the king of England, 
advised the Scots to conclude a perpetual peace with Henry, refused to ratify 
the renewal of the ancient alliance between the two kingdoms, though it had 
been signed by hi.s envoy at Edinbuigh, and even required the regent, in 
quality of his subject, to return to France. Albany wullingly obeyed the 
command ; and obtained permission from the Scottish parliament to revisit 
his family and estates. But before liis departure provision was made for the 
return of Margaret, who had sought an asylum in England ; and a temporary 
council was appointed, in which the numbers of the two parties were nearly 
balanced, and under the nominal government of which Scotland passed four 
years of dissension and anarchy. 

Francis, having won the duchy of Milan, detennined to secure his conquest 
by disarming the hostility of his neighbours, and witli large sums of money 
he purchased peace. 

It chanced that at thi.s (K?riod, Selim, emperor of the Turks, having conquered 
Egypt and Syria, IukI colleiited a iiumerou.s army, and publicly threatened 
the extirpation of the Christian name. The princes on the borders of Turkey 
trembled for their existence; Maximilian, in a letter to thr pontiff, offered to 
devote his remaining years to the common service of Christendom in opposing 
the encmie.s of the croas; and IjCo, having by his own authority jiroclaimed a 
general truce of live years. May 7th, 151S, dospatela'd legates to the different 
jiowers, exhorting them to compose their private quarrels, and to unite their 
forces in their common defence. His advice was followed; the pope, tiie 
emperor, and the kings of Englarul, France, aixl Spain, entered into a con- 
federacy, by which tiny were hound to aid and jindect each other, and in every 
case of invasion of t(‘i rilory, whether the iinauler were one of the confederates 
or not, to unite tluiir arms in ilefeiice of the parly aggrieved, ami to obtain 
justice for him from the aggressor. At the same time, to cement the union 
Ixitwecn blngland and France, the dauphin, an infant just born, was affianced, 
October 4th, 1518, to Mary, the daughter of Henry, a child not four years old ; 
and, tliat every probable occasion of dispute miglit lie done away, Toumay 
with its dependencies was restored to I'Yance for the sum of six hundred 
thousand crowns. Thus after ten years of war and negotiation, of bloodshed 
and perfidy, were .all the powers re-established in the same situation in wliich 
they had stood previously to the league of Cambray, with the exeeption of 
the unfortunate and perhap.s unoffending king of Navarre, wfuwe h'rrilories 
on the south of the Byreneos could not be recoveivd from the unrelenting 
grasp of Spain. 
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WOLSEY’S INCBEASING POWER 

Wolsey still retained the first place in the royal favour, and continued to 
rise in power and opulence. Archbishop Warham had often solicited peimis- 
fiion to retire from the chancery to the exercise of his episcopal functions; 
and the king, Jiaving at last accepted his resignation, tendered the seals to 
the cardinal. Whether it was through an affectation of modesty, or that he 
thought this office incompatible wim his other duties, Wolsey declined the 
offer; nor was it till after repeated solicitations that he had acquiesced in the 
wish of his sovereign, December 22nd, 1515. Ho had, however, no objection 
to the dignity of papal legate,* with which he was invrated by Leo X. Tlie 
commission was originally limited to two years; but Wolsey procured suc- 
cessive prorogations from different popes, and, not content with the ordinary 
jurisdiction of the office, repeatedly solicited additional powers, till at Jength 
he possessed and exercis<!d within the realm almost all the prerogatives of 
the sovereign pontiff. Nor was his ambition yet satisfied. We shall after- 
wards behold him, at the death of each pojK;, labouring, but in vain, to seat 
himself in the chair of St. Peter. 

Ilis love of wealth was .subordinate only to his love of power. As chan- 
cellor and legate he derived considerable emoluments from the courts in which 
he presided. He was also archbishoji of York; he farmed the revenues of 
Hereford and Worcester, .sees which had been granted to foreigners ; he held 
in commendam the ablxy of St. Albmis, with the bishopric of Bath; after- 
wards, as they became vacant, he exchanged Bath in 162ff for the ri(^ bish- 
opric of Durham, and Durham in 1528 for the administration of the still 
rfcher church of Winchester. To thc.so sources of wealth should be added 
the presents and iwnsions which he nwivwl from foreign prince4S. hhancis 
M'ttled on him an annuity of I2,(XK) liwes. as a c.ompen.sation for the bishopric 
of Tournay, and Charlc.s and Leo gnmled him a yearly jx-nsion of 7,500 
ducats from the revenues of the bishoprics of Toledo and Paicncia in Spain, 
In justic<! to his inemoiy it .should, however, be observc'd, that if he grasped 
at wealth, it was to .spiaid, not to lioard it. 

His establishment was on the nicwt princely sciile, eomjuising no fewer 
than five, ])erhaps eight, hundrcHl individuals. The (diief offices were lilleil 
by barona and knight.s; and among his retaiTiei’s la* inimbered the sons of 
many di,slinguis[ied families, avIio lusjjired under hi.s patronage to civil or 
miljtary preferment. On occasions of ceremony, he appeared with a pomjj 
which, though it might be unbecoming in a clergyman, show'cd him to be 
the representative of the king of i'lngUuid and of the sovereign pontiff. The 
ensigns of his several dignities, as chancellor and legate, were borne before 
him; he was surroundeil by noblemen and prelates, and was followed by a 
long train of mules bearing coffers on their backs covcrcil with pieces of 
crimson cloth. 

He spared no c-xpiise in his buildiiifps; and as soon ns he had finished 
the palace of Hampton Court and fumislMnl it to his taste, he gave the whole 
to Henry; perhaps the most, niagnifieeni pn'senl that a subject ever made to 
his sovereign. The character of Wolsey has Ijppn portrayed by the fH'Ucil of 

[' Aa Gardinerx iwlnts mit, he was h leKat^- a latrrr. i.r., “seal froni the pope's side, and 
therefore Iiaviti)' power to apeak with alnioat hill papal autlioritv. Wolsey was tlierefore 
rlothod with nil the authority of king .md pope rombiiied.” Voii Kanke ^ observes that 
when 'Wolsey aimkc of the govcrniiicnt, he w'as wont to say ‘the king and I,' or ‘we,' or 
Kiiully, simply ‘I.’”] 
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Erasmus,!/ who had tasted of his bounty,^ and by that of PoI^dore,« whom 
his justice or policy had tiuown into confinement. Neglecting the ven^ 

E raise of the one and the venomous slander of the other, we may pronounce 
im a minister of consummate adless and commanding abilities; greedy of 
wealth and power and glory ; anxious to exalt the throne on which his own 
greatness was built, and the church of whieli he was so distinguished a mem- 
ber; but capable, in the pursuit of tliese different objects, of stooping to 
exp«lients which sincerity and justice would disavow, and of adopti% 
through indulgence to the caprice and passions of the hing, measures whidi 
often involved him in contradictious and difficulties, aud ultimately occa- 
sioned his ruin. It is acknowledged on the other hand, tliat he reformed 
many abuses in the church, and compclletl the secular and regular clergy to 
live according to the canons. He always decided according to tlie dictates 
of ids own judgment, and the equity of his decrees was univereally admitted 
and applauded. 

To appease domestic quarrels and reconcile families at variance with 
cacli other, he was accustomed to offer himself as a friendly arbitrator be- 
tween the parties ; that the poor might pursue tlieir claims witii facility and 
without expense, he established courts of requests; in the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice lie introduced improvements which were received with 
gratitude by the country; and he made it his peculiar care to punish w'ith 
severity those offenders who hail defrauded the revenue or oppressed the 
Iieople, But his reputation, and the ease with which lie admitted suits, 
crowded the chancery with ix'titioiiers ; he soon found himsidf ovcrwhelineil 
with a multiplicity of business; and the king, to relieve him, established four 
subordinate courts, of which tliat under the juiisiclcncy of the master of the 
rolls is still preserved. 

Literature found in the cardinal a constant and bountiful patron. He 
employed his influence in foreign courts to borrow valuable manuscripts for 
tlie purpose of transcription. On nc.tive scliolars he heaped preferment, and 
the most eminent foreigners ivere invited by him to toach in the universities. 
Both of these celebrated academics were the objects of his care ; but Oxford 
chiefly experienced his munificence in the endowment of .icven lectureshiijs, 
.July i;Uh, 1525, and the foundation of Christ Church, which, though he lived 
not to complete it, still exists a splendid monument to his memory. As a 
mu-scry for this establishment he erecteii another college at Ipswich, the 
jihute of his nativity. 

But these occupations at home did not divert his eyes from the shifting 
scenes of politics abroad. He was constantly informed of the secret history 
of the continental courts ; and his despatches, of which many are still extant, 
show that he was accustomed to pursue every event through all its probable 
consequences, to consider each measure in its .sevej’al bearings, and to furnisli 
his agents with instructions beforehand for almost every contingency. His 
great object was to preserve the balance of power bi'tween the rival houses 
of France and Austria; and to this we should refer the mutable politics of 
the English cabinet, which fimt deserted FrancLs to support the cause of 
Charles, and, when Charles had obtained the ascendancy, abandoned him to 
repair the broken fortunes of Francis. The consiiquence was, tliat as long as 
Wolsey presided in the council the minister was feared and courted by princes 
and pontiffs, the king held the distinguished station of arbiter of Eurojw. 

_ * Erasinui) praiHes him hichlv in some of his cjiiatles, and yet hud the meannesa to dis- 
praise him as soon as he heard ol his fall. 
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BENBT SEEKS TO BECOUS EMPEBOK (1519) 

Charles of Austria, who, in jight of Sis "father Philip, had inherited 
the rich and populous provinces of the Netherlands, the' ancient patrimony 
of the house of Bui^ndy, ascended the Spanish throne on the death of Ferdi- 
nand. He was in the vigour of youth, gifted with superior talents, and 
anxious to earn the laurels of a conqueror — qualities which equally formed 
the character of his neighbour, the king of France. Three years after the 
demise of Ferdinand, the rivalry between the young kinp was called into 
full activity by tlie death of the emperor Maximilian, Jmuaiy 12, 1519. 

That prince, anxious to secure the suc- 
cession to the imperial crown in the 
house of Austria, had in the last diet solic- 
ited the electors to name his grandson 
Charles king of the Romans. The ma- 
jority had promised their voices; but 
from this engagement they were released 
by his death, and were now summoned 
to choose not a king of the Romans, but 
an emperor. Charles announced himself 
a candidate; and the vanity of Francis 
immediately prompted him to come for- 
ward ns a competitor. The intrigues of 
tlie French and Spanish courts on this 
occasion are fon'ign from the subject of 
the present work, but the conduct of 
Henry demands the attention of the 
reailer. His former refusal of the imperial 
crown, wlu?n it was offeied by Maximilian, 
had not proceeded from the mwleration 
of his desinia, but from diffidence in the 
sincerity of his ally. Now that the glit- 
tering prize was open to competition, he 
disclos^ his wishes to his favourite ; and 
botli tlie king and the cartlinal, rccipro- 
_ m . . cally inflaming the ambition of each other, 

CosTOMB OF Time op IIemiv VIII indulged in the most flattering delusions. 

In fancy they were already seated, the 
one on the throne of the Ciwars, the oUicr in tlie chair of St. Peter, and 
beheld the whole Christian world, laity and clergy, prostrate at their feet. 

. The election of Henry would secure, it was foretold, the elevation of Wol- 
sey; imd the bishop of Worcester wa.s commissioned to procure the consent 
and aid of the pope, whilst Pace hastened to Germany, with instructions to 
^und the dispositions of the electors, to make them the most tempting prom- 
ises, and, if he saw a prospect of succeas, to name the king of England as a 
candidate; if pot, to propose a native prince to the exclusion of both Francis 
and Charles. But experience soon taught this envoy that with mere prom- 
ises he was no match for the agents of the other candidates, who came fur- 
nished with ready money ; and therefore atihering to subsequent instructions, 
he threw into the scale the whole weight of his influence in favour of the 
king of Spain, who after a long debate was chosen without a dissentient voice. 
In this transaction Francis had great reason to complain of the duplicity of 
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“his good brother." From the very b^imiog he had received assurances of 
the most cordial supmrt from the i^gllsh court, and m return had expressed 
his gratitude to the lang by a le^r of thanks, and to Wolscy by a promise 
of securing for him on the nist v^ancy fourteen votes in the conclave 

Prudence, however, taught him to acce^ with seeming satisl iction the 
apology of the English cabmet, that Pace would have aided him had there 
appeared any chance of success, and had only seconded the election of Charles 
because it was m vain to oppose it Though the two competitors during the 
contest had professed the highest cst^m for each other, the bitterest ani- 
mosity already rankled in their hearts, and each sought to fortify himself 
with the support of Henry against the presumed hostility of his rival To 
Francis the late conduct of the king of England afforded but idender hopes 
of success , he trusted, however, to his own address and eloquence, and sum- 
inonetl Henry to perform an article in the last treaty, by which it was agreed 
that the two monarchs should meet each other on the border of tlitir respec- 
ti\e dominions 

The intelligence alarmed the jealousy of the Spanish cabinet, remon- 
strances were made against an mterview so pregnant with mischief to tlie 
interests ol Charles and Henry, while he pretended a reatliness to fulfil the 
tiiaty, suggested difficulties, demanded explanations, and artfully contrned 
rrasons to suspend or postpone the meeting But his cunning was opposed 
uith equal cunning and I raiicis brought the quistion to an issue by sigumg 
a commission, whidi gave full power to Wolsty to settle every ixiint in debate 
a.s h< should judge most eonduene to the joint honour of the two kings 
Still the stnig^o continued between the two monarchs, the one labourmg to 
01 ado, the other to enfoice this award Among the artifaces to which Henry 
resorted, there is one which will amuse tlic reader \s a proof of his sm- 
CPTity, he swoie before the French ambassador that he would never more 
put his beard till he had visited “hi** good brother" and Fiancis, anxious to 
bind him still l.ister, immediately toak a similar oath But the fenmer neg- 
lieted, the littei fulfilled his promise, and when long hi luls had m conse- 
quente biconie the piivailuig fashion m the Freneh court, Sii Thomas Bolejn 
wis compdled to apologise for the bad f uth ol his masU*, by alleging that 
tlip quien of England felt an antipathy to a bushv chin ^ 


THE FILID or THE CLOTH OF GOLD (1520) 

On the I2lh of March, 1520, a solemn mstnune nt ms pn pared bv Wolsey, 
for the regulation of a meeting between Henry and I i.iricis before the end 
of the following May It was drawn up with a stnet legaid to an equal 
wiighing of (he honour and dignity of the two kings The equality of their 
jxisonal merits is also flatteringly asserted in this document “As the said 
serene princes of England and France be like m force eorpoial, beauty, and 
gift of nature, right expert and having knowledge m the art militant, right 
chivalrous m arms, and m the flower and vigour of youth,” they ire to “take 
counsel and dispose themselves to do some fair feat of amis " The place 
of mooting was to be between the English castle ol Gmnes and the French 
castle of Ardres The cunous Chronicle of Cdlai'i records, that on the 19ih 
of March the commissionere of King Henry landid, “to oversee the makmg 
of a palace before the castle gate of Guines, wherefore there was sent the 
king’s master-mason, master-carpenter, and three hundred masons, fave hun- 
dred carpenters, one hundred joiners, many pamters, glaziers, tailors, smiths, 
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(^d othor artificers, both out of England and Flanders, to the" numb0Ma all 
tA\o thousand and more." The temporary palace was of stone wals and 
framed timber, with glazed wmdows andnanvas roofs These particidars 
are curious, as show mg how kkur could^ oiganibed in England for the 
rapid completi^i^f a great woilc, at a peripd nten we are accustof^ to 
think that thejiiOonal mdustiy uas conducted upon a very small scale. 

On the 21at <rf May Henry and the queen set forth from Greenwich toward 
the sea-side On' the 25th they arrived at Canterbury, at which city the fiart 
of Pentecost was to lie kept Slowly had the court travelled, for there was 
something to be accomplished l^lore the great inter\iew at Calais ^ould 
take place Another personage was to appear upon the scene, by the merest 
accident, at the exact moment when he was wanted. Tidings weie brought 
to Ountcibury that Chailes, the emperoi elect, was on the sea, m sight of 
the roast of England He was on his passage fiom Spain to visit his cloinin- 
lons m the Netlu i lands He could not pass the English shores without land- 
ing to behold the king whom he so revcienced and the aunt he so dearly 
loved Wolsey hastened to Dover to welcome Charles, who landed at Hythe 
The “Deus cx maUntui" was piotluced, to tlie wondennent of idl spectators, 
and no one saw the wheels and spnngs of the meehamsm > The politic young 
statesman won the hearts of the Ihighsh, who rejoiced “to see the benign 
maniiei and meekness ol so gieat a pnuce ” Henry came to Dover They 
k(*pt the Whitsuntide togethci at C<in(eibuiy, “with much joy and glad- 
iiMis" , and tm the last day of May Chailos Sitiled to Flandeis fioiii Sandwich, 
and Henty fiom Do\ei to Calais 

Tlie clnuactei of this loyal einbukation lias biH*n handed down to us m 
aaancient painting 'I'lie low loweis oi Dovei ha\( vomited loith tlieii fire 
awl smoke, and m a fiw houis llu* guns of Calais salute the English king 
The great palate was leady, with its teilmgs diaped witii sdk, and its 
walls nudg “witli nth and niandlousdothsol arras wiought of gold and silk ” 

But whil(' Heniv was contompkiting his splendours, Wol^y was busy 
anunging a lieaty with 1 nine is The fritiidslnp of laiglaiid was to be seemed 
by a renewal ol the treaty of mainoge toween tht dauphin and the pnneesa 
Mary There can be little doubt that at this \tiy tune the c<irdinai was 
bound to the mti rests oi the emperor, with the lull concurrence of bis royal 
master^ Yet tJie play w.is to t« p]a>e<l out Henry was to meet the Fieiich 
king with sudi a displiy of the magnihttiKe of his court as might challenge 
any rivaliy But Pi ant is, possessing muili of tin* same tempt i, was not to 
b<^ outdone m jiageanliy 


‘ To-da'v the I rtntli 

Ml (hiiquant all m sold liki lieathin Rods, 
Shone down t he Lnglish , and to morrow they 
ill «lt Hntwn India tvcr> laan that stniHi 
Show d like .1 iiiini 


Sliakespoaie lias dost nbed tins f uiious meeting m a shoit dialogue Hall,*' 
the chioiiiclei, wlio was ])ies€iit, elaboiafes thest' ‘fierce vanities" m many 
quaito pages On the 7th ol June the two kings met iii the valley of Antlren 
'Dtian has made as aequamted with the animated features of Fiancis Hol- 
bein has rendered Hciiiy familiar to us m his later yeais, but at this penod 
he was desciibcd by a Venetian resident in England as “haiidkonicr by far 
than the king of France ” It is seaicely necessary to traifscribe thecompli- 

pso far was this Msit from being acndental, that Henty, on the 8th of Apnl, had 
instructed his ambassadors to fi\ tlit iimt and place — Lingaiid *] 




(Aftei the jurtureat Iiaiti^>'on Court. attribuit-U to VMpe) 
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mentary speeches and the professions of affection whficb are related to have 
passed at this meeting The two lungs did not ccto)fi to the ap^mtcd valley, 
surrounded each with an amazing tram of gorgeously apparelled gentlemen 
and nobles, and witli a great body ol armed men, without some fears and 
suspicions on either side. The English, il wo may believe the chronicler, 
were most wanting in honourable confidence The English lords and their 
attendants moved not from their appointed ranks. “The Frenchmen sud- 
denly brake, and many of them came into the English party, speaking fair; 
but for all that, the eouit of England and tlie loids kept still their an ay.” 

The solemnities of “The Field of the Cloth of Gold,” as the place of 
this meeting came to be called, occupied neaily three weeks of that June of 
16‘J0 Ten days wcie spent in the feats of aims for which Wolsey had pro- 
vided There was tilling with lances, and tourneys on horseback with the 
btoadsword, and fightmg on foot at the baiiiers llie kings were always 
victorious agamst all comeis. But from the court of the empeior there 
came no knight to answei the clialleiigeis The lists weie set up close to 
the Flemish frontier, but not a gentleman of Sp.iin, or Flander«<, or Brabant, 
01 Burgundy, stored to do honour to those pageantries. “By that,” says 
Hall,fc “it seemed theie was small love between the emperor and the French 
king” OnMidsummei Day the gaudy shows veto over. 'Hic kmgs separated 
aftiT an exchange ol Vulualile pitsents — ^Tiancis to Paris, Henry to Calais. 
Hero tlic English com I lemaiiud till tlic 10th of July 

It was in vain tliat the Fk iich king had come unattended and unarmed 
into the English (juaUei, to show his confidence in the friendship of his com- 
panion m feats of chivaliy In vain luul the French nobles put all tlieir 
estates upon their b.icks,^ to rnal the jewelled satins and velvets of England. 
On tlic 11th of July Henry nu t the cnipeior near Giavehnes, and the empeior 
letmned with him to Calais Aftei a visit of fhtee days Charles accom- 
phblu’d far mote by his jnofound sagacity than Fiancis by his gcneious fiank- 
ness Wolsey was piojntiatcd by pnseiits and pioinises, Henry by a studied 
defeience to his sujK'iior wisdom Hall lias lecordi'd that during the pomps 
of the valley of Aiidien, on tlie 18th of June, “there Jjlew suA storms of 
wind and weather that marvel w'as to heai , foi which hideous tempest some 
said it was a veiy piognosticalion of tiouble and haticd to come betw'een 
princes” The Fusicli, in this second meeting between Henry and Charles, 
saw the accomplishment of the forebodmg lx ginning to t.ike a definite form. 


Till ixicnirov or nifivixciuAi (i^ii) 

In the roll of illustiious names of nobles and knights at tlie Field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the naiii<’ ol the duke ol Buckingham stands at the head He 
was there one of the foui judges of the jousts, dejiuted on the king’s part 
High as he was in wealth and honouis, he might have deemed that the evil 
destinies of his line weie at an en<f, and that, whilst his father had died on 
the scaffold under llichard III, and the three pn'cediiig heads of his house 
had fallen in civil warfaie, he might have securely passed thiough life to the 
death of the peaceful But any lineal descendant of Edward III was still 
unsafe, especially if his pride of ancestry were not held in ehc'fk by unrelax- 
ing prudence The father of this Edwaid Stafford jjenshed through Ins vain 
conviction that he was “meet to be a ruhr of the re dm”, and the son, 
[‘ Plimeuis y porterpnt Icurs moulins l«urs foTe»t», tt li urs pr^z sur leurs £paulea — Du 
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although a man of ability, was tempted by the ever-present thought of his high 
descent to commit himself by some unmarded though trifling acts, of which 
his enemies took advantage. His chief enemy is said to have been Wol^y; 
and the cause of the car^al’.s enmity is held to have arisen out of Bucking- 
ham's dissatisfaction with the expc'usc of the great jjageantiy at Guines, 
But tlie jealousy of Henry had been exliibited in 1519, when Sir William 
Bulmer, who had quitted the king’s service to enter that of the duke, had to 
acknowledge his fault in the star chamber and to implore the mercy of the 
king. Henry forgave the offence, but said “ that he would none of his ser- 
vants should hang on another man’s sleeve; and that he was os well able to 
maintain him as the duke ui Buckingham, and that what might be thou^it by 
his (Bulmer’s) departing, and what might be supposed by the iluke’s retaining, 
he would not then cleclnrf'.” 

The king had now entered upon that eourse of action which rendered his 
subsequent eareer so fearful and so odious. He could cover up his hatred.s 
till the moment arrived for striking his victim securely. After eighteen 
months had passed since he had rebukwl Sir William Bidnier, and darkly 
hinted at some evil motive of the duke in retaining liim in his service, the 
mine, which had been warily eon.structed, exploded under Edward Stafford’s 
feet. He was sudtleuly sent for from hus castle of Thornbury, to appear in 
the king’s presence. He was watched by the king'.s officers to ^^'iud 80 ^, ami 
there perceived that he could not c-scaije. On his way to London his barge 
was boarded and he arrested. His fate was soon determined. 

On the 13th of May, 1521, lie was indieU'd before his peers, tlie duke of 
Norfolk presiding. Charles Knyvet, a discarded officer of the duke, was the 
chief witness against him, and dcpo^l to cerUiiu words of Buckingham said 
to himself and Lord Abergavenny, which, even if true, could not be fairly 
wrested into an overt act of treason. Hopkins, a monk of the Cliarterhouw, 
who pR'iended to a knowledge of future events, “had divers times said to the 
duke tliat ho sliould be king of England; but tlie duke -said that in himself 
he neyc r consented to it.” The judicial inferenee was, that he had committed 
the crime of imagining the death of tlie king, and that his words were satis- 
factory evidence of .sucli imagining. Buekingiiani wa.s convicted, ami Norfolk 
pronounced the .sentenci*.' The h^croic altitude' of the man in this his hour of 
agony needs no exaltation by the power of the jxx't. lit' .said to his judges ; 
“May the eternul God forgive you luy death, as I do. I shall never .sue to 
the king for life, howlK-it he i.s a gracious jiriiice, ami more grace may come 
from him than I dehcrve." The tluke was beheaded on the 17th of May. 

In the early jiart of the reign of Henry VUI there wen* many reversals 
of attaimlei's that had been pa.sse(l in the previous reign. There W’.as then 
evidently a merciful desire for the oblivion of political offences, and for re- 
Btoring to their est ait's and honoms the hell's of those unfortunate persons 
who had suffered the penalties of treason. There was no hesitation in Oie 
avowal that it was possible that an attainted person might have been imjustly 
ctmdeumcd. The time was not yet arrived when he should find his ready 
instruments of tlt‘.si)oti.sm in the highest of the liiinl; ami W'hen he should be 
able to perpetrate, through his slaves in a parliament, the murders which the 
oriental despot could effect by a single sign to the eunuchs of the seraglio. 


[* RuInc,i>^ wlio is favourable to Wolsey.s&yg, “There is no reason to think the sentence 
against Buckingham unjust ” But no one wlio rends the trial will find any evidence to 
satisfy a reasonable mind, and Hume himself soon after adds, that his enme proceeded more 
from indiscretion than deliberate malice. In fact, the condemnation of this great noble 
was oidas to Wohjiy's rcseutmciit, acting on the sa\agc temper of Henry.— Hali.am,«J 
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He tasted of blood when he put Buckingham to death; and after a few more 
years, during vidiich his will, being unquestioned, was less tyiannical, he show^ 
that his relm for it was not to satisfied to his dying fiour.^i 


THE lUVALEY WITH FBANCIS I 

Ever since the king had failed in hLs attempt to procure the imperial 
dignity, he had tunied liis thoughts and ambition towards the ci’owii of 
France. That crown, so he believed, was his iulieritaiiet; il it had been torn 
from the brows of one of lus predecessors by force of arms, uliy migid it not 
be replaced by force of arms on his own head, since it vas liis by heretlitaiy 
right? For this, indml, he stood in nei'd of allies; but where coiilil he seek 
a tiiore powerful and more interested ally than in the emperor, whose' (jitarrel 
w as similar to liis own, and wlio bunu'd to reannex to his dominioiLs the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Uurgmidy, wrested from liis anec'stors by the kings 
of France. This subject laid IxH'n .secretly dtseussi'd by Henry and Charles 
during tlit* late visit of the latter to liLs uncle; it had h'd to the proposal of a 
stricter union Ix'tweeu the crowns by the marriage of the emjx'ror with tlie 
daughb'r of Henry; and that projiosal ^^as ueeonqjanied with the jirojeet 
of a confederacy for the joint i)ra.secution th(> two iiionarclis of their hered- 
itary rights at a more eonveiiieiit st'ason. But whilst they thus amused 
themselves with dri'anis of future eoii(iU(‘sts, tin* flames of war were unex- 
pectedly rekindled by tlie ambition of Fi*ancis, in Spain, and Italy, and the 
Netherlands. The Spaniards did not conceal their dissatLsfactioii at the 
conduct of their young sovereign. 

Francis suffered liinist'lf to be seduced by so favoiirabli' an oppoitunity. 
He had suninioned Charles to do jiistice, but the Spanish revolt put an eiul 
to the negufiatiun; the French amiy burst over the Pjrenees, and in fifteen 
days Navanv was fiet'd from the yoke of Spain. The insurgents beheld this 
event with indifference; but the Fn'nch army no sooner anproached Logroiio 
in Castile, than they rallied at the call of their eoimtry, lepcllcd tlie invaders, 
and recovered Navarre as rapidly as it luul been lost. The eonteniling parties 
iiiiiiiediately ajipeah'd to Henry; both elaiined liis aid in \iruii' of the treaty 
of l.'ilS. This wjis w'llaiiily the time for him to make eoiiinion cause with 
the enijieror; iiut lie was taken unauares; he liacl made no iirejiarations ade- 
qiiiite to the gigantic project which he meditated; and theretore he first 
('\)iorU'<l eaeli monarch to conclude a peace, and dien in-oposed that, before 
he should make his election br-tweeii them, they should appoint commissioiier.9 
to plead before him or hLs deputy, that lie niiglit U* able to compromise the 
quarrel or to determine wlio had bwn the aggressor. 

Henry conferred the higli dignity of arliitrator on Wolsey, who proceeded 
to Calais in groat state, .July 2nd, 1621, as the representative of his sovereign. 
But besides this, the ostensible object of his journey, he ha<l been instructed 
to attend to the .secret and important project of th(' eoidederacy with Charles, 
for the purpasi* of reclaiming the hereditary dominions of each jirinee from 
tk' grsusp of the French monarch. Thougli the cardinal laboured to .soothe 
the irritation and moderate the demands of the litigants, tliey grew daily 
more warm and obstinate; and at last Gattinara, the imiierial ehaneellor, 
declared that it was beneath the dignity of liia master to assent to any terms 
till he had previou.sly I’ceeived satisfaction from Francis, and that he was 
confined by hLs instructioii.s to the mere cxpo.sure of the injuries which the 
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emperor nacl received, and the demand, of the aid, to which the king of England 

was bound by tlie Lib' tn*aty » ■ *i_ i i 

This d(‘tlaration iffonled, jieihap? was meant to afford, the cardmal a 

E retevt for paying a visit to the emperor at Bruges, to which he was ^reUy 
ound by his instructions, and wannly solicited by ChaiJes hunbelf W ith a 
tram of more than four hundred horsemen he pioceedcd to Bruges By 
Charles he was received with the most marked attention Thirteen days 
were spent in public least ing and private consultation , and before lus departure 
tlie mote important questions were settled respettmg the intended marriage, 
the voy ige of Charles by sea to England and Spam, and the tune and manner 
in which he and Henry should conjointly mvade France On his return, 
August iOtb, the oonfdonceR were resumed, and the air of impartiality with 
which the carilinil listened to every n jiresentation, jouied to tlie zeal with 
winch ho laboured to accommodate every difference, lulled the jealousy ot 
the French envoys At last, howe ver, the cardinal, in despair of an accom- 
modation, pronouncecl his fin d judgment, that Franeis had been the aggressoi 
in the wai , and tliat Henry was bovind by tre aty to aid hia imperial ally 
The result of the interview at Biugcs was now disclosed, by the conclusion 
of a league at Calais, in which the contiaeting parties were the pope, the 
emperor, anel the king of England It was agieed that, in ordti to restrain 
the ambition of Fiaucis and to iurlher the intended ovpedition against the 
Turks, each ol the se jiowers should m the sjiring of the ve it 1623 invade the 
French Uiritonc's with a powenful atniv tint il I'lancis did not coiichule a 
jjeaee with the emiKi or, Henry should deelaic war against him on tlie ainval 
of Cliatles in England ind tint foi the common good of Christendom the 
projected luariingi' betwieu tin eliuphm mil M.iiy the daughtir of Henry, 
should be set aeide ioi the moie Ihik fiei il innrrnge of the saini prmecss with 
the empiror Before the sign ituie of this lit it> IVIilin had bien rtcoveied 
by tlie combined tones in Tl il>, Novtiiilier Ibtli, 1521 shoitly afteiwards 
Touniiy suiremlered t( the aims ot tlie iiiifxnalists iiid hrancis was com- 
pelled to content hull's It with the leductioii of the ummjx/rtant fortresses 
of He'selin ami Boue ham 

The dehveranec* of Milan fioni the >oke of France diffuseel the most ex- 
travagant joy throughout the Itilim states Uie pontiff ordeied the event 
to be celebrated with thanksgivings and games, liastcucd to Rome that he 
might enjoy the tniiniph ot hts policy and arms, md entered lus capital in 
iii^i spuits ami appaiently m jiorfect hedth let a sudden indisposition 
pievented him fiom attending a consistory which lie had suininoneil, and 
m a few days it was known that he was dead The news travelled with ex- 
pedition to EngLuul, and Wolscy immediately extended his views to the pajial 
throne Cluilos, thiough jaihcy oi mdin ition, promised his aid , and Wolsey, 
witli a eleecnt allectation of humility, consented to place his shoulders under 
the buiden lie de spatche d me ssengers to re mind the emperor of his promise, 
and secretary P ice to sound the dispoMtion oi the conclave But the election 
of Adnan, though a Bcdgian, and jirsonally miknown, was earned by accla- 
mation, and within nine years from the time when Julius drove the barbari- 
ans out of Italy, a barbarian was seated os his successor on the papal 
throne The envoy of Wolsey was uhtructed to congi atulate the new pope on 
his accession, and to obtain for his employer the prolongation of his legatuie 
authority 

Franei'', who was aware of the league which had been formed against him, 
employed the winter in fniitless attempts to recover the fneiidsliip of the 
king oi England He next doui.inded tlie succours to which he was entitled 
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by treaty, postponed the payment of the annual pension, and at length, as 
an indemnity to hiinivlf, laid on embargo on the English shipping in Iiis ports 
and seized ml the property of the Endish merchants. In retaliation, Henry 
confined the French ambassador to his house, ordered all Frenchiiicn in London 
to be taken into custody, and at length sent to Francis a defiance by Clarcn- 
ccaux, king-at-arms. May 26th, 1522. The emperor himself, as was stipulated 
in the treaty of Bru^s, landed at Dover, and was accompanied by the king 
through Canterbury, London, and Winchester, to Southajupton. Every day 
was marked by some pageant or entertainment ; but while the two princes 
appeared intent on nothing but their pleasures, the ministers were busily 
employed in concluding treaties and framing plans of co-e-pi tation. 

It was agreed that each power should make war on Francis w'ith forty 
thousand men ; that Charlc.s should indenmify Henry for all the moneys which 
might be withheld from him in oonsequence of this treaty; that the king 
should not give his daughter in niarria^, nor the enificror marry any other 
person, before the princess Mary was of mature age ; that when she had com- 
pleted her twelfth year they should be married by proxy ; and that, if cither 
party violated this engagement, the <lefaultcr should forfeit the sum of five 
hundred thousand crowns. At Southampton the emperor took leave of the 
king, July 1st, and embarked on board Ills Heot of one hundred and eighty sail, 
the command of which, in comjilimeul to IiLs uncle, he had given to the carl of 
Surrc'y, lord admiral of England. 

That nobleman harl succeetled to the eail of Kildare in the govemment 
of Ireland, where by his generosity he won the esteem, while by his activity 
he repressed the disorders, of the natives. But the reputation which ho had 
(iccmired by his conduct in the field of FlcKlden induced the king to recall him 
to Enghind, (hat he might as.sume the command of the army (]p.stinc(l for 
the invasion of France. 

That amiy, however, e.xisted only upon paper: the money necessary for 
its support was yet to be raised; oial to sup])ly tlie.se deficiencies rc<iuired 
all the art of Wolscy, aided by the de.spotic authority of the king. Commis- 
.sionera vi'cre despatched into the different shires, with instructions to inquire 
what was the annual rent of the lands and houses in each township, what the 
names of the ownor.s and occupiers, and wliat the value of ('ach man’s mov- 
able pro])erty; and, moreover, to .array in the maritime eourties, unck'r the 
pretext of an apprehended invasion, all men between the age.s of sixtecai and 
sixty, and to enrol their names, and the names of the lords whose temants 
they were*. As a temporary expedient, a loan of twenty thousand pounds 
was exacted from the merchants of London: and aftei a decent rc-sjiile, the 
cardinal, in ciuality of royal commissioner, called the citizens bcfott' him and 
required that eveiy individual supposed to be wonli oiu' Imndred pounds 
should certify upon oath the real value of liis luojierty. They renionst rated 
that to iinany men “their credit w'a.s ladter than their siibstanee”; and the 
cardinal, relaxing fnnu the rigour of his first demand, consented to accept 
their respective returns in writing, which he promised should not on any 
pretext be afterwarils divulged. 

AVith fhls preparatory knowledge he \v,%s enabled to raise men, and supply 
himself with money as it was wanted. Preeejita under (lie grf>at seal were 
issued at his discretion, ordering some jjersons to levy a certain nuinlier of 
men among their tenants, and others to ailvanee to the King a certain sum of 
money, which generally amounted (o a (luith from (he laity ancl a fourth 
from llie clergy. It was, however, promised at the same tiiiie that the lenders 
should be indemnified from the first subsidy to be granted by parliaineut. 
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At length the carl mustered his army under the walls of Calais, and found 
himself at the head of twelve thousand men paid by the king, of four thousand 
volunteers, and of one thousand Gorman and Spanish horse. With this force 
he marched through the Boulonnais and Artois into the vicinity of Amiens, 
carefully avoi(iing the fortified towns, and devoting to the flames every house 
and village wliich fell in his way ; while the French, who had been forbidden 
to risk an engagement, hovered in small bodies round the invaders, sometimes 
checking their progress and at other times intercepting the stragglers. But 
tlic season proved the most formidable enemy. Cold and rain introduced a 
dysentery into the camp ; tlic foreigners hastily retired to Bethune, and the 
eari led back his followers to Calais, October Ifith, 1522. It was an expedition 
which reflected little lustre on the English arms, but it enriched the advcii- 
tun^rs, and inflicted a severe injuiy on the unfortunate inhabitants. 

In the early part of the summer, Francis, that he might divert the attention 
of the king, sought to raise up enemies to Henry both in Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

In Scothind Francis found a willing associate in the duke of Albany. That 
])rince had nil uriual txi assume the government at tlie invitation of Margaret, 
the queen dowj^r, who had xjuari^led w'ith her hushimd on account of his 
amours, and w’ith Iicr brotlu'r on account of his parsimony. In February 
the truce between the two nations (‘xpiied, and every attempt to renew it 
failerl, through the obstinacy of Albany, who sought to include the French, 
and of Henry, who iiwisted on the immediate <lcparture of the duke himself 
from Scotland. 

War succeeded, of course', August -Kh, 1522; the earl of Shrewsbury was 
ordered to array the; uk'h of thonorihoni counties; and Albany, having received 
supplies and instructions from Francis, assemhh'd the Scottish army at Annan. 
Thence he marched at tlie head, it is siiid, of eighty thousand men, with forty- 
five pieces of bra.ss ordnance ; Avhilc the Englisli general, without men or money, 
hiul no forex’ to oppose te the invailera. But tlie storm wa.s disfxirsed by the 
address of the Ion! llacee, warden of tlic w’osterri niartlies. He assumed a 
tone of bold defiance, lioastx'd of the numerous army hastening to his aid; 
alluded to the dLsiuster wliicli liad iM-fallen the Seote at Flodden h’ield; and, 
after some deb:de, “graiite<l” to the pasillanimous <liike a month’s abstinence 
from war, Unit lie iniglil Imvc' lime t«i .solicit, jieace from the indulgence of 
Henry. Albany eiigagi'd to disband Ills army; Dacro to forbid the advaiKse, 
of the English forces, which, iiistciul of lieiiig on their inai ih, were not in reality 
assetnbleil. Wolsey, amazed at the result, xJiaracteriscd the regent in one 
of his IcLtcra to Homy as “ a coward and a fcsil.” 


W'OIJSEY S CONTEST WITH THE COMMONS 

Tlie minister's eliief embiirrassmi'iit at this period arose from the ex- 
hausted state of the treasury. Imiiicnst' sum.s had Is'en wastefully lavished 
in eutertaiiimenUs and presents to foraign priiici.'s: the king’s annual js'iisioii 
was HO longer paid by Francis, nor could it be ('xpecti'd from Charles during 
the war; and policy forliade him to Iiave mcoiiisc to a forced loan after the 
experiment of the last suiniiior. Hxmry, following t he example of his father, had 
TOverned during eight years witliout the aixl of tlie great emincil of I, lie nation ; 
but his nece.ssiti(>.s now eomiielled him to smtimori a parliament to meet 
April J5th, 15‘i.'l, at the Blaekfriars; and Bir 'I’liomas More, a member of the 
council, was, by the influence of the court, chosen sjieaker of tl»e commons. 
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After some days the cardinal carried to that house a royal message, Rowing 
from the conduct of Francis that the war was just and necessary; estimating 
(lie expenses of the intended armament at eignt hundred thousand pounds/ 
and proposing to raise that sum by a property tax of twenty per cent. 
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most obstinate silence. It was in vain that Wolaey called on different mem- 
tens by name and asked them for a reasonable answer. At length he ex- 
claimed: “Masters, unless it be the manner of your house (as very likely it 
may) by your speaker only in such cases to express your mind, here is without 
(loubt a most marvellous silence.” Sir Thomas Mor'', bending tlie knee, 
replied that they felt abashed in the pre.scnco of so great a personage ; that, 
according to the ancient liberties of the house, they were not bound to return 
an answer; and that he as speaker could make no reply until he had received 
their instructions. Wolscy retired in discontent; tlie debate was adjourned 

liinf on the subject'. Tlie^ 

say, but would reason mily ' 
among themselves. After 
his departure they agreed ' 

to a tax upon every kind Wem, Kent, Sixteenth CKNTuitr, 

of property, of five per cent. where Sir 'Ihoniee M<>rc> OauKhtcr lived 

for two years, to be con- 
tinued during tlie third year on fees, pensions, and rents of land, and during 
file fourth year on movables only. The king in rcium published a general 
pardon. 

The grant required of the clergy amountcfl to fifl.y pi-r rent, on the yearly 
income of their benefices; and as tiic demand was higher than that made on 
the laity, so was their resistance proportionably more obstinate. The con- 
vocations of the two provinces had assembled after tiie u.siia] manner, when 
Wolsey, conceiving tliat he should possess mom mfiuenee in ari assembly 
under his own immediate control, summoned them both, by his legatinc 
authority, to meet him in a national symxl, April 20th, in the abbey of Westr 
minster. The proctors, however, argued that, as the powers which they 
held were confined to grants to be made in convoeation, no acts which 
they might perform in the synod could legally binrl their constituents; and 
the cardinal reluctantly siilTemd them to depart, ami to vote tlicir money 
according to the ancient method, 'fhe convocation of his own province 
awaited the determination of tlio convocation of Canterbury. In the lower 
house the opposition was led by a popular preacher of the name of Philips, 
whose silence was at length purchased by the policy of the court; in the 

[' According to Gardiner,.' Uiia Buin of ,^800 ,000 was "nearly e'nial to 12,000,000 at tho 
present day.’’] 
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higher, the bbhops of Winchester and Rochester persisted in aninmtmg the 
prelate to resist so exorbitant a demand. Four months passed in this man- 
ner; at last a compromise was made; the clergy voted the amount, the cardi- 
nal consented that it sliould be levied in five years at ten per cent, each year. 
He held, however, his legatine council, but more for parade than utility, and 
to cover the disgrnce of tlio defeat whicli he had suffered in the first attempt. 

The money thus extorted from the laity and clergy was lavishly ex- 
pended in repelling an invasion of the Scots, in supporting an expedition into 
France, and in furnishing aid to the allies in Italy. 


w.\n WITH scotijAki) 


The duke of Albany, after liLs inglorious iK'gotiation witli Lord Dacre, 
had loft Scotland; but the principal lords remained constant in their attach- 
ment to France, and impatiently expcctoel his return with supplies of men 
and money. To Henry, meditating a second expedition to the Continent, it 
was of importance to provide for the defenee of his northern frontier. Ho 
sought .I reconciliation with liis sister Queen Ma^gar(^t, that he might set her 
up in opposition to Alliany, and gave the chief comm.ind in the north to the 
earl of Surrey, .son to the victor of Floddon Field, with instructions to pur- 
chase th(i services of the Scfittisli lords with money, and fo invade and lay 
waste the Scottish borders, ihat they might bo incapable of supplying pro- 
visions to a hostile army. Margiiret glailly accepted the overture, and con- 
sented to conduct her son (ho was only in his twelflli year) to the TolWth of 
Edinburgh, and to announce by iiroclaination that he h.ad assuniod the gov- 
crnmonl, provided the lOnglLsh gcnoriil would niarcli a strong force to h(T 
support. 

Sumgr repeatedly entered the uiarehes, spread around the dcv.astation of 
war, and at last redueod to ashf« the l.orgt' town of Jedburgh.' But on that 
very day Albany landed af Dumbarton witli two thousand soldiers and a 
great (luantity of .stores and ammunition. The projects of Margaret were 
instantly crushed; at the call of the parliament the whole nation rose in 
arms, and on the Burgh nniir the n^gent .saw above sixty Ihousatid men 
nrrayetl round his sfandanl. When Surix’y coihsidered the numbers of the 
enemy and the paucity of his own followei's, he trembled for the nsult; by 
rejientod letters bo impoi tuned the cmuicil for reinforcements. Ilis hopes 
were, however, raised by the successive arriv.ol of troops, that swelled his army 
from nine to fifty thousantl men, and he hjustened to Betlfoi^. Albany 
trcitiblcd at the iiame_of the Itero of IHoihlen Field; and at midnight the 
Scottish army retinal in confusion to Ijauder amidst a heavy fall oi snow. 

' Undoubtedly, exe.laijns Rurmy in his despatch to the king, “ there was 
never man departed with more shame or more fear than the duke has done 
to-day.’ 

The result of this expedition, combined vith tlie I’enienibrance of the 
last, overturned the authority of Albany; and after an iiu'ffectual altemjit 


Of the havoc oprasionccl by throe mroails. the reader may judj-e from a letter to tlie 
carnal, doled Aucust 31st, m this year. “Tlie earl of Huriry hatli so dcvaatalwl and destroyed 
all IWeedale and March, that there is left neither house, fortress, villace, tree, rattle com 
or other succour for man ; insomuch that some of the people that fled Coin the same aftcp- 
vards returnine and finding no sustenance, were compelled to come unto E^land b'ceginc 
bread, which oftentimes when they do rat they die inrontincntly for the liun-'er pwwed 
And with no impnsoiimcnt, cutting off their ears, burning them in their faros, or otherwise’ 
can be kept away.” ' 
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to retain the regency, he sailed for France, May 20th, 1524, never more to 
set foot in ScoUand. His departure enabled Mai:garet to resume the ascend- 
ancy, and proclaim her son ; but her imperious temper, and scandalous famil- 
iarity with Henry Stuart, the son of Lord Evendme, alienated her friends; 
her application to Francis and Albany was received with indifference; and 
her husband, the earl of Angus, under the protection of Henry, took upon 
himself the oflSce of regent. This revolution led to more friendly relations 
between the two kingdoms ; with the hope of obtaining aid from France the 
war terminated ; truce succeeded to truce, and the boraers of both coimtries 
enjoyed a cessation from hostilities during eighteen years. 

"l^en Francis supplied Albany with troops and money, he had flattered 
himself that the Scottish invasion woul<l detain the Engfish forces at home 
anil afford him leisure to pursue his intended expedition into Italy. To op- 
pose him, a lea^e for the defence of Lombardy had been concluded bctw'ccn 
the emperor, his brother Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, the Venetians, 
and Francesco Sforza, the reigning duke of Milan; and to this confederacy 
hsid afterwards acceded the pojje, the kings of England and Hungary, and 
the republics of Florence, Sienna, and Genoa. It was determined that as soon 
as Francis should have crossed the Alps the English should invade Picardy, 
the Germans in the pay of England, Burgundy, anil the Spaniards, Guienne, 
and that at the same moment the duke of Bourbon should unfurl his stand- 
ard in the centre of the kingdom. Henry already felt the crown of France 
fixed on his own head; Charlcis niw hiiaself in possession of Burgundy, the 
imtrimony of his forefathers; and Bourbon already governed his duchy and 
tile county of Provence as a sovereign prince. 

Francis had received some dark hints of the plot, but the apparent candour 
of Bourbon dispelled his suspicions, and he jiroceeded in security to Lyons, 
\vhcre he was informed that the sick man hml already fled in disguise cut of 
France. This inti'lligencc disconcerted his former plans. Bonnivet with the 
greater part of the anny was onlered to enter Lombardy ; the king remained 
to make hcatl against his numerous enemies, who were already in motion. 
The duke of Suffolk, the English gnicral, had been joined by the imperialists 
under the count Dc Bureii, and twenty tliousaml men were detaineil under 
the vralls of St. Omcr, while it was debateil in council whether they should 
open the campaign with the siege of Boulogne, or inarch through France 1o 
fonn a junction with the army from Germany. Tlie latter plani but against 
the wish of Henry, was adopted; the allied generals, though can’fully watcheil 
by the duke of Vendome, traversed Artois and Picardy, crossed the Somme 
and the Oise, alarmed the unwariike citizens of Paris, and .sought their Gor- 
man friends in the neiglibourhooil of Laon. Ihit to the Gennans had been 
opposed the duke of Guise, who with an inferior force, arrested their progress, 
and by intercepting their provisions c/mijiellcd them to evacuate the French 
territory. Disappointed in their hojxis, the allies retraced their slciJs, No- 
vember 8th, in the direction of Valenciennes; a continuance of rainy weather, 
succeeded by a long and inten.se frost, multiplied disi'.a.scs in their ramp; 
the men perfshed daily in considerable numbers, and the two generals by 
common consent broke up the army. Italy, however, became the principal 
theatre, as it was the great object, of the war. 

In the mean time, on September 14tb, Pope Adrian dieil — an event which 
suspended the marcli of the pap.al Inaips and rekindleil the expiring hopes 
of the English cardinal. The king iitiiiiedinfely claimed of thi' emjieror the 
execution of his former engagement in favour of B'olsey. Tliat minister 
ri’iiuested him to intimidate tlie conclave by the advance of the imperial 
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army, and tho English envoys at Rome received orders to spare neither 
money nor promises to secure the tiara. But the real struggle lay between 
the French and immrial factions, of which the first, after along resistance, 
gave way, and Giulio de’ Medici was chosen, November 19th. He took tiie 
name of Clement Vll.k 

Bcfoie the summer of 1524 the French were driven out of Italy. They 
had lost the noble Bayard, their own countryman, the duke of Bourbon, was 
carrying on the contest with the fierceness which generally marks the conduct 
of the apostate from his faith or his country. Francis was resolved to make 
another effort to regain Milan. He turned from the pursuit of the imperial 
army, which he had followed to the gates of that city, that he might under- 
take the siege of Pavia. This was in October. For three months the siege 
was conducted with various succcas; and Francis, with characteristic rash- 
ness detached a part of his army to invade Naples. The governor of Pavia, 
in February, 1525, saw fairiine approaching, and wrote to the general of the 
imperial army, “Come to us, or we must cut our way to you.” They did 
come. On the 24th of February the French king moved his troops out of 
their intrenchments. A general battle took jdace, and Francis, after fighting 
with the gallantry of the elder chivalry, was taken prisoner. Bourbon, now 
the commander of tli(! im])t'riiil army, came before his captive sovereign and 
asked to be permitted (o kiss his hand. The French king refused. Bourbon, 
with tears, said that if his counsel had been followed he would not have 
sustained lbi.a reveivse. I'^raneis made no direct reply; but ejaculated, “Pa- 
ticuoc! since fortune hath failed me.” 


THE I’EOI’HE RESIST EX.anTON 

The fall of Francis called forlli no sympatby from Henry of England. 
A soleiiiii Ihaiiksgiviiig for the victory of J’avia w.is offered at St. Paul’s. 
The cardinal officiated and the, king was present. The ambition of Henry 
to bo lord of France now revived, lie proposed that the emix*ror and himself 
should invade France, that the French dominion.^ should be his, as his lawful 
inheritance, and that Charles shouhl take the Burgundian j)rovince.s. But 
to accomplish these mighty uridertakiiigs was difficult with an enifity treasury. 
The last parliament hail Ircen troublesome. They refused to give all that 
the king required. They had fusserted tlie old freedom of the commons of 
England to delilnirate amongst them.si‘lvcs, without, instioiction from the 
ininister of the cro\vn. A subsidy’ was therefore demanded without the 
intervention of parliament, and commissioners were appointeil to levy the 
illegal claim of the sixth part of every man’s sulxstance. From the clergy 
more was demandefl. 2'he resistance was universal. 

The temper of the nation may be eolloctwl from a letter of the archbishop 
of Ciiutt^rbury to Wolsry; *‘Tt hath bwii showed Jiic in a nianner of 

my friends, the people sore gnidgeth and inunmireth, and sfieaketh cursedly 
among themselves, as far as they dare, saying that they shall never have rest 
of payments as long .a.4 some liveth, and that t.liey had better die than to be 
thus continually handled, reckoning theniselves, their children, and wives, as 
despoiled, and not greatly caring what they do, or what becomns of them. 
They fear not to spe<ak tlial. they lie continu.ally beguiled, and no promise is 
kept unto them; mid thereupon some of tliem suppose that if this gift and 

[' It was c, 'till'd au “.\iiiicnbk' I.oaii."] 
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grant be once levied, albeit tlie king's grace go not beyond the sea, yet noth- 
ing shall be restored again, albeit they be showed the contrary. I have heard 
say, moreover, that when the people be 'commanded to make fires and tokens 
of joy for the taking of the French king, divers of them have spoken that 
they have more cause to weep than to rejoice thereat. And divers, as it hath 
Ixicn showed me secreUy, have wiah«i openly that tlic French king were at 
his liberty again, so as there were a good peace, and the king should not 
attempt to win France, the winning whereof shbuk! be more chargeful to Eng- 
land than profitable, and the keeping thereof much more chargeful than the 
winning. Also it hath been told me .secretly that divers have recounted and 
rejxsatod what infinite sums of money tlie king’s grace hath .«pont already 
in invading of Fi'ance, once in hi.s royal jierson, and two other sundry times 
by his several noble captains, and little or nothing in comparison of his costs 
hath prevailed ; insomuch that the king’s grace at this hour hath not one 
foot of land more in France than his most noble father had which lacked 
no riches or wisdom to win the kingdom of France, if he had thought it 
expedient.” 

But such warning was of little use. The people .sjiid, “If men should give 
their goods by a eoinmission, then it would be wor.'je tlmn the taxes of h>anee, 
and England should bo bond and not free.” The clothiers of Suffolk hatl 
lieeii frightened into submission by the king’s ctmimiasioners ; but the men 
who worked for the clothiers now showc<l .the agents of de.spotism where the 
burthen of oppressive taxation must chiefly fall. The narrative of HalU is 
(h'cply interesting, an<l 8how.s of what solid stuff — the sturdy comjwund of 
acute feeling and plain sense — the Anglo-Saxon was compo.sed. The f)poi)le of 
Suffolk hacl l)t'gun “to rage and assemble themselves in companies.” The 
duke of Suffolk was for subduing them by the .strong hand, ami diiected that 
their harness should he taken from them. The people now openly rebelled, 
and the duke called ujjon the gentlemen to as.sist him. But they would not 
light against their neighbours. 

Moie moderate coun-scls i)i('vailed. “The duke of Norfolk, liigh treasurer 
and admiral of England, hearing of thin, gathered a great power in Norfolk, 
and (!amc towards the eoinmons, and of his noI>lene.ss he sent to tlie commons 
to know their intoiit, which answcnxl, tiiat they would live .and die in (he 
king’s causes, and (o tlie king to he olx’dient: wlien (he diikc! wist (hat, he 
came to them, and then all sjiake at once, so that he wist not what they 
meant. Then ho asked who wa.s their cajitain, and b:ulc (hat he should speak ; 
then a well-aged man of fifty ye.ars and above, usked lieens*' of the duke to 
speak, which granted with good will. 

“ ‘jMy lord,' s.aid this man, whose name was .Toliii (lieeiie, ‘sith you ask 
ivho i.s our cjiiilfiin, forsooth his name is Poverty, for he and his cousin N('ce.s- 
.sity liixth brought us (o (hi.s doing. The cloth-makers have put all tlie.se 
fK'ople, and a far groatt'r number from work; the husbandmen h.ave put awiiy 
their s(>rvan1.s, .and given up household; they say the king aski'tli so much 
that they bo not able to do as they have done before tlii.s time, .and then of 
necessity must we die wretchedly; wherefore, iny lord, now, according to 
your wisdom, consider our necessity.’ 

“Tile duke was sorry to he.ar their ecunplaint, and well he knew (hat it 
w'as true: then he sai<l, ‘Neighbours, sever yomsi'lves asunder, let every man 
dejiart to his home, and choose further four (hat sludl .ansiver for the remnant, 
and on my honour I will .send to the king .and make humble intcrce.ssion for 
your pardon, ivhich I trust to obf.ain, .so that you will depait.' Then all they 
answered they would, and so they deiiarted home,” The de.spot now learned 
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that hia absolute rule was to have sontc limit.’ But for the artisans of Suf- 
folk, England, at this period, would probably have passed into the condition 
of France, where the abuse of tlic royal power had long before deprived the 
people of their rights. 

Henry, with a meanness equal to his rapacity, affected not to know “ that 
the commissioners were so straight as to demand a sixth of every man's sub- 
stance,” Wolsey took the blame upon himself. Pardons were jssued for all 
the rioters, the commifssione were revoked, and the old trick of a voluntary 
“benevolence” was again resorted to. The rich did not dare to show the 
spirit of the poor, anti they yieldetl to irregular exactions in the form of gifts 
and loans, under the terror of such speeches as one which Wolsey made to 
the mayor anil aldermen of London: “It were Iictter that some should suffer 
indigence than the king at this time should lack; and therefore beware, and 
resist not, nor ruflie not in this case, for it may fortune to cost some their heads.” 


THE EMPEHOll AT WAK WITH THE POl'E 

After the caplun; of Francis I the emj)eror made no attempt to follow 
up his Bucco.s.s by any bold nieasuri-B jigainst I'Vance. He was without tlie 
means of Jiaying an anny to invade bis rival’s UTritories, and was too prudent, 
even if he had poRsi‘.s-«<-d tlie nooeasary finances, to ri.sk an assault upon a 
brave and proud jiation, who would maintain the iiik'grity of their own 
kingdom though their king was a captive. Charles V told the English en- 
voys tliat it was Ijest to be quiet. “The doer was in the net, and tfiought 
need only to be taken for the division of his skin,” He coiiclndcd an annis- 
tico with France for six months. lie had complaints to make against the 
English govemment. His ambassador, He Pract, luul been insulted. A secret 
envoy of France had been in communication with Wolsey in London, He 
had discovered that the princess Mary, who had long Ix'en contracted to him, 
had lx!oii the object of a matrimonial negotiation both with Frfuice and 
with Scotland. Charlia now demanded that the contr.'ict should be fulfilled. 
Henry declined to complete tlie arrangement on account of the youth of Iiis 
daughter, and insisted that tlio marriage should d(!jx,'jid upon the ability of 
the cnipi’i'or to give him the crown of FYance, or liis willingness to surrender 
Francis to his, tlie king of England’s, keeping. Charles, it is said, assumed 
an arrogant tone in thesi; negotiations; but there was a greater impediment 
to fricnd.shiiJ than his haughty bearing. He bail no money to give Henry or 
his profuse minister. 

A treaty was entered into with the government of France, under the 
regency of the qucen-mol her, in wliich Uiis essential condition of an alliance 

[' y’!''y material attompl liad Ikimi made siiiro tlie Tcigii i>t Mward III to lew n con- 

cru>l iiTj^BiUon without oonnent of piirlituuout, and in tlic most romute and irrcfculiir tinioH 
H woiiiil be dinicnlt to find a preeiHlent for inuversid and enormous an exaction; sinre 
however arljilrary, were, never pjiid by tlie barons or frwyholdcrs, nor by their ten- 
ants: and tlie aids to whieli they were liable were refttrioteri to particular caBcs. If Wolsey^ 
tnerefotti, eoiiui havo procuriHl the a<*quicsc(nioe of lUo nation under Uum yoke, there would 
probably I mve be^^ii an end nf |Mirliatncut« for all ordinary purposes, thouiih, like the BtAtes- 
fCencral of Fninee, they iiii^lit still be convciketl to Rive weight and Hceurity to creat inno- 
vations. Wo winriot, indeed, doubt that flic unshackled condition of his friend, thoush 
, ' ^*’?***’*'*, ^* afforded n niortifyinR ('Ontrast to Ibinry, Kven under liis tyrannical ad- 
min istration there was enough to distinRuinh the kinp of a people wlio submitted, in mur- 
muring, to violatioriH of their known rights, from one whose suojccts had almost forgotten 
that they ever possr^wd any. lint the eouraj^* and love of freedom natural to the English 
commons, siwaking iri 1 he hoarse voice of tumult, though very ill support^ by their supe- 
nors, preserved England in so great a iJcril.— II allam.mJ 
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was amply provided for. But whilst the French cabinet made the most 
lavish engagements with Henry luid Wolsey, having the full consent of the 
parliament oT Paris, a protest was solemnly recorded against these condi- 
tions, that Francis might at some future time repudiate the contracts mode 
in his absence. The conduct of each of the governments exhibits the low 
cunning of the most unscrupulous chalfercrs, instead of tlie high faith that 
should belong to all the transactions of great nations. 

The policy of England now more and more inclined to a league with France, 
which was completed in August, 1525. Meanwhile, Francis remained in cap- 
tivity — first in Italy and afterwards in Sixiin. Negotiations for his release 
were at length entered into at Madrid, he having, after repeated refusals, 
consented to restore Burgundy to the emperor. After being a prisoner for 
more than a year, the king of France was relciiscd ; and when his foot touched 
the Fi'ench territory, he exclaimed, “Now I am again a king!” French his- 
torians say that after his capture he wrote, “All is lost, except honour.” 
When lie became free, all was gamed at the price of honour. lie refused to 
ratify his engagement for the surreixler of Burgundy, to which he had solenmly 
sworn. The pope dispensed with his oath, and Htairy instrnctol his ambas- 
sadors to urge him to violate it. In these dishonourable transactions the 
apprehension of the power of Charhis V might have influenced the secret con- 
duct of the English government, ns the same fear impelled the court of Rome, 
and other Italian states, to open hostility with the emperor. The war upon 
wliich the pope entered against the em|ieror, in 1526, has a claim upon our 
symjiathy, for it wns a war for the independence of Italy. Cleanent VII 
engaged in this war as a tompoml prince, but his position as bishop of Rome 
had a material influence upon its results. 

The doctrines of Luther had made considerable progress in Germany. 
Many pious and tiioderato ninii had adopted them from an earnest principle. 
The worldly-minded had fiikcn their sides in tlic contest of opinions from 
the hope of political or personal advantage. The turbulent and discontented 
of the cities, and the fierce adventurers of the mercenary armies, saw in the 
general hatred of Uie papal power a coming opiiortunity for spoliation. Cle- 
ment VII had stirnd up this spiiit into a bitter hostility to himself amongst 
the Germans, by his rupture of lui a1!iaiic.e witli the empeior. George Frunds- 
berg, a German noble of great iiiflueiiw;, had raised an army of sixteen thou- 
sand men, with small pay and laigc promises. In November, 1526, his 
fiereo lance-knights crossed the Aljis, m.ade more ferocious even than their 
ordinary temper by hunger and all destitution. “If I get fo Rome,” said 
their leader, “ I will hang the pojxi.” Bourbon, now tlio general of the em- 
peror’s armies in Italy, had no resourcra for the supply of n mutinous anny 
of various nations but the plunder of some hostile state. In January, 1527, 
he marched from Milan at the head of twenty-five thousand men. 

Clement, meanwhile, had concluded a separate treaty with Lannoy, one of 
the imperial generals, for a suspension of anns. Bourbon refused to be a 
party to the arrangement. He was the commander of men who, if he dis- 
appointed their hoijes of booty, would turn and rend him. At hist he movetl 
out of Tuscany towards Rome. The pope made no attempt to defend the 

E asses of the Roman territory. He appeans to have relied too securely upon 
is spiritual weapons. He excommunicated Bourbon and his troops, denounc- 
ing the Germans as Lutherans and the Spaniards as Moors. On the 5th of 
May Bourbon and his men were encamped before the magnificent capital; 
and as they gazed upon its domes and towers, they were told that the tn-as- 
ures which had thcro been accumulating for centuries would be theirs at 
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the morrow's dawn. On that morrow the Eternal City was assaulted in three 
separate attacks. The morning was misty, and their approach to the suburbs 
was unperceived. There was a brave resistance of the few who defended the 
outworLs. Bourbon leapcxl from his horse, and planting a scalirig-ladder 
against the wall, shouted his men to follow him. A ball from the ramparte 
terminated his earner. His death produced no relaxation in the ardour of his 
followers. 'Their prey was before them, and in a few hours the devotefl city 
was in their hands. The pofx; and his cardinals shut themselves up in the 
castle of St. Angelo. 

The intelligence of the triumph of his arms, and of the excesses which 
disgraced it,‘ pnxluced in the cmpeixjr a singular attempt of policy to dis- 
criminate Ixitwecn the sj)iritual and the temi>oral j)owcr of the pope. By 
his command the |xx)i»l(! were called upon to mourn in his dominions, and to 
offer up prayers for the (l(Tiverjuic.t! of the pontiff. This has been called 
“hypocrisy.” It was an attempt to refine upon an oceuvrcncc which in the 
eyes of tlio niullitudci wjis a victory over the papal power, desecrated by 
wielding the carnal weaijon. Tlie {wople of England fook this bnxui view of 
the question. The I'inglish chronicler Hall,* who is ;t tolerably faithful ex- 
positor of tlie pojjular feeling, say.s, “The kijig was sorry, juitl so were many 
prelates; but the commonalty little mounied for it. The pope was a ruffian, 
lie began the niis<!hief and was well seived.” Wolsoy, according to the same 
authority, called upon tlie king to .show himself a -defender of the church; 
and Hall puts this answer into Henry’s mouth: “1 more lament this evil 
chance than my tongue can toll; but when you say that I am defender of the 
faith, I assure you that this war Ixitwccn the emperor and the pope Ls not for 
the faith, but for temjwral possessioiLs and doininions.” We may take such 
fonnal speeches in the old historiaiLS for what they arc worth — the setting 
forth of current opinion.™ 


MATUIMONIAL TRE.\TIES 

While Bourbon led his hungry followere to the saek of Borne, the kings 
of Englanil and Eraiice weie idly omployi'd in devising offensive leagues and 
matiimonial alliances. ]‘’rancis liefore liLs liberation from captivity had Ixicn 
contracted to Leonora, the emperor’s sister; but his .subsotjueJit offer to pro- 
ceed to the aolemiii.sation of marriage was rejected by Charles, on the ground 
that he Iwul not yet eomplied with the other obligations of the treaty; now 
Henry, to widen the breach between the two sovereigns, tendered to Francis 
the hand of the princess Mary, who liad reached her eleventh year, 'riie 
French monarch, equally anxious to bind his English brother to his inter- 
ests, aciiepted the offer, March 24th, 1527, urged an immediate marriage, and 
maile light of the objections which the father drew from the immature age of 
his daughter. But Henry was inflexible; and the French ambassadors, the 
bishop of Tarbes and the viscount of Turenne, at length, on April 30th, signed 
a treaty by which it was agreed tliat the princess should marry either Francis, 
or his second son the duke of Orleans ; Francis, as it was afterwards explained, 
if that monarch should i-oinain a widower till she arrived at the age of pu- 
berty ; the duke of Orleans, if in the inteirval it should be deemed desirable 
by both parties tliat the king should marry Leonora. 

Two other treaties weiv concluded at the same time, that both monarchs 
should jointly make war on the emperor, if lie rejected tlie proposals w'hich 

[' Guicriardim’s dd account of this wliii h Gibbon « dcclnml more dintructive than 

tbat of tlw Gotlis, will be found in tbg history of Italy, volume ix, chapter xiv.j 
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they meant to offer; that Henry for himself, his heirs and successors, should 
renounce all claim to any lands at that time in possession of the king of France, 
and that Francis and his successors should pay forever to Henry and his 
heirs a yearly rent of fifty thousand crowns of gold, in addition to all other sums 
due to him from the French monarch. It was during the conferences respect- 
ing this marriage tliat the bishop of Tarbes, if we may believe the suspicious 
assertion of the king and the cardinal, ventured to ask whether the legit- 
imacy of the princess were unimpeachable. What could prompt him to 
put the question, we are not informed. It is certain that he had no such 
instructions from his court, whicli still continued to solicit the union ; and the 
public afterwards believed that he spoke by the suggestion of WoLsey, who 
sought to supply the king witli a decent pretext for opening his project of a 
divorce. 

Before their departure Henry gave to the ainbassadore a magnificent en- 
tertainment at Greenwich, Three Inmdred lanc(« were broken before supper; 
in the evening the company withdrew to the ball-room, where tiiey were 
entertained with an oration and songs, a fight at barriens, and the dancing of 
maskere. About midnight the king and Tuivimo ndirecl with six others, 
disguised themselves as Veiieliau noblemen, and returning took out ladies to 
danco. Henry’s jxirtnei' wa.s Anne Doleyn. That lady had gained an ascenil- 
ancy over the licart of tiie king, to whom a divoree from Catherine was now 
become im object of greater importance than the friendship of the most 
powerful prince in CiiristciKlom,?* 





CIIAITER III 

THE FALL OF WOLSEY 

[1528 1530 A.l>.] 


The reipn of Ilonry Ms naturally into two pcrioda, separated 
liy tlie ovwHtion of Itus divorei!. Durtiu! the first periud Homy is the 
splendid and jovial kine ut home, ubniml a fic;urc of the iiret m^n itude 
in the ware and iuteniatioiinl diploinaeies of tlie time. Tlic dilettante 
]jolities of Henry's early career were to be siiix'rscded by oeenpations 
of a trairieolly eurnost nutuic. Adventurous enterprises abroad 
were to (live plan* to ival interests at home, and the joviid younf; 
kiii(i; was to be transformed into tiie stem, solf'willcd, and often cruel 
revolutionary'. The serious and imjsirtant pirt of Henry’s life 
tlifm'fiirc is still to come; but before leavinj; the earlier TK'riod it is 
well to remark that it lasted twenty years, or more than half of his 
n'icn; that duriiit; these yeotrs llenVy whs popular in the hi;;hest 
deitiee; and espeeiidly that he bad (Hulified tlic national pride of his 
subjects by restorin;; Kneland to aleadin/tposition iiiEurope. This 
should not be forgotten aurln;; tire truublM and more questlonalile 
events that were to follow. 

The year 1.528 may justly lie fixed a.s the tuminff-point of Henry’s 
life. By that time the divorce hod l>ccoine a national ami even a 
European question, and Henry lukd derisively eomniitted himself to 
the course wlueii was to result in the sepiiirattun from Home. — 

KiRKUP.ii 

To understand the relative positions of Henry, the king, and of Wolsey, 
his chancellor, we must constantly bettr in mint! that the English minister 
was also the representative of the pajial supremacy. The cardinal and legate 
widded his great power and disiihtyed his extraordinary magnificence, not 
in opposition to the prerogative of the king or in rivalry with his dignity, 
but in strict conformity with the desire of Henry to be the faithful son and 
devoted champion of the Roman church. In the magnificence of the great 
churchman Henry might believe that hfa people would recognise and humbly 
bow before the paramount authority of the church. The vast abilities and 
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die lofty ambidon of the king’s powerful minister mi^t practict^ mvest 
the temporal government with the real eccl^iastical supremacy. The great 
caKlinal was pope in England, but he was also the devoted servant of the 
crown. 


HSNRT’s EABLY BESISTANCB to the EEFOBMATION 

The period in which Wolsey was in full possession of these extraordinary 
powers was one in which the Euroix'an mind was strongly agitated by signs 
of approaching change. The wealth, luxury, and immuaitif.^ of the church 
were offensive to a large portion of the laity. The spirit of the Lollards was 
not wholly trodden out m England. In Germany a new an^onist to the 
corruptions of the papacy ha(f arisen, whose voice filled a wioer area than 
that of Wycliffe. The spirit with which Martin Luther first denounced the 
abomination of the sale of indulgences might naturally sugc^est the fear that 
other iniquities would be laid bare. Tlie time for effectually suppressing 
opinions was past, for the printing-press would do its work in spite of papd 
bulls and excommimlcations. Leo X, even without yielding to that foreim 
influence which is supposed to have given Wolsey the caroinal’s hat, would 
naturally look to one so able of himself, and so favoured by circumstances, to 
keep England safe from the contaminating opinions of th( monk of Wittenbeig. 
The appointment of Henry’s great minister as the papal legate had been con- 
current with the time wlien Luther first challenged the power of the pope to 
absolve the sinner from the penalties of divine justice. The choice was a 
wise one ; for as long as Wolsey was in power, though he was a church-ref onuer 
in a limited degree, be maintained the papal supremacy inviolate in England. 
When his reign was over, the delegaterl authority of Home was snatched for- 
ever from the hands that had previously kept the world in awe. 

That Wolsey had a perfect understanding witli his royal master as to the 

E arts which each was to sustain in matters of ecclesiastical controversy, may 
e inferred from the position which each took in 15 1 5. By an Act of Heniy VII 
the “benefit of clergy” was regulated so as to inflict some penaltj' upon 
murderers and robbers. In the fourth year of Henry VIII, 1512, a statute 
was passed which exempts from the benefit of clergy aU murderers, liighway- 
robbers, and burglars, “such as be within holy orders only except.” The 
act could not be pass^ through the house of lords without granting the ex- 
ception to “such as be within holy orders,” and a provision was added that 
it should only endure for a year. Heasonablc and Just a.s this statute was, 
as far as it went, the ecclo.siasticaI authorities regarded it as on encroachment 
upon the privileges of the church, and they prevented its renewal on the expira- 
tion of the first year. Murderers and robbers might again “ bear tliem bold 
of their clergy.” 

A violent controverey now sprang up between the parliament and the 
convocation, which became more seriom from a remarkable incident of the 
same period, which agitated the people of London far more than the dispute 
about the franchises of the church. There was a paltry quarrel between 
the incumbent of a parish in Middlesex and Richard Hunne, a merchant 
tailor of London, about the right of the clergyman to a piece of linen which he 
claimed as what was called “ a mortuary.” A charge of heresy was got up 
against Hunne. He was imprisoned in the Lollard’ Tower at St. Paul’s; 
and, being brought before the bishop of London, was terrified into an admis- 
sion of ^me of the crimes of which he was accused, one of which was that 
he had in his possession the epistles and gospels in English, and “ Wycliffe’s 

H. W.— VOL. XIX. H 
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damnable works." He was sent back to his prison, and two days after waisi 
found han gin g in his cell. A coroner’s inquest charged the bishop’s chanceltw ■ 
and other officers with murder, but it was maintain^ by them that the heretic 
had committed suicide. The bishop and the clergy had the incredible fol^ to 
begin a new process of heresy against the dean body, which was adjudjpd 
guilty, and, according to the sentence, burned in Smithfield. "After that 
day," says Burnet, <= “the city of London was never well affected to the popish 

**?^is affair was eventually conipromised. But the previous dispute was 
kept up by the convocation summoning before them Dr. Standish, who had 
conducted the diseuasion against tlie abbot of Wincelciunbe, to defend the 
opinions which he had declared before the king in council. The matter was 
a gain referred to Henry, who called the lords, some of the commons, and the 
judges, before him at Baynard’s castle. Wolsey, as cardmal, knelt before 
the King, and, in the name of the clergy, protested that none of them intended 
to do anything that might derogate from his prerogative ; and implored that 
the king, “ to avoid the censures of the church, would refer the matter to the 
decision of the pope and liis council at the court of Rome.” Henry, with 
that determination to uphold his prerogative which was an abiding principle 
of his government, .saiil, “By the permission and ordinance of God we are 
king of England, and the kings of England in times past had never any superior 
but God alone. Therefore know you well that we will maintain the right of 
our crown, and of our temixiral jurisdiction as well in this and in all other 
points, in as ample manner as any of our progenitors have done before our 
time.’’ Rebuking then the spirituality for iiiU^rprcting their decrees at their 
own pleasure, he left the matter as it stood. 

In the year 1521 Henry had been king for twelve years. Possessed of 
considerable ability and .some learning, his mind was not so wholly occupied 
by pleasures and pageantries a.s in the Hush of youth. He .soxight for a higher 
excitement in theological controversy. There was a daring innovator, who 
had proceeded from attacking the ojjeii sale of indulgences for sin to question 
the foundations of tlio autliorily of the church. Martin Luther had been 
first despised in his supposed obscurity; but his i)na(!hing and writing had 
produced an effect in EurojK*, wliiiJi hail stinecl Leo X. At length, in 1520, 
the pope issued a bull declaring certain passages of Luther’s writings heretical ; 
denouncing the penalties of e.xcommunicatiou against him unless he should 
recant; and threatening the same fienalties against all princes who should 
neglect to secure the heretic.'^ 


HENHY VllI AS "DEFRNDP:R OF THE FAITH " AGAINST LUTHER 

Wolsey, by his office of legate, was bound to oppose the new doctrines ; 
and Henry attributed their diffusion in Germany to the supine ignorance of 
the native princes. By a letter to Cliarles he had already evinced his hostility 
to doctrinal innovation; but it was tleemeil prudent to abstain from any 
public declaration till the future decision of the diet could conjectui^ 
with some degree of certainty. 

Then the legate, attended by the other prelates and the papal and im- 
perial ambassadors, proe.eeded to St. Paul’s; the bishop of Rochester preached 
from the cross; and the works of Luther, condemned by the pontiff, were 
burned in the presence of the multitude, May 12th. Ever since the middle 
of the last rei^ classical learning hail become the favourite pursuit of the 
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En^ish scbolaiB, vrho naturally leagued vnth their brother Humaniste on the 
Continent, and read with eagerness writings, if they did not adopt the 
opinions, of the refonner and his disciples. But the cardinal now ordered 
every obnoxious publication to be delivered up within a fortnight, and com- 
missioned the bishops to punish the refractory with the sentence of excom- 
mimication. Henry himself was anxious to enter the lists against the German ; 
nor did Wolsey discourage the attempt, under the idea that pride no less than 
conviction would afterwards bind the royal polemic to the support of the 
anci^t creed. That the treatise in deience of the seven sacraments, which 
the king published, was his own composition, is forcibly asserted by himself ; 
that it was planned, revised, and improved by the superior judmient of the 
cardinal anef the bishop of liochester, was the opinion of the public. 

Clarke, dean of Windsor, carried the royal production to Rome, and in a 
full consistory submitted it to the inspection and approbation of the pontiff, 
October 2nd, with an assurance that as his master had refuted the errors of 
Luther with his pen, so was he ready to oppose the disciples of the heresiarch 
with his sword, and to array against them the whole strength of his king- 
dom. Gement accepted the present with many expressions of admiration and 
gratitude ; but Henry looked for sometliing more pleasing to his vanity than 
mere acknowledgments. Tlie kings of France had long been distinguished 
Iw the appellation of “ Most Christian,” those of Spain Ly that of “Catholic.” 
When Louis XII set up the sehismatical synod of Pisa, it was contended that 
he had forfeited his right to the former of tlkse titles ; and Julius II transferred 
it to Henry, but with the understanding that the transfer should be kept 
secret till the services of the king might justify in the eyes of men the par- 
tiality of the pontiff. After the victory at Guinegato, Henry demanded the 
publication of the grant; but Julius was dead; Leo declared himself ignorant 
of the transaction ; and means were found to pacify the king with the promise 
of some other, but equivalent, distinction. Wolsey had lately recalled the 
subject to llie attention of the papal court; and Clarke, when he presented 
the king’s work, demanded for him the title of “defender of the faith.” 'Tliis 
new denomination experienced some opposition ; but it ci uld not be refused 
with decency, and Leo conferred it by a fonnal bull on Henry, who on October 
11th, 1521, procured a confirmation of the gjunt from the successor of Leo, 
Clement VI1.‘ 

Wliatever knowledge the German refonner might possess of the doctrines, 
his writings displayed little of the mild spirit of the gospel. In his answer to 
the king of England, the iutemjwrance of his declamation scandalised his 
friends while it gave joy to his enemies. To the king he allotted no other 
praise than that of writing in elegant language; in all other respects he was 
a fool and an ass, a blasphemer and a liar. Henry complained to Luther’s 
patron, the elector; the German princc.s consklered the work as an insult to 
crown^ heads; and at the earnest entreaty of Christian, king of Denmark, 
Luther condescended to write an apology. In it he supposes that the “De- 
fence of the Seven Sacraments” hatl been falsely attributed to Henry; offers 
to acknowledge his error, and to publish a book in the king’s praise; paints 
in seductive colours the purity and holiness of his owm doctrine; and takes 
occasion to inveigh against the tyranny of the popes, and against that bane 

* It should be observed that in neither of the bulls is there any grant of inheritwee. The 
tiU6 belonged to the king personallv, not to his successors. But Henry retained it aftw his 
separation from the communion of llotnc, and in 1543 it was annexed to the crown by act of 
pwliament, S.*) Hen. VIII. Thus it became hereditoble by his successors; and it was retmned 
even by Philip and Mar}’, though the statute itself had been repealed. 
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<rf England, the cardinal of York. Such an apology was not likely to app^ 
the iinnd of Henry, who was proud of his work and attached to his minister ; 
and the assertion that the king began to favour the new gospel proyo^ 
him to publish a severe but dignified answer. The publication of this letr 
ter rekindled the anger and exasperated the venom of the reformer. He 
his regret that he had descended to the meanness of ma^g ^ 
apology, and condemned his own folly in supposing “that virtue could exist 
in a court, or that Christ might be found in a place where Satan reigned. 


THJ3 KIKG TIRES OF HIS QUEEN 

When Henry married the princess Catherine she was in her twenty-sixth 
year. The graces of her i^erson derived additional lustre from the amiable 
qualities of her heart, and the propriety of her conduct, during a long periew 
of trial and suspense, had deserved and obtained the applause of the whole 
court. She bore liim three sons and two daughters, all of whom died in ^eir 
infancy except the princess Mary, wlio survived both her parents, and after- 
wards ascended the throne. For several years the king boasted of his happing 
in possessing so accomplished and virtuous a consort ; but Catherine was oldw 
than her husband, and subject to frequent infirmities; the aidour of his 
attachment graiiually evaporated, and at last his inconstancy or superstition 
attributed to the curse of Heaven the death of her children and her subse- 
quent miscarriages.! Friedmann,* while ailmitting Catherine’s good qualiti^ of 
kindincss, forgiving iiatum, and couragi!, j'ct bliiiues lier for narrow-mindwl- 
ness and lack of tact with which to humour and rule Henry, and for her 
unfortunate behaviour at the time of the victory of Floddcii Field. Henry’s 
victory in-France was minimised by the glory of Surrey, and by Catherine’s 
own heroism in taking horse and slitting forth to put herself at the head of the 
troops. Tliough she got only as far as Woburn before tlie victoiy, she gloated 
over Henry's petty success. Furthemiore, ho felt a superstition tliat she 
was cursed with inability to bear him a son. He liatl been dissatisfied with 
the conduct of her father, Fenlinand, in 1514, and with Charles V, her nephew. 
And finally he felt that fierce longing for an heir which later impell^ Napoleon 
to divorce Josephine." As loijg a.s lie was attached to Catherine, he was 
careful to conme his passions within the bounds of public decency, and 
though lie miglit indulge in occiisional amoui's, he refrained from open and 
scandalous excesses. The first of the royal mistresses, whose name has been 
preserved in history, was Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir John Bloimt, Md 
relict of Sir Gilbert Tailbois. By her he had, in 1519, a son, nametl in baptism 
Henry Fitzroy, whom he successively raised to the titles and offices of earl 
of Nottingham, duke of Richmond, admiral of England, warden of the Scottish 
marches, and lieutenant of Ireland. His e.xcessive partiality to the boy pro- 
voked a suspicion tliat he intended to name him his successor, to the prejudice 
of his legitimate daughter; but, to the grief and disappointment of the father, 
the young Fitzroy died in London before lie had completed his eighteenth year. 

To Hizabeth Tailbois succecdeil in the king’s affections Mary Boleyn,* 
whose father. Sir Thomas Bole 3 Ti, was sprung from a lord mayor of London, 
and whose mother, Elizabeth, was daughter of Thomas, duke of Norfolk. 
She retained for some time her empire over the fickle heart of her lover; but 
Henry at length treated her as ho had treated so many others; and his 

r‘ Tills name, like most of the others of the period, is variously spelled Bullen, Botileyn, 
Boullan, or Bouloin.] 
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desertion of Mary furnished, at a subsequent period, a useful lesson to her 
sister, the gay and accompliwed Anne Boleyn.* It is imfortunate that we 
CBiinot ascertain Hie ejcact year in which that lady was bom. The earliest 
year assigned is 1500, the latest 1507. Neither of these dates rests on satis- 
factory authority. The first appears to accord better with the earlier cir- 
cumstances of her life, the other plainly makes her much too young. The 
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reader is aware that she was one of the few Kuglish ladies selected by Louis XII 
as attendants on Jiis wife, Queen Mary,® who, soon after the death of her 

* The reluctance of Burnet to arknowledpe Mary an one of tiie king’s mistresses must 


honoured the ceremonv ^ith lus presence and made his offennfs at the altar. 
researcheB confirm the 'belief that Annexe sister waa Henry|B mistress before her, ana tliat this 
was the real reason for annulling Anne's later marriage. Froude^ denies it, but lus ailment 
is full of misstatements. No one now believes, however, the at melons seaiia.il that Anno 
waa the daugl^ter aa well as the mistress of Henry Vltl by a haison with Lady Boleyn* 
Henry VIII was only eleven years old at the time of Anne’s birth. 

P Dr. Brewerf maintained that it was not Anne, but Marj’ Holwi, that went_ to Fraiice, 
but IHedmann • on more recent evidence establishes the accepted belief, an 
that Anne was older than Mary.} 
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royal husband, returned to Elngland. Anne, however, remained in JYMoe. Ste 
was soon admitted into the household of Oaude, queen of Francis 1. In the 
service of that virtuous princess she continue almost seven yeans; Md 
though reports unfavourable to her moral character, during the latter penod 
of her residence in the PVench court, may be found in foreign writers, they 
appear undeserving of credit, and were probably suggested by her subsequent 
unhappy fate. .... 

In 1522 she was recalled to Knglaud by Henry VIII, who had it in con- 
templation to put an end to tlic controversy between Sir Thomas Boleyn 
and Sir Piers Butler, by giving Anne Boleyn in niarriage to the son of Sir Piers. 
She returned to England in 1522, an<l was soon admitted into the household 
of Queen Catherine, in a situation .similar to that which she before held in, 
the service of Queen Claude. Her French education gave her superiority 
over her companions ; she played and danced and sang with more grace th^ 
any other lady at court, and the gaiety of her conversation, with the buoyancy 
of her disposition, attracted a crowd of admirers. It happened that, when the 
cardinal was clostitod with the king, the gentlemen of his suite, to pass their 
time, would repair to the apartment occupied by the queen’s maids. There 
Anne first saw the lord Percy, son to the earl of Northumberland ; a warm 
attachment grew up bi'twei'n them, and they began seriously to think of a 
clandestine marriage. But their .si'cret was revealed to Henry, and Wolsey 
leccived orders to separate the lovers. Anne was sent back to her parents, 
and Percy was compelled to marry Mary Talbot, daughter to the earl of 
Shrewsbury. 

After a short delay the young Boleyn was recalled to court, where she 
gradually rcsuine<l her former ascendancy, and consoled herself by a now 
conquest for her late disappointment. The pi oiectocl union between her and 
the son of Sir Piers Butler now apiJoared morf> (|j.stant than ever; Henry hhn- 
sdf on several occaBion.s treah'd her with markcfl attention; once he made 


to her the prestmt of a valuable .set of jewels; iuiil it Wiis probably to gratify 
her that he cix'ated her fath<'r viscount llochford, and appointed him treasurer 
of the royal household. Anne could not b(* blind to the impression which 
her cliarms ha<i mad(' on tlie aiuoroiLs monarch ; but when he ventured to 
hint to her his real object, she indignantly replied that she could not be his 
wife, and would not be his ini.stri'ss.^ 'fliis answer, instead of checking, served 
only to irritate the pa.ssion of the king, who for iiiore than a twelvcmontli 
persisted in urging bis suit with probsUitions of the most ardent attachment. 
But Anne had derived wisdom from tlie fate of her sister Mary, She artMly 
kept her lover in suspense, but te,m}K*red her resLstance with so many blandish- 
ments, that his hopes, though repeatedly disappointed, were never totally 
extinguished. 

Henry W'as aware that some objections had IxHjn formerly raised to his 
marriage with Catherine, but tlie question bad been set at rest by the unani- 
mous decision of liis council, and seventeen years had elapsed without a 
suspicion of the unlawfulness of their union. Now, however, his incre^ing 
passion for the daughter of Eady Boleyn induced him to reconsider the subject; 
and in the company of his confidante lie affeeted to fear that he was living in 
a state of incest with the relict of his brother. Whether the idea of a divorce 
arose spontaneously in his mind, or w.as suggested by the officiousness of 


[' Friedmann' feels that this n-fusid to lieeonie the king’s mistress was not espwiafiy vir> 
tuoUB in view of his shabhy treatment of his hives. The mother of his son Henry Fitzroy IismI 
bem married off to a plain knight, and Mary Itoleyn's husliand had been left simply Mr. Car^. 
Besides, tliese and otlier mistr^ses had never been given much prominence at court.] 
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others, may be uncertain ;> but the royal wish was no sooner communicated 
to Wolsey, than he offered his aid, ana ventured to promise comiilete success. 
Hk views, however, were very different from those of his soverekn. Either 
unapprised of Henry’s intentions in favour of Anne, or persuamtig himself 
that the present amour would terminate like so many othem, he looked for- 
to the political consequences of the divorce; and that he might “per- 
petuate” the alliance between England and France, had already selected, 
for the successor of Catherine, Ren^, the daughter of Louis XII./ 


EASY METHODS OE DIVORCE 

Under the Catholic theory that marriage is a sacrament and therefore in- 
dissoluble, divorce as now understood was impossible, but human mgenuity 
had as usual learned how to bend the law without breaking it. It was only 
necessary to secure a ruling or some pretext or other that the marriage had 
never been valid. The mercenary or favour-currying cour! s could usually be 
brought to this step by those rich or influential enough. J^ofessor Brewer * 
cites the case of the duke of Suffolk, who tamimitted bigamy twice, was three 
times freed from the marriage bond, and included among hi.s wives his aunt 
and his daughter-in-law. l'’riedmann « asserts that “ the repudiation of a wife 
was almost a daily occurrence.” Thus we «;e that the matrimonial laxity 
of ancient Home or of sonu! modem nations was rivalled by England at her 
moat orthodox period. It was Catherino’« royal blood and determination 
to protect the legitimacy of her daughter Mary, together with the political 
dUemina of the captive pope, that complicated Ilenry’s situation.® Several 
canonists and divines ha<l ('asily discovcitul the real wish of their sovere^ 
through the thin disguise with wdiich he affected to cover it — the scruples of 
a timorous conscience and the danger of a disputed succession. Most of 
them, from a ptissage in Leviticus,* conteiuled that no dispensation could 
authorise a marriage with the widow of a brother; two, from passages in 
Deuteronomy, inferred that the prohibition was not universal, but admitted 
an exception hi the king’s case?, where the first marriar^e had been unpro- 
ductive of issue. 

The following ahstracl of tlio reasoning on lx>th sidfs of the question may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. It is taken from Dupin.f “ Those on the 
king's party alleged : I . That the laws of Moses which concerned marriage were 
not intended for the Jews e.xcluslvcly, but were for all times and all nations ; 
that they were grounded upon natural dccAincy ; that God calls the breaches of 
those laws wickedness and aboininatioiLs, and threatens the most severe pun- 
ishments to such as will not observe them; ami (hat the prohibition to marry 
the brother’s wife was not leas strict than that of marrying within the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity set down in Leviticus. 2. That that law was 
never repealed nor explained by Jesus (^rist or bis apostles. 3, But that, on 
the contrary, St. John the Baptist had sharply reproved Herod for marrying 

' The first siJBgcstldii of the divorce luis been attributed to different persons.^ By the 
public the credit or infamy of it was Bivon to Wolsey. Wolsey denied or nJiiiitted it, as best 
suited his purpose. Henry himself deelared that the idea originated not w'ith the oardinol, but 
with himself, end that his scruples were eonfimied by the bishop of Tiirbes. But Carding 
PoleJ who, writing to the king on sueh a snbjeet.woiild hardly venture to assert what, if it 
were not true, Heiiry must have known to be false, assures us ihnt it was first mentioned to 
the king by certain divines whom Anne Bolcyii sent to him for that purpose. 

Leviticus XX, 21: "If a man shall take his brother's wife, it is an unclean thing: he 
hath uncovered his brother’s nakedness; they slioU bo childless.”] 
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his brother's wife. 4. That the first Christians always accounted the laws 
of Leviticue to inviolable,” 

On the oUier hand, the writers of the queen’s party maintained : “ 1. That 
the prohibition in Leviticus, to marry a brother's wife, was not a law of natpe, 
but only a positive law; which Moses had sufficiently shown by commanding, 
in Deuteronomy, the brother to marry his brother’s widow when the latter 
died without c^dren, demonstrating by this exception that the law admitted 

of dispensation, and conse- 
quently was not a law of na- 
ture; that before Moses that 
law was of no force, because 
Jacob married Leah and 
Ilachcl, two sisters; and Ju- 
dah, after he had married 
two of his sons to Tamar, 
promised her the third. 2. 
That in the New Testament 
Jesus Christ approved of the 
exception in Deuteronomy, in 
answer to the Sadducees, who 
Imd proposed that law to him. 

3. That St. John the Baptist 
reproved Herod for marrying 
his brother’s wife, either be- 
cause his brother was yet 
living, or because, if he was 
dead, be had leit children. 

4. That the fathers always 
looked upon the law of 
Deuteronomy as an exception 
to Uiat of Leviticus.” 

It had been agreed that 
Wolsey should proceed to the 
Continent, that he might 
settle in person with Fran- 
cis certain points which still 
, remained in suspense. Of 

{ these, the chief, in the king’s 

estimation, regarded the 
promised marriage of the 

CoBTUMX OP A Lady of the Cooht op IIenht VIII princess Mary. How could 

he give her, as his heir- 
apparent, to Francis, af the moment when he intended to bastardise her by 
repudiating her mother ? That, monarch elJll insisted on their union ; and the 
most that Wolsey could obtain in the conferences in April was that the mar- 
ria^ should take place either with the king or his second son, the duke of 
Orleans. Henry would not con.sent to the farst part of this alternative, and 
therefore imposed on his minister the task of persuading Francis to be satisfb^ 
with the second, or to break off the intended marriage altogether. It was with 
many misgiving that the cardinal had accepted the commission. He knew 
that the advice came from his political enemies, the dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, and the lord Rochford [Anne Boleyn’s father], all warm advocates for 
the divorce; and he foresaw that they would improve the opportunity of his 
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absence to uodermiae bis credit with the king, bir insinuating that he was an 
eneD^ to it. Perhaps he might have succeraed in his attempt to avoid this 
misaon had not the news arrived of the recent occurrences in Italy. The 
kin& though he felt, or affected to feel, the deepest grief for the misfortunes 
ol we pontiff, was not blind to the benefits which might be derived from his 
captivity. 

Hitherto the kmg had concealed his thoughts respecting a divorce from 
the knowledge of the queen, and with that view had sworn to secrecy every 
individual to whom they had been enmmunicateri. But Catherine’s eyes had 
witnessed his partiality for her maid, and her jealousy at last discovered the 
whole intrigue, June SOth. In a fit of passion she reproached him to his face 
with the baseness of his conduct, attributing it, however, to the policy of the 
cardinal, and to his hostility to her on account of her family. After a “shorte 
tragedic," Henry appeased her. He appealed to her piety, and protested 
that his only object was to search out Uie trulli and to tranquillise his own 
conscience. She replied that she came a virgin to his bed; that she would 
never admit that she had been living in incest for oightcer. years; and that 
she would have, what could not in justice be denied her, the aid of both native 
and foreign counsel to defend her right. From that moment all her pro- 
ceedings were strictly watched; for it was become of importance to cut her 
off from all communication with the emperor, as long as that prince kept 
the pontiff m his custody. Still, in defiance of every precaution, she found 
the means of sending information to the arthdueheBs in Flanders, and also 
to her nephew in Spain. 


WOLSEY’s embassy to AMIENS (1527 A.D.) 

In the mean while the cardinal hail set out on his embassy, July 1st, 1627, 
having previously begged of the king by letter to defend him during his abs^ce 
against those who might represent him as a covert opponent of the divorce. 
Crossing the sea, he entered France July 11th, where fie was received with all 
the distinction duo to a crowned head, bce.ause he had beer appointed locum 
tenens of the king.* On his representation that no peace could be hoped for 
in Europe unless the French king should marry Leonora, Francis consented, 
though not without a real or pretended .struggle, to waive the claim to the 
princess Mary. It was agreed that .she should marry the duke of Orleans, a 
lx)y eight years old, but that the articles of marriage— Mary throughout ttie 
negotiation was considered heir-apparent — ^should not be settled till the young 
prince had attained the age of puberty; and that if, for any re^on, or on 
account of any event which might come to pass, the marriage did not take 
place, that failure should not interrupt the friendship between the crowns 
nor invalidate any provision of the treaties concluded between them. The 
two kings were made to unite in a declaration that, as long as the pontiff 
remained in captivity, they would neither coasent to the convocation of tte 
generd council, nor admit any bull or breve issued by Clement in derogation 
of their rights, or of the rights of their subjeets ; that during the same period 
the concerns of each national church should lie conducted by its own bishops. 


* Letters from Wolsev to the kinp arc included in State Papers,^ puWlshed by older of 
governtnwt. Prof. J. S. lireiver the learned and accurate editor of this invaluable coIlert|on 
of historical material, Fcmarks tliat this appears to be the first occasion of Wolaey's adopting 
the s^le of majesty ” in addreHsing Henry VIII. Engliah kings hod till now been satisfied 
with ‘‘jrour higlmess,” or “your grace, "t 
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Whilst the ambassador was employed in these treaties, Henry, at the peN 
' suasion of Wakefield, professor of Hebrew in the university of Oxford, had 
resum^ the plan so recently abandoned, and had resolved to rest his cause 
on the prohibition in Leviticus. With this view a treatise wm composed. 
The materials may have been furnished by others, but the king lalraured 
assiduoudy at the work himself, and fortified his case with eveiy argument 
and authority which his reading or ingenuity could supply.^ The result was 
such as might have been anticipated. Ho convinced himself by his own rea- 
soning ; he believed that no impartial judge could pronounce a^inst him ; he 
began to look upon every man as an enemy who dared to doubt of the suc- 
cess of hig cause. In this temper of mind it was with deep displeasure that 
he read the letters of the cardinal from France, detailing the difficulties whidi 
must arise from the observance of judicial forms, the opposition of the em- 
peror, and the obstinacy, the protests, and the appeals of Catherine. Henry 
rejected these suggestions, and let him know that they were thought to pro- 
cera more from a wish to gratify his own ambition than to promote the cause 
of his sovereim. The king's distrust was now deeply rooted ; he refus^ to 
give his confidence to the agents employed by Wolscy, resolv^ to negotiate 
with the pope through an envoy of his own, and selected for that mission 
his secretary Knight. 

Soon afterwarrls the king took an opportunity of communicating to Wolsey 
his fixed detennination to marry Anne Boleyn. The minister received the 
intelligence with grief and (]i.sinay. The disparity of her birth, the danger 
of being supplanted by a rival family, the loss of the French interest, which 
Me hoped to secure by ji future marriage with a French princess, and the 
additional difficulties which this resolution would throw in the way of the 
divorce, crowded upon ids mind. On his knees he liesought the king to 
recede from a project which would cover him with disgrace; but, aware of 
tlie royal temper, he soon desisted from his opposition, became a convert to 
the measure which ho could not avert, and laboured by his subsequent ser- 
vices to atone for the crime of having danf 1 to dispute the pleasure of his sover- 
eign. The king’s case or treatise was now laid before Sir Thomas More, who, 
pleading his ignorance of thcolog]', saspended his jurlgnient ; .and before Fisher, 
the bishop of Rochester, who, having luaturely weighwl the arguments on 
both sides, gave an opinion unfavourable to the divorce. It was to no pur- 
pose that the cardinal employed his eloquence and authority, that he repeat- 
edly held assemblie.s of jirelates and divines; few could be induced to pro- 
nounce in favour of the king. Witli the nation at large the royal cause was 
unpopular. 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH THE TOPE 


One great point, which cxerciaecl and perplexed the ingenuity of the royal 
adyiscm, was to effect the divorce in so firm .and legal a manner that no 
objection might be .afbTwards raiseii to the legitimacy of the king’s issue by 
a subsequent marriage. For three months instructions were issued and re- 
voked, amended and renewed, to Jvnight, the royal .agent in Italy, to Wolsey’s 
awnts, the three brothers Da (,’asale, and to Staphila'o, dean of the Rota 
^ose approbation of tlic divorce had bt'cii obtained in his late visit to London! 
The emperor, on the other hand, had professed a determination to support 


' Henir in one ofiiis lettera to Anne writes, that hie Iwok maketh suhstontiallv for his 
pui^-that lie liad been wnting it four hours tliat day-and then concludes with exptesaons 
too moelicate to be transenbed. * 
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tlie honour of his aunt, and demanded of the pontiff — who, to procure pro- 
visions, had been compelled to admit the imperialists into tlie castle of St. 
Angelo, June 7th — an inhibition to ijrevent the cause from being tried before 
any judge in Engird, with a promise that he would not conserif to any act 
preparatory to a divorce without the previous knowledge of CharJes himself. 
To the last of these demands Clement assented; but he refused the first, on 
the ground that it was contrary to the ^tablished usage. 

In the mean while a French army commanded by Lautrec,and accompanied 
by Sir Robert Jerningham, tlie Fnglisli commissary, liad crossed the Alps 
for the avowed purpose of liberating the pr)pe from confinement, dement 
contrived to escape one evening in the disguise of a gardener, and reached in 
safety the strong city of Orvieto. There the first who waited on him were 
the English envoys. They congratulated tlie pontiff osi the recovery of his 
liberty, but required his immediate attention to the requests of their sover- 
eign. To Clement nothing could have happened more distressing than this 
untimely visit. Bound to Henry by tlie ties of giatitude, he was unwilling to 
disoblige his benefactor; with his capital and his states in the possession of 
the imperialists, ho dreaded to provoke the re-sentment of the emperor. The 
envoys presented to him for signature two instruments, by the first of which 
he would empower Wolsey (in case of objection to Wolsey they were pet^ 
mitted to substitute Staphilwo) to hear and decide the cause of the divorce; 
by the second ho would grant to Ileniy a di.‘!))ensation to many, in the place 
of Catherine, any other woman whom.soc‘vcr, ei en if she were already promised 
to another, or related to himself within the first degree of affinity. 

Tliis dispensation was thouglit necessary to secure the intended marria^ 
with Anne Boleyn from two objections which might afterwards be brought 
against it. 1. A suspicion was entertained that she had been actually con- 
tracted to Percy, and was therefore his lawful wife. On this account the 
dispensation was made to authorize the king’s marriage with any woman, 
etiamni talis sit, qiUF privs cum alio contraxerit, dmnmodo illud camali copula 
non fneril consummatum. 2. Mary BoJeyn had beiai Henry’s mistress. Now 
the relationship between .sister and sister is its near as the relationship be- 
tween brother and brother; whence it wa.s argued that, if Henry, as he con- 
tended, could not validly marry Catherine, on the supi'osition that she had 
been carnally known by his brother Arthur, so neither could Anne validly 
marry Homy, because he Inul carnally known her sister Mary. On this 
account the following clause was introducc<l. Eliawsi ilia libi alias secundo 
aul remotiore consanguinitatis aut primo affinitatis gradu, etiam ex quocumque 
licito seu illicito coiiu proveniente, iuviceni cmtjuncla sit, dvmmodo relicta fratris 
lui non fuerit. Thus the king was placed in a most singular situation, com- 
pelled to acknowledge in tin* pontiff a power whicli he at the same time 
denied, and to solicit a dispensation of the very same nature with that which 
he maintained to be invalid. In delivering these instruments to Knight, the 
pope observed that he had sacrificed the coiisideral ions of prudence to tho.se 
of gratitude; that his .safety, i)erliai»s liis life, now dei)pnded on the generosity 
of the king. 

In the mean time Wolsey urged his sovereign to the faithful performance 
of those engagements which he had lately contracted u ith tlie^ king of France.? 

At the beginning of IMS war wa.s formally declared against tlui emperor 
by France and England. This war against Charles was mo,st unpopular in 
England. The clothiers could not sell their broadcloths; the bulk of the 
people, who were suffering from a great dearth of corn, could not obtain their 
wonted supplies out of Flanders. 'The conduct of the emiJeror towards Eng- 
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land waa marked by extreme moderation. He had Uirown the blame of die 
quarrel upon Wolsey, alleging that he had provoked the war because the em- 
peror would not satiffly his rapacity or place him by force in the chair (tf St. 
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with the order of St. Michael, Jean du BeJlai, bishop of Bayonne, remained 
as ambassador. His correspondence with the French government during the 
eventful years of 1528-9 presents us with incidental views of the state of 
England, the politics of tlic court, and the feelings of the people, more pre* 
cise and life-like tlian we can derive from any otlier source. This clear- 
sighted bystander saw more of the game than the players. On the 16th of 
February, 1528, Bella! ivrites, “I think that he (tlie cardinal) is the only one 
in England who desires the war in Flanders.” He describes how the London 
merchants had refused to go upon ’Change, so that, the manufacturers being 
unable to sell their cloth, there might be revolt in the provinces. On die 23 f^ 
he says, that those who would gladly sec Wolsey come to ruin, rejoice when 
everything goea wrong, and say, “These are the works of the legate.” TTie 
government did not wholly set itself against the popular voice. An armistice 
was concluded between England and tiie Ncthcrlanda, June 15tb, 1528, whilst 
hostilities went on as between England and Spain. 

Meanwhile, in February, 1528, upon the urgent representations of Stephen 
Gardiner and Edward Fox, Clement had granted the commission authorising 
Wolsey, as legate, with the aid of one of the English prelates, to incmire into 
the sufficiency of the dispensation for Henry’s marriage with his nrother’s 
widow, and to pronounce accordingly upon the validity or invalidity of diat 
marri^e. Wolsey shrank from tins fearful responsibility, the more so that 
the king expressed himself satisfied. He had to encounter technical objec- 
tions which in the ardour of his political views he had overlooked. When 
Henry knew of Ills honest doubts he chafed with indignation. Wolsey ob- 
tained a new commission from the ppe, dated in June, 1628, in which Car- 
dinal Camppggio was associated with him to try this great question of the 
legality of the marriage. The bishop of Bayonne, ^fore the arrival of 
Campeggio in England, says tliat Wolsey had to endure much anxiety in this 
matter, upon which Henry had set his heart. ^ If gratitude and affection led 
the pontiff to favour the king of England, the experience of what lie had 
lately suffered taught him to fear tlie, resentment of the emjieror. Charles 
was not wanting in the defence of his aunt; his ambassador systematically 
oppased every overture which was made by Gardiner, and each prince had 
significantly hinted that his subsequent obedience to the see of Home would 
depend on the treatment which he should receive. To add to his perplexity, 
victory had now deserted the French for the imperial banner. Italy lay pro- 
strate at the feet of Charles. 

In these circumstances Clement resolved to prolong the controversy, in 
the hope that some unforeseen event might occur to relieve him from his em- 
barra^mont; and for that purpo.se the infinnities of Campeggio might, it 
was thought, prove of consul(>rable service. The legate was instructed to 
proceed by slow journeys; to endeavour to reconcile the parties; to advise 
the to enter a monastery; to conduct the trial with due caution, and 
according to the establLshed fonns; but at all events to abstam from pro- 
nouncing judgment till he had consulted the apostolic see; for, though his 
Minoss was willing to do anything in his power to afford satisfaction to 
Henry, yet in a cause whicii had given rise to so many scandalous remarks 
and m which one imprudent step might throw all Europe into a flame, it was 
necessary for him to proceed with due reflection and caution. 
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Anne was eareful to employ every art to confiim her empire over her 
lover, and lavished protestations of gratitude on the cardinal to animate his 
ex^ions in her favour. After a tedious journey, which had b^n repeate^y 
suspended by fits of the gout, Campeggio reach^ London, October 7^, 1528, 
but in such a state of suffering and weakness that he was carried in a litter 
to his lo^njgSj where he remained for several days confined to his bed. Pre- 
viously to his arrival a sense of decency had mduced the king to remove his 
mistress a second time from court. He lived with the queen apparently on 
the same terms as if there had been no controversy b^ > 

tween them. They continued to eat at the same table 1 [j 

and to sleep in the same bed. Catherine carefully con- I] I 

cealed her feelinra, and appeared in public with that air gm JL 

of cheerfulness ^ich she used to display in the days of 
her greatest prosperity.* J wt 

A fortnight elapsed before the legate was sufficiently 
recovered to leave his house. By the king he was most p ^ ~ 
graciously received, October 22nd ; but the caution of the , , , 

Italian proved a match for all the arts both of Henry and 
Wolsey. Though the minister harassed him with daily 
conferences, and the king honoured him with repeated 
visits; though his constancy was tempted by flattery and 
promises; though his son received the honour of knight- 
hood, and to himself an offer was made of tlie rich bishop- 
ric of Durham, he kept his real sentiments an impene- 
trable secret, and never suffered himself to be betrayed 
into an mu^arded expression. Cam{)cmo, after he had 
been introduced to Henry, waited on tW queen, October 
27th, first in private and then in the company of Wolsey i 
and four other prelates. He exhorted her in the name 
of the pontiff to enter a convent, and then explained to 
her the objections against the validity of her marriage. 

Catherine replied with modesty and finniie.ss, that it was I 

not for herself that she was couccnied, but for one whose I 

interests were more dear to luir than her own ; that the | 

presumptive heir to the crown was her daughter Mary, I |l 

whose right should never be prejudiced by the voluntary I I 

act of her mother; that she thouglit it strange to be thas t 

interrogated without previous notice on so delicate and Two-hakdxd Macx, 
important a subject ; that she was a weak, illiterate woman, Sixieiinth Cen- 

a stranger without friends or advisers, while her opponents 
were men learned in the law, and anxious to deserve the 
favour of their sovereign ; and that she therefore demanded 
as a right the aid of counsel of her own choice, selected from the subjects 
of her nephew. This request was partially granted; and in addition to cer- 
tain English prelates and canonists, she was permitted to choose two foreign 
advocates, provided they were natives of Flanders, and not of Spain. 

A few days later, November 8th, the king imdertook to silence the mur- 
murs of the people, and summoned to his residence in the Bridewell the mem- 
bers of the council, the lords of his court, and the mayor, aldermen, and prin- 


’Keales voir ensemble se scauroit on de riens appercevoir; et jusqu’a cette heuie 
nont que un lict, et tine table — says the bishop of Bayonne.™ We notioo this passaips 
because our modem historians tell us that for some years the delicacy of Henry’s conscience 
bad compelled him to abstain from Catherine’s bed. 
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f t p a l citizeiui. Before them he enumerated the several injuries which he bad 
received from the emperor, and the motives which induct him to seek the 
alliance of the king of France. Then, taking to himself credit for delicacy 
of conscience, he described the scruples which had long tormented his mind 
on account of his marriage with the widow of his deceased brother. These 
he had at first endeavoured to suppress; but they were revived and confinn^ 
by the alarming declaration of the bishop of Tarbes in the presence of his 
council. To tranquillise his mind he had recourse to the only lefftimate 
remedy. He consulted the pontiff, who had appointed two delegates to hear 
the cause, and by their juclgment he was determined to abide. He would 
therefore warn his subjects to be cautious how they ventured to arraign his 

conduct. The proudest among them 
should learn that he was their sovereign, 
and should answer with their heads for 
the presumption of their tongues. Yet, 
w'ith all this parade of conscious supe- 
riorit)', he did not refuse the aid of pre- 
caution. A rigorous search was made 
for arms, and all strangers, with the 
exception of ten merchants from each 
nation, were ordered to leave the cap- 
ital. I 

This banishment of strangers of tliree 
nations from the capital applied, we may 
supjKise, to Flemings, Spaniards, and 
Oermans, Its effect must have pro- 
duced the most extensive derangement 
of commercial affairs, if, as is said, 
“more than fifteen thousand Flemings 
would in consequence be removed.” 
Tlie people were suspected of a disposi- 
tion to revolt. “ There has been a search 
for fire-amis and croas-bows,” says the 
bishop of Bayonne, “and wherever 
they are found in the city they are 
taken away, so that they are left with 
no worse weapon than the tongue.” 
With the great there was less indignation : “ As to the nobles, the king has 
made them so understand his fantasy that they speak more soberly than 
they were wont to do.” 

Amidst all this open and suppressed dislike of the proceedm^ of the 
court, the national spirit was surging up at the notion of foreign dictation. 
The emperor, knowing his popularity in England, liad threatened that he 
would expel Henry from his kingdom by his own subjects. Wolsey repeated 
this before an assembly of a hundrwl gentlemen. They were silent; but 
one at last said, “By those words the emperor has lost a hundred thousand 
hearts in England.” Wolsey laboured ban! to make Charles hated and Francis 
beloved in England; “but,” 8ay.s the French ambassador, “it is a hard thing 
to strive against nature.” 

It was now expected that the legates would proceed to the trial; but 
delays were sought and created, not by the pontiff but by the king himself. 

Ever since the breaking up of the French army before Naples the war 
had languished in Italy, and the undisputed ascendancy maintained by the 
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(Carles and Clement, complained in bitter terms of the supineness and in- 
gratitude of Francis, and, December 8th, despatched two new agents to Rome, 


m 
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for the Latin tongue. They had received instructions to retain the ablest 
canonists in Rome os counsel for tiie king, and to require, with due secrecy, 
their opinions on the following questions: 1, Whctlier, if a wife were to 
make a vow of chastity and enter a convent, the pope could not, of the plen- 
itude of his power, authorise the husband to marry again; 2, whether, if 
the husband were to enter into a religious order that he might induce his \^e 
to do tlie same, he might not be afterwards released from his vow and at 
liberty to marry; 3, and whether, for reasons of state, the pope cotdd not 
license a prince to have, like the ancient patriarchs, two wives, of whom one 
only shomd be publicly acknowledj^l and enjoy the honours of royalty. 


The Pope's Opposition to Henry’s Plans. 

The reader is aware that the objections to the original dispensation were 
of two sorts : one denying the power of the pontiff to dispense in such cases, 
the other denying the truth of the allegations on which the bull of Julius had 
been founded. Henry had wavered from one to the other, but of late relied 
chiefly on the latter. To his surprise, December 20th, Catherine exhibited 
to him the copy of a brivc of dispensation, which had been sent to her from 
Spain. It was granted by tlic same ix)pc, was dated on the same day, but 
was worded in such manner as to elude the objections made to the bull. 
The king and his advisers were perplexed. The ground on which they sto(^ 
was suddenly cut from under their feet. The very commission of the legates 
empowered them to detennino the validity of the bull only ; and it was, more- 
over, found that the pollicitation itseK was not absolute but condition^. 
Henry grew peevish and suspicious, and repeated mortifications annoimced 
to the minister the precarious tenure by which he held the r< yal favour. The 
king’s agents sometimes cajok'd, soiiictiines tlireatened the pontiff; they 
forced their way to his sick-bed, and exaggerated the danger to his soul, 
should he die without doing justice to Henry; they accused him of ingratitude 
to his best friend, and of indifference to the prosperity of the church. To 
all their remonstrances he returned the .same answer, that he could not refuse 
to Catherine what the ordinary forms of justice required ; that he was devoted 
to the king, and eager to gratify him in any manner conformably with 
honour and equity; and that liis advice would be for the king to proceed 
without loss of time to the trial and determination of the cause within his 
own realm. 

But in proportion as the prospect of success grew fainter, the passion of 
Henry was seen to increase. Within two montlis after the removal of his 
mistress from court, he dismissed Catherine to Greenwich, and required Anne 
Boleyn to return. But she affected to resent the manner in which she had 
been treated ; his letter and invitation were received with contempt ; and if 
she at length yielded, it was not to the command of the king, but to the tears 
and entreaties of her father. To soothe her pride, Henry gave her a princely 
establishment; allotted her apartments richly furnished, and conti^ous to 
his own ; and exacted of his courtiers that they should attend her daily levees, 
in the same manner in which they had attended those of the queen. It is 
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plidn from the king's letters, that thouA she had indulged him in lib^ties 
wUch no modest woman would grant, she nad not hitherto gratified his passion : 
halt after her return to court it was rmnoured that she occupied the place of 
the queen in private as well as public, in bed as well as at board, and it was 
believed that the hope or the fear of her premancy would comMl Henry to 
cut ^ort all delay and to proceed immediately with his suit. Gardiner was 
hastily recalled from Rome to be the leading counsel for the king; a license 
under the br^ seal was issued May 30th, 1529, empowering the legates to 
execute their commission; and when Wolsey solicited the appointment of 
ambassador at the congress of Cambray, he was told to remain at home and 
aid his colleague in the discharge of his judicial functions. On the part of the 
Engliah PArdinsl there was no want of industry and expedition; but Gam- 
peggio obstinately adhered to established fonns, and neither the wishes of 
theking, nor the entreaties of Wolsey, nor the exhortations of Francis, could 
accelerate his progress.} 


THE LEGATINE CXIUIIT AND TUB QUEEN’S TKIAL (1629 A.D.) 

Seven months had elap.sed between the arrival of Cardinal Campeggio in 
London and the opening of the legalinc court which he and Wolsey were 
authorised to hold. 

At length, on the 18th of June, 1529, the court of the legates was solemnly 
_ omned, by reading the commission of the pope to the judges of the caiise. 
’ “That done, the crier called the king, by the name of ‘ King Henry of England, 
come into the court, etc.’ With that the king answered, ‘Here, my lords.' 
Then he called also the queen, by the name of ‘Catherine, queen of England, 
come into the court, etc.’ who made no answer to the same.” This is the 
account which Cavendish « gives. Burne,t c denies that the king appeared, 
except by proxy, and says tliat the queen withdrew after reading a protest 
against the competency of the juc^cs. lie is clearly in error. There are 
many collateral proofs that the king was present. Cavendish makes the 
queen, kneeling, thus address the kin£ “in broken English”: 

"Sir, I beseech you for all the loves Umt hatli been between ub, and for 
Ihe love of God, let me have justice and right ; take of me some pity and com- 
passion. for I am a poor woman and a stranger bonx out of your do mini ons. 
I have here no assured friend, and much less indifferent counsel ; I flee to you 
as to the head of justice within this realm, Alas! sir, wherein have I offended 
you, or what occasion of displeasure have I designed against your will and 
pleasure, intending (as I perceive) to put me from you? I take God and 
all the world to witness, that I have been to you a true, humble, and obedient 
wife, ever conformable to your will and pleasure, that never said or did any- 
thing to the contrary thereof, being always w'ell pleased and contented with 
all things wherein you liad any delight or dalliance, wliethcr it were in little or 
much. I never grudge<l in word or countenanc.e, or showed a visage or spark 
of discontentation. I loved all those whom ye loved only for your sake, 
whether I had cause or no, and whether they were my friends or my enemies. 
This twenty years I have been your true wife or more, and by me ye have 
had divers chUdren, although it hath pleased God to them all out of this 
world, which hath been no default in me.” 

The remainder of Catherine’s speech dwells upon the circumstances of 
her second marriagc^tlie wisdom of Henry VII and of Ferdinand, who would 
not have promoted it had it not been ^od .and lawful. The queen tbpn rose, 
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and “took her way strait out of the house.” Henry commanded the crier 
to call her again, of which she was informed by her receiver, Master Griffith, 
who BupportSi her with his arm. “ On, on,” quoth siie, “ it maktit li no matter ; 
for it is no indifferent court for me, therefore I will not tany. Go on your 
ways.” Henry, according to tlic same autliority, made a Bpet'ch, touching 
his griefs and necessities and Catherine’s goodness. 

Notwithstanding the queen’s appeal, the cause proceeded, and on her 
refusal to appear in person or by her attorney, she was pronounced contuma- 
cious. Several sittings were held, but the evidence and the arguments were 
all on the same side. The king’s counsel laboured to prove three allegations : 
1, That the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had been consummated ; 
whence they inferred that her subsequent marriam with Henpf was contrary 
to the divine law; 2, that supposing the case admitted of dispensation, yet 
the bull of Julius II had been obtaine<l under false pretences; and 3, that tlie 
hrhve of dispensation, produced by the queen, which remedied the defects 
of the bull, was an evident forgery. As Catherine decline(> the jurisdiction 
of the court, no answer was returned ; but if the reader impartially weigh the 
proceedings, which are .still upon record, be will admit that on the first two 
points the royal advocates eompletoly failed; and that the third, though 
appearances were in their favour, was far from being prov(;d. Wolsey had 
his own reasons to urge hi.s colleague to a s|)f('(ly decision ; but Campe^io, 
unwilling to pronounce against his conscience, and afraid to irritate the King, 
solicited the pope by letter to call the cause laJore himself. 

The legates had been careful to prolong the trial by repeated adjourn- 
ments, till they reached tliat term when the summer vacation commenced, 
according to the practice of the llota. On the 23rd of July they held the 
last session; the king attended in a neighbouring room, from which he could 
see and liear the proceedings, and his counsel in lofty terms called for the judg- 
ment of the court. But Campoggio replied that judgment must be deferred 
till the whole of the proceedings had Ixm laid lieforo the pontiff ; that he had 
come there to do justice, and no consideration .slioiild divert him from his duty. 
He was too old and weak and sickly to seek the favour or fear the resent- 
ment of any man. The defendant had eliallenged him anu his colleague as 
judges, because they were the subjects of her oppoiunt. To avoid error, 
they hatl therefore determined to consult the Apastolic St'c, and for that 
purpose did then adjourn the court to the comnieuceiiK'iit of the next term, 
in the beginning of October. 

At these words the duke of Suffolk, a.-? li.ad ln'cn preconcerted, striking 
the table, exclaimed with vehemence that the old saw was now verified: 
“Never did cardinal bring good to England!” ' Though Wolsey was aware 
of the danger, his spirit could not brook this insult. Rising with apparent 
calmness, he said, acconling to Cavendish “ Sir, of all men living, you haA'e 
least reason to dispraise cardinals; for if I, a poor cardinal, had not been, you 
would not at this present have luul a head upon your slioulders wherewith to 
make such a brag in disrepute ol us, who have meant you no harm, and have 
given you no cause of offence.” 'The court was now dissolved, and in less 
than a fortnight it was known that Clement had revoked the commission 
of the legates on the fifteenth of the same month. 

P "The two cardinals p^zed at eacli other in wondcmient at tliis speech. Could they 
realise that his lanp;uaf!;e was an implied declaration of war on the part of the laity against 
the state influence of the chureh and foreign influenccT’’ says Von llanke.P wlio notes that 
Henry, who had, in eontradii^on to English traditions, ruled' lliua far mainly through ecclcsi- 
utics to the disgust of tlie lay nobility, but now tuniud to the hitter os a defence against 
tile two cardinals.’’] 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. I 
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WOIiBEY IN DISGRACE (lfi29 A D.) 

Henry to bear the disappointment with a composure of mind 

which was unusual to him But Woisey’s good fortune had now abandoned 
him, it was m vam that the cardinal laboured to recover the royal favour. 
The proofs of his disgrace became daily more manifest He was suffered to 
remam the whole month of August at the Moore without an invitation to 
court, on matters of state his opinion was seldom asked, and then only by 
specud messengers, even letters addrc^d to him were mtercepted, opraed, 
and peni^ by Henry But most he had reason to fear the arts of the woman 
who, the last year, so solemnly assured him that hoi gratitude should be 
commensurate with hir hie It was not long since Anne had measured her 
infliiffnep. with ills, and had pioved victorious For some offence Wolsey had 
driven Sii Thomas Cheney from court Chmey appealed to the kmg’s mis- 
tress, and Hciiiy ie]irun<uided the caiduial and recalled the exile Now 
she openly avowed her hostility, and lagtily si'Conded the dukes of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and her father, the viscount Ilochford, m their united attempts 
to precipitate the downfall of tlie nimistei They msmuated that he had 
never bwn m earnest in the prosecution of the divorce, and had uniformly 
saenheed the interests of lus sovucigii to those of the king of Fiance 

Aware of their hostility, the tanlinal r^^tfd all his hopes on the result of 
a personal interview and, aftci many disappointments, was at last gratified. 
He obtauied permission to accompany (\impeggio when that prelate took 
leave of the kmg at Gi afton, September 19th The Itali in w as received by the 
officers of the comt with the attention due to his rank, the fallen minister 
found to his surpnse tliat, though an ajiartnunt had been ordered for his 
companion, none was piovidcd foi himself He was introduced into the 
" presence’’ Every tongue foretold lus disgrace— ev( ry eye watched his 
reception To the general surprise when he I rielt, tiie kmg graciously raised 
him up with both hands, led him aside in a fnendlj mmnei, and conversed 
with him faniiliaily tor a considerable tune The cardinal dined with the 
mmibters, Henry witii the lady Anm m hei ehambei, but after dinner he 
sent for Wolsey again, eondiicted him by tlie hand mto his closet, and kept 
him in private eonference till it w<is daik At his departure — for he slept 
at a gentleman’s house m the ne ighliouihood— he received a command to 
return on the following morning Wolsey’s enemies now trembled for their 
own safily, they were relieved irorn then apprehensions by the ascendancy 
of Anne Boleyn, who extorted from hei lover a promiise that he would never 
more speak to the cardinal A\ hen Wol-ey leluined in the mommg the king 
was already on hoisebaek, and having sent a message to him to attend the 
council, and then depart with Cinijxggio, rode out m the company of the 
lady Anne and dined at Hartwell Park Aftei that day he and Wolsey never 
met each otlier 

When the Michaelmas term came, the two cardinals separated The 
Italian set out on lus return to Home, but met with on unexpected affront 
at Dover. The officers of the customs burst into lus apartment, October 1st, 
nfled his trunks, and chaiged him withbemg in possession of Wolsey’s treasure 
The choige was false and it was tliought that the real object of the seaivdi was 
to seize certain papers which it might be the king’s mterest to possess ^ 

' Thne papers may have been the decretal bull, or letters from Wobey to the pope, or 
Henry’s letten, to Anne Boletn, whuli had come h\ some unkiiom means into the hMias of 
Caropeggio Hut he h id alreadj «ci)t th< lath r to Rome, where thev niav still be seen m the 
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Notlung, however, was found; and Campe^o, after a strong remonstrance 
on his part and an unmeaning apology on that of the officers, was suffered to 
set sail. A worse fate awaited nis ^glish colleague. On the very day, Oc- 
tober 9th, on which Wolsey opened his court a.s chancellor, Hales, Ui<‘ attomey- 
genmal, ffied two bills against him in the King’s Bench, chatging him with 
^ving, as legate, trani^ressed the statute of the 16th of llichard II, commody 
called the Statute of Praemtmire.^ Nothing could be more iniquitous than 
this prosecution. It was doubtful whether the legatine court could be brouglit 
within the operation of the statute ; it was certain that the cardinal had pre- 
vioudy obtamed the royal license, and was theri'fore authorised to hold it 
both oy immemorial usage and the sanction of parliament. This stroke, 
though it was not unexpected, jJungeil him into despair. The reader may 
form an accurate notion of liis present situation by the following extract from 
a letter written by the bishop of Bayomie,”* an eye-witness : 

“I have boon to visit tlio cardinal in his dibln'ss, and have witnosac'’ the most striking 
rhonge of fortune. He explained to me his hard ease in t)>e wuml rheu>ric timt was ever 
heard. Both his tongue aud his lieart failed him. He reeominemled liiiiuiclf to the pity of 
the king and modome (Francis and his mother) with sighs and team and at last left me with- 
out having aaid onytliing near so moving as Ids appeartuicc. llis face is dwindled to one-hdf 
its natural size.” 


He knew the stem and irritable temiXT of his prosecutor; to have main- 
tained his innocence would have Iicen to exclude the hope of forgiveness; 
and there was, moreover, a “night-crow,” to usi* his own e.xprossion, that pos- 
sessed the royal car and misrepresented tlie most harmless of his actions. On 
these accounts he submitted without a muniiur to every demand. October 17th 
lie resigned the great seal into the liands of the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk; 
transferred to the king the whole of lu.s personal estati*, valued at 500,000 
crowns, saying that, as ho owed all to the Ixiuiity of his sovereign, so he restored 
all with pleasure to his benefactor; and when he found that Henry insisted 
on an entire and uncomlitioiial suhniUsion, giaiiteil to him, by indenture, 
the yearly profits of his bencfiee.s, ordemi liis attorney to plead guilty to tlie 
indictment, and threw himself witliout n'st'rve on the royal jiiercy. It was 
now intimated to liiiii that the king meant to reside at Yrrk Place during the 
parliament, and that he might retire to lislier, a seat belonging to his bishopric 
of Winchester. 

"VV hen he entered his barge he was surprised to behold the river covered 
with boats and lined with spectators. Both the courtiers and the citizens 
had crowded together to behold liis am-st and commitment to tiic Tower; 
but he disappointed their euriwity, Jandetl at Putney, and, he ascended 
the hill, was met by Norris, a groom of the chamber, who brought him a secret 
but gracious message from Henry, not to de.sptiir but to remember that the 
king could at any time give liim more tlian he hud now taken away. The 
cardinal instantly alighted from his mule, sunk on his knees, and uttered a 
fervent prayer for the prosperity of his sovereign.* This incident, which 

Vatican library, seventeen in nunvbcr, l>iit without dates. [Fricdiimnn « states that_ the de- 
eretal hod olreMy beni destroyed to pre^ ent lieury’a seizing it and using it as authority, now 
that the pope regretted ever signing ith 

P This statute had been passed in 13.'>3 to prevent the carrying of suits to tlie papal court, 
though the pope’s name was not mentione*].] 

’He parted with his poor fool upon Putney Heatli— the faithful fool, “who took on 
and fired ao in such a rage when he aaw that he inu.st needs depart,” even tliough he was sent 
to make sport for a Jovial king, instead of abiding with « humijiated priest. [It Tequired six 
inw to tear Uie buffoon away.] Wolsey reached Ids desolate house of Esher, wholly impro- 
vided with coininon necessaries — with “beds, sheets, tablecloths, cups, or dishes." It is ten 
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^ved to Woluey that his case was not yet hopeless, alarmed his opponents. 
Tliey had gone too far to desist with saaety; they must either complete his 
ruin, or suunit to be afterwards Iho victims of his resentment. Hence they 
labour^ to keep alive tlie royal displeasure against him. 

Still the king's partiality for his former favourite seemed to be proof against 
all the representations of the council and the arts of his mistress. He con- 
tinued to send to the canlmal from time to time consoling messages wd 
tokens of affection, though it was generally by stealth, and sometimes during 
the night. When the court pronounced judgment against him, he took him 
\indcr the royal protection; and when articles of impeachment, enumerating 
forty-four real or ima^nary offences, and signed by fourteen peers and the 
law officers of the crown, had been introduced into the house of lords, and 
passed from it to the house of commons, he procured them to be thrown 
out by the agency of Croinwoll, who from the seivicc of the cardinal had risen 
to that of & king. ? The article's exhibiteel by the lords against Wolsey — 
such as Ins writing to Home, “Ego et Ilex njpus" — his putting the cardinal’s 
hat on his York groat — his scntliiig large sums to Home — and similar charges 
of ecclesiastical assumption, we,re. evidently held insufficient to sustain any 
accusation of offence “to the imnce’s person or to the state,” as Wolsey him- 
self alleged. It was not Henry’s purjrose then to crush Wolsey. We may 
be sure that Cromwell wouhl not have darod to defend him if the king had 
willed his condemnation. Tlie future wjis too doubtful to allow the king 
utterly to destroy a cardinal of the Homan sec whilst there was anything to 
hope in the matter of the divorce from the decision of the pope.** 

The anguish of Wolsey’s mind, however, rapidly consumed the vigour of 
his constitution. About Clirisinias he fell into a’ fever, which obstinately 
defied the powers of inediciue. When Henry heard of his danger, he ex- 
claimed, “ God forbid that he should die, 1 would not lose him for twenty 
thousaml fiounds.” lie imriK'diately ordered three physicians to hasten to 
Esher; repeatedly assured tin! e.ardinal of his unabated attachment, and, no 
longer concealing his anxiety from Aime Holcyn, compelled her to send to the 
sick man a tablet of gold for a token of reconciliation. It was ultimately 
agreed that I^'olsey should retain the administration, temporal as well as 
epiritual, of the archieinseopal see of York, but make over to the crown, for 
the term of his natural life, all the profits, all advowsons, and all nominations 
to offices, spiritual or secular, in his gift, as bishop of Winchester and abbot 
of St. Albans, and that in n'Lurn lie .shuukt receive a gi'neral pardon, an annuity 
of one thousand marks from the bishopric of Winchester, and a release from 
all moneys due to the king for his niaintenanne since the day of his conviction. 

When he had assented to every demand, his vicinity to the court alanned 
the jealousy of his enemies, and a iieremptory order to reside within his arch- 
bishopric drove him, notwithstanding his entreaties and remonstrances, to a 
distance of two hundred miles. Henry, to soften the rigour of his exile, had 
rccoinmended him in the warmest terras to the attention of the northern 
nobility, and Wolsey by his comluct and generosity quickly won their esteem. 
His thoughts seemed entin^ly devoted to the spiritual and temporal concerns 
of his station. He made it liis favourite employment to reconcile families 
at variance— a tedious and expensive office, as he frequently satisfied the injured 

years sinee he wos went to any to the Venetian Hnibassader, “I shsll do so and so.” He now 
writes to Stephen Gardiner, pruyini; him to extend his )>euevoleiire towards him, and beitging 
for pecuniary help from tlio sovereign who has stripped him of everything. These are his 
abject words; “Remember, «iod Mr. Secretary, my poor degree, and what service I have 
done, and how now, approaching to death, I must b^n the world again. ”<l 
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or discontented pa^ out of his own purse. Eveiy gentleman in the county 
was welcome to his table, which was plentifully, though not extravagancy, 
supplied; and, in repairing the hous^ and buildings bdonging to his see, he 
gave employment to three hundred workmen. The more he was Imown the 
more he was beloved ; the men to whom in prosperity he had been an object 
of hatred, applauded his conduct under adversity. 


WOLSEy’s ARUEST and death (15W1 A.U.) 

Tlie cardinal had invited the nobility of tin; county to aesis' at his installa- 
tion on the 7th of November; on the 4th he was unexpectedly arrested at 
Cawood on a charge of high trea- 
son. What was the particular 
crime alleged against him we know 
not; but the king asserted that 
his very servants had accused him 
of practising against the govern- 
ment both within and ivithout the 
realm ; and it is probable tliat the 
suspicion of Henry was awakened 
by the correspondence of the car- 
dinal with the pope and the king 
of France. If wo may believe 
Cavendish,® ho wrote to tliein to 
rocoJicilo him with Henry. It is 
most improbable that tlie cardinal 
could have committed any act of 
trea.son since his pardon in Feb- 
ruary; and a man must bo crwlu- 
lous indeed to believe it on the 
jiiero testimony of the (lesjiatchos 
sent by his enemu's (o ambassach'rs 
abroad. Such despatches with 
general charg(‘s were always sent 
on similar occasions to justify the 
government in the eyes of foreign 
princes. WoLsey betrayed Jio 
symptoms of guilt; tbe; king had 
not, he maintained, a more loyal .subject tlian himself ; tliere lived not on earth 
the man who could look him in the face and chaige him with untruth; nor 
did he seek any other favour than to Ixj confronted with his accusers. 

His health (he suffered imich from the drojrsy) would not allow him to 
travel with expedition. lie said to the ablwt of Leicester, as ho entored the 
gate of the monastery, “Father aidant, J am come to lay my bones among 
you.” He wjis immediately carricKl to his bed; and the second day, seeing 
Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tow’er, in liis chamber, he addressed him in 
these well-known words : “ Master Kingston, I pray you have me commended 
to his majesty; and besocscli him on my l«*half to call to mind all things that 
have passed between us, (wjieciHlly resjmeting good Queen (latlierine and 
himself ; and then shall his grace's conscience know whether I have offended 
him or riot. He is a prince of most royal courage ; rather than miss any part 
of his will, he will endanger one-half of his kingdom ; and I do assure you, 1 
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hpre often teeded Wore htnij sometimes for three hours together, to persuade 
him from his appetite, and eould not prevail. And, Master Kingston, had I 
but served God as diligently as I have served the king, would not have 
given me over in my gray hairs. But this is my just reward for my pains 
and study, not regarding my service to God, but only my duty to my prince.” 
Having received the last consolations of religion, he expired me next morning, 
1530, m the sixtieth year of his age.] 

Cavendish, after the funeral, repaired to London, and was sent for by the 
king to come to Hampton Court. Heniy was shooting at the rounds in toe 
park. The gentleman-usher leaned against a tree, when Henry came suddenly 
behind him and slapped him on the shoulder, telling him to wait till he had 
made an end of his game. Cavendish then discoursed with him for more toan 
an hour. One rankling grief was upon toe sovereign's mind, with reference 
to the friend and adviser of twenty years. A sum of fifteen hundred pounds 
had been entered in Wolsey’s accounts, which entry the earl of Northumber- 
land had seen. Kingston hatl jrressed the dying man to account for toe 
money, who said that he had borroweil it to distribute amongst his servants, 
and for his own buri^, and had placed it in the himds of an honest man. 'The 
chief business of this magnanimous king with Cavendish was to obtain toe 
knowledge where this treasure was hidden, and Cavendish told him. “Wdl, 
then,” quoth the king, “let mo alone, and keep this gear secret between 
yourself and me, and let no man be privy tliercof ; for if I hear any more of it, 
toon I know by whom it is come to knowledge.” He hail broken the great 
heart of his too faithful servant; but he thought only of toe contents of the 
money-bags, to be appropriated to jewels for niy lady Anne and to wagers 
with Domingo.<i 


VATIYING EHTlSiATEa OF WOLSEY 
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If we justly regard with detestation the meinon- of those ministers who 
have aimed at subverting toe liberties of tlieir eduntry, we shall scarcely 
approve the partiality of .some moilern historians towards Cardinal Wolsey 
a partiality, too, that contradiet.s the general opinion of his contouiporaries! 
naughty beyond comparison, negligent of the duties and decorums of his 
station, profuse as well as r.spaeioiis. obnoxioms alike to his own oi-der and 
to the l^ity, his fall hiid long been secretly ilesired by the nation and con- 
trived by Ins adversaries. His geiioiwity and magnificence seem rather to 
nave dazzled succeeding ages than liis own. 

But, in fact, his be.st .apology i,s the disposition of his master. The latter 

lyrannical tlian those during which he 
hstetied to the counsels of Wolsey; and though this was principally owing to 

it is but eqiiitabfe to aflow 
rome praise to a minister tor the iniseiuef wliicli he may be presumed to have 
® *<puit animated the jiarliamcut which met at the era 
f n proinptetl his imjx'achment for gross violations 

"'‘Ti the offc.n«is that had forfeited his prince’s 
favour, or that they dared bring to justice. They wore not absent perhaos 
Mm ml ™pollection of soine of those who took a part in prosecuting t^e 
fallen minister. We can discover no bettor apology for Sir ^omas More’s 
participation m impeaching W'olsey on articles so frivolous that they have 
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served to redeem his fame with later times, than his knowledge of wei^tier 
(fences against the common weal which could not be alleged, ana especially the 
<»miniBBioas of 1525.9 

Eduxard A. Freeman 

Por fourteen years, from 1515 to 1529, ecclesiastical statesmanship was 
in truth at its highest pitch in the person of Thomas Wolsey, archbishop, 
cardinal, and chancellor. During the administration of this famous man, 
we are instinctively reminded of the joint rule of an earlier Henry and an 
earlier Thomas; but the fate of the. two great chancellors was widely differ- 
ent. No Engli^ minister before Wolsey, and few after him, ever attained 
to so great an European position. He drcametl of the popedom, while his 
master dreamed of the empire. In his home administration Wolsey carried 
out the policy which had become usual since Edward IV, and summoned 
parliament as seldom os possible. On the other hand, his administration of 
justice won the highest general confidence, and his hand was far from heavy 
on the maintainers of the new religious doctrines. 

On the whole his position is rather European than English. He is more 
like the great cardinals who ruled in other lands than anything to which we 
are used m England. The purely Englisli work of Henry’s reign was done by 
the hands of men of another kind. The era of the lay statesmen now b^ 
gins in the mightiest and most terrible of their number, Thomas Cromwell. 

w 1-* I 1. -aJS. r v_u -t 




even as late as the middle of the .seventeenth century. But the holding of 
office by churchmen now becomes exceptional; lay adiuinistration is the riue.r 

J, A. Froude 

If there wore no longer saints among the clergy, there could still rise 
among them a remarkable man, and in Cardinal Wolsey the king foimd an 
adviser who, holding a middle phxce between an English statesman and a 
Catholic of the old order, was essentially a transition iiiinislcr. Wolsey 
could not bind himself to the true condition of the church. He was too wise 
to be deceived by outward prosperity; he knew well that there lay before it, 
in Europe and at home, the alternative of ruin or amendment ; and therefore 
he familiarised Henry with the sense that a reformation was inevitable, and 
dicaming that it could be effected from within, by the church itself inspired 
with a wiser spirit, himself fell the first victim of a convulsion which he had 
assisted to create, and which he attempted too late to stay. A man who loved 
England well, but who loved Rome better, Wolsey h-as received but scanty 
justice from Catholic writers since he sacrificed himself for a Catholic cause. 

Like other men of genius, Wolsey al.so combined practical sagacity with an 
unmeasured power of hoping. As difficulties gathered round him, he encoun- 
tered them with the increasing magnificence of his schemes, and after thirty 

} [ears’ experience of public life he was as sanguine as a boy. Armed with this 
ittle lever of the divorce, he saw himself, in imagination, ttie rebuilder of the 
Catholic faith and the deliverer of Europe. Tlie king being remarried and 
the succession settled, he would purge the church of England, and convert 
tJie monasteries into intellectual garrisons of pious and learned men, occupy- 
ing the land from end to end. Tlic feuds with France should cease forever, and, 
umted in a holy cause, the two countries shoulil restore the papacy, put 
down the German heresies, depose the emperor, and establish in his place 
some faithful servant of the church. Then Europe once more at peace, tlie 
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hordes of the Crescent, which were ihreatening to settle the quan^ of 
Kristians in the west as they had settled them in the east — ^by the extinction 
of Christianity itsdf — were to be buried back into their proper barbarism. 

These magnificent visions fell from biro in conversations with the bishop 
of Bayonne,*^ and may be gathered from hints and fra^ents of his corre- 
spondence. Extravagant as they seem, the prospect of realising them was, 
humanly speaking, neither chimerical nor even improbable. He had but 
made the common mistake of men of the world who are the representatives 
of an old order of things at the time when that order is doomm and dying. 

If we look at the matter, however, from a more earthly point of view, the 
causes which immediately defeated Wolscy’s policy were not such as human 
foresight could have anticipated. We ourselves, surveying the various parties 
in Europe with the light of our knowledge of the actual seq^, are perhaps 
able to understand their real relations; but if in 1527 a political astrologer 
had foretold that within two years of that time the pope and emperor 
who had imprisoned him would be cordial allies, that the praitions of England 
and Spain toward the papacy would be diametrically reversed, and that the 
two coimtries were on the point of tak'u^ their pasts, wliich they would ever 
afterwards maintain, ns the champions resf)eetively of the opposite principles 
to those which at that time they seemed to represent, the prophecy would 
have been held scarcely less insane than a prophecy six or even three years 
before the event, that in the yeai- 1<S54 England would bo united with an 
emperor Napoleon for the preservation of Europ^^an order.* 


Leopold Von Hmhc 

Henry VIII's resolve to Kunimon parliamenli was of almost greater impor- 
tance to progii'ss tlian th(v chiingi! of ministry. During the fourteen years of 
his administralion Wolscy had sumnioiK'd ])arliam('iit but once, and that 
when lie needed an extraordinary grant of fiimls for th<» war in alliance with 
the emperor against l'’rance.. The pHrliameiit and tll(^ nation had always 
complained against Wolsey’s opiireasive and extravagant iiiiinagemerit of 
finances. His fall and the summoning of a parliament seemed a renewal of 
parliamentary principles in general. 

Wolscy cannot be counted among .statesmen of the first rank, either mon- 
tfdJy or morally; yet tiis position ami ability, his aiidiition and his political 
scheme, wdi.at he aceoiiijjli.slied and what he. siiffored, his triunqih and his 
tragedy, have gained him an immortal name in Engli.sh liistory. Ilis effort to 
bind the royal power to the papacy by strongi'st bonds, rent them asimder 
forever. The. luouient' he was dead the clergy Avas made subject to the crown, 
a subjection which coulil only mean a final breach. Indeed, the w'hole clerical 
botly was involved in Wolsey’s guilt.i' 
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If Henry VIII hiul previous to the first n;;itation of the 
divorce, liis loss \rouIil have been dcplorwl ns one of the lienviest mis- 
fortunes wliieh liad ever Ircfallen llie country, and he would have 
left a name which would have taken its plaee in history by the side of 
that of the lilaek J’riiiee or of the conqueror of Aj^iucotirt. J-eft 
at the most tryiiif; jign, with bis character luifonned, with the means 
at his disposal of ^atifyin); every inelinanon, and married by liis 
itiiiiistcrs when a boy to an unaltnu-tivc woman far bis senior, he hml 
lived for thirty-six years abnost without blame, and bore thruiiKh 
England the mputation of an upright and A’irtuous king. We must 
allow him, therefore, the benefit of bis past eurerr, and be careful to 
remember it when interpreting bis laUT actions. 

TTnbrnkcn pnispcrily and early indejirndcnce of control had 
been his most serious nusforlime. He bad > a)w.city, if bis training 
Iiiid been equal to it, to be one of the greatest of men. With all his 
faults about him, he was still (lerhaps the grGale.st of lii.s roiitcmpo- 
rarics; and the man best able of all living Eriglishincn to povem 
England, luwl been set to do it by the eondilions of his birth. — 

J. A. I’houde.I' 

The eventful Jiistory of this groat ininislor, Wolsoy, litus led us into tlic 
autuniu of the year suoemling his disgrace; it will necessary to revert to 
that event, and to notice the changes occasioned by his reinovnl from the 
royal councils. The duke of Norfolk became president of the cabinet; tlte 
duke of Suffolk, carl marslial, and the viscount Rorhford, sotm afterwards 
created earl of Wiltshire, retained their fonner places. To appoint a succes- 
sor to Wolsey in the chancery was an object of great importance. The office 
was at length given to Sir Thomas More, the treasurer of the household and 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. Sir William EitzwiUiam succeeded 
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More and Dr. Stephen Gardiner was made secretary to the king, who be- 
luwed him to have inherited the abilities of the cardinal, and would have 
reused him perhaps to equal power could he have been induced to relinqui^ 
his profession as a churchman. These six form^ the privy council; but, if 
We may believe the account given by the French amhafliMdo r Du Bellai,‘< 
Anne Boleyn was the real mmister, who through her uncle and father ruled 
in the cabinet, and by the influence of her charms exercised the most drapotic 
sway over the heart and mind of her lover. 


SIB THOMAS MORE SUCCEEDS WOLSEY 

It may justly excite surprise that More should accept this dangerous office. 
With a delicate conscience and a strong sense of duty, he was not a fit asso- 
ciate for less timorous colleagues; the difficulties which in the course of two 
years compelled him to retire from court must even now have stared him in 
the face; and it was still in liis power to avoid, but uncertain if he couhl 
wcatlier, the storm. As a scholar he was celebrated in evciy part of Euroix;, 
and as a lawyer iie had long practised with applause and success. From the 
office of under-sheriff or common st*igeant Henry had called him to court, 
had employed him in different embaasies, and had rewarded him with the 
fficrative preferments which have alremly been mentioned. The merit of 
More was universally acknowledge*! ; oven Wolsey declared that he knew no 
one more worthy to be his successor; but there were few instances in which 
the seals had bcicn intrusted to any but dignified churchmen, none in which 
they had been given to a simple knight.® 


rABlil-iMKVT ATTACKS CHURCH ABUSES 

There had not been a parliament callcHl since During the legatine 

rule of Wolsey the pecuiiuuy exaclioiis of ilu* elmn^h tuwl b('coiue oppniiwivc 
to all ranks of the people. The spirjUialily Iwul grown osHontially worklly 
minded, and any atfianpl to resist their enerojiehments was stigmatised with 
the terrible name of heresy. In Ihe six weeks of their session tlie commons 
asserieti tlunr (letjorniiiiation to .set some houruls to a j^owor which was more 
obnoxious, liecause more syst<*malic in its jxicuniaiy inflictions, than the 
Illegal subsidies and eompiilsory loams of the crown. There was a certain 
I»int of reform to which More would go, but not a step beyond. The reformere 
of doctrine were as obnoxious to him m to Wotey. But, though a rieid 
Catliolic m doclrino and di.sciphne, More wa.s too wise and honest not to^ 
that the rapacity of the officials of the dmreh, and the general laxity as to 
pluralities and uoii-iesidcnce, were sliaking the foundations of ecclesiastical 

the covert hostility of the dreaded Lutherans, 
was with his sanction that three important statutes 
were passed in thus parliament of the 21st year of Henry ^ 

The statutes themselves furnish a sufficient evidence of their necessity 
An act concerning fines and sums of money to be taken by the ministers of 
bishops and other ordinaries of the holy church for the probate of testament " 
^"lawful exactions of the said ordinaries and Sr 
mmisterH rathing reformed nor amendwi, W greatly augmented and 
increased.” This was a grievance which touched cve?y owM property 
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But there was another species of exaction which fastened upon the dead 
with the rapacity of the vulture^ and reached even the humblest in the land. 
TUs was the taJdng of mortuaries, or corpse presents. The chronicier Hall,/ 
redting this grievance, says, “ The children of the defunct should all die for 
hunger, and go a-begging, rather than they would of charity give to them the 
sdy cow which the dead man ought owned, if he had only one.” By these 
two statutes the fees upon prolmtcs and the demand for mortuaries were 
brou^t within reasonable lunits. There were other causes of complaint 
against the ecclesiastics. It was objected that spiritual persons occupied 
farms; bought and sold at prodt various kinds of produce; kept tan-houses 
and breweries — all which practices were declared imlawful. 

That the ecclesiastics would stoutly resist such attacks upon long-con- 
tinued abuses, which in their minds hail assumed the shape of rights, was a 
necessary result of their extensive power. No vital blow had as yet touched 
the strong fabric of their prosperity, but this assault upon its outworks por- 
tended danger close at hand. Their resistance was as unwise as it was useless. 
During the progress of the discussions in parliament on these bills there was 
much railing on both sides. In this first groat quarrel of the church and the 
commons there were wounds inflicti'd which never healed. On every side 
there were the evidences of the vast endowments of the English church — 
splendid cathedrals, rich abbeys, shrines of inestimable value, bishops and 
abbots surrounded with baronial splendour, ample provision for the working 
clergy. And yet all the wealth of this church, acknowledged to be greater 
than that of any other church in Christendom, could not protect the people 
from the irritating demands which were generally made at the season of 
family affliction, and preased too often upon the widow and the fatherless. 
These oppressions were more keenly felt because, however the commons 
might disavow the accusation, there was a doubt, very widely spread, of 
the infallibility of the church, which doubt Bishop Fisher denominated “ lack 
of faith.” It was not only the dislike of proctors, and suinmoners, and appa- 
ritois — a dislike as old as the. <lays of Cliaucer—which influenced many sober 
and religious person-s, but the craving for some higher teaching than that 
which led to the burning of the English Test*nent in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

Many copies of Tyndalc's traruslation had been brought into the countiy, 
“which books the common people used and daily read privily; which the 
clergy would not admit, for they punished such persons as had read, studied, 
or taught the same, with great exlreniity." IVolsey made strenuous efforts 
to restrain the printing of the Scripture in the people's tongue, as we leam 
from a most interesting letter of Anne Boleyn to Cromwell after she became 
queen: “Whereas we be credibly infoniicd that the bearer hereof, Richard 
Herman, merchant and citizen of Antwcr}i, in Brabant, was in the time of 
the late lord cardinal put and expelled from liis freedom and fellowship of 
and in the English house there, for nothing else, as he affirmeth, but only for 
this— that he did both with his goods and policy, to his great hurt and hin- 
drance m this world, help to the setting forth of the New Testament in Eng- 
lish." The queen therefore prays the powerful secretary to restore “this 
good and honest mcrcliant” to his liberty and fellowship. It is painful to 
think that whilst this toleration sprang out of the kind heart and clear under- 
standing of “Mistress Anne,” the eiiually kind nature of Sir Thomas More 
was so crusted over by his rigid habits of submission to tiie discijiline of the 
church, that for the use and study of Tyndale’s and Joy’s Testaments “he 
imprisoned and punished a great number, so that for this cause a great 
rumour and controversy rose daily amongst the people.” 
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PEHSECUTION EOB HERESY 

These pereecutions against the possessors of the Testament were a part of 
that system of accusations for heresy which had rendered England a terrible 
countiy for earnest men and women to live in, who sought a higher guide to 
duty the absolute direction of the priest. Contraiy to the statute of 
Henry IV, which, however to be condemned as sanctioning the persecution 
of the Lollards, rcciuired that they should be openly proceetled gainst, 
aocu^ persons were now subjected to secret examination ; were detained in 
custody for unlimited periods ; were discharged without amends ; or cons^ed 
to the stake if condemned of heresy, or to make purgation and bear a f^t 
to their shame and undoing. Lucky were those who thus escaped upon their 
submission. Those of the heroic mould, who could look death in the face for 
conscience sake — as James Bayhain did, who refused to accuse his friends 
in the Temple, or to show where his books were, recanting his former abjura- 
tion — such had to aliide the fire.s of Smithfield, and find an honourable 
place in the Protestant inartyrology. 


THE king’s deuts REPrniATEn 

Wolsey was a l)ol(l fiiiiincier, and hLs projects, as we have seen, wore not 
always successful when he attempUid to raise money without the instrumen- 
tality of parliament. But when WoLsey wiis gone, there appeared less scru- 

E ulous managers of the I'oyal revenues than tl)c unhesitating cardiiwJ. The 
ing had obtained very large sums, by way of loan, from public bodies and 
from individuals, in 1525, when the insunvctions of Suffolk compelled him 
to withdraw the demand for a sixth of ev<*rv man’s substance. Thasc who 
had lent the money — and Wol.°,oy had used his rhetoric most unsparingly to 
swell the number — “reckoned svirely of the i)ayment of the same, smd there- 
fore some made their wills of the. same, and some othei’ did set it over to 
other for debt.” The lords and cammori.s had th(! audacity to renounce all 
claims to these loans, not only for tlieni.selves but for every man to whom the 
king was indebted, in consideration of his highness's c()n.«tant labours to 
defend his kingdom, to uphold tlm ehurch, aiul to establish peace amongst his 
subjects. It required .all the insolent despotism of a 'i'udor to humiliate the 
parliament to an Jissertion that the »*iionuous ivvenues winch the Plantag- 
enets had never hesitsited to sjxmd for public objects, were to Ixi deemed as 

S ’vate funds, “which his graw' might have kept and re«:rved to his own use.” 
e parliament which hiwl accomplisheil sueh salutary reforms, and lUso per- 

E jtrated such grais injustiee, was proroguetl on the 171.h of December, 1529. 

omingo and Palmer were two hangers-on of the court, who made the 
king thus pay for their iwwers of aniuscnneiit — far more ignoble servants 
than his fools, Somers, Sexton, and Williams. 

After the Christmas ifvolrie.s Henry has serious business on his hand. 
The disguisings and interludes of Greenwich, with Mistress Anne ever the 
gayest of the throng, whilst the queen site in her solitary chamber, make the 
king more and more impatient on the subject, of the divorce. On the 23d of 
January we find that the sum of ,£17-13. Ks. (Id. is paiil “by the king’s com- 
mandment for the dej)ecliemeut of my lord Wi]l,«hire and others, in their 
journey towards the emiieror.” “My lorrl of Wiltshire” was Anne Boleyn’s 
father. The "otliers” were Doctor Stokesley, elected bishop of London, and 
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Dr. Henry Lee, the king’s almoner. With them were also "divers doctors 
both of law ^d divinity.” Amongst these was Thomas Cranmer, who occu- 
pies so prominent a part in the history of tlie Refonnation. 


APPEAL TO THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE POPE (1530 A.D.) 

The pope was at Bologna, an unwilling agent in the humiliation of Italy. 
The war with the imperialists had desolated the fairest spots of Lombardy. 
Clement, the weak and vacillating bishop of Rome, but the patriotic Italian 
prince, had, amidst this miseiy, to place the crown on the head of Charles, 
as king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans. The ceremony took place 
at Bologna on tlie 24th of February. Bcdore the emperor departed from 
Bologna the earl of Wiltshire had arrived. He had a difficult office to per- 
fonn — that of moving the pope to a decided course, in the presence of Charles, 
who had very sufficient reasons for strenuously l esisting the demands of Heniy. 
He had to conciliate the emperor, by offering the mstitution of Queen Cath- 
erine’s original dowjy. He had to work upon the pope’s fears, by intimating 
that “the defender of the faith” woulrl pursue his own career, if the holy see 
was inimical, without bending to its authority. To the father of Anne Boleyn 
the emperor objected that he was an interested party in the case; and although 
the earl replied with spirit, that he was there only as the subject and servant 
of his master, and to express the scruples of his conscience and his firm 
intention no longer to live in sm, diaries maintained a rt'solute attitude of 
hostility to the whole proceeding. The unhappy pojx! was in a fearful per- 
plexity. He said to the bishop of Tarbes,? several times, that he cared not 
how the marriage of Henry should be accomplished, by dispensation of the 
legate in England, or otherwise. All that he desired was to shift his personal 
responsibility. The embassy retunieil home, having effected nothing. 

The declarations which were gathered from the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and from universities and ecclesiastical bodies in France and Italy, 
were favourable to the desires of the king o^ England, as they pronouncra 
against the lawfulness of his marriage with his brother’s widow. It has been 
a subject of historical contention whether these opinions were given with 
perfect fairness, or whether intimidation and bribery were not resorted to. 
Into this discussion it is scarcely npce.ssary for us to eiitor. There are some 
characteristic letters of Henry w’hich clearly enough show' tliat the younger 
members of the university of Oxford were frightened into a submission which 
the seniors reatlily yielded. Wlien such a sovereign s<*nt to the convocation 
his command that they should not lean “to wilful and sinister opinions of 
your own several minds,” and desired the heads of houses to conduce and 
frame the young persons into order and conformity — for “if the youth of the 
university will play masteries as they begin to do, w'e doubt not but they 
shall well perceive that non e.st bonum irritare crabrones" [it is not good to 
disturb a hornets’ nest] — then, we may be sure, it was quite unnecessaiy 
surreptitiously to affix to the decision the university seal gotten out “Iw 
strange subtil means,” as Queen Catherine intimated. Cambridge also ad- 
mittM the unlawfulness of the marriage, according to the divine law, but 
gave no answer upon the question whether the pope had power to grant a 
dispensation. 

In March, 1531, these opinions were laid before the house of commons; 
and More, as chancellor, said: “Now you of this commons house may reMrt 
in your countries what you have seen and heanl, and then all men ^lall 
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openly perceive that the king has not attempted this matter of will or pleasure 
as some strangers report, but only for the discharge of his consctenw and 
surety of succession of the realm.” More, in nis inmost heart, disliked 
the whole measure, and these official words must have come very hesitatingly 
from his lips. The rclimous plea, "for the dischaige of his conscience,” 
and the political plea of me “ surety of the succession of tlie realm," were the 
self-deceptions with which Henry covered tlie impulses of his own passions, 
prompting him to the grossest cruelty and injustice. 

The aole historian Froudc,t who sets up the state necessity as an excuse 
for many of the enorinities of this reign, considers that this question was one 
“vitajly affecting the inlcresls of a great nation”; and avers that "the laity, 
with the alternative before them of civil war and the returning miseries of 
the preceding century, could brook no judgment which did not answer to their 
wishes.” Is it to b(^ believed that the remote jiossibility of a disputed suc- 
cession had thus interested the laity— by which term we understand the body 
of the people— to become enthusiastic supjiortors of the king’s personal desire 
to put away the companion of more than half his life — the mother of a daugh- 
ter to whom their allegiance would have boon readily transferred on the event 
of the king’s death, without the .slightest chance of civil war ? The English 
people were not then, nor liavc they been at any time, so ready to encounter 
a great present difficulty for a contingent danger. The general opinion is 
pretty clearly set forth l^y the contemporary chronicler, H^:/ “When these 
determinations were pulilished, all wise men in the realm much abhorred this 
mamage; but women, and such as were more wilful than wise or learned, spake 
against the determination, and said that the universities were corrupt, and 
enticed so to do— whieh is not to he thought.” The foreign Protestants 
were docicledly hostile to what was held, by friend .and by foe, not as a rdig- 
ious question or a national qiinstion, hut wa,s denominated “ the king’s cause?’ 

'W'e are entering upon a gnatt field of history, in which, .amidst the most 
crooked and uncertain patlis, we have to IVel our way at every step. 
passious and prejudices whieh bc’longed to such a mighty change still survive, 
m a modified slnipc. They .still give a colour to our political feelings and 
religious life, hot us endeavour to tell this wondrous story with a strict 
regard to the evidences upon which a tree naiTation must be founded. Henry 
was in dread of being cited to Homo, and in April, 1531, desires his ambas- 
sador, Doctor Bonnet, to use every means “ to put over the process as long 
os ye may”; and yet, “as of yourself privily to say to the pope, that ye ^ 
advertised from your friends out of En^and, such as be learned in the laws 
and of our couiKsil, that it were the plainest entry the pope might make to 
the destruction of his whole authority, to strike upon this point to call us 
to Rome." The king desired tlini the cjiuse should be decided in an indiffer- 
ent place, by indifferent judges. The emperor was wholly opposed to the 
process being removed from Rome, and urged Utc pope to make no more 
delays in the matter. 

Yet at this period w;i.s the king so far from connecting his impatience of 
the papal power with any favour to the doctrines of the reformers, that he has 
uistnicted Vai^han, Jiis amba.s.sador in the Netherlands, " to advise a young 
man named Frith to leave his wilful opinions and errors, and to return into 
hfa native country ” ; and, through CroinweU, has also desired that good and 
wholesome exhortations for his conversion and amendment should be given 
to T^dale. Frith did return, and, as Cianmer very unfeelingly wrote in 
1533, Wto “to go unto the fire.” 'iVndale remained in the Neflierlands, to 
be first imprisoned, and tlien strangled, by the persecutors of the reformers, 
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titere, in 1536. after having published his admirable translations of the Scrip- 
txires^ whidi the “defender (u the faith’' proscribed. 

Sv Thomas More was a thoroughly conscientious minister, but he was in 
a false position. He held the great seal only about two years and a half, 
and then resigned his office, May 16, 1532. ^tiring, with small provision of 
fortune, but nchly endowed with a contented and happy nature, he wrote to 
Erasmus that “be had obtained what, from a child, he had continually 
wished — that, being freed from business and public affaire he might live for 
a time only to God and himself.” During his tenure of high place the per- 
secution 01 heretics was not violent. Erasmus ^ has said that it was a suffi- 
cient proof of his clemency that while he wiis cLuiicellor no man was put to 
death “for these pestilent dogmas.” > But he took part in the examination 
of heretics before the council, sanctioned their imprisonment, and caused a 
boy and a bedlamite to be whipped for “ ungracious heresy,” according to hia 
own statement. That More, at this period, should have manifested a devoted 
attachment to the doctrines of the church without entertaining some of its 
persecuting spirit, was scarcely to be expected, even from his beautiful nature.* 


PROGRESS OF THE DIVORCE 

In Germany the king’s agents had derived little benefit either from the 
Catholics or the reformers. Luther and Melanchthon openly condemned his 
plan of a divorce, but were willing to indulge him with power to contract a 
second marriage pending the life of his first wife, after the practice of the 
ancient patriarchs. This novel doctrine some montlis later found an advo- 
cate even in Rome. A grave divine— who he was, or at whose instigation he 
acted, we know not — advised the pontilT to issue a dispensation empowering 
the king to marry a second wife. So much Clement communicated to Henry’s 
agents. There was something in Ids manner so reserved and unusual that 
it awakened suspicion. But he eluded everj’^ attempt to draw from him fur- 
ther explication, and some days later informed them that his council had 
considered the question, and had determined, ihat it was not in his power to 
grant any such dispensation. 

Foiled in Germany, the king rested his hopes on France and her fourteen 
universities; but when he claimed the .assistimce of his French brother, that 
prince artfidly replied that he dared not provoke the resentment of the em- 
peror till he had paid tu'o millions of crowns, the ransom of his sons, who 
were detained as hostages in Spain. The impatience of Henry swallowed 
the bait. He advanced to Frand.'s four hundred thousand crowns as a loan, 
postponed for an unlimited ]ieriod the payment of five hundred thousand 
already due to him from that monarch, and .sent to him the “lily of diamonds,” 
which Charles and Maximilian had fonnerly pawned to Henry VII for the 
sum of fifty thousand crowns. In due course of time the princes were liberated, 
and Francis, now his own master, displayed his latitude to Henry by labour- 
ing to procure from the faculty of theology in Paris an answer in favour of 
the divorce. But the opposition was numerous and obstinate, and the contest 
between the crown and the faculty lasted for several month.s, till a spurious 

PAybrey.tf however, says that “there were five holocaustii at Smitliheld during hia chan- 
c^onhip, Dwides similar horroiB in province to-wns." He quotes More's own epitaph for 
htmedf, ‘'Jitribus, homiddis, hcereUque moleatun, i. r. hard, or troublesome, to thieves, murderere, 
and hentics. His own worae repudiate the suspicion of leniency.” Froudet also says, “No 
sooner had the seals changed hands than the Snuthficld fires recommenced."] 
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decree was fabricated by order of Francis, and was afterwards published by 
Henry as the r^ decision of the university of Paris. 

It had been originally intended to lay before the pontiff a mass of opinions 
and subscriptions as the united voice of the Christian world pronoimcing in 
favour of the divorce. But Clement knew (and Henry was aware that he 

knew) the arts by which they had been purchased or extorted, and both were 

sensible that, independently of other considerations, they did not reach the 
real merits of the c|U03tlon ; for all of them were founded on the supposition 
that the marriage between Arthur and Catherine had actually been consum- 
mated — a disputed point which 
the king was unable to prove, 
and which the queen most sol- 
einnly denied. In the place of 
these opinions it was deemed 
more prudent to substitute a letter 
to the pope, July 30th, 1530, sub- 
scribed by the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and by a certain nuni- 
Iku of commoners, in the name 
of the whole nation. This instru- 
ment complains in forcible terms 
of (llement's partiality and ter- 
giversation. What crime had 
the king of England committed 
that he could not obtain what 
the most learned men and the 
most ceh'brated universities de- 
clared to be Ills right? The 
kingdom was threatened with tlie 
calamities of a disputed s\iccc.s- 
sioii, w hich could be averted only 
by a lawful marriage; and yet 
the celebration of that marriage 
w.HS prevenled by the affected 
delays and unjust partiality of 
CANTEnnumf the pontiff. Nothuig remained 

but to apply the remedy with- 
out his interference. It migiit be an evil, but it wouhl prove a less evil than 
the precarious and perilous situation in which I'lngland W’as now placed. 

To this menacing remonstrance Clement had replied, September 27th, 1530, 
with temiier and firmnes.-!, that the charge of jiaj'tiality vvoulil have come with 
more truth and a better grace from the opposiU; party; that he had pushed 
his indulgence for the king beyond the bomids of law and equity, and had 
refused to act on the c(ueeu’s appeal till the 'whole college of cardinals unani- 
inously charged him with iiijustioe ; tliat, if he liad not since proceeded with 
his cause, it was because Hemy had apiiomted no attorney to plead for him, 
and because his ambassadors at Bologna liiui asked for additional time. 
%nnet was ordered to follow' Clement to Home, where he was joined by the 
bishop of Tarbes, now created a cardinal, and empowered to act as envoy 
from the king of France on the liehalf of Henry. I’hey were instructed to 
propose the following expedients to the pontiff. They requested him to 
appoint a court of three English bishops, or, if there exi.sted any objection to 
the bishops, to convert the convocation of the province of Canterbury into a 
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court, with full power to hear and determine the cause of the divorce without 
reserve or app^. He replied that, in as far as regarded himself, he would 
readily appoint such a court, but that he could not do it in justice nor according 
to Uw without the consent of the queen, who had already commenced pro- 
ceedings both in the court of the signature and in the consistory. 

It was then asked whether, on the sup^ition that Henry should make 
use of such remedies as in his conscience he thougiit lawful, Clement would 
bind himself to remain passive, and refuse to interfere at the request of 
Catherine; a question to which be returned an indignant answer, as if he 
looked upon it as an insult. They insisted on the evils to the church which 
mi^t ensue from the displeasure of two such powerful monarchs, but he 
remied, “that if such inconvenience shouUl follow, he had lever it should 
follow for doing his duty than the like should follow for lack of not doing it." 
There remained but one resource, to retjuest that he would stay the proceed- 
ings in the Roman courts, for the purpose of gaining time for an amicable 
compromise between the parties. To this he consented, but for three weeks 
onlv, and the cardinal .and Rennet wrote to Henry, detailing these particulars, 
and informing him that Clement, though he interposetl every obstacle in his 
power, would soon be compelled, through the ur^‘nt solicitations of the im- 
perialists, to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all archbishops or bishops, 
courts or tribunals, to give judgment in the matrimonial cause against 
(kiiherine. 


THE mSE OF CROMWELL 

The mistress and her advocates %verc rescued from danger by the boldness 
and ingenuity of Cromwell. The suljscquent elevation of Cromwell to the 
highest honours in the state reflects an interest on the more obscure portion 
of his private life. His father was a fuller in the neighbourhood of the capital. 
The son in his early youth served as a trooper in the wars of Italy; from the 
army he passed to the service of a Venetian merchant ; and after some time, 
returning to England, exchanged the counter for the study of the law. Wolsey 
had emmoyed him to dissolve the monasteries' which had been granted for 
the establishment of his colleges, a trust which ho discharged to the satis- 
faction of his patron, at the same time Uiat he enriched himself. His prin- 
ciples, however, if we may believe his orra assertions, were of the most flagi- 
tious description. He followed Wolsey to Esher, but despairing of the fortune 
of the fallen favourite, hastened to court, purch.ased with presents the pro- 
tection of the ministers, and was confirmed in that ofiicc under the king which 
he had before held imdcr the cardinal — the stewardship of the lands of the 
dissolved monasteries. 

The day after the king's intention had transpired, Cromwell, who, to use 
his own words, was determined to “make or mar,” solicited and obtained an 
audience. He felt, he said, his own inability to give advice, but neither 
affection nor duty would suffer him to be silent when he beheld the anxiety 
of his sovereign. It might be presumption in him to judge; but he thought 
the king's difficulties arose from the timidity of his counsellors, who were Ted 
astray by outward appearances and by the opinions of the vulgar. 'The 
learned and the universities had pronounced in favour of the divorce. Nothing 
was wanting but the approbation of the pope. That approbation might 
indeed be useful to check the resentment of the emperor ; but if it could not 
obtained, was Henry to forego his right ? Let him rather imitate the 
princes of Germany, who had thrown off the yoke of Rome ; let him, with the 

H. W,— TOl. xtx. E 
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authority of parliament, declare himself the head of the ohuidh 'Within his 
own realm. At present England was a monster wirii two heads. But were 
the king to take into his own himds the authority now usurped by the pontilL 
every anomaly would be rectified, tl^ present difSculties would vanish, and 
the churchmen, sensible that their lives and fortunes were at his disposal, 
would become the obsequious ministers of his wUl. 

Henry listened with surprise and pleasure to a discourse which flattered 
not only his passion for Anne Boleyn, but his thirst of wealth and giddiness 
of power. He thanked Cromwell, and ordered him to bo sworn of his privy 
council. 

THE KING BECOMES “SUPREME HEAD OP THE CHURCH” (1631 A.D.) 

It was evident that the adoption of this title would experience considerable 
opposition froin the clergy; but the cunning of Cromwell had already organ- 
i^ a plan which promised to secure their submission. When the statutes 
of prsemunire were passi-d, a power was given to the sovereign to modify or 
suspend their operation at his discretion; and from that time it had been cus- 
tomary for the king to grant letters of license or protection to particular indi- 
viduals who meant to act or had already acted against the letter of these 
statutes. Hence Wolsey had been careful to obtain a patent under the great 
seal, authorising him to exercise the Icgatine authority; nor did any person 
during fifteen years presume to accuse him of violating the law. When, how- 
ever, ne was indicted for the supposed offence, he reftised to plead tlie royal 
perniission, and through motives of prudence suffered judgment to pass 
against him. 

Now. on the ground of his conviction, it was argued that all the clergy 
were liable to the same penalty, because by admitting his jurisdiction they 
had become, in the language of the statute, his fautors and abettors; and 
the attorney-general was instructed (o file an infomiation against the whole 
body in the court of King's Bench. The convocation hastily assembled, 
February 7th, 1631, and offered a present of one hundred thousand pounds in 
return for a full panlon. To their grief ?uid astonishment, Henry refused the 
proposal, unl'jss in the preamble to the grant a clause were introduced 
acknowledging the king “ to be tlie jirotector and only supreme head of the 
church and clergy of England.” Tliree days were consumed in useless con- 
sultation. The grant [called the Act of Appeals] was made March 2nd, 1531 ; 
but in the enumeration of the motives on which it was grounded was inserted 
within a parenthesis the following clause : “ of which church and clergy we 
acknowledge his majesty to be the chief protector, the only and supreme 
lord, and, as far as the law of Christ will allow, the supreme head.” The 
northern convocation adopted the same language, and voted for the same 
purpo^ a grant of eighteen thousand eight hundred and forty pounds. 

It is plain that the introduction of the words, “as far as the law of Christ 
will allow,” ffiryed to invalidate the whole recognition; since those who might 
reject the kings supremacy could maintain tliat it was not allowed by the 
law of Christ. But Henry was yet wavering and irresolute; he sought to 
mtimidate the court of Rome, but had not determined to separate from its 
communion; it was therefore thought sufficient to have Tn^l/^p a beginning- 
the qudifying clause might be afterwards expunged, whenever the occa^n 
while the inhibitory brief had been signed by Clement 
and published with the usual solemnity in Flanders, Januaiy 5lih, 1531 That 
it might make the less impression on the minds of the people, the new chan- 
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ceQor, atte^dd by twelve peers, west to the lower house; the answers of the 
univerdti^ Were read; above a himdred papers, said to contain the opinions 
(A the<^logiand and canonists, were exhibits; and the members were exhorted, 
on th^ letiun to their homes, to acquaint their neighbours with the justice 
of the royal cause. 

After the prorogation. May 31st, several lords were deputed to wait on the 
queen, and to request that, for the quiet of the king’s conscience, she would 
refer the matter to the decision of four temporal and four spiritual peers. 
"God grant him a quiet conscience,” she replied, “but this shall be your 
answer: I am his wife, lawfully married to him by order of holy church; and 
so I will abide until me court of Rome, which wjis privy to the bennning, 
shall have made thereof an end." A second deputation was sent July 14th, 
with an order for her to leave the palace at W'^indsor. “Go where I may,” 
she answered, “I shall still be his lawful wife." In obedience to the king, 
she repaired to Ampthill, where, if she was no longer treated as queen, she 
no longer witnessed the ascendancy of her rival. 

By this time the imperialists had acquired a decided superiority at Rome ; 
but their progress was checked by the obstacles which Clement’s secret par- 
tiality for the king of England repeatedly threw in their way. They prayed 
jud^ent against him, on the ground that he refused to plead; the pontiff, 
to dude the demand, requested Henry to appoint an agent with the office of 
excusator, who might show cause for his absence. Sir Edward Came was 
sent, but with verbS instructions, and wthout powers in writing.^ If Clement 
was mortified with this omission, he wa.s still more distressed when he received 
a letter from Catherine announcing her formal expulsion from court, and 
praying the pontiff no longer to refuf« her justice. In the most forcible but 
affectionate tenns he wrote to the king, January 25, 1532, and painted the 
infamy which by his late conduct he had stamped on his own character. He 
had married a princess of distinguished virtue and allied in blood to the first 
sovereign in Em-opo ; and now, after the laji-se of more thm twenty years, he 
had ignominiously driven her from his court, to introduce in her place another 
woman with whom he lived oiKsnly, and to whom he transferred the con- 
ical affection due to his wife. Let him rccafi his queen and dismiss her 
rival. It was what he owed to himself; but Clement would receive it as a 
favour, the most signal favour which Henry had ever conferred on the apos- 
tolic see. 


ANNATES OB FIRST-FBTJITS APOLISHED 

But the time was past when the king sought to conciliate; his present 
object was intimidation, and with that pur])ose he had assembled the parlia- 
ment. The annates or first-fruits, which were paid to the Roman see from 
most nations in Europe, formed the chief fund for the .support of the cardip^ 
in attendance on the pontiff. An act was passed for the abolition of this eede- 
siiutical impost. In the preamble it was stated that the annates had been 
originally established for the defence of Christendom against the infidels; 
that they had been insensibly augmented, till they became a constant drain on 
the wealth of the nation ; ^ and that it was necessary to provide an immediate 
remedy before the decease of the prraent bishops, of whom many were far 

P Henty’s consent wes given only after he had been assured by the university of Orleans 
and the faculty of law at Paris, that he was not obliged to appear at Rome, and that it was 
not necessary to furnish the excusator with powers for the performance of his office.] 

'The amount was estinrnted at £4,000 per annum, on an average of many years. 
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advanced in years. It was therefore enacted that, if any prelate herraft^ 
should presume to pay first-fruits to the see of Rome, he should forfeit his 
personalities to the king, and the profits of his see as long as he held it: that 
u, in consequence of the omission, the necessary bulls were refused, he should 
nevertheless Ite consecrated by the archbishop, or two other bishope, as was 
usual in ancient times; and that if on such account any censures or interdicts 
were issued by the pope, they should be utterly disregarded. 

It was not, however, that Henry sought to save the money, for he would 
eagerly have puiohased the divorce with more costly sacrifices; nor that he 
wishea to proceed to an open rupture with the court of Rome, for he still 
held out hopes of a reconciliation. But his real object was to influence the 
resolves of uie pontiff by considerations of interest. Hence the rigour of the 
act was mitigated by the following provisions : 1. That for the expediting of 
his bulls, each bishop might lawfully pay fees after the rate of five per cent, 
on the amount of his yearly income; and 2, that (in order to come to an 
amicable composition with the pope) it should be at the option of the king to 
suspend or modify, to annul or enforce, tlte present statute by his letters 
patent, which in this instance should have the force of law. At the same 
time Cromwell ventured to proceed a step further in the prosecution of his 
plan for annexing to the crown the supreme jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
concerns. An address was procured from the house of commons, complaining 
that the convocations of the clergy, without consulting the other estates, 
often enacted laws which regarded temporal matters, and which, though con- 
trary to the statutes of the realm, were notwithstanding enforced by spiritual 
censures and prosecutions for heresy. 

This address was sent by Henry to the convocation May 10th, 1532, and 
was followed by a requisition that the clergy should promise never more to 
enact, publish, or enforce their constitutions without the royal authority or 
assent ; and that they should submit all thaso now in force to the consideration 
of a committee of t!iirty-two niemlxrs, half laymen and half clergymen, to be 
chosen by the king, and to have the power of detennming what constitutions 
ought to be abolished and what ought to be retained. Though Gardiner com- 
posed an eloquent answer to the address ; though the clergy maintained that 
they had received from Christ authority to make such laws as were necessary 
for the government of their flocks in failU iuid morals, an authority admitted 
by all Christian princes, founded in Scripture, and "defended with most 
vehement and e.xpugnable reasons and authorities by his majesty himself in 
his most exrallent book against Luther”; though they consented to promise 
that in consideration of his zeal and wisdom they would never make any new 
constitutions during his reign without his assent, and were willing to submit 
the consideration of the old constitutions to the judgment of his grace 
alone, the king was inexorable; and after many discussions, a form of sub- 
mission, which he consented to accept, was carried by large majorities, May 
15th, 1532. The clause limiting the promise to the duration of the present 
letgn was rejected, but the king was added to the committee, and the assent 
of the clergy was said to be grounded on their knowledge of his superiw 
learning and piety. 

These proceedings, so hostile to the authority of the cleigy and the interests 
of the TOntiff, were immediately communicated to Came at Rome. He had 
demanded to be admitted as excusator, and was opposed by the imperialists; 
the B^uments of counsel were heard on both sides; and Clement, having spun 
out the discussion for some months, pronounced against the daim and July 
13th, summoned the king to proceed with the cause in November. ’ WhOT the 
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day came, G&me protested against the summons; but the pontiff rejected the 
protest, and requested Henry to appear by his attomev; m which case dele- 
gates mi^t be appointed to take formations in England, though the final 
judgment must be reserved to the BU>man see. At tte same time he signed 
a breve, complaining that, in defiance of public decency, the king continued 
to cohabit with his mistress, declaring both of them excommunicated unless 
they should separate within a month after the receipt of the present letter; 
and, in case they should presume to many, pronouncing such marriage 
invalid, and confirming his former prohibition against it. It seems, however, 
that for some reason, which is unknown, the publication of this breve was 
suspended. 


HENRY AND ANNE VISIT FRANCE (1532 A.D.) 

During the summer Henry had renewed his former treaties with France, 
and, in addition, had concluded a defensive alliance against any subsequent 
aggression on the part of the emperor. He had frequently solicited an inter- 
view with Francis ; he now repeated his request in so urgent a manner, that 
the French king, though with considerable reluctance, acquiesced. But Anne 
Boleyn also sought to be of the party ; and the ambassador was secretly em- 
jiloyed to procure for her an invitation from Francis, who on his part might 
be accompanied by the queen of Navarre. Whether he succeeded is very 
uncertain; at the appointed time the two kings repaired, the one to Calais, 
the other to Boulo^e.* As Henry had requested the meeting, he paid the 
first visit, October 21st ; and at the end of four d^s Francis returned with him 
to Calais, where he remained the same time. On Sunday evening, Novem- 
ber 28th, after supper, the door was suddenly thrown open ; twelve persons in 
masks and female dresses entered the room, and each smgl^ out a gentleman 
to dance. Hemy after some time took off the visors of the maskers, and it 
appeared that Francis had danced with Anne Bolejm. He conversed with her 
for some minutes apart, and the next morning sent her as a present a jewel 
valued at fifteen thousand crowns. 

While the joyal attendants were amused with reports of a confederacy 
against the Turte, the two princes communicated to each other in secret the 
rSd or imaginary wrongs which they hatl suffered from the pontiff, and con- 
certed measures to confine within narrower limits the pretensions of the 
Holy See. But they came to the discussion with far different feelings. 
The irritation of Henry sought to set at defiance the papal authority. 
Francis laboured, while he concealed his object, to effect a reconciliation 
lietween his friend and the pope. The king of England reluctantly acquiesced 
in the more temperate advice of the French king, to invite Clement to meet 
the two monarens at Marseilles, where they might settle their existing differ- 
ences in an amicable manner. Henry promised that he would attend in 
person, or by the first nobleman in his realm, and that in the interval he 
would abstain from eveiy act which might tend to widen the breach between 
himself and the pope ; and Francis despatched to Rome the cardinals of Gram- 
mont and Tournon to arrange the preliminaries of the meeting, and wrote a 
letter to Clement protesting against the insult which he had offered to all 
crowned heads by citing the King of England out of his dominions. 

’ Henty wished both monaruhs to be on a footing of equality, and desired that, if lie 
brought Armc^ Francis should briryc the queen of Navarre; for he ^oiild not meet the aueen 
of Franca, the emperor’s sister. Cwicis, however, did not comply with his whim, and was 
not accompanied by any lady. 
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THE SECRET MARRIAGE OF THE KING (1533 A.D.) 

Five yeara had now rolled away since Henry first solicited a divorce, three 
since he began to cohabit with Aime Boleyn, and still he appeared to have 
marip but little progicss towaids the attainment of his object.* The reader, 
who is acquainted with the impetuosity of his character, vml perhaps admire 
his patience tmdcr so many delays and miscarriages; he may discover its true 
cause in the infecundity of Anne, which had hitherto disappointed the king’s 
most anxious wish to provide foLtlie succession to the tnrone. Instead of 
TTinlfin g her his wife, he had in September last granted to her, and to the heirs 
male of her body forever, the dignity of marchioness of Pembroke, with an 
annuity to her of one thousand pounds for life out of the bishopric of Durham, 
and of anolier thousand out of several manors belonging to the crown ; but four 
months later she proved to be in a condition to promise him an heir; and the 
necessity of placing beyond cavil the legitimacy of the child induced him to 
violate the pledge which he had so solemnly given to the king of France. 

On ^e 25th of January, 1533, at an early hour, Dr. Rowland Lee, one of 
the royal chaplains, received an order to celebrate mass in a room in the west 
turret of \l^itehall. There he found the king attended by Norris and Hen- 
neoge, two of the grooms of the chamber, ano Anne Boleyn, accompanied by 
her train-bearer .A^ne Savage, afterwards Lady Berkeley. We are told that 
Lee, when he discovered the object for which he had been called, made some 
opposition ; but Henr^ calmed his scruples with the assurance that Clement 
had pronounced in his favour, and Uiat the papal instrument was safely 
deposited in his closet.® As soon as the marria^ ceremony had been per- 
formed, the parties separated in silence before it was light; and the father of 
Anne, now earl of Wiltshire and vlscnunt Rochford, was despatched to 
announce the event, but in the strictest confidence, to Francis. 

At the same time he was instructed to dissuade that king from consenting 
to the intended marriage of his second son with the niece of Clement; or, if 
it could not be prevented, to prevail on him to make it a condition of the 
marriage that the pope should proceed no further in his censures against 
Henry. Tlieu, if Clement did him justice, the recent proceeding would prove 
of no detriment ; if not, he was determined to set the papal authority at 
defiance. But, contrary to his hopes, the interview was postponed; the 

‘This rhar{^ of coliabitation Iiafi fnvon oflrnoe. — See IIaUain(/). Yet, if there were no 
other authority, the very ea.'te itself would justify it. A young woman between twenty and 
thirty listens U) derlaratiniui of love from n mamed man wlio hiifi already seduced her sister: 
and on his promise to abstain from his wife and to marry her, she quits her parental home and 
consents to live with him under the same roof, where for three years riie u constantly in his 
company at meals, in his journeys, on orenstons of rcremnny, and at parties of pleiunire. Con 
it betray >uy great want of randour to dispute the innoeence of such intimacy between the two 
lovers? Their ronteiunorarics seem to have had no scruple on that head. "The king," 
writes Carlo Oapello on May 13tli. 1532, “ loses no opportunity of despatching matters, because, 
as is reported, my l.ady .\nne u, lieavy with cliild — Perche, come si dice, Madama Aima e 
mvida. ’’ [Friedmann « lliiuks tliat tlie creation of Anne ns marchioness of Pembroke iruirks 
the date when she became the king’s mistress, exacting the title of nobility for herself and her 
hem as a guaranty. She had previously purebnsed a false pedigree tracing to a Norman 
knight, and for this had litten openly ridinulm in eonrt.] 

’ Burnet™ treats this account as one of tlie fictions of Sanders »; hut it is taken from a 
manuscript history of the divono presimted to Queen Mary, thirty years before the work of 
Sanders was publisiied, and agrees {lerfectly with tlic attempt to keep the marrif^ secret for 
two or three months. Lee was made bislion of Chester, was translated to Lichiieldwd Coven- 
try, and honoured with tlie presidentship of Wales. [Friedmann k believes that the priest was 
rather George Brown, an Augustinian friar, for whose services on this occasion C^puis< says 
he was made general of the mendicant friars.] 
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pregnancy of the bride became visible; and on Easter eve orders were given 
that she should receive the honours due to the queen consort. The marriage 
was thus acknowledged April 12th; still the date of its celebration remainra 
involved in mysteiy, and, to encourage the notion that the child had been 
conceived in wedlock, a report was artfully circulated that the nuptials had 
occurred at an earlier period, immediately after the separation of the two kings 
at Calais.^ 


THE BI6E OB' CBANMEB 

Archbishop Warham, who ha<l been driven from court by the ascendancy 
of Wolsey, was zealously attached to the ancient doctrines and the papal 
authority; his death, Augast 23r(l, 1532, in the course of the last summer had 
empowered the king to raise to the first dignity in the English church {^relate 
of opposite principles, and more devotetl to the will of his sovereign. I^omas 
Cranmer, at the recommendation of Henry, ha<l been taken into the family 
of the Boleyna, and had assisted the father and the ilaughter with his services 
and advice : his book in favour of the divorce, the boldness with which he had 
advocated the royal cause at Rome, and the industry with which he had 
solicited simatures in Itely, had raised him in the esteem of the king; and 
soon after his return ho had txien appointed orator ad CfRsarem, or ambassador 
attendant on the emperor. Both Henry and Anne flattered themselves that, 
by selecting him for the successor of Warham, they would possess an arch- 
bishop according to their own hearts. There was, however, one objection 
which might have proved fatal to his elevation with a prince who till his 
last breath contmued to enforce with the stake and the halter the observance 
of clerical celibacy. Cranmer after the death of his wife had taken orders: 
but during one of his agencies abroad he had suffered himself to be captivated 
with the charms of a young woman, the niece of Osiiuider or of his wife, had 
married her in private, and had left her in Gennany with her friends. 

Whether this marriage hail come to the knowledge of Henry, or was con- 
sidered by him invalid according to the canon 'aw, i.s uncertain; but, “to the 
surprise and sorrow of many, ” he resolved to raise Cranmer to the arch- 
bishopric, and appointed Doctor Hawkins to succeed him in the embassy. 
From Mantua, whore the emperor then held his court, Cianmer returned to 
England ; the papal confirmation was asked and obtainetl ; the neces.sary bulls 
were expedited in the usual manner, and in a very few day.s after their arrival 
the consecration followed, March 30th. But I.-y what casuistry could the 
archbishop elect, who was well acquainted with the services expected from 
him, reconcile it with his conscience to -sivear at his consecration canonical 
obedience to the pope, when he was already resolved to act in opposition to 
the papal authority? 

With the^^oyal approbation he called four witnesses and a notary into 
the chapter-house of St. Stephen’s at Westminster, and in their presence 


* Hence the marriasc is datcil on tlic lltli of Novriniirr, l.WZ, the day wlien Henry and 
Anne sailed from Calais, by aliiifst all our iiistorians. But Godwin ® and Stowe i* liavo aasi)^^ 
It to the 25th of January, the feast of the Convention of St. Paul_; and that they arc right is 
mcontotably proved from a letter still extant, written liy A rehbishop Cranmer to his friend 
Hawkins, the ambassador to tlie emperor. After an arenimt of the coronation, lie proceeds 
thus : " Blit, nowc, sir, you may nott ymagync that tliis eoronacion was before her marriage, 
for she was married much about Sainte Panic's daye laste, jua tlie condicion thereof dothe well 
appere by reason she ys nowe somewimt Ijipgc with ehylde. Notwitlistanding yt hath byn 
reported thorowte a great parte of tlie realinc that I maned her, wliich was plainly falae : for I 
myaeif knewe not therof a fortnyglit after y t was donne, " 
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declaied that by the oath of obedience to the pope, which for the sake of 
form he ^ould be obliged to take, he did not intend- to bind himeelf to any- 
thing contrary to the law of God or prejudicial to the rights of the kii», or 

I irombitoiy of such reforms as he m^t judge useful to the church of £n(^ 
and. From the chapter-house, attended by the same persons, he proceeds 
to the steps of the high altar, declared in their presence that he adhered to 
toe protestation which he had already read in toeir hearing, and toen took 
the pontificd oath. The consecration followed; after which, having again 
remind^ the same five individuals of his previous protest, he took the oath 
a second time, and received the pallium from the hands of the papal dele- 
gates. This extraordinary transaction gave birth to an animated controversy : 
the opponents of the archbishop branding him with the guilt of fraud Md 
perjury, his advocates labouring to wipe away the imputation, and justifyiM 
his conduct by the extraordinary circumstances in which he was placed. We 
will only observe that oaths cease to offer any security, if their meaning may 
be qualified by previous protestations, made without the knowledge of the 
party who is principally interested.^ 

With an archbishop subservient to Ids pleasure, Henry determined to pro- 
ceed with the divorce. The previous arrangements were intrusted to the 
industry of Cromwell. To prevent Catheiino from opposing any obstacle to 
the proceedings meditated by Cranmer, an act of parliament was passed 
forbidding, under the pinuilty of prajinunire, appeals from the spiritual judges 
in* England to tlio courts of the pontiff ; and, to furnish grounds for toe 
intended sentence, the members of toe convocation were divided into two 
classes, of theologians and canonists, and each was ordered to pronounce on 
a question separately submithKl to its decision. Of the former it was asked, 
March 26th, whether a papal disjaaisation could authorise a brother to marry 
the relict of his deceasi’d brother in the case where the first marriage had 
been actually consummated; of the lathir, whether the. depositions taken 
before the legates amounteil to a canonical proof that the marriage between 
Arthur and Catherine had been consmiiniated. The two questions wore 
debated for some day.s in the absence of (he new archbishop; he then took 
his seat ; the votes were demanded, and on both questions answers favourable 
to the king were carried by large majorities. 

As soon as the convocation hail scparatol, April 2nd, a hypocritical farce 
was enacted between Henry and Cnuuuer. The latter, as if he were igno- 
rant of the object for which he had been made archbishop, wrote a most 
urgent letter to the king, representing the evils to which the nation was ex- 
posed from a disputed .succevssion, and Ifcgging to be infoimed if it were the 
pleasure of the .sovereign (hat ho sJiould hear the cause of the divorce in the 
archiepiscopal court. Thi.s letter, though its language was sufficiently humble, 
and sufficiently intelligible, did not .satisfy the king or his advisers; and 
Cranmer wm compelled, in a second letter of the. same date, to take the whole 
responsibility on himself. It was, he wius made to say, a duty which he 
owed to God and the king to ]5Ut an end to the doubts respecting the validity 
of Hemy’s marriage ; wherefore prostrate at the feet of his majesty he b^ged 
permission to hear and detennine the cause, and called on God to witness 
that he had no other object in making this petition than the exoneration of 

* Th® arclibieiliop himsolf, in excuse of iu,s duplicity, wrote afterwards to Queen Mary 
that his chief object was to be at liberty to reform the church. Pole answered : “ To what did 
tius serve but to be foresworn before you did swear? Other perjuren be wont to break their oath 
after they have sworn; you break it before. Men forced to swear per vim et metum may have 
some colour of defence, but you had no such excuse.” — B tbype.s 
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his own oonscience and the benefit of the realm. There was no longer any 
dfflnur. The kl^ graciously assented to his request; but at the same time 
reminded the primate that he was nothing more than the principal minister 
the spiritum jurisdiction belonging to the crown, and that “ the sovereim 
had no superior on earth, and was not subject to the laws of any eartmy 
creature.” It was in vain that the French ambassador remonstratra against 
these proceedings as contrary to the engagements into which Henry had 
entered at Boulogne and Calais. 


CRANMER ANNULS THE MARRIAGE 

Catherine wm cited to appear before Cranmor at Dunstable, within four 
miles of Ampthill, where she resided, and a post was established to convey 
with despatch the particulars of each day's transactions to Cromwell. At the 
appointed time the archbishop, with the bisliop of Lincoln as his assessor, 
aiid the bishop of Winchester and seven others as counsel for the king, 
opened the court. May 8th, and liaatcned the trial with as much expedition 
as was Mrmitted by the forms of the ecclesiastical courts. In his letters to 
Cromwell the primate earnestly entreated that the intention of proceeding to 
judgment might be kept an impenetrable secret. Were it once to transpire, 
Catherine might be inclucod to appear, and, notwithstanding the late statute, 
to put in an appeal from him to the pontiff— a measure which would defeat 
all their plans and entirely disconcert both himself and the council. On 
Saturday, May 10th, the service of the citation was proved, and the queen, 
as she did not appear, was pronounced “contumacious.” On the following 
Monday, after the testimony of witnesses that she had been served with a 
second citation, she was pronounced “verily and manifestly contumacious”; 
and the court proceeded in her absence to read depositions, and to hear 
arguments in proof of the consummation of the marriage between her and 
Pruice Arthur. 

On the Saturday she received a third cit tion to appear and hear the 
judgment of the court. Catherine took no notice of these proceedings, for 
she. had been advised to abstain from any act which might be interpreted as 
an admission of the archbishop’s jurisdiction. Cranmer waited for the first 
open day (it was Ascension week), an«l on the F'riday pronounced his judg- 
ment, that the marriage bctrveeii her and Homy was null and invalid, having 
been contracted anil consummated in defiance of the divine prohibition, and 
therefore without force or effect from the very beginning.* 'Hiis decision was 
communicated to the king in a letter from tlie primate, who with much gravity 
exhorted him to submit to the law of Goil, and to avoid those ceiisiura which 
he must incur by persisting in an incestuous intercourse with the widow of 
his brother. 

But what, it W'as then asked, must lie thought of his present union with 
Anne Bolcyn ? IIow could he have lawfully effected a new marriage before 
the former was lawfully annulled ? Was the right of succession less doubtful 
now than before? To silence these questions Cranmer held another court 
at Lambeth, May 28th, and having first heard the king’s proctor, officially 
declared that Henry and Anne were and had been joined in lawful matri- 
mony; that their marriage was and had been public and manifest, and that he, 

* It appears from Bedyl’s letter to Cromwell that Ihe whole proc^ had been "devysed 

affore the Kinges grace ” and that ** my lord of Cauntrebury handled hitnaelC very well.” 
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nuneover, confirmed it by his judicial and pastoral authoritv.^ These pro- 
ceedings were preparatoiy to the coronation, June 1st, of the new queen,^ 
which was performed with imusual magnificence, attended by all the nobility 
of England, and celebrated with processions, triumphal arches, and tourna- 
ments. The honours paid to his consort ratified the pride of the her 
approaching parturition filled him with me hope of what he so earnestly 
wished, a male heir to the crown.< 

We have already had occasion, and shall have further occasion, to state 
some of the conclusions of Froude, which have been most bitterly contro- 
verted by more judicial historians. He has been accused of a constitutional 
and determined inaccuracy. His literary power, however, has never be® 
d®ied, and the present mom®t is especimly appropriate for an example of it, 
for, in the words of William Hunt,*" “Few more brilliant pieces of historic^ 
writing exist than his description of the coronation procession of Anne Boleyn 
throu^ the streets of London ; and to have once read is to remember forever 
the touching and stately words in which he compares the monks of the Lon- 
don Charterhouse preparing for death with the Spartans at Thermopylas.” 
For the details of tlic coronation pageant, Froude * drew liberally on Cran- 
mer’s letter to the emperor’s ambassador, and on Hall t, who was apparently 
an eye-witness.® 

FROUDe’s account op ANNE DOLEYN’s CORONATION 

On the 19th of May Anne was conducted to the Tower in state by the 
lord mayor and the city companies, witli ont; of those splendid exhibitions 
upon the water which in the days when the silver Thames deserved its name, 
and the sun could shine down upon it out of the blue summer sky, were spec- 
tacles scarcely rivalled in gorgeousnesa by the world-famous wedding of the 
Adriatic. The river was crowded with boats, the banks and the ships in the 

S K)1_ swarmed with people ; and fifty great barges formed the procession, all 
azing with gold and banners. The queen liersdf was in her own barge, 
close to tliat of the lord mayor, and in keeping with the fantastic genius oi 
the time, she was preceded up the water by “a foyst or wafter full of ordnance, 
in which was a great dragon continually moving and casting wildfire, and 
round about the foyst stood terrible monsters and wild men, casting fire and 
making hideous noise.” So, with trumpets blowing, cannon pealing, the 
Tower guns answering the guns of the shiijs, in a blaze of fireworks and splen- 
dour, Anne Boleyn was borne along to the great archway of the Tower, where 
the king was waiting on the stains lo re*‘eive her. 

> We conceive that, immediately after judgment pronounced by Cranmer, Henrr and 
Anne were marned again. Otherwiae Lee, archbishop of York, and ’runstall, bishop of Dur- 
must have assert^ a falsehood wlien tli^ told Catheritio Uiat, "after his highness was 

S diBchar^ of_ the mamage iniwW with her. he contracted new marriage with his dwest wife 
IS plain, from all that prec^dcB and follows thin passage, that they mean, 
ter the divorce publicly pronounced by .Archbishop Cranmer. Of a private divorce preced- 
w the marnage m January, ne*iihcr they nor any others, their contemporaries, hod any notion. 
But a sewnd mamage after the judgment of the court was necesaary, otherwise the issue of 
Anne could not hove been legitimate. 

Henry had ind^ hem" aware of the irregularity of marrying her before a divorce from 
C^mne; but he justified his conduct by declaring, according te Burnet," that he had exam- 
uiM the m the court of his own conscience, which was enlightened and directed bv the 
and directrth the hearts of princes’' ; and as he was convinced 
that he was at liberty to exercise and enjoy the benefit of God for the procreation of 
ciiiidrm m the lawful use of matrimony, no man ought to inveigh at this his doing ” 

» Vi" '"“y . observe tliat this was the lost coronation during Henry’s reign Of his 
lour foUowuig wives not one was crowned. u r isu nw 
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And now let ub suppose eleven daj^ to have elapsed, the welcome news to 
have arrived at lengli from Dunstable, and tte fau- summer momliw of life 
dawning in treacherous beauty after tiie long night of expectation. No bridal 
ceremonial had been possible; the marriage had been hud^ed over like a 
stolen love-match, and the marri^ feast had been eaten in vexation and 
disappointment. These past mortinda.tions were to be atoned for by a coro- 
nation pageant which the art and the wealth of the richest city* in Europe 
i^ould be poured out in the most lavish profusion to adorn. 

On the morning of the Slat of May the families of the London citizens 
were stirring early m all houses. At length the Tower guns opened, the mm 
gates roUedback, and under the archway in the bright May sunshine the Tong 
colunm began slowly to defile. Two states only permitted their represen- 
tatives to grace the scene with their presence — Venice and France. It was, 
perhaps, to make the most 
of this isolated counte- 
nance that the French am- 
bassador’s train formed the 
van of the cavalcade. After 
them followed a troop of 
English gentlemen, two 
and two, and then the 
knights of the Bath, “in 
gowns of violet, with hoods 
purficd with miniver like 
doctors.” Next, perhap 
at a little interval, the 
abbots passed on, mitred, 
in their robes ; the barons 
followed in crimson velvet, 
the bishops then, and then 
the earls and marquises, 
the dresses of each order 
increasing in elaborate gor- 
geousness. All these rode 
on in pairs. Then came 
alone Audley, lord chan- 
cellor, and behind him the ■ t n 

Venetian ambassador and the archbishop of York, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Du Bclkiy, bishop of Bayonne and of Paris, not now with bugle 
and hunting-frock, but solemn with stole and crozier. Next, the lord mayor, 
with the city mace in hand, and Garter in his coat of arms; and then Lord 
William Howard, the duke of Norfolk’s brother, marshal of England. The 
officers of the queen’s household succeeded the marshal in scarlet and mid, 
and the van of the procession was closed by the duke of Suffolk, as nigh 
constable, with his silver wand. It is no essy matter to picture to our- 
selves the blazing trail of splendour which in such a pageant must bavo 
drawn along the London streets — Ihos; streets which now we know so blSjW 
and snioke-grimed, themselves then radiant with masses of colour, ^’d, 
and crimson, and violet. Yet there it was, anil there the sun could shme 

J ' This statement seems to be ^ireatly exa^jgerated, as London had at this time, according to 
tnann,*! only about 90,000 inhabitants, wliilc tlilan and Ghent wre nearly there timea 
as large, and Paris had 400,000 inhabitants. Rome, Brufjes, Venice, Genoa, andNapIre wot 
all larger than laindon, which was in the third class in population and distinctly so m wealth.] 
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upon it. and tens of thousands of eyes were gazing on the scene out of the 
orowdM lattices. , , , , 

Glorious as the spectacle was, periiaps, however, it passed unheeded. 
Ihose eyes were watchiiw all for another object, which now drew neu'. In 
an open space behind me constable there was seen approaching “a white 
chariot," drawn by two palfreys m white damask which swept the ground, a 
golden canopy borne above it making music with silver b^; and in the 
chariot sat the observed of all ob^rvers, the beautiful occa^on of all this 
glittering homage; fortune’s plaything of the hour, the queen of England — 
queen at lost— Wne along upon the waves of this sea of glory, breathing 
t^ perfumed incense of greatness which she had risked her fair name, her 
delicacy, her honour, her self-respect, to win; and she had won it. There 
she sat, dressed in white tissue robes, her fair hair flowing loose over her 
shoulders, and her temples circled with a light coronet of ^Id and diamonds 
—most beautiful, loveliest, most favoured, perhaps, as she seemed at that 
hour, of all England’s daughters. Alas! “within the hollow round" of the 
coronet, 

Kept dcatli lil<t court, and there the anttek sat, 

Coding her state and grinning at her pomp. 

Allowing her a little breath, a little scene 
To monarchise, be feared, and kill with looks, 

Infvising her with self and vein conceit. 

As if the flesh which walled about her life 
Were brass impregnable; and humoured thus. 

Bored through her castle walla; and farewell, queeni 


Fatal gift of greatness! so dangerous ever! so more than dangerous in 
those tremendous times when the fountain.^ are broken loose of the great 
deeps of thought, and nations are in the throes of revolution ; when ancient 
order and law and tradition are splitting in the social earthquake ; and as the 
opposing forces wrestle to an<! fro, tho.se unhappy ones who stand out above 
tne crowd become the symbols of the struggle and fall the victims of its 
alternating fortunes. And what if into an unsteady heart and brain, intoxi- 
cated with splendour, the outward chaos should find iUs way, converting the 
poor silly soul into an image of the same confusion ; if conscience shoiiul be 
deposed from her high place, and the Pandora box be broken loose of passions 
and sensualities and follies ; and at length there lie nothing left of ail which 
man or woman ought to value, .save hope of God’s forgiveness. Three short 
y^rs have yet to pass, and again, on a summer morning, Queen Anne Boleyn 
will leave the Tower of London — not radiant then with beauty, on a gay 
errand of coronation, but a poor wandering ghost, on a sad tragic errand, 
from which she will never more return. 

But let us not cloud her short-livcti sun.shiiie with the shadow of the future. 
She went on in her loyclini^, the. ]X«res,se8 following in their carriages, with 
the royal guard in their rear. In Fenehurch Street she was met by the chil- 
dren of the city schools ; and at the corner of Graccchurch Street a masterpiece 
had been prepared of the pseudo-claasic art, then so fashionable, by the mer- 
chants of the Steelyard. A Mount Parnassus had been constructed, and a 
Helicon fountain upon it playing into a basin with four jets of Rhenish wine. 
On the top of the mountain sat Apollo with Calliope at his feet, and on either 
side the remaining Muses, lidding lutes or harps, and singing each of them 
some “posy” or epigram in praise of the queen, which was presented, after it 
had been sung, wntten in letters of gold. From Gracecnurch Street the 
procession passed to Leadenhall, where there was a spectacle in better taste. 
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of the old Ei^Iish Catholic kind, quaint perhaps and forced, but* truly and 
even beautifulfy emblematic. There was a^in a “little mountain,” which was 
hung with red and white roses; a ^d rmg was placed on the summit, on 
wb^, as the queen appeued, a white falcon was made to “descend as out 
of the sky”— “and then incontinent came down an angel with great melody, 
and set a close crown of gold umn the falcon’s head; and in the same 
p^ant sat Saint Anne with all W issue beneath her; and Maiy Clopas 
witti her four children, of the which children one made a goodly oration to 
the queen, of the fruitfulness of Saint Anne, trusting that like fruit should 
come of her.” 

With such pretty “conceits,” at that time the honest tokens of an ^^lish 
welcome, the new queen was received by the citizens of London. Iliese 
scenes must be multiplied by the number of the streets, where some fresh 
fancy met her at every turn. To preserve the festivities from flagging, every 
fountain and conduit within the walls ran all day with wine ; the bmls of every 
steeple were ringing ; children lay in wait with songs, and ladies with posies, 
in which all the resources of fantastic extravagance were exhausted; and 
thus in an unbroken triumph — and to outward appearance received witJi the 
warmest affection — she passed under Temple Bar, down the Strand by Char- 
ing Cross to Westminster Hall. The king was not with her throughout the 
day, nor did he intend to be with her in any part of the ceremony. She was 
to reign without a rival, the undisputed sovereign of the hour. 

Saturday being passed in showing herself to the people, she retired for 
the night to “the king’s manor house at Westminster,” where she slept. 
On the following Tnornmg, June 1st, between eight and nine o’clock, ime 
returned to the hall, where the lord mayor, the <nty council, and the prars 
wore again assjjnibled. She was tlreascd in purple velvet furred with ermine, 
her hail' escaping loose, as she usually wore it, under a wreath of diamonds. 
She was conducted up to the high altar and anointed queen of England, and 
she received from the hands of Cranmer, fresli come in haste from Dunstoble, 
with the last words of his sentence upon Catherine scarcely silent upon his 
lips, the golden sceptre and St. Edward’s crown. 

Did any twinge of remorse, any pang of painful recollection, pierce at 
that moment the incense of glory which she was inhaling? Did any vision 
flit across her of a sad mourning figure which once had stood where she was 
standing, now desolate, neglected, sinking into the darkening twilight of a 
life cut short by sorrow 7 Who can tell ? At such a time, that figure would 
have weighed heavily upon a noble mind, and a wise mind would liave been 
taught by the thought of it, that although life be fleeting as a dream, it is 
long enough to experience strange viciasituties of fortune. But Anne lioleyn 
was not noble and was not wise — too probably she felt nothing but the deli- 
cious, all-absorbing, all-intoxicating present; and if that plain, suffering face 
presented itself to her memory at all, we may fear that it was rather as a foil 
to her own surpassing loveliness. Two years later she was able to exult over 
Catherine’s death ; she is not likely to have thought of her with gentler feelings 
in the first glow and flush of triumph. 

Anne Boleyn had been the subject of public conversation for seven years, 
and_ Henry no doubt desired to pre.sent his jewel in the rarest and choicest 
setting. Yet to our eyes, seeing, perhaps, by the light of what followed, a 
more modest introduction would have appeared more suited to the doubtful 
nature of her position. At any rate, we escape from this scene of splendour 
very as from something unseasonable. It would have been well for 

Henry VIII if he bad lived in a world in which women could have been dis* 
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C nsed with, so ill he succeeded, in all his relations with them. With men 
could speak the right word, he could do the right thing; with women he 
seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mistake.^ 


BIIITH OF PRINCESS F.LIZABETH 


In the eighth month after the performance of the nuptial ceremony Anne 
bore the king a child, September 7th, 1533 ; but that child, to his inexpressible 
disappointment, was a female, the princess Elizabeth, who afterwards ascended 
the throne.® 

The birth of Elizabeth was doubly unfortunate for Anne Boleyn, as it 
seems to have turned the king against her, since he had made such confident 

preparations for a son. The people rejoiced 
with bonfires, and, as Friedmann & points 
out, the helpless king could only fimte, 
knowing that they were celebrating “ not 
the fact that Anne had borne him a child, 
but the fact that the child was but a girl," 
If a woman must succeed, the public sym- 
pathy was all for Mary, Catherine’s child.® 
As soon as Cranmer had pronounced 
judgment, Catherine had received an order 
from the king to be content with the style 
of dowager princess of Wales; her income 
was reducccl to the settlement made on 
her by her first husband, Arthur; and those 
among her dependants who gave her the 
title of queen were irrevocably dismissed 
from her service. Still to every message 
and menace she returned the same answer; 
that she hati come a clean maid to his 
be<l; that she would never be her own 
slanderer, nor own that slie had been a 
harlot for twenty years; that valued 
not the judgment pronounced at Dunstable 
at a time when the cause was still pending 
“by the king’s license” at Rome — pro- 
nounced, too, not by an indifferent judge, 
but by a mere shadow, a man of the king’s own making ; that no threats imoidd 
compel her to affirm a falsehood; ana that “she feared not those which 
have the power of the body, but Him only that hath the power of the soul,” 
Henry had not the heart to proceed to extremities against her. His repu- 
diated wife was the only person who could brave him with impimity. 

In foreign nations the lot of Catherine became the object of universal 
commiseration; even in Flngland the general feeling was in her favour. The 
men, indeed, had the prudence to be silent, but the women lou^y expressed 
their diwpprobation of the divorce; till Henry, to check their Oldness by 
the punishment of their leaders, committed to the Tower the wife of vie- 
count Rochford and the sister-in-law of the duke of Norfolk. At l^me, 
Clement was daily importuned by Charles and Ferdinand to do justice to 
their aunt, by his own ministers to avenge the insult offered to the papal 
authority; but his irresolution of mind and partiality for the king of Eng- 
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land induced him to listen to the suggestions of the French ambassadors, 
who advised more lenient and conciliatory measures. At length, that he 
might appear to do something, on July 11th he annulled the sentence given 
by Cranmer, because the cause was at the very time pending before himself, 
and excommunicated Henry and Anne, unless they should separate before 
the end of September, or show cause by their attorneys why they claimed to 
be considered as husband and wife. 

When September came he prolonged the term, at the request of the 
cardinal of Toumon, to the end of October; and embarking on board the 
French fleet, sailed to meet Francis at Marseilles, where, he was assured, a 
conciliation between Henry and the cliurch of Home would be effected.® 
When the meeting took place, Heniy regretted his having promoted it, and 
did what he could to render it of no effect. The duke of Norfolk, who was a 
zealous Catholic, and seems to have hoped for a reconciliation with the church, 
was suddenly recalled from France, and the bishop of Winchester and Bryan 
were left to attend the conference at Marseilles. Francis refused to proceed 
with any other business until the pope had proniised him to stretch his author- 
ity to the utmost in order to satisfy the king of England; but the surprise 
and dbpleasure of Imth were great upon learning that the two English 
ambassadors had no authority from their court to treat or to enter into any 
definitive arrangement. 

Apparently at the sumestion of Francis, they spoke of referring the matter 
to a consistory, from which all the cardinals holding preferments under the 
emperor were to be excluded as partial judges; but early in November, 
before Clement could give an answer to this proposition, Bonner arrived from 
England, and appealed, in the name of his master, from the pope to a general 
council of the church. This was rudely putting an end to the solemn con- 
ference ^ at Marseilles, and the pope returned into Italy ; but, before he went, 
he arranged a marriage (which afteiwards proved a great curse to France) 
between nis niece, Catherine de’Medici, and the duke of Orleans, the second 
son of the French monarch. The young lady had no money and the unlucky 
match was otherwise considered very unequal. Francis told Henry that he 
had consented to it solely on his account, an I to make up his quarrel with 
Rome ; but this was not quite true, though such consideration may have had 
some weight. 

Henry was vacillating and impatient, and Cromwell and others of his 
council had fully made up their minds to prevent any reconciliation with 
Rome ; some of them acting from a sincere conviction of a spiritual kind, and 
some, it must be atlndtted, from a mere longing after the property and power 
of the church. 

The persecution of Queen Catherine was carried on more keenly than ever, 
that unfortunate woman (to use the language of the courtiers) “ still persist- 
ing in her great stomach and obstinacy." The highest in rank, the most 
martial and chivalrous in reputation, durst not refuse themselves to the vile 
office of insulting a helpless woman. It was a very awkward time for absent- 
minded parsons, and for old men who could not easily get out of ffie routine 
of praying for Queen Catherine, which they had been in the habit of doing 
for twenty-five years. A mere slip of the tongue was considered of sufficient 
moment to be circumstantially reported by a bishop to a minister of state. 

'The French king had a project of forming a grand coalition against the ^peror. 
Henry was to be a principal member, and tlic pope was to give it his sanction, and to co- 
operate vi et arruia in Italy. 
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THE SEPAHATION FHOM ROME (1634 A.D.) 

Soon alter the Christinas holidays parliament met for the dei^atch of 
very important business; and before it rose (on the 30^ of March) it wholly 
broke the ties which for so many centuries had united England with Rome. 
Acting on the impulse already received, the parliament premibited every kind 
of payment and eveiy kind of appeal to the pope, confirmed Henry's title of 
supr^e head of the English church, and vested in the king alone the right 
of appointing to all bishoprics and of deciding in all ecclesiastical causes. 
The royal assent to the bills which abolished the papal power in England 
was jgiven on the 30th of March ; and as the definitive sentence of the Roman 
consistory was not pronounced until the 23rd of March, it seems certain that 
the bills were not produced by that decision. They had been drawn up by 
Cromwell some months before; they had been passed through the commons 
and the lords before the 20th of March (the reader will attend to dates) ; and 
when Henry gave the finishing stroke to them it was not. possible that the news 
of the proceedings at Rome could have reached London. 

These last proceedings, in a business which had seemed to be interminable, 
were very simple. Notwithstanding the expectations of the bi^op of Paris, 
the pope, awed by the still growing pow’er of the emperor in Italy, found 
himself obliged to entertain the appeal of the emperor’s aunt, and to refer the 
whole matter to a consistory; and on the 23rd of March, nineteen out of 
twenty-two cardinals pronounced Catherine’s marriage valid and indissoluble, 
and hereupon the pope gave sentence. In the same parliament which pro- 
dumed the spiritual independence of England, the marriage between Henry 
and Anne Boleyn was fully estuhlislied as lawful; the princess Mary, the 
daughter of Catherine, was set aside as illegitimate, and the succession was 
vcstkl in the children of Queen Anne. It vaa also enacted that anything 
written, printed, or done, to the slander of the second marriage, or of the 
children therefrom proceeding, should be high treason, and that all persons 
of age should swear obedience to this same act of succession.* 

Of the act 26th Henry VIII, cap. 1.3 (called the Act of TVeasons), whereby, 
for the better wcurity of the realm, it was enacted “That any person who, 
by words, writing, or otherwise, deprives the king or queen of any one of 
their just titles, shall be held guilty of high treason," Froude^ says; “The 
terrible powers which were thus committed to the government lie on the 
surface of this language; but comprehensive as the statute appears, it was 
still further extended by the lawyers. In order to fall under its penalties, it 
was held not to bo neoessarj' that positive guilt .should be proved in any one 
of the offences S))ecified ; it was enough if a man refused to give satisfactory 
answers when subjected to official examination. At the discretion of the 
king or his ministers, the active consent to the supremacy might be required 
of any person on whom they pleased to call, under penalty to the recusant of 
the dreadful death of a traitor. 

“ So extreme a measure can only be regarded as a remedy for an evil which 
was also extreme; and as on the return of quiet times the parliament mpd ? 
haste to repeal a law which was no longer required, so in the enactment of 
that law we are bound to believe that they were not betraying English lib- 
erties in a spirit of careless complacency, but liiat th^ believed truly that 
the security of the state requir^ unusual precautions. The nation was stand- 
ing with its sword half-drawn in the face of an armed Europe, and it was no 
time to permit dissensions in the camp. Toleration is good, but even the 
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best things must abide their opportunity; and although we may re^t tiiat, 
in this grand struggle for freedom, success could only be won by the aid of 
measures which bordered upon tyranny, yet here also the even hand of justice 
was but commending the chalice to the lips of those who had made others 
drink it to the dregs. They only were likely to fall under the treamn act 
who for centuries had fed the rack and the st^e with sufferers for opinions.”^ 


STATUTE OP HEBE6Y AND THE HOLY MAID OP KENT 

It was little matter now whether the king were excommunicated and 
England placed under an interdict. There could be no effectual reconcilia/- 
tion with !^me. Practically, the final separation was accomplished. The 
people were appealed to, and the appeal touched them in one of the most 
sensitive parts of their nationality. They forgot the origin of the contest, 
and looked only to its results as their delivenmce from a thraldom. The 
time was come for renouncing the authority of the bishop of Rome; but true 
religious freedom appeared as distant as in the reign of Henry IV, when the 
Lolmrds were regarded as public enemies. The statute of the 2Sth of Henry 
VIII, “ for punishment of heresy,” declares that speaking against the pope 
or his decrees is not heresy; but that heretics, upon lawful conviction and 
refusal to abjure, or after abjuration shall relapse, “shall be committed to 
lay power to be burned in open places, for example of other, as hath been 
accustomed.” 

The “act for the establishment of the king’s succession” brought within 
the penalties of treason all the covert hostility of many of the people to the 
divorce and the second marriage. Tlio attainder and execution of Elisabeth 
Barton, the nun of Kent, and of some who believed in her, and the charges 
against Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More in connection with this delusion, 
furnish a remarkable illustration of the spirit that prevailed in this dangerous 
crisis. 

In the parish of Aldington there dwelt a servant-girl, afterwards a nun of 
the priory of St. Sepulchre iii Canterbury, named Elizabeth Barton. In the 
words of the statute for her attainder, she “ happened to be visited with sick- 
ness, and by occasion thereof brought in such debility and weakness of her 
brain, because she could not eat nor drink by a long space, that in the vio- 
lence of her infirmity she seemed to be in trances, and spake and uttered 
many foolish and idle words.” In this parish where Elizabeth Barton dwelt 
there was a chapel dedicated to the callttl Court-a-Strect, and it was 

pretended that there she was miraculously restored to health. At a season 
of less public excitement, her “foolish and idle words” would have taken 
some ordinaiy course. But the feeble mind of this woman was impressed by 
the talk of those around her, and her fantastic dreams took the perilous shape 
of revelations about the divorce then impending. 

Out of the ravings of this poor sorvmnt-girl, who afterwards, at the instance 
of Warham, became a professed nun, was got up a mighty charge of con- 
spiracy, in which Bishop Fisher and Sir Thomas More were implicated. The 
ravings of this woman were of the most extravagant nature. She .saw the 
king, Anne Boleyn, and the earl of Wiltsliire walking in a garden, and a little 
devil whbpering in the lady’s ear to send her father with a great bribe to the 
emperor. She saw evil spirits struggling for Wolsey’s soul after his decease. 
She saw persons whom tne angel of God had appointed to be at her death, 
when she should receive the crown of martyrdom. The act of attainder of 
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Mizabeth Barton, and others, enters into a most minute history of what are 
deemed their treasonable practices ; and Richard Maister, the parson of AMing- 
ton, and Edward Booking, arc stated to have written books to persuade the 
people that she was a holy person, and then to have suggesteo to her that 
die should have a revelation that if the king were divorceo^d married again 
he diould no longer be king, “and that he Mould die a villain’s death.” 

Of this alleged conspiracy, as principal traitors, toe nun, to^ parson of 
Aldington, the cellarer of Christ Church, and five other persons, were tried in 
toe Stor Chamber, and suffered the penalties of treason on the 21st of April, 
1534. One of these, Henry Goukl, is declared, in toe act of attainder, to 
have related Uio prctendc(l revelations “ to the lady Catherine, the princess 
dowager, to animate her to make commotions in this realm against our said 
sovereign lord.” He is accused of saying that she should prosper and do 
well, and that tlio lady Mary, the king’s daughter, should pros|*r and reim. 
Of misprision of treason, others were arraigned ; for that, believing in toe 
revelation of the king’s death, they had concealed it from liim. 

Amongst these, toe most eminent p<!reon was Fisher, bishop of Rochester. 
He was toe only prelate who had the courage to refuse to sign a declaration, 
in 1527, that the king’s inairiagc wa.s unlawful. He stood alone in the con- 
vocation in resisting the denial of the poixi’s supremacy. That he should 
have jirovoked the bitter hostility of Henry and his ministers was an inevitable 
result of this lirmncss. If we doubt his judgment we must admire his con- 
scientiousness. By toe statute conw'ming Elizabeth Barton, he was attainted, 
with five others, “of misprision and cxnicealment of treason.” Sir 'Thomas 
More narrowly escaped. He had conversed with toe nun of Kent in the 
convent of Sion, He was examiiuHl before the council. It is said that his 
name was originally inlro<lueod into the bill of attainder. But if os brave 
as Fislier, the ex-chancollor was more wai^’. lie was released. When his 
daughter had obtained infomiafion that his name was put out of the bill, 
he replied to her joyful congratulations, “In faith, Meg, guod differlur Tum 
auJertUT — what is postponed is not abandoned.” 


THE ACTS or SUCCESSION AND 8UPBEMACY 

The “act for the Gstablishinent of the king’s succession” contained a final 
claiue that all the nobles of the ix'alin, spiritual and temporal, and all other 
subjects of full age, should take an oatli to maintain and defend this act, and, 
upon their refusal so to do, should be held guilty of misprision of treason. 
The oath, which was taken by some lords and commoners in parliament before 
its prorogation on the last day of March, 1534, was to be taken by all who 
were called upon to appear Ixifore the cominissLoners appointed by the kin g 
On the 13th of April Sir Tliomas More was summoned to attend before toe 
archbishop of Cantorlmry and tlie other commissioners at Lambeth. 

As he left his house at Chelsea — that house which Erasmus described as 
something more noble than the academy of Plato, “a school and exercise of the 
Christian religion ” — he had a presentiment that he should never return to it. 
He could not trast himself to kiss and bid farewell to those he loved, as he 
was wont to do when he entered his boat. He passed out of his garden to 
toe river-side, suffering none of his household to follow, “but pulled toe 
wicket after him and shut them all from him.” The strength of his love 
might have triumphed over his resolve to dare the worst rather than to affirm 
what he did not honestly believe. His soul triumphed in that hour of strug- 
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ele, ajid he whispered to his son-in-law, “ I thank our Lord, the field is wonl” 
The result of his examinations at Lambeth was his committal to the Tower, 
after being kept in ward four days. 

More and Fisher would not swear to the preamble, although they would 
swear to defend the succession. They were committed to the Tower, under a 
despotic authority which was subsequently introduced into a statute, that the 
certificate of the commissioners setting forth a refusal to take the oath “should 
be taken as strong and as available in the law as an indictment of twelve 
men lawfully found of the same refusal.” In prison they remain^ till the 
siunmer of 1535, till the time was ripe for that final deliverance which has no 
terrors for the just. Meanwhile they were attainted by the parliament that 
assembled on the 3rd of November, 1534, of misprision of treason, and were 
convicted “to all intents and purposes” as if they had been “lawfully at- 
tainted by the order of the common law.” 

The parliament thus assembled in November, 1534, had some root-and- 
branch work to perform at the bidding of their imperious master. The first 
law which they passed was “an act concerning the king’s highness to be 
supreme head of the church of England, and to have authority to reform 
and redress all errors, heresies, and abuses in the same.” This is a short 
statute, but of high significance. There was no power now to stand between 
the people of England and the exercise of unbridled despotism. The most 
arbitrary man that had ever wielded the large prerogatives of sovereignty had 
now imited in his o^im person the temporal and spiritual suprenmey. Tbe 
ecclesiastical authority which had regulated the English church for eight 
hundred years was gone. The feudal organisation which had held the sov- 
ereign in some submission to ancient laws and usages of freedom was gone. 
The crown had become all in all. The whole system of human intercourse 
in England was to be subordinaterJ to one supreme heml — king and pope in one. 

The most enslaving terror was to uphold this system throughout the lancL 
The sheriff in every coimty was to be a spy upon the clergy, and to reports, 
they truly spoke of the king as supreme head of the church, without ahy^ 
cloak or colour. No Amuralli of the Turks could write more insolently tg" 
his provincial slaves than Henry of England* wrote to his sheriffs, tha;|^'I 
they failed in this service, “ He ye as.sured that we, like a prince of justice, 
will so extremely punish you for the same, that till the world beside shall take 
by you example, and beware, contrary to their allegiance to disobey the law- 
ful commandment of their sovereign lord and prince.” The higher clergy 
were terrified into the most abject prostraJiou before this spiritual lord. 

The new dignity of the king was to conduce as much to his profit as his 
honour. The lords and commons crawl at his feet in this parliament of 
1534-35, and humbly reijurst that ho wUl be pleased, as their “ most gracious 
sovereign lord, upon whom and in whom dependeth all their joy and wealth,” 
to receive the first-fruits of all spiritual ilignities and promotions, and also 
an annual pension of one-tenth jrarl of all the possessions of the church. A 
subsidy granted in the same parliament followed the accustomed precedent. 
But the dangers of every man's position were multiplied in new definitions 
of treason. It was now enacted, not only that those who desired or practised 
any bodily harm to the king or queen should he deemed traitors, but that 
whoever, by writing or words, published that the king was a heretic, schis- 
matic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper of the crown, should be subject to the pen- 
alties of high treason. Tliere was one further little si'nteiice in this statute 
which was far more dangerous than that which made it treason to call the 
king ill names. Whoever sought to deprive the king, the queen, or their 
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heirB-apparent “of the dignity, title, or name of their royal estates,” was now 
dedarm to a traitor. To deny the king the title of supreme head of the 
church was, therefore, treason. To refuse to swear to the succession was only 
misj^ion of treason. The act for the supremacy had no such terrible penalty. 

This one line of the statute of new treasons, thus brought in so gently and 
covertly, would have brought half England to the block if conscience had 

E revailea over panic-stricken lip-service. Stroi^ as English convictions may 
e, at this day, that such rough and cruel handling of long-cherished opinions 
was to be ultimately productive of inestimable blessings, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the certainty that these enactments must have produced a temporary 
misery and political degradation never equalled by any action of the gov- 
ernment from the days of the conquest, l^e act no doubt sealed up the 
lips of the jieople, and bitter thoughts were left to smoulder in their bosoms ; 
but the clause which made it treason to deprive the king of any name or dig- 
nity was so administered as to render silence itself treasonable. If under ex- 
anunation a satisfactory answer was not given as to the king’s title of supreme 
head of the church, the gibbet or the block was ready for the offender.* 

Some of the monks— the poore.st orders were the boldest— refused either 
to take the oath or to proclaim in their churches and chapels that the pope 
was Antichrist. The ^stem pumued in regard to them was very simple and 
expeditious: they were condemned of high treason and hanged, their fate in 
the latter respect being sometimes, but not always, milder than tliat allotted 
to the Lutherans and other Protestants, who were burned. Ciomwell had 
no bowels for the poor monks, and the gentler and more virtuous Cranmer 
^ems to have done little or nothing to stop these atrocious butcheries. A 
jury now and then hesitated to return a vermet, but they were always bullied 
into compliance by Cromwell and bis agents, who sometimes threatened to 
hang them instead of the prisoners. On the .'51 h of May John Houghton, 

C rior of the Charterhouse in London ; Augustine Webster, prior of the Charter- 
ouse of Belval; Thomas Lawrence, prior of the Charterhouse of Exham; 
Richard Reynolds, a doctor of divinity and a monk of Sion; and John Hailes, 
vicar of Thistleworth, were drawn, hanged, and quartered at Tybum, their 
he^ being afterwards set over tlie city gates. On the 18th of June, Exmew, 
Middlemore, and Nudigate, three oAer Carthusian monks, suffered for the 
same cauw. On all these conscientious men, who preferred death to what 
they considered a breach of tlieir <luty as Catholic priests, the horrible sen- 
tence of the law was executed in all its particulars. They were cut down alive, 
hacl their bowels tom out, and were then beheaded and disniembered, 

• suffci'ed on account of the oath of supremacy; but between the execu- 
tioiis there was an atrocious intc-rlude of a more doctrinal nature. On the 
2.%h of there were examined in St. Paul’s nineteen men and five women, 
natives of Holland, who Imd openly professeil the doctrines of the Auabaptists, 
and denied the real presence of the bcnly and blood of Christ in the bread and 
wnne of the sacrament. Fourteen ot them were condemned to the flames: 
two, a man and woman, suffered in Sniithfield; the remaining twelve were 
sent to other towns, there to be burned for e,xami)le’s sake and for the vivid 
manifestation of the king’s orthodoxy.* 

FROUD£ ON THE CATHOLIC MARTTBS 

enter upon one of the grand scenes of history: a solemn 
( the death, yet fought without ferocity, by the champions 
Heroic men had fallen, and were still fast falling, for Wt 


Here we are to 
battle fought out b 
of rival prmciples. 
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was called heresy; and now those who had inflicted death on others were 
called upon to the same witness to their own sincerity. England became 
the theatre of a war between two armies of martyrs, to be wa^, not upon 
the open field, in open action, but on the stake and on the scanold, with the 
nobler weapons of passive endurance. While we exult m that chivalry wi^ 
which the Smithiield martyrs bought England’s freedom with their blood, 
so we will not refuse our admiration to those other gallant men whose high 
forms, in the sun^t of the old faith, stand transfigured on the horizon, tinged 
with me light of its dying glory. 

Secrets^ Bedyll complained to Cromwell of the obstinacy of certain friars 
and monks, who, he thought, would confer a service on the country hy dying 
quietly, lest honest men should incur unmerited obloquy in putting uiem to 
death. Among these, the brethren of the Ijondon Charterhouse were especially 
mentioned as recalcitrant, and they were said at the same time to bear a hi^ 
reputation for holiness. In a narrative written by a member of this body, 
we are brought face to face, at their time of with one of the few religious 
establishments in E^land which conlinu(‘<l to deserve the name. The writer 
was a certain Maurice Channey,” probably an Irishman. He went through 
the same sufferings with the rest of the brethren, and was one of the small 
fraction who finally gave way under the trial. He was set at liberty, and 
escaped abroad ; and in penance for his weakness, he left on record the touching 
story of his fall, and of the triumph of his bolder companions. 

He commences with his own confession. He hod fallen when others stood. 
He was, as he says, an unworthy brother, a Saul among the prophets, a Judas 
among the apostles, a child of Ephraim turning himself back in the day of 
battle ; for which his cowardice, while his brother monks were saints in heaven, 
he was doing penance in sorrow, tossing on the waves of the wide world. Ite 
early chapters contain a loving, lingering picture of his cloister life — to him 
the perfection of earthly happiness. A thousiiml years of the world's history 
had rolled by, and these lonely islands of prayer had remained still anchored 
in the stream ; the strands of the ropes which held them, wearing now to a 
thread, and very near their last parting, but still unbroken. His pages are 
filled with the old familiar stories of visions and miracles; of strange adven- 
tures befalling the chalices and holy wafers; of angels with wax candles — 
innocent phantoms which flitted roimd brains ami minds fevered by ascet- 
icism. 

Such was the society of the monks of the Charterhouse, who, in an era 
too late for their continuance, and guilty of b^’ing unable to read the signs 
of the times, were summoned to wage unequal battle with the world. From 
the commencement of the divorce cause they had espoused instinctively the 
queen’s side; they had probably, in common with their affiliated house at 
Sion, believed unwisely in the nun of Kent; and, as pious Catholics, they 
regarded the refonning measures of the parliament with dismay and con- 
sternation. 'Hie regular clergy through the kingdom had bent to the storm. 
The conscience of tlie London Carthusians was less elastic ; they were the first 
and, with the exception of More and Fisher, the only recusants. 

In the openii^ of the following year (1535) the first uncertainty was at an 
end; it was publicly understood ^at peisons who had previously given cause 
for suspicion might be submitted to question. When this bitter news was 
no longer doubtful, the prior called the convent together and gave them 
notice to prepare for what was coming. They lay already under the 
of treason; and he anticipated, among other evil consequences of disobedience, 
the immediate dissolution of the hou^. "Then all who were present,” says 
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Chsnney, “ burst into tears, and cried with one voice, * Let us die tc^ther in 
our integrity, and heaven and earth shall witness for us how unjustly we are 
cut off.' So then, bidding us prepare for the worst, that the Lord when he 
knocked might find us ready, he desired us to choose each our confessor, 
and to confess our sins one to another, giving us power to grant each other 
absolution. 

" Then rising from his place ho went direct to the eldest of the brethren, 
who was sitting nearest to himself, and kneeling before him, begged his for- 
giveness for any offence which in heart, word, or deed he might have com- 
mitted against him. Thence he procoeded to the next, and said the same; 
and so to the next, through us all, we following him and saying as he did, 
each from each imploring pardon.” 

Thus, with unobtrusive nobleness, did these poor men prepare themselves 
for their end ; not less beautiful in their resolution, not less deserving the 
everlasting remembraneo of mankind, than those three hundred who in the 

summer morning sat combing their golden 
hair in the passes of Thermopyla). We will 
not regret their cause; there is no cause for 
which any man can more nobly suffer than 
to witness that it is better for him to die 
than to speak words which he does not 
mean. Nor, in this their hour of trial, were 
they left without higher comfort, 

“The third day after,” the story goes on, 
“was the maas of the Holy Ghost, and God 
made known his presence among us. For 
when the host wfis lifted up, there came as 
it wore a whisper of air, which breathed 
upon our faces as we knelt, Some perceived 
it with the bo<lily senses; all felt it as it 
thrilled into their hearts. And then followed 
a sweet, .soft sound of music, at which our 
venerable father was so moved, God being 
thus abundantly manifest among us, that 
he sank down in tears, and for a long time 
could not (ymtinuc the sei-vice, we all remaining stupefied, hearing the melody, 
and feeling the marvellous effects of it upon our si)irit5, but knowing neither 
whence it came nor whither it went. Only our hearts rejoiced as we per- 
ceived that God was with us indee/J.” C(jinft)rtrd and resolute, the brother- 
hood awaited patiently the approach of the commissioners. 

We are instinctively inclined to censure an interference with persons who at 
worst were but dreamers of the cloi.ster, and whose innocence of outward 
offences we imagine might have served them for a shield. Unhappily, behind 
the screen-work of those poor saints a whole Irish insurrection waa blazing in 
madness and fury, and in the northern English counties were some sixty thou- 
^d persons ready to rise in arms. In these great struggles men are formidable 
in proportion to their virtues. The noblest Protestants were chosen by the 
Catholics for the stake. The fagots were already growing which were to bum 
Tyndalc, the translator of the Bible. It was the habit of the time, as it is 
the habit at all times of danger, to spare the multitude but to strike the 
leaders, to make responsibility the shadow of power, to choose for puni^- 
ment the most eificacious representatives of the spirit which it was necessary 
to subdue. 
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The influence of the Caxthusians, with that of the two great men who were 
following the same road to the same goal, determined miiltitudes in attitude 
which they would assume and in the duty which thej would choose. The 
Carthusians, therefore, were to be made to bend; or, if they could not be bent, 
to be made epmples in their punishment as they had made themselves ex- 
amples in their resistance. They were noble and good ; but there were others 
in London good and noble as they, who were not of their fold, and whose 
virtues, thenceforward more requiim by England than cloistered aacnticisms, 
had been blighted under the shadow of the papacy. The Catholics had chosen 
the alternative either to crush the free thought which was bursting from the 
soil, or else to be crushed by it ; and the future ol the world could not be sacri- 
ficed to preserve the exotic graces of mcdiicval saints. They fell, gloriously 
and not unprofitably. They were not allowed to stay the course of the Refor- 
mation, but their sufferings, nobly borne, sufficed to recover the sjnmpathy 
of after-ages for the faith which they professed. 

On the 4th of May the execution took place cl Tyburn, under circumstances 
which marked the occasion with peculiar meaning. The punishment in case 
of high treason was very terrible. The English were a hard, fierce people, 
and with these poor sufferers the law of tfe land took its course without 
alleviation or interference. But another feature distinguished the present 
execution. For the first time in English history, ecclesiastics were brought 
out to suffer in their habits, without undergoing the previous ceremony of 
degradation. Thencefonvard the world knew that, as no sanctuary any 
more should protect traitors, .so the sacred offiix) should avail as little; and 
the hardest blow which it had yet recem>d was thus dealt to sufKirstition, shak- 
ing from its place in the minefa of all men the key-stone of the whole system. 
To the last moment escape was left open, if the prisoners would submit. As 
one by one they went to their death, the council, at each fresh horrible spec- 
tacle, urged the survivors to have pity on theJtmcdves ; but they urged them in 
vain. The faces of these men did not grow’ pale ; their voices did not shake ; 
they declared themselves liege subjects of (he king and olxxlient children of 
holy church, “giving God thanks that they were held w’orthy to suffer for 
the truth.” All died without a munnur. Tnc stem work was ended with 
quartoring the bodies ; and the ann of Houghton was hung up as a bloody sign 
over the archway of the Charterhouse, to awe the remaining brothers into 
submission. 

So fell the monks of the London Charterhouse, .splintered to pieces— for 
so only could their resistance he overconu^by tlni iron sceptre and the iron 
Land which held it. They w'ere, however, .alone ot their kind. There were 
many, perhaps, who washed to resemble them, who would have imitated their 
example had they flared. But all Ixmt except these. If it had been otherwise, 
the Reformation would have been impassible, and perhaps it would not have 
been needed. 

The kii»g was not w'ithout feeling. It w’as no matter of indifference to him 
that he found himself driven to such stem courses with his sulijects; and as 
the golden splendour of his manhootl w’jis thus suddenly clouding, “he com- 
manded all about his court to poll their heads,” in public token of mourning; 
“and to give them example, he eausofl his own head to be polled, and from 
thenceforth his Ix^ard to be knottefl, and to Ixi no more sliaven.” 

The friars of Charh'rhouse suffered for their CatlK)lic faith, a.s Protestants 
had suffered and were; still to suffer for theirs. Iti (liis same month of May 
in the same year the English annals contain another entry of no less sad 
significance. 
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THE EZECimON OF HSHEB AND MOBE 

After the execution of the Carthusians it became a question what should 
be done with Rsher, the bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More. They 
had remained for a year in the Tower undisturbed. It was a hard case, for 
the bishop was sinking into the grave with age and sickness, and More had 
the highest reputation of any living man. But they had chosen to make 
tbems^ves conspicuous as confessors for Catholic truth; though prisoneis in 
the Tower, they were in fact the most effectual champions of the papal claims, 
and if their disobedience had been passed over, the statute coidd nave been 
enforced against no one. The same course was followed as with the Carthu- 
sian monks. On the 7tli of May a deputation of the council waited on the 
prisoners in the Tower for an acknowledgment of the supremacy. They 
refused: Fisher, after a brief hesitation, peremptorily; More declining to 
answer, but also giving an indirect denial. After repeated efforts had bwn 
made to move them, and made in vain, their own lan^age, as in the preceding 
trials, furnished materia! for their indictment; and the law ofiScers of tlic 
crown who were to conduct the prosecution were the witnesses under whose 
evidence they were to be tried. It was a strange proceeding, to be excused 
only, if excu^ at all, by the pressure of the times. 

Yet five weeks elapsed and the government still hesitated. Once more 
Fisher was called upon to submit, with the intimation that if he refused he 
must bear the consequences. Ilis reply remained what it had been, and on 
the 17th of June ho was taken down in a boat to Westminster Htill, where the 
special commission was sitting. The proceedings at his trial arc thus briefly 
summed up in the official record: “Thurwlay, after the feast of St. Barnabas, 
John Fisher w.'is brouglit to tlu* bar by Sir William Kingston, constable of 
the Tower. Ideads not guilty. Venire awarded. Verdict — guilty. Judg- 
ment as usual in cases of treason.” 

It was a swift sentence, and swiftly to be executed. Five days were 
allowed him to prepare himself ; and the more austere features of the penalty 
were remitted with some show of pity. lie was to die by the axe. Mercy 
was not to be hoped for. It does not seem to have been sought. He was 

E ast eighty. The earth on tlic edge of the grave was already crumbling under 
is feet, and death had little to make it fearful. When the last morning 
dawned, he dressed himself carefully — as he said, for his marriage day. The 
distance to Tower Hill was short. He was able to walk, and he tottered 
out of the prison gates, bolding in his hand a closed volume of the New Testa- 
ment. The crowd flocked about him, and he was heard to pray toat, as this 
book had been his best comfort and companion, so in that hour it might give 
him some special strength and speak to liim as from his Lord. Then opening 
it at a venture, he read : “ This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast .sent.” It was the answer to his prayer, 
and he continued to repeat the words as he was led forward. 

On the scaffold he chanted the Tc Dmm, and then, after a few prayers, 
knelt down, and meekly laid his head upon a pillow where neither care nor 
fear nor sickness would ever vex it more. Many a spectacle of sorrow had 
been witnessed on that tragic spot, but never one more sad than thb, never 
one more painful to think or speak of. When a nation is in toe thr^ of 
revolution, wild spirits are abroad in the storm; and poor human nature 
presses blindly forward with toe burden which Ls laid upon it, f/iaaing aside 
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the obstacles in its path with a recklessness which, in calmer hours, it would 
fear to contemplate. 

Sir Thomas More followed, his fortunes linked in death, as in life, to 
those of his friend. He was left to the last — in hope, perhaps, that the 

example would produce an effect which persuasion could not. But the example, 
if that was the object, worked to far otlier purpose. From More’s high-tem- 
pered nature such terrors fell harmless, as from enchanted armour. Death 
to him was but a passing from one country to anodier, and he had all along 
anticipated that his prison was the ante-chambcr of the scaffold. He had 
indeed taken no pains to avoid it. On the 7tli of May he was examined by 
the same persons who examined Fisher, and he was interrogated agsin and 
again in subsequent interviews. His hmnour did not allow him to answer 
questions directly ; he played with his catiwiusts, and did not readily furnish 
them with materials for a charge. At length sufiicient evidence was obtained. 



BijOody G&tb in tkf. Tower 


On the 26th of June a true bill Wt-is found against him by the grand jury of 
Middlesex ; and on the 1st of July the high commission sat again in Westminster 
Hall, to try the most illustrious prisoner wlio ever listened to his sentence 
there. 

The sentence was inevitable. It w'as jiroriounced in the ordinary fonn, 
but the usual punishment for tresison was commuted, as it had been with 
Fisher, to death upon the scaffold ; and this last favour was communicated 
as a special instance of the royal clemency. More’s wit was always ready. 
“God forbid,” he answered, “that the king show Juiy more such mercy unto 
any of my friends; and God bless all my posterity from such jiardons.” The 
pa^ant was over, for such a trial was little mom. As the proce.s.sion formed 
to lead back the “condemned traitor” to the Tower, the commissioners once 
inore adjured him to have pity on himself, and offered to reopen the court 
if he would reconsider his resolution. More smiled, and replied only a few 
words of graceful farewell. He then left the hall, and to spare him the exertion 
of the walk he was allowed to return by water. 
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At the Tower steps one of those scenes occurred which have oast so rich 
a pathos round the closine story of this illustrious man. “ When ffir Thmnas,” 
writes the srandson. Wifliam Roper,* "was now come to the Tower wharf, 
his best beloved diild, my aunt Roper, desirous to see her father, whom die 
feared she should never see in this world after, to have his last blessing, gave 
there attendance to meet him ; whom as soon as she had espied she ran nastily 
unto him, and without consideration or care for herself, passing tlirough the 
midst of the throng and guard of men, who with bills and halberts compassed 
him around, there openly in the sight of them all embraced him, and took him 
about the neck and kissed him, not able to say any word but ‘Oh, my 
father ! oh, my father !’ He, liking well her most natural and dear affection 
towards him, gave her his fatherly blessing; tolling her that whatsoever 
he should suffer, though he were innocent, yet it was not without the will of 
God; and that He knew well enough all the seerets of her heart, counsel- 
ling her to neeommodate her nill to God’s blessed pleasure, and to be patient 
for his loss. 

“She was no sooner parted fiom him and had gone scarce ton stops, when 
she, not satisfied with the former farewell, like one who had forgot herself, 
ravished with the entire love of so worthy a father, having neither respect 
to herself nor to the pmss of people about him, suddenly turned back and ran 
hastily to him, and took him about the neck and divers times together kissed 
him; whereat he spoke not a word, but, carrying still his gravity, tears fell 
also from his eyes ; yea, tliere W'ore very few in all the troop who could refrain 
hereat from weeping, no, not the guards themselves. Yet at last with a full 
heart she was severed from him, at which time another of our women em- 
braced him; and my aunt’s maid Dorothy Oollis did the like, of whom he said 
after, it was homely but very lovingly done.” 

More's relation with his daughter forms the most beautiful feature in his 
history. His letters to her in i-arly life are of unequalled grace, and she 
was perhap.3 the oiily pei.soii whom he veiy deeply loved. He never saw her 
again. The four days which remained to him he '•])ent in praj'cr and in scveic 
bodily discipline. On the night of the 5th c’f July, although he did not 
know the time wdiieh had been li\ed for Ins oxeeutioii, yet with an instinctive 
feeling that it W'as near, he sent her his hair shirt .md whip, as having no more 
need of them, with a pai ting blassing of affcetioii. 

About nine of the clock, July 6th, he was brought by the lieutenant out 
of the Tower, his beard being long, w'hich fashion he had never before used, 
his face pale and lean, carrying in Ills hands a red cross, casting liis eyes often 
towards heaven. lie had been uufKipular as a pidge, and one or two persons 
in the crowd were insolent to him; but the distance was short and soon over, 
as all else was nearly over now. The se.offold had been awkwardly erected, 
and shook as lie placed his font upon the ladder. "See me safe up,” he said 
to Kingston. “For my coming down I can shift for myself." He b^an to 
speak to the people, but the sheriff begged him not to proceed, and he con- 
tented himself with asking for their praycis, and desiring them to bear witness 
for him that he died in the faith of the holy Catholic church, and a faithful 
servant of God and the king. He then repeated the Miserere psalm on his 
knees. 

When he had ended and risen, the executioner, with an emotion which 
promised ill for the manner in which his part in the tragedy would be accom- 
plished, begged his forgiveness. More kissed him. “Thou art to do me 
the greatest benefit that I can receive,” he said. “Pluck up thy spirit, 
man, and be not afraid to do thine office. My neck is very short. Take 
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heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving of thine honesty.” *^6 
executioner offered to tie hJs eyes. "I wiD cover thm myself,” he said' 
and binding them in a doth which he had brought with him, he knelt and 
laid his head on the block. The fatal stroke was about to fall, when he 
eignnH for a moment’s delay while he moved aside his beard. “Pity that 
should be cut,” he murmured; "that has not committed trearon.” With 
which strange words, the strangest perhaps uttered at such a time, the lips 
most famous through Europe for doquencc and wi dom dosed forever. ^ 


THE AFTEnMATH OP MORE's DEATH 

The love of Margaret Roper contimicil to tli'.play itself in thof® unavailing 
tokens of tenderness to her Other’s remains by wliieh affection seeks to 
perpetuate itself; ineffeetu.'illy, indanl, for the object, but effectually for the 
softening of the heart and lor the exalting of tl e soul. She procured the 
head to be taken down from Lomlon Bridge, where odious passions had 
struggled in pursuit of an infernal immortality by placing it. She kept it 
during hcr life as a sacred relic, and was buried with this object of fondn^ 
in her arms nine years after. Erasmus® called her the ornament of Britain, 
and the flower of the learned matrons of England, at a time when education 
consisted only of the revived study of ancient learning. This great scholar 
survived More only a few month.s, but coinpo.se(l a beautiful account of his 
martyrdom, though, with his wonte<l timitlity, under an imaginary name. 

Perhaps (ieath of no individual ever produced, merely on account of 
his personal qualities, so much sorrow and horror as that of Sir Thomas 
More. A general cry sounded over Europe. Tht' just fame of the sufferer, 
the eloquent pen of his friend Knosmus,! the epusable pride of the Roman 
church in so glorious a martyr, and the atrocious effrontery of the naeans 
used to compass his destruction, eontributerl to sjiread the utmost indigna- 
tion. The more considerate portion of men began to pause at the sight of 
toe first illustrious blood spilt in religious division.s already threatenii^ part 
of toe horrors of which they soon after became toe occasion. Giovio,w an 
Italian historian, compared the tyranny of Henry to that preternatural wicked- 
ness which the Grecian legends Iiad embodietl under the appellation of Pha- 
laris. Carding Pole lashed the frenzy of his kinsman with vehement elo- 
quence, bewailing the fate of the iiiaityr in toe most affecting strains of 
oratory. Englishmen .abroail everywhem found ♦heir country the object of 
execration. Harvey, the resident at Veiiice, reported the anger of the Italians 
at the death of men of such honour .and virtue. “They openly speak,” he 
says, “of Catherine being put to death, .and of the princess Mary speedily 
following her mother.” He declares that all he hears disgusts him with public 
life, and disposes him to retim from such scenes. 

Had Henry VIII died in the twentieth year of his reign, his name might 
have come down to us as that of a festive and martial prince, with much of 
the applause which is lavished on giuety and enterprise', and of which some 
fragments, preserved in toe traditions of the people, too long served to screen 
the misr^e of his later years from historical justice. But the execution of 

’ In the month of Aujuint Erasmus wrote to .■» friend that the En(fliflh were now livmg in 
such a state of terror that they duret not write to forcienera or receive letters wm them. 
In fact, in all foreign countries where civilisadon had made progress, the fate of Fislier, and 
•till more of tiuit admirable wit and ucholar, the author of the Utopidt excited univeTBU 
execration ; and therOf at least, men could speak their nimdb loudlv.^ 
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,More marks the moment of the transition of his government from joviality 
and parade to a species of atrocity which distinguishes it from any other 
European ty ranny This singular revdution in his conduct has been ascribed 
to the death of Wolsey, which unbridled his passions and gave loose rein to his 
rage. That ftis was not the opinion forniM by Wolsey himself of the king, 
we know from his dying words, who knew his master enough to foreteU that 
he would prove unmanageable when his passions were rou^. Had Wolsey 
refused to concur in the divorce, he was not likely to have been better treated 
than More. Had ho stepped into blood, he must have waded onward, or he 
would have been struck down in his finst attempt to fly. 

The total change of Henry’s conduct relates still more to his deeds as a 
man than to his system as a king. He is the only prince of modem times 
who carried judicial murder into his bed, imbruing his hands in the blood of 
those whom he had caressed. Perhaps no other, since the emancipation of 
women from polygamy, put to death two wives for infidelity, divorced an- 
other, whom he owned to b(! faultl(«8, after twenty-four years of wedded 
friendship, and rejected a fourth without imputing blame to her, merely from 
an impulse of personal disgust. The acts of Henry which the order of time ' 
now requires to be related must have been much more his own than those of 
his political counsellors. > 

At Rome botli Fisher and More were considered as martyrs in the cause 
of the church; and as Henry had shown by many other measures that he was 
determined to keep no tenns with the papacy, on the 30th of August Paul 
III put his hand to a bull which allowed him ninety days to repent and 
appear at Rome in person, or by proxy; and in case of default, pronounced 
him and all his fautors ana abettors excommunicated — declared him to have 
forfeited his crown, and liis children by Anne Boleyn and their children to 
be incapable of inheriting it. Going still further, the pope enjoined all 
ChrLstian priests and mor.ks whatsoever to quit Heniy’s dominions; absolved 
Ills subjects from their oatlis of allegiance, and commanded them to take up 
arms against him. He also dissolved all Hemy’s treaties and alliances with 
Christian princes; prohibited all Christian nations from trading with Eng- 
land, and exhorted them to make war upon him luitil he should cease his 
schism and rebellion against the church. But it was deemed expedient to keep 
this thunder in reserve for the present, and so the pope suppressed the bull 
for a season. It was, however, known in England tliat tlie instrument had 
been drawn up, and this circumstance only exasperated the court and a 
lai-ge portion of the country. Henry was apprehensive of the power of the 
emperor, and he now opened negotiations with the Protestants of Germany, 
whose doctrines he had pronounced to be donmable.* 




CHAPTER V 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY VIII 


[1635-1647 A,D.l 

The separation from Rome was effected in a way in which such a 
man was likelj^ to effect it. It sprang; from a purely pemonal and even 
a sensual motive. Henry tiirew off the authority of the pope sim- 
plv because he was tired of a staid and elderly wife, and haa fallen 
inlove with a flif'litv young woman. But the moment the thing was 
done, he justified his arts to himself iu reforming the rhurrh accord* 
ing to the ideas of the better men around him. Many of the ^at 
houses of modem Kiigland, tire Bussells, the Herberts, the Wri- 
othesleys, owe their origin to tluit splendid ^ urt. Over them all 
towered the king’s stately form, “tlie majestic lord that broke the 
bonds of Rome,” and whose course through life was accompanied 
^ the freejuont tliud of the e.vecutioncr's axe. The spirit of tlie 
Renaissance of the new learning, as it was called in England, was 
not a spirit of liberty. — S. 11. GAnoiNEK.b 

Henry had now obtained the great object of his ambition. His suprem- 
acy in religious matters had been establislied by act of parliament ; it had 
been admitted by the nation at largc^thc members of every clerical and 
monastic body h^ confirmed it by their subscriptions, and its knoivn oppo- 
nents had atoned for their obstinacy by suffering the penalties of treason. 
Still the extent of his ecclesiastical pretensions remained subject to doubt 
.and discussion. That he meant to exclude the authority hitherto exercised 
by the pontiffs was sufficiently evident; but most of the clergy, while they 
acknowledged the new title assumed by the king, still maintained that the 
church had inherited from her founder the power of preaching, of admin- 
istering the sacraments, and of enforcing spiritual discipline by spiritual cen- 
sures — a power which, as it was not derived from, so neither could it be 
dependent on, the will of the civil magistrate. Henry hiinself did not clearly 
explain, perhaps knew not how to c.\plain, his own sentiments. If on the 
one hand he was willing to push his ecclesiastical prerogative to its utmost 
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lirmts, on the other he was checked by the contrai7 tendmcy of thow pm- 
ciples which he had published and maintained in his treatise against Luther. 
In his answer to the objections proposed to him by the convocation at York, 
he clothed his meaning in ambiguous language, and carefully eluded the 
real point in discussion. 

.Another question arose respecting the manner m which the supremacy 
was to be exercis^. As the king had neither law nor precedent to guide 
him, it became necessary to determine the duties which belonged to him in 
his new capacity, and to establish an additional office for the conduct of 
ecclesiastical affairs. At its head was placed the man whose counsels had 
first Hiigg pgtpd the attempt, and whose industry had brought it to a success- 
ful tennWtion. 


CROMWELL MADE VICAB-GEKERAIj (163.S A.D.) 

Cromwell* already held the offices of chancellor of the exchequer and of 
first secietary to the king. He was, after some delay, appointed “ the royal 
vicegerent, vicar-general, and principal commissary, with all the spiritual., 
authority belonging to the king as head of the church, for the due adminis- 
tration of justice in all cases touching the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and the 
godly reformation and redress of all errors, heresies, and abuses in the said 
church.” As a proof of the high estimation in which Henry held the suprem- 
acy, he allotted to his vicar the precedence of all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, and even of the great officers of the crown. In parliament Crom- 
well sat before the archbishop of Canterbury; he superseded that prelate 
in the presidency of the convocation. It was with difficulty that the clergy 
suppressed their murmurs when they saw at their head a man who had never 
taken orders nor graduated in any university ; but their indignation increased 
when they found that the same pre-eminence was claimed by any of his clerks, 
whom he might commission to attend as his deputy at their meetings. 

Their degradation, however, was not yet consummated. It was resolved 
to probe the sincerity of their submission, and to extort from them a practical 
acknowledgment tliat they derived no authority from Christ, but were merely 
the occasional delegates of the crown. We have on this subject a singular 
letter from Leigh and Ap Rice, two of the creatures of Cromwell, to their 
master. On the ground that the plenitude of ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
vested in him as vicar-general, they adviswl that the powers of all the dig- 
nitaries of the church should be suspjmdetl for an indefinite period. If the 
prelates claimed authority by divine right, they would then be compelled to 
produce their proofs; if they did not, they must petition the king for the 
restoration of their powers, and thus acknowledge the crown to be the real 
fountain of spiritual jurisdiction. This suggestion was eagerly adopted; the 
archb'i^op, by a circular letter, informed the other prelates that the king, 
intending to make a general visitation, had suspended the powers of all the 
ordinaries within the realm ; and these, having submitted with due humility 
during a month, presented a petition to be restored to the exercise of their 
usual authority. 

In cons^uence a commission was issued to each bishop separately, au- 
thorising him, during tli(! king's pleasure, and as the king’s deputy, to do 

P "Cromwell, after the fall of his master, Woleey, gained ou the affections of Henry VIII 
till he acquired as great an ascendancy, and nearly ns much power, as the cardinal hw pos- 
sessed during the preceding part of the rrign; and whatever office he happened to hold, he 
was looked up to as the mover of the entire machine of the state.’’— BiiEwtsB.e] 
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whatever belonged to the office of a bishop besides those things which, accord- 
ing to the sacred writings, were conunitted to his charge, hut for Ihis 
imuigence a most singular reason was assigned: not that the government 
of biimops is necess^ for the church, but that the king’s vicar-general, on 
account of the multiplicity of business witli which he was loaded, could not 
be everywhere present, and that many inconveniences might arise if delays 
and interruptions were admitted m the exercise of his authority. 


VISITATION AND DISSOLUTION OF THE MON VSTEttlES (1535-1536 A.D.) 

Some years had elapsed since the bishop of P.iris had ventured t^ pre- 
dict that whenever the cardinal of York should forfeit the royal favour, the 
spoliation of the clergy would be the consequence of his disgrace. That pre- 
diction was now verified. The example of Germany had proved that the 
church might be plundered with impunity; and Cn mwell had long ago prom- 
ised that the assumption of the supremacy sho ild place the wealth of the 
clerical and monastic bodies at the mercy of the crown. Hence that minia- 
tcr, encouraged by the success of his former coutLsels, ventured to propose 
the dissolution of the monasteries; and the motion was received with welcome 
by the king, whose thirst for money was not exceeded by his love of power; 
by the lords of the council, who alieady promised themselves a considerable 
share in the spoils; and by Archbisliop Graniner. The conduct of the busi- 
ness was intrusted to the aujicrior cunning and experience of the favourite, 
who undertook to throw the mask of religious zeal over the proceedings. 

With this view a general visitation of the monasteries was enjoined by 
the head of the church ; commissioners of inquiry by his lay vicar were 
selecU'd ; and to these in pairs were allotUHl particular districts for the exercise 
of their talents and imlustry. The imstructions which they reeeived breathed 
a spirit of piety and reformation, and were formed on the model of those 
formerly used m episcopal and legatiiie visitation; so that, to men not in- 
trusted with the secret, the object of Henry appeared, not the abolition but 
the support and improvement of the monastic institute. But the visitors 
thomseVes were not men of high slaruliiig or reputation in the church. They 
were clerical adventurers of very equivocal character, who had solicited the 
appointment, and had pledged themselves to effect, as far as it might be pos- 
sible, the object of that aiipointmcnt, that is, the extinction of the estab- 
lishments which they should visit.** 

In the height of summer in 1535, three leiiiiicd doctors set forth upon 
excursions into various part.s of Hiiglaiid, eatli having in his pocket a com- 
mission from the “ vicegerent of the king in all hi,s ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
within the realm." Doctor Layton is a most amusing correspondent of the 
vicegerent, and has capital stories to tell ol the prior of Maiden Bradley, in 
Wilts, about his relics, and of his leas ancient realities, namely, six children, 
of whom his sons “lie tall men waiting uixiii him.” The worthy commis- 
sioner sent some of the curiosities to Cromwell, such as “Mary Magdalen’s 
girdle.” Articles of more intrinsic value were in his keeping : “ I have crosses 
of silver and gold, some which I send you not now, because I have more 
that shall be deliveretl me this night by the prior of Maiden Bradley himself,” 
The visitors anticipated that clause of the act for the Suppression, which 
gave the king “all the ornaments, jewels, goods, and chattels” of the heads 
of the monastic houses, from the 1st of March, 153.5. This was a large power 
to be intrusted to the visitors, and they never neglected to exercise it. They 
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had router work to perform, which Doctor La 3 rtoa, at any rate, app^ua to 
have Bet about with hearty goodwill, however odious that work may seem 
to our more fastidious notions of the office of a gentleman. But we have 
one painful feeling in reading them — even more pamful than the exposure of 
hypocrisy and licentiousness — the tone in which these matters are spoken of. 

Proude/ says that “ tourists, who in their day-dreams among these fair 
ruins are inclined to complam of the sacrilege which wasted the houses of 
prayer," may study with advantage the account of the "moral ruin," of 
which “the outward beautiful ruin was but a symbol and a consequence." 
May we not add that the historian, who presents this account of the low 
morality of the ancient clergy, might have also given us the following glimpse 
of the noble aims of the new statesmen? To Cromwell the leamra com- 
missioners wrote, in the same letter which describes the frauds of Ihe abbot, 
these significant words: “There is a monk of the house, called Marmaduke, 
to whom Mr. Timms left a prebend in Ripon church, now abiding upon the 
some prebend, the wisest monk within England of that coat, and wcU learned 
— twenty years officer and ruler of all tliat house— a wealthy fellow, which 
will give you six hundred marks to make him abbot there, and pay you im-. 
mediately after the election,” 

That this mode of propitiating favour was perfectly understood before the 
final destruction of the monastic houses was resolved upon, may be inferred 
from a letter of Latimer, of all men; who doe.s not hesitate to write to Crom- 
well to avert the suppression of the priory of Groat Malvern, by saying, “ If 
five hundred marks to the king’s highness, with two hundred marks to your- 
self for your goodwill, might occasion the promotion of his intent, at least 
way for the time of his life, he doubteth not to make his friends for the same.” 

_ Let us not in charity believe that all these men were of lying tongues and 
evil lives. Let us not imagine that all nuns were sensual and ignorant. The 
very commissioners thomsolvc’s speak of many nunneries as above all suspicion.0 

A bill was introduced, March 4t.h, 1.536, and hurried, though not without 
opposition, through the two houses, * giving to the king and hie heirs all monastic 
establishments the clear yearly value of whlcli did not exceed two hundred 
pounds, with the property belonging to them lioth real and personal, vesting 
the possession of the buildings and lands in those persons to whom the king 
should assign them by letters patent. It was calculated that by this act 
about three hundred and eighty communities would be dissolved, and that 
an addition of thirty-two thousand pounds would be made to the yearly revenue 
of the crown, besides the present receipt of one hundred thousand in money, 
plate, and jewels. This parliament, by its obsequious compliance with every 
intimation of the royal will, had deserved, if any parliament could deserve, 
the gratitude of the king. To ple.ase him it had altered the succession, had 
new-modelled the whole frame of ecclesiastical government, and had multi- 
plied the prerogatives and added to the revenue of the crown. Commis- 
sioners were now named to e.\ccute the last act for the suppression of the 
smaller monasteries. 

Their instructions ordered them to proceed to each house within a pai^ 
ticular district, to announce its dissolution to the superior and the brother- 
hood, to make an inventory' of the effects, to secure the convent seal and 
the title-deeds, and to dispose of the inhabitants according to certain rules. 
But the statute which vested these establishments in the king left it to his 

‘ SpdmBn tells tis that it stuck long in the house of commons, and would not tmmm tUl 
the king sent for the commons, and told them he would have the bill pass, or take off some 
of their heads. 
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discretion to found them anew — a provision which, while it left a gleam of 
hope to the soffererB, ^w considerable sums of mon^ into the pockets of 
Cromwell and his deputies. The monks of each community flattered themselves 
with the expectation of escaping from the general shipwredc, and sought 

presents and annuities to secure the protection of the minister and the 
v^tons. On the other hand, the favourites, to whom Hemy had already 
engaged to give or sell the larger portion of these establishments, were not 
leas liberal in their offers, nor less active in their endeavours to hasten the 
dissolution. 

The result of the contest was, that more than a hundred monasteries 
obtained a respite from immediate destruction, an 1 of these the larger number 
wem founded agam by the king’s letters 
patent, though each of tliem paid the price 
of that favour by the surrender of a valuable 
portion of its possessions With respect to 
the suppressed houses, the superior received 
a pension for life ; of the monks, those who 
had not reached the ago of twenty-four 
were absolved from then vows and sent 
adrift Into the world without any provision; 
tile others were divided into two classes. 

Such as wished to contmuc in the profession, 
were dispersed among the largei monas- 
teries; those who did not, wore told to 
apply to Cranmer or Cromwell, who would 
fmo them employments suited to their ca- 
pwities. The lot of the nuns was. nion 
distressing. Each received a single gown 
from the king, and was left to support her- 
self by her own industry, or to seek relief 
from the chanty and commiseration of 
others 

If we may form an opinion from the 
preamble of the statute of 1536, bv which 
icligious houses not above the yearly value 
of two hundred pounds were given to the 
king, the framers of the act, and the par- 
liament which assented to it, intended the 
suppression of the monasteries there to 
stop. The statute proposes that the mem linioANTiNr Jacxct aud Aiwuairos 
hers of the smeller houses shall be removed fbixteenth century ) 

to “divers great and solemn monasteries 

of this realm, wherein, thanks be to God, religion is nght well kept and 
observed.” This was deliberately asserted, after the visitation had been 
proceedmg for more than six months 

The statute of 1539, simply entitled “An act for dissolution of abbeys,” 
swept the whole monastic system away, without asygnmg any reason beyond 
tile flagrant untrutii, that the abbots, abbesses, and other governors of the 
houses, "of their own free and voluntary minds, goodwills, and assents, with- 
out constramt, coaction, or compiilsion,” had since the 4th of Februaw, 
1536, assigned their possessions to the king, and renounced all title to the 
same. We merely notice this final act of confiscation here, and pass on to the 
general course of our nanative. 

B H.— VOL. XIX u 
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PARLIAMENT AND POLITICAL ECONOMT 

Hie act for the dissolution of the smaller religious houses was passed in 
Mftrrh The parliament had existed for seven years, durii^ which it had 
ima j a tAH in some of the greatest changes of internal poli^ which England had 
ever witnessed. It had laboured, too, as previous parliaments had labour^, 
m devising remedies for social evils, after the prescriptive fashion of believing 
that laws could regulate prices, and that industry was to be benefited by 
enacting how maniuacturere should tan leather or dye cloth, and what trades 
shouldre carried on in particular towns. It is held to be evidence of the 
nftlmnwM with which the statesmen of this parliament proceeded in their great 
work of ecclesiastical reform, that tliey passed “arts to protect the public 
against the frauds of money-making tradesmen; to provide that shoes and 
boots should be made of honest leather; that food should be sold at fair prices; 
that merchants should part with their goods at fair profits.” Such battles 
against "those besetting basenesses of human nature, now held to be so 
invincible that the influences of them are assumed as the fundamental axioms 
of economic science,” are declared by Froude / to be more glorious “ than even 
the English constitution or the English lituigy.” 

Wiuiout looking farther than the reeords of this parliament, we may 
venture to suggest that these victories had no perruaiient influence in making 
any product reaper or better, but were the greatest ob8tad<*s to improvement, 
and therefore prevented a wider diffusion of things convenient for man. Was 
the manufacture of cloth likely to !«■ improved, when the use of various dyeing 
woods that were brought to TCurofje after the discovery of America — “Brasil, 
and such other like subtleties” — ^was forbidden? Could the yeoman and 
the labourer obtain a bettor or a cheaper coat, when graziers and husbandmen 
were prohibited from weaving, fulling, or she.aring cloth in their houses? The 
statutes for regulating ibe prices ot land confess the utter fruitlessness of such 
enactments. 

One more glimpse at these notable expedients “to compel all classes of 
persons to be true men” in spite of “the fuiulamental axioms of economic 
science,” The regulating parliament decrees that flesh is to be sold by weight ; 
that beef and pork are to bo sold at a hsdfj)enny a pound, and mutton and 
veal at throe farthings. But there are some others to lx* consulted in this 
matter besides the butchers. What if tlie glaziers will not sell fat cattle to 
the butchers at a proportionate rate? The* next session an act is passed to 
compel them. But one inevitable consequence ensues — it is not remunerative 
to the graziers to breed and laltcu cattle; so in two years more a scarcity 
ensuCT, the direct result of the legislation. And then, “ the king’s highness, weU 
considering the great deartli of all manner of victuals which be now, and since 
the making of the said statutes,” suspends their operations for four years, 
uid leaves graziers and butchers to settle the prices of meat “without pain, 
imprisonment, forfeiture, or penalty.”? 

During the last three years Catherine with a small establishment had 
resided on one of the royal manors. In most points she submitted without a 
munnur to the ro^al pleasure; but no promise, no intimidation could induce 
her to for^ the title of queen, or to acknowledge the invalidity of her mar- 
riage, or to accept the offer made to her by her nephew of a safe and honour- 
able asylum either in Spain or Flanders. It was not that she sought to 
gratify her pride, or to secure her personal interests; but she still chenWd a 
persuasion that her daughter Mary might at some future period be c^ed to 
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the throne, and on that account refused to stoop to any concession Tvhidi 
might endan^ or weaken the r^t cS the princess. In her retirement she 
was harassedf with angry messages from the king: sometimes her servants 
were discharged for obeying her orders; sometimes were sworn to follow the 
instructions which they should receive from the court. Forest, her confes- 
sor, was imprisoned and condemned for high treason; the act of succ^on 
was pas^d to defeat hex claim; and she bdieved that Fisher and More had 
lost their lives merely on account of their attachment to her cause. 

Her bodily constitution was gradually enfeebled by mental suffering; and 
feeling her h^th decline, she repeated a req^ucst, which had often been reused, 
that are might see her daughter once at least l)eforc her death; for Mary, 
from the time of the divorce, had been separated from the company that me 
mi^t not imbibe the principles of her mother. But at the age of twenty she 
comd not be ignorant of the injuries which both had suffered, and her resent- 
ment was daily strengthened by the jealousy of a hostile queen and the 
caprice of a despotic father.^ Henry had the cruelty to refuse this last con- 
solation to the unfortunate Catherine, who from her death-bed dictated a short 
letter to “her most dear lord, king, and husband.” She conjured him to think 
of his salvation; forgave him all the wrongs which he had done her; recom- 
mended their daughter Mo^ to his paternal prott'ction; requested that her 
three maids might be provided with suitable marriages, and that her other 
servants might mceive a year’s wages. As he perused the letter, the stem 
heart of Henry was softened; he even shed a tear, and desired the ambassador 
to bear to her a kind and consoling message. But she died before his arrival, 
January 8th, 1536 ; and was buried by the Eng’s direction with becoming pomp 
in the abbey church of Peterborough. The reputation which she had acquired 
on the throne did not suffer from her disgiace. Her affabUity and meekness, 
her piety and charity, had been the theme of universal praise ; the fortitude 
with which she bore her wrongs raised her still higher m the estimation of 
the public. 


ANNE BOLEVN IN DIBOEACE 

Four months did not elapse before Catherine was followed to the grave by 
Anne Boleyn. But their end was very different. The divorced queen died 
peaceably in her bed ; her successful rival dieil by tlic sword of the headsman on 
the scaffold. The obstinacy of Henry had secured, as long as the divorce was 
in agitation, the ascendancy rtf Anne ; but wheT> that obstacle was removed, 
his caprice sought to throw off the shackles which he had forged for himself. 
His passion for her gradually subsided into coldness and neglect. The em- 
peror’s ambassador, Chapuys,^ wrote to his master in strong terms of Anne’s 
despotic will even over the king. His public humiliations at her hand must 
have rankled in his breast. Besides, he had found another sweetheart — 
someone not now known. She was not, however, the Maigaret Shelton who 
supplanted her, and was later supplanted by Jane Seymour. Henry had 
tired of Anne before Catherine's death, and would have divorced her but for 
the decision of his counsellors that if he divorced Anne, he must take b^k 
Catherine. 'This so enraged Henry that he exclaimed his wish that Catherine 
^d Mary were out of the way. 'The death of Catherine under suspicious 
circumstances followed. Chapuys does not hesitate to accirsc Henry of having 

' One great cause of oJfenre was that she persisted in ^ving to lierself the title of prin- 
cess, and refused it to Uie infant Elizabeth, whom she railed nothing but sister. On this 
account she was banished from court, and conSned to dilTerent houses in the country. 
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her paiaoned, and Friedmann' finds this contemporoty theory in many reroects 
{dauriUe. He inclines to believe that there was some truth m the later chai^ 
that Anne Boleyn procured the death of Catherine, but that Henry was 
im pli<«a*^ It is necessary to odd that Ghapujrs is not accepted as goapd 
by ail historians. Thus he says that Henry rejoiced at the news of Gathenne’s 
death, and wore a white plume and yellow, as did Anne. Others say that the 
king wept. 

But whether Catherine’s death had been natural or not, Anne soon realised 
that it did not improve her status as she had expected. She made overtures 
erf reconciliation with Princess Mary, who repulsed them with scorn. She felt 
that her only hope uas now in pregnancy; the birth of a son done could 

win back the smile of the king.o The 
indulgent lover became at last a sus- 
picious and unfeeling master. Thus in 
the beginning of 1^5 we accidentally 
discover her deeply in disgrace with him, 
and pitifully imploring the aid of the 
king of France to reconcile her with 
her husband. For that purpose she 
had employed Gontier, a gentleman 
Monging to the French embas^. We 
have no clue to the misunderstwding; 
but it is plain from the graphic de- 
scription in the despatch of Gontier, 
that Anne did not always enjoy amidst 
the splendours of royalty those halcyon 
(lays which she had anticipated, But 
whatever were her griefs at that time, 
they passed away and were forgotten. 
She thought no more of becoming a 
lost woinau, and at the death of 
Catherine made no secret of her joy.* 
Out of respect for the Spanish prin- 
cess, the king had ordered his servants 
(o wear mourning on the day of her 
burial; but Anne dressed herselt in 
robes of yellow silk, and openly declar^ 
that she was now indeed a queen, since 
she hud no longer a com^titor. In 
this, however, she was fatally deceived. 

Costume of thf Sheteenth Cimviit Among her maids was one named 

Jane Seymour, the daughter of a Imight 
of Wiltshire, who. to cqmil her superior elegance of person, added a gentle 
and playful disposition, as far removed from the Spanish gravity of Catherine 
as from that levity of manner which Anne had acquired in the French court.<* 
The season was now at hand when Anne was, in her turn, to experience 
some of the bitter pangs she had inflicted on her royal mistress. Her agonies 
were not the Icot poignant, because conscience must have told her thatit was 
retributive justice which returned the poisoned chalice to her own lips, when 
she, in like manner, found herself rivalled and supplanted by one of her female 

P Chaptiys t states that Anne had often upbraided Henry for cowardice in his mild treat- 
ment of Catherine, and had even thieatened to put Marv to death herself, if the king went to 
France and left her regent.] 
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attendants. Jane must have been a person of consummate art; f(» sl^ was 
on terms of great familiarity with the king before Anne entertained the slightest 
suspicion of their proceedings. Entering the room unexpectedly one day, the 
queen surprised .fane, seati^ on Henry’s knee, receivmg his caresses with 
every appearance of complacency. Struck as with a mortal blow at this, 
sij^t, Anne gave way to a transport of mingled grief and indignation. Heni^, 
dreading his consort’s agitation might prove fatal to his hopes of an heir, 
endeavoured to soothe and reassure her, saying, “ Be at peace, sweetheart, and 
all diall go well for thee.” But the cruel sho^ Anne had sustained brought 
on the pangs of premature travail ; and after some hours of protracted awny, 
during which her life was in imminent peril, she brought forth a dead son, 
January 29th. 

When the king was informed of this niisfurtune, instead of expressing the 
slightest sympathy for the sufTerings of his luckleas consort, he burst into her 
apartment and furiously upbraided her “with the loss of his boy.” Anne, 
with more spirit than prudence, passionately retorted “ that he had no one to 
blame but himself for this disappointment, which had been caused by her 
distress of mind about that wench, Jane Seymour.” Henry sullenly turned 
away, muttering, as he quitted her apartment, that " she should have no more 
boys by him.” 

These scenes, which occuiTed in January, 1536, may surely be regarded 
US the hrst act of the royal matrimonial tragedy which four months later was 
consummated ou Tower Hill. Anne slowly regained her health, but not 
her spirits. She knew the king's temper too well not to be aware toat her 
influence was at an end forever, ami that she must prepare to resign not only 
her place m his affection.s, but also in his state, to the new star by whom die 
had been eclipsed. When she found that she had no power to obtain the 
diranissal of her rival from the royal household, she became very mel ancholy, 
and withdrew herself from all the gaieties of the court, passing all her time 
in tJie most secluded spots of Greenwicli Park. 

It is also related that she wouki sit for hours in the quadrangle court of 
Greenwich Palace in silence and abstraction, or scekir;' a joyless pastime in 
playing with her little dogs and setting themJto fight with each omer. 'The 
king had entirely withdrawn himself from her company ever since her raA 
retort to his unfeeling reproach, and now they never met in private. She 
had not the consolation of her infant daughter's innocent smiles and endear- 
ments to beguile her lonely sorrow, for the princes-s Elizabeth was nursed in 
a separate establishment, and the sweet tie of maternity had been sacrificed 
to the heartless parade of stately ceremonials. She htid alienated the reganl 
and acquired the emiiity of her uncle Norfolk. Her royal .sister-in-law and 
early patroness, Maty, queen of PVance, was no more, and Suffolk, Henry’s 
principal favourite, was one of her greatest foes.J 


QUEEX ANNE UNDER ARREST (l53G A.D.) 

Unfortunately, if Henry had been unfaithful, Aune herself, by her levity 
and indiscretion, had furnished employment to the authors and retailers of 
scandal. Reports injurious to her honour had been circulated at court; they 
had reached the ear of Henrj', and some notice of them had been whisrared 
to Anne herself. The king, eager to rid himself of a woman whom he no 
longer loved, referred these reports to the council, and a committee was 
appointed to inquire into the charges against the queen. It consisted of the 
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lord chancellor, the dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, her own father, and several 
earls and jud^; who reported that sufficient proof had been discovered to 
convict her w incontinence, not only with Brereton, Norris, and Weston, of 
the privy chainber, and Smeton, the kind’s muacian, but even with her own 
brother. Lord llochford. They began with Brereton, whom they summoned 
on the Thursday before May-uny and committed immediately to the Tower, 
liie examination of Smeton followed on the Sunday, and the next morning, 
May 1st, he was lodmd in the same prison. 

On that day the lord Rochford appcaretl as principal challciiger in a tilting 
match at Greenwich, and was opposed by kSir Henry Norris as principal 
defendant. The king and Anne were both present; and it is said that, in one 
of the intervals between the courses, the queen, through accident or design, 
dropped her handkerchief from the balcony ; that Norris, at whose feet it fell, 
took it up and wiped his face with it; and that Henvy instantly changed colour, 
Btart^ from his seat, and retired. This talc Wfis probably invented to explain 
what followed; but the match was suddenly interrupted, and the king rode 
back to Whitehall with only six persons in his train, one of whom was 
Norris, hitherto an acknowledged favourite both witJi him and the queen. 
On the way Heniy rode with Noiris apart, and earnestly solicited him to 
deserve pardon by the confession of liLs guilt. He refused, strongly main- 
taining his irmoccnce, and on his arrival at Westminster was conducted to 
the Tower. 

Anne had been left under custorJy at Greenwich. The next morning she 
received an order to return by water; but was met on the river by the lord 
chancellor, the duke of Norfolk, and Cromwell, who informed her that she hacl 
been char^l with infidelity to the king’s lied. Falling on her knees, she 
prayed aloud that if she were guilty, Gotl might never grant her pardon. They 
delivered her to Kingston, the lieutenant of the Tower. Her brother Rochford 
had already been sent there ; Wcstoji and Siiw.ton followed; and preparations 
were made to bring all the prisoners to immcduitc trial.* From the moment 
of her exmfinement at Gieemvich Anne had forewien her fate, and abandoned 
herself to despair. Her affliction seemed to proflucc occasional aberrations 
of intellect. Sometimes she would sit absorbed in melancholy and drowned 
in tears, and then suddenly assume an air of unnatural gaiety and indulge in 
immoderate bursts of laughter. To those who waited on her she .said that she 
should be a saint in heaven ; that no rain would fall on the earth till she were 
delivcrwl from prison; and that the most grievous calamities would oppress 
the nation in punishment of her death. Jhit at times her mind was more 
composed, and then she gave her at1eiitio)i to devotional exercises, and for 
that purpose requested that a consecrated host might be placed in her closet. 

The apartment allotted for her pri.son was the same in which she hail slept 
on the night before her coronation. She immediately recollected it, saying 
that it was too good for her ; then falling on her knees, exclaimed, “ Jesus, have 
mercy on me ! ’* This exclamation was succeeded by a flood of tears, and 
that by a fit of laughter. To King.slon, the lieutenant of the Tower, she 
protested: “I am as clear from the company of man, as for sin, as I am clear 
from you. I am told that I shall lie accused by three men; and I can say no 
more but nay, though you should open iny body.” Soon afterwards she 

* Rochford, Weston, and Korris !iad stood hisli in the king’s favour. Tlie first two often 
played with him for lar^ sums at shovel-1 luaixl. dire, and otlier games, and bJm with the lady 
Aime. Norris was the only person wlioni he allowed to follow him into his bed-ch^ber. 
Smeton, though of mean origin, was in high favour with Henry. He is mentioned innumer* 
able times in Uie Privy Purse expenses. 
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exclaimed in ^at anguish: "0 Norris, hast thou accused me? Thou art in 
the Tower with me; and thou and 1 ^all die together. And thou, Mark 
(Smeton), thou art here too. Mr. Kinpton” (timimg to the lieutenant), "I 
sWl die without justice.” He assured her that, if were the poorrat subject 
in the realm, she would still have justice ; to which she replied with a loud 
burst of laughter. 

Under the mild administration of justice at the present day, the accused is 
never required to condemn himself; but in former times evely artifice was 
employed to draw matter of proof from the mouth of the prisoner by promises 
and threats, by private examinations in the presence of commissioners, and 
ensnaring questions put by the warders and attendants. Whatever was done 
or utterra within the walls of the Tower was carefully recorded, and trans- 
mitted to the council. Of the five male prisoners, four persisted in maintaining 
their innocence before the council. Smeton, on his first examination, would 
admit only some suspicious circumstances, but on the second he made a full 
disclosure of guilt; and even Norris, yielding to the strong solicitation of Sir 
William Fitzwilliam, followed his example. Anne had been interrogated at 
Greenwich. With her answers we are not acquainted; but she afterwards 
complained of the conduct of her imcle Norfolk, who, while she was speaking, 
^ooK his head and said, “Tut, tut.” At times she was cheerful, laughra 
heartily, and ate her meals with a good appetite.* 

From particulars extracted from the letters of the lieutenant, it is indeed 

E lain that her conduct had been imprudent; that she ha<l descended from 
er high station to make companions of her men-servants; and that she had 
even fen so weak as to listen to their declarations of love. But whether she 
rested here, or abandoned herself to the impulse of licentious desire, is a ques- 
tion which probably can never be detenuined. The records of her trial and 
conviction have mostly perished, perhaps by the hands of those who respected 
her memory ; and our judgment is held in suspense between the contradictory 
and unauthenticated statements of her friends and enemies. By some we 
are told that the first disclosure was made by a female in her service, who, 
being detected in an unlawful amour, sought to excuse herself by alleging the 
example of her luistreas ; by others, Uiat the suspicion of the king was awakened 
by the jealousy of Lady Rochford,^ who.se husband had been discovered either 
lying on, or leaning over, the bed of his sister. 

But that which wrought conviction in tlie royal mind was a deposition 
made upon oath by the lady Wingfield on her death-bed ; of which the first 
lines only remain, the remainder having been accidentally or designedly de- 
stroyed. This, however, with the depositions of the other witnesses, was 
emtiodied in the bill of imlietmeiit and submitted to the grand juries of Kent 
and Middlesex, because the crimes laid to the charge of the prisoners were 
f^eged to have been committed in both count««. The four commoners were 
arraigned in the court of King’s Bench. Smeton pleaded guilty; Norris 
recallm his previous confession ; all were convicted, May 12th, and received 
sentence of feth.^ 

' We have not noticed Anne’s letter to the king, supposed to be written by her in the 
Tower, because tliere is no reason for bclie\'iiig it authentic. It is said to have been found 
among Cromwell's papers, but bears no resemblance to the queen’s genuine letteis in language 
or q>mljng, or writing or signature. 

P “liMy Rochford outraged all decency by appearing os a witness against her husband.” — 
Miss Strickland./ She herself perished for her sliarc in the amours of a later wife of Henry.] 

' The records of these trials have perished ; but if tlic reader consider with what prom^i- 
tude and on what slight presumptions (see the subsequent trials of Derehom and Culpeper) 
juries in this reign were accustouved to return venlicte for the crown, he will heritate to coiw 
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ANNE TRIED AND CONDEMNED 

But the esse of the queen was without prec^ent in Eiu^ Ustoiy and 
it wa,!j determined to arraign her before a commission of loros cdmilar to that 
which had condemned the late duke of Buckingham. The duke of Norfolk 
was appointed high steward, with twenty-six peers as assessors, and opened 
the court in the hall of the Tower. To the bar of this tribunal the unhappy 
queen was led, May 15th, b}' tiic constable and lieutenant, and was followed by 
her female attendants. The indulgence of a chair was panted to her dignity 
or weakness. The indictment stated that, indamed with pride and carnal 
desires of the body, she had confederated with her brother, Lord Rochford, 
and with Norris, Brereton, Weston, and Smeton, to perpetrate divers abom- 
inable treasons ; that she had permitted each of the five to lie with her several 
times ; ^at slic had said that the king did not possess her heart; and had told 
each of them in private that .she loved him better than any other man, to the 
slander of issue begotten between lier and the king; and that she had, in 
union with her confederates, imagined and devised several plots for the 
destruction of tlie king’s life. 

According to licr friends, slie repelled each charge with so much modesty 
and temper, such persuasive eloquence and convincing argument, that every 
spectator anticipated a verdict of acquittal; but the lords, satisfied perhaps 
with the legal proofs furnished by the confession of Smeton and the conviction 
of the other prisoners, pronounced her miilty on their honour; and the lord 
high steward, whose eyes streamed with tears whilst he performed the im- 
wwcome office, condemned her to bo bumeri or beheaded at the king’s pleasure. 
Anne, according to the testimony or the fiction of a foreign poet, instantly 
buret into the following exclamation; "0 Father! 0 Creakir! thou knowest 
I do not deserve this death.” Then adiliwsing herself to the court: “My 
lords, 1 do not arraign your judgment. You may has'O sufficient reason for 
your suspicions, but J have always been a true and faithful wife to the king.” * 
As soon as she was removed, her brother occupied hisr jdact;, was convicted on 
the same evidence, and condenmed to lose his iiead and to be quartered as a 
traitor.* 


CRANMER DIVORCES AXNE (1536 A.D.) 

By the result of this trial the life of .\nnp was forfeited to the law; but 
the vengeance of Henry had prepared for her an additional punishment in the 
degradation of herself and her daughter. On the day after the arrest of the 

(Jems thegp unfortunate men on the sole ground of their Imving been ponvioted. The case of 
ftneton waa indeed different, lie confessed the ndultery; l>ut we know not by what aria 
of the eommissionem, under what ioflueuce of hope or terror, that eonfeeaon -waa obtained 
from him. It should bo pcinenibercd that the rack was then in use for prisoners of Smeton’s 
nuik m life. 

* It is extrMrdinary tli.at we Ijm-e no erediUe aecount of the l)ehnviour of this unfortunate 

J [ueen on her trial. There esn he no doxibt that she would maintain her innocence, and there- 
oie we have admitted into tlie text that exclamation which is generally attributed to her. It 
comes to ns, however, on very <)ucatioiiablo authority, that of Meteren,^ the historian of the 
Netherlands, who aan that he traneeribed it from some verses in the luattdeutseh latuniage 
by Crapin.lord of Afilherve, a Dutch gentleman present at the trial; so that Burnet f 
has some doubt of its truth. “I leax-e it thus,'’Bays he, "without any other reflection upon it 
but that It seems all over credible. ” 

•It is supposed that the eharpe of roiismraey against the king’s life was introduced into 
the indietment merely for form : yet the lord chancellor takes it os proved in hii speech 
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accused, he had ordered Craomcr to repair to the archiepiscopal palace at 
Lambeth, but with an express injunction that he should not venture into the 
royal presence. That such a message at such a time should excite alarm in 
the breast of the archbishop, will not create surprise; and ^e next morning 
he composed a most eloquent and ingenious epistle to the king. 

But Henry had no other object than to intimidate, and by intimidating to 
render him more ductile to the royal pleasure. He was summoned to meet 
certain commissioners in the Star Chamber, who laid before him the proofs 
of the queen’s offence, and acquainted him wi^h the duty which was exacted 
from him. He had formerly dissolved the marriage between Heniy and 
Catherine; he was now required to di&solve that between Henry and Anne. 

It must have been a mast unwelcome and painful task. He had examined 
that marriage judicially; liad pronounc<Kl it good and valid; and had con- 
firmed it by his authority as mciropolittin and judge. But to hesitate would 
have cost him his head. He acceded to the proposal with all the zeal of a 
proselyte ; and, adopting as liis own the objeclif us to its validity with which 
he had bwn furnished, .sent copies of them to both the king and queen, “for 
the salvation of their souls,” and the due effect of law ; with a summons to 
each to appear in his court, and to show cause why a sentence of divorce 
should not be pronounced. Nei'cr, {lerhaps, w:i.s there a more solemn mockery 
of the forms of justice than in the pi'elendetl trial of this extraordinary cause. 
May 17th, two days after the eoiulenination of the queen by the peers, dranmer, 
“having previously invoked the name of Christ, and having God alone before 
his eyes,” pronounced definitely tlrnt the marriage formerly contracted, 
solemnised, and consummated bctwmi Henry and Anne Bolcyn was, ana 
always haa been, null and void.' The whole process was afterwards laid 
before the members of the convocation and the houses of parliament. By 
both the divorce was approved and confirmed. To Elizabeth, the infant 
daughter of Anne, the noce.ssarj’’ consoquenco was, tliat she, like her sister, 
the daughter of Catherine, was reputed illegilimiite. 

Burnet,* unacquainted with this instrunioiit, which, he uaserte, was burned, 
informs us that the divorce was proiiomice<t hi consequence of an alleged 
precontract of marriage between Anno and Percy, afterwards earl of North- 
umberland; that the latter had twice .solemnly denied the existence of such 
contract on the sacrament; but that Anne, through hope of favour, was 
induced to confess it. That Percy deniotl it, is certain from hus letter of tlic 
13th of May; that Anne confes.scd it, i.s the more assertion of the historian, 
supported by no authority. It is iiio.st singulnr that the real nature of the 
objection on which tlie divorce was foiindtsl is not mentioned in the decree 
itself, nor in the acta of the convocation, nor in the act of parliament, though 
it was certainly communicated both to the convocation and the parliament. 


to the two houses of piirJiaiucnl in presonoo of Henry. Hr rrmin(l.s thorn twire of the groat 
danger to which the king had hern exposed, during his late marriage, from the plots laid for his 
life by Anne and her accomplir&s, 

' Several queBtions rose out of this judgnirnt. 1. If it were good in law, Anne had never 
been m.arricd to the king. She could not, thciefore, have been piilty of adultery, and conse- 
quently ought not to be put to death for that ciiinv. 2. If the same judgment were good, the 
act of settkment became null, because it was based on the supposition of a valid marriage, 
and the treasons created by that act were at once done away. .1. If the act of settlement wera 
still in force, the judgment it^f, inasniuch as it " slandered and impugned the marriage," was 
an act of treason. But Anne derived no benefit from these doubts. She was executed, and the 
next parliament put an end to aU controversy on the subject by enacting that otfenoea made 
treason by the act should be so deemed if amuuitted before the 8th of June; but that the 
king’s loving subjects concerned in the prosecution of the queen in the archbishop’s court, or 
before the lonis, should have a full pardon for all trcnroiia by them in such prosecution com- 
mitted. 


m THE HI9T0BT OF MOLAim 

The king had formerly cohabited with Mary, the sister of Aime Boleyn; 
which cohabitation, according to the canon law, opposed Uie same impediment 
to his marriage with Anne as had before existed to his marriage with Catherine. 
On this account he had procured a dispensation from Pope uement; but that 
dispensation, according to the doctrine which prevailed after his separation 
from the communion of Rome, was of no force; and hence we are inuined to 
believe that the real ground of the divorce pronounced by Oanmer was 
Heniy’s previous cohabitation with Mary Boleyn ; that this was admitted on 
both sides, and that in consequence the marriage with Anne, the sister of 
Mary, was judged invalid. 


EXECUTION OF ANNE AND HER “ PARAMOURS ” (1536 A.D.) 

On the day on whicli Cranmer pronounced judgment tlie companions of 
the queen were led to execution. Sineton was hanged; the other four, on 
account of tlwiir superior Rink, wrr(> beheaded. The last words of Smeton, 
though susceptible of a different meaning, were taken by his hearers for a 
confession of guilt. ‘'Masters,” Kij<l lie, “I pray you all, pray for me, for I 
have deserved the death.” Norris was olistiiiately silent; Rochford exhorted 
the spectators to live according to the gosjK*!; Weston lamented his past folly 
in purposing to give his youth to sin and his old to repentance ; Brereton, 
who^ says an eyc-witne.sH, was innocent if any of them were, used these enig- 
matical words; “I have deserved to die, if it were a thousand deaths; but 
the caiwe wherefore I die, judge ye not. If yt' judge, judge the best.” 

It may be observed that in none of these declarations, not even in that of 
Smeton, is there any exjjRisa admLs.siun, or express denial, of the crime for 
which these unfortunati! men suffc'reil. If they were guilty, is it not strange 
that not one out of five would acknowledge it? If they were not, is it 
not still more strange tliat not one of them .should proclaim his innocence, 
if not for his own .sake, at least for the sake of that guiltless woman who was 
still alive,, but destined to suiter for the same, cause in a few days? The, best 
solution is to suppose that no pi'rson was allowp<l to speak at his execution 
without a .solemn promise to say nothing in disparagement of the judgment 
under which he suffered. We know that', if the king brought a man to trial, 
it was thought nece.ssary for the king's honour that he should be convicted; 
probably, when he suffeml, it wa.s thought equally for the king’s honour that 
he should not deny the justice, of his puni.shment . 

To Anne herself t wo days more were .allotted, which she spent for the most 
part in the company of Iier confeasor. On tlie evouing before her death, 
falling on her knees Ijefore the wife of the lieutemint, she asked her for a last 
favour; which was, that Lady Kingston would throw herself in like manner 
at the feet of the mdy_M:iry, and would in Anne’s name beseech her to forgive 
the many wrongs which the pride of a thonghiJeas, unfortunate woman 
brought upon her. We learn from KingsUm himself that she displayed an 
air of greater cheerfulnes,s than he had ever witnessed in any person in similar 
circuiiistanees; that she Iiad requinsl him to be present when she should 
receive “tlie good lord,” to the intent that he might hear her declare her 
innocenre; and that he had no doubt she would at her execution proclaim 
hersGlf a good woman for all but the king.*^ If, however, such were her 
intention, she afterwards recoded from it.<^ 

Soon after wc find an order issued for the expulsion of strangers from the 
lower; a small fact, but characteristic of tyranny, which dreads pity aa a 
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natural enemy. In spite of this exclusion of those who might commiserate 
the fate of the victim, the reports of the lieutenant to his master Cromw^ 
throw some light on the last morning of her life. Whf*i) he came to her, after 
repeating her solemn protestations of innocence, she said to him, “ ' Mr. King- 
etra, I hear that I am not to die before noon, and I am very sorry for it, for I 
thought to be dead and past my pain.’ 1 told her it should be no pain. She 
answered, ‘I heard say, that the executioner of Calai.« wlio was broi^ht over 
is more expert than any m England : that is very good, I have a little neck,’ 
putting her hand about it and laughing heartily”— a transient and playful 
recurrence to the delicacy of her form, which places in a stronger light the 
blackness of the man who had often caressed and now commanded that it 
should be mangled. "I have seen men,” .says King.ston, “and also women, 
executed, and they have 
been in great sorrowing. 

TTiis lady has much joy 
and pleasure in death.”'" 

Cm the morning of May 
9th, the dukes of Suffolk 
and Richmond, the lord 
mayor and aldennen, with 
a deputation of citizens 
from each company, as- 
sembled by order of the 
king on the green within 
the Tower. About noon 
the gate opened, and 
Anne was led to the 
scaffold, dressed in a robe 
of black damask, and at- 
tended by her four maids. 

With the permission of 
the lieutenant, she thus 
addressed the spectators ; 

"Good Christian people, 

I am not come here to 
excuse or justify myself, forasnuich a.s I know full ivell that aught which I 
could say in my defence doth not appci-t!iiii to you, and that I could derive 
no hoyjc of life for the same. 1 come here only to <!ie, and thus to yie.ld myself 
liumbiy to the will of my lord Uk! kiug. And if in life I ilid ever offend the 
king’s grace, surely with my ileath do I luiw atone for the same. I blame not 
iny judges, nor any other inanner of pei-son, nor anything save the cruel law 
of the land by which I die. But be this, ami be luy faults as they may, I 
beseech you all, good friends, to pray for the life of the king, my sovereign 
lord and yours, who is one of the best princes on the face of the earth, and 
who has always treated me so well that Ixstter cannot be; wherefore I submit 
to death witli a good will, humbly asking jairdon of all the worlcl.” 

She then took her coifs from her hernl, and covered her hair with a linen 
cap, saying to her maids, “I cannot reward you for your sendee, but pray 
you to take comfort for my loss. Howbeit, forget me not. Be faithful to 
the king’s grace, and to her whom with happier fortune you may have for 
your queen and mistress. Value your honour before your lives; and in your 
prayers to the Lord Jesus, forget not to pray for my soul.” She now knelt 
down; one of her attendants tied a bandage over her eyes, and, as she 
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ezdaimed, “0 Lord God, have mercy upon mv soul 1 ” the executioner, with 
one blow of his sword, severed her head from the body. Her remains, covered 
with a sheet, were placed by her maids m an elm chest brought from the 
armoury, and immediately afterwa^ buried within the chapel ot Ihe Tower. 
Thus fell this unfortunate queen within four months after the death of Cathe- 
rine. To have expressed a doubt of her guilt during the reign of Henry, or of 
her innocence during that of Elizabeth, would have been darned a proof of 
disaffection. The question soon became one of religious feeling rather than 
of historical disquisition. Though she had departed no further than her 
husband from the ancient doctrine, yet, as her marria|^ with Henry led to the 
separation from the communion of Rome, the Catholic writers were eager to 
condemn, the Protestant to exculpate her memoiy. 

In the absence of those documents which alone could enable us to decide 
with truth, we will only observe tliat the king must have been impelled by 
some most powerful motive to exercise against her such extraordinary, and, 
in one supposition, sucli superfluous rigour. Had his object been (we are 
sometimes told that it was) to place Jane Seymour by his side on the throne, 
the divorce of Anne without her execution, or the execution without the 
divorce, would have effected his purpose. But he seems to have pursued her 
with insatiable hatred. Not content with taking her life, he made her feel in 
every way in which a wife and a mother could feel. He stamped on her 
character the infamy of adultery and incest; he deprived her of the name 
and the right of wife and queen ; and he even bastardised her daughter, though 
he acknowledged that daughter to be liis own. If, then, he were not assured 
of her guilt, he must have discovered in her conduct some most heinous cause 
of provocation, which he never <lisclosed. As if he sought to display his con- 
tempt for the memory of Anne, he dr<>s.se(l himself in vmite on the day of her 
execution, and was married to Jane Seymour the next morning.** 


WVS ANTCF, nOLETX r.rTLTi ? 


The innocence of the queen li.as been the subject of cndIe,SB aigumcnt, 
Tt seems fo have been accepled by the public at the time that she was a bad 
woman, but that her trial was tyrannous and her guilt badly proved. At the 
period of her daughter Elizabeth's accession the belief in Anne's innocence 
iiegan te spread, though Elizabeth, wdio resembled her mother in so many 
ways, particularly in lier hardnnfw and her passion for male admiration, was 
little interested in beautifying her mother’s fame. 

The proceedings of the court were destroyed — in itself a suspicious cir- 
cumstance — and thi.s has given a foundation for most eloquent defences of 
.'Viine's good fame. But there liave been recent discoveries of various docu- 
ments of collateral vaiuc; the letters of Charles V’s ambassador Chapuys* 
have been studied, and much light ha.<j lieon thrown on the subject by a man- 
uscript found in 187.1 at Miulrid. On further search eleven manuscript copies 
of it were found. This work, called a Chronica del Reu Enrico Otavo de Ingla- 
terran was published by the Academy of Histoiw of Madrid, and has been 
translated by M. A. S. flume into English. 

The author is unknoivji. Hume judges from internal e^’idence that he 
could not have been a diplomat, courtier, a lawyer, or priest, but was prob- 
^ly a resident merchant or interpreter, or a mercenary Spanish soldier. 
He IS of strong Catholic sympathies, as some of his chapter headings show, 
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«. g.: "How tixe cardinal was the cause of all the evil and damam that exist 
in England,” "How the blessed queen Catherine died,” “ How Anne Boleyn 
committed adultery, and how it was found out.” 

While the author evidently writes mainly from hearsay and in many 
details contradicts knovm facte, there is no doubt that he reflects the common 
opinion of London. His account of Mark Smeton’s intrigue with the queen 
and its discovery is so detailed and plausible os to check one's enthusiasm 
for Anne's innocence. He tells also the charges against the other men, and 
the activity of "the old woman” who served as go-between. Hume says, 
“Her dying confession, of which a part only now remains, has always bron 
considered the strongest proof of Anne’s guift.” The Spaniard says that this 
lady Wingfield after her confession was ordered to be burned that night in 
the Tower. Of this there is no record, though the Spaniard says that Anne 
was made to watch the burning, and exclaimed, “ I wish they would bum me 
with her.” 

The Spaniard vividly describes the torture Mark, around whose head 
was placed a knotted rope which was twisted with a cudgel till Mark “ con- 
fessed all, and told evoiything as we have related it, and how it came to 
pass.” It is stated that Mark reaffinned his guilt on the way to death, while 
Norris and Brcrcton practically admitted guilt, though Anne’s brother 
ardently denied the incredible cluirge against him. The Spaniard quotes Anne 
as going gaily to the block, and siiyitig, " 1 say to you all that everything 
they have accused me of is false, and the principal reason I am to die is Jane 
Seymour, as I was the cause of the ill that befell iny mistress.” 

That Anne should have maintained her innocence is not proof of it, as 
numberless criminals of indubitably established guilt have done this with 
the utmost fervour. It must also be rcjuenibered that the absolute proof of 
adultery is generally impossible, and the law even of to-day requires only a 
reasonable certainty of its commission. None the less it is only fair to say 
that Anne’s trial, Henry’s record, and the supinene.s8 of his retainers could 
well have compassed the destmetion of a character far more unsullied than 
that of Anne. And it is only fair to quote some of the eminent authorities 
in her favour. 

Among these is David Hume.” Even more ardent is Hallam,P who is 
very indignant at Ling.ard’s<^ di-sbclief, and exclaims : “ Among the victims of 
this monarch's ferocity, as wc bestow most of our admiration on Sir 'Thomas 
More, so w'e reserve our greatest pity for Anne Boleyn. Few, veiy few, 
have in any age hesitated to admit her innocence. Burnet^ has taken much 
pains with the subject, and set her innocence in a vc>ry clear light : see also 
Strype.9 I regret very mucli to be compelletl to add the name of Sharon 
Turner r to those who have countenanced the supposition of Anno Boleyn's 
guilt. But 'Turner has gone upon the strange principle of exalting the tyrant’s 
reputation at the expense of every one of his victims, to whatever party they 
may have belonged. Odit damnatos. Perliaps he is the first, and will be the 
last, who has defended the attainder of Sir Thomas More. Nothing in this 
detestable reign is worse than her trial.” 

Von Raumer ii says ; “ The doubts expressed by Lingard respecting Anne’s 
innocence have not convinced me. I say with Bishop Godwin,** without 
casting too much doubt on the credibility of public documents, even a reso- 
lution of the parliament against her would not convince me. Soame** judf^ 
in the same manner, saying, ‘According to the best decision which impartial 
posterity can come to, Anne’s death is as scandalous a legal murder as ever 
disgraced a Christian coimtry.’ ” 
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Miss Strickland J is an ardent believer in Anne’s innocence, and quotes 
Lord Bacon* as authority: “That great historian, Lord Bacon, assures us 
that Queen Anne protested her innocence with undaunted greatness of mind 
at the rir"" of her death. He tells us ‘ that by a messenger, faithful and 
generous as she supposed, who was one of the king's privy chamber, she, 
just before she went to execution, sent this message to the king : " Commend me 
to his majesty, and tell him he hath been ever constant in his career of ad- 
vancing me; from a private gentlewoman he made me a marchioness, from 
a mardiioness a queen, and now he hath left no higher degree of honour, 
he gives ray innocency the crown of martyrdom.” But the messenger durst 
not carry this to tlie king, then absorbed in a new passion, yet tradition has 
truly transmitted it to po.‘<tcrity.' Lord Bacon’s account of these celebrated 
words of Anne Bolcyii is well worthy the attention of the reader ; conridering 
how intimately connected his grandfather. Sir Anthony Cooke, was with the 
court of England, being tutor h) Edward VI; his aunt was Lady Cecil, and 
his mother Lady Bacon, bolh in the service of Queen Mary; he therefore 
knew when tliey were uttered, as all these persons must have heard these 
facts from witness.” 

Macfarlane* and Keightley" fmnly believed in her innocence. One of the 
most eloquent defences is tliat of Sir James Mackintosli.™ He relies largely 
on Wyatt, “ the English poet, a former lover of Anne’s, one who barely 
escaped execution with her other favourites, and who later wrote an account 
of the trial. Among other arguments Mackintosh advances the following:" 
Is there any example in history of so much satisfaction, and so much 
calmness in any dying person who is ascertained to have been guilty of acts 
owned by them to be great offences, and perseveringly denied to have been 
perpetrated by them? Ann(‘ wa.s nsiuinsl to come to the bar, where she 
appeared immediately without an adviser, and atbrnded only by the ignorant 
and treacherous vromen of her household. ‘It was everywhere muttered 
abroad that the ijueen in her defence had cleared herself in a most noble 
speech,’ says Wyatt.® All writ^'rs who liveil near the time coniinn this 
account of her defence. ‘ For the evidence,’ says Wyatt, ' as I never could 
heal' of any, small I believe it was. The accusers must have doubted whether 
their proofs would prove their reproofs, wlien they durst not bring them to 
the proof of the light in an open place.' " 

The inlliction of death upon a wife for infidelity might be a consistent part 
of the criminal code of .]ud(!a, which |xjrmitted polygamy on account of the 
barbarous manners of the. Jowisli people, and, by consequence, allowed all 
females to remain in a state of slavery and pt-rpctual imprisonment. Henry 
alone, it may Ixs hojied, was capable of commanding his slaves to murder, on 
the scaffold, her whom ho had lately cherished and adored, for whom he 
had braved the opinion of Europe, and in maintenance of whose honour he 
hail spilled the purest blood of England, after she had produced one child 
which could lUp hix name with tenderness, and when she was recovering 
from the laiiguor and jialeness of tl.e unrequited pangs of a more fruitless 
childbirth. The last circumstance, which would have melted most of human 
form, is said to have peculiarly heightened his aversion. Such a de^ is 
hardly capable of being aggravated by the consideration that, if she was 
seduce before marriage, it was ho who had corrupted her; and that if f^e 
was unfaithful at last, the edge of the sword that smote her was i^rpened 
by his impatience to make her bed empty for another. In a word, it may be 
truly said that Hejiry, as if he had intended to levy war against every sort of 
natural virtue, proclaimed, by the exeemtions of More and of Anne, that be 
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henceforward bade defiance to compaesion, affection, and veneration. A 
man without a good quality would p^haps be m the condition of a monster 
in the physicd world, where distortion and deformity in every organ seem to 
be incompatible with life. But in these two direful deeds Henry perhaps 
approached as nearly to the ideal standard of perfect wickedness as our moral 
nature will allow. 

S. R. Gardiner,"’ like Guizot,’* is unwilling to commit himself to a positive 
opinion on Anne’s innocence. Gardiner says that she was tried “on charges 
BO monstrous as to be hardly credible. Her unpardonable crime was probably 
that ^r only living child was a daughter, not a son.” Of those who incline 
to believe Anne milty may be mentioned Lingard, <' Sharon Turner, r Freeman, y 
Kirkup,* Froude,/ and Friedmann.* Von Ranke wavers between the 
belief m the charges and the belief in the beaul iful but apocryphal letter which 
Anne is said to have written protestmg her innocence, though this letter is 
admittedly not in her hand and is generally counted spurious. Friedmann* 
feels that the cliarges a.s made aie incrcrlible, in their entirety, and that the 
jury was packed, but that there must have Ix^en some guilt, and that further^ 
more there must have been some extraordinary and unpublished reason for 

f mtting Anne to death. He has made full use of the Spanish chronicle and the 
etters of Chapuys* at Vienna, and thinks that before an ordinary tribunal 
Aime would hardly have been convicted. He notes that the accused men 
neither affirmed nor denied their guilt, but finds reason enough for this 
in the custom of threatening the families of the eontlcmned with cruelty if 
indiscreet words were uttered on the way to execution. 

Anne both before and after receiving communion “ declared on the salva* 
tion of her soul that she had never been unfaithful to the king." Friedmann 
notes the hysterical condition of her last hours, and quotes Chapuys’ statement 
tliat she laughingly said that they would hereafter call her “ Queen Lackhead. ” 
Friedmann believes that Chapuys’ letters show the true motive for putting 
Anne out of the way, a.s she alone stood in the path of a reconciliation with 
Catherine’s nephew, the emperor. This being the reason of state, the plausible 
enough charge of adultciy was devised as the public excuse. Many historians, 
we see, believed Anne to have deserved divorce, but it has remained for Froude f 
not only to argue that .she was guilty, but to justify Henry’s murder of the 
woman in whoso name he had upset all Europe. For tills justification, Knight,? 
who seems to believe in Anne’.s innocence, takes him bitterly to task.® 


CHARLES knight’s ESTIM.VTE OF "STATE NECESSITY” 

There is a beautiful passage in the Memoir of Anne Boleyn, by George 
Wyatt, written at the close of the sixteenth century, but unpublished till our 
own times, in which, speaking of the February of 1536, he says of the queen : 
“ Being thus a woman full of sorrow, it was reported that the king came to 
her, and bewailing and complaining unto her of the loss of his boy, some words 
were heard break out of the inward feeling of her heart’s dolours, laying the 
fault upon unkindness.” He adds: “Wise men in those days judged that her 
virtues were hero her defaults; and that if her too much love could as well as 
the other queen have borne with his defect of love, she might have fallen 
into less danger.” 

There is nothing which the drama could add to move terror and pity, 
when the curtain should drop upon the closing scene of this tragedy. But 
history has one fact to add, still more awful. 3ft is the one fact \mich shows 
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us how more terrible is the condition of a man utterly hewtlesB and shi^lera, 
who, having moved all the instruments of so-^jalled justice to accomplish the 
death of the wife of his most ardent devotion—and having in thfe accompli^ 
nusnt procured her child to be held iliegituuAte; as he bad willed as to tha 
child of a former wife — at length is joyous and triunmhant. Queen Anne 
was beheaded on the 19th of May. On the 20th, as we have seen. Henry was 
married to Jane ^ymour. The council exhorted him, we are told, to marry 
immediately, for a state necessity. Nature cries out against the outrage upon 
the decencies of life; but the political philosopher^ Froudef says, '^He 
looked upon matrimony as an indifferent official act which his duty requured 
at the moment." We can find no reasonable cause to doubt that, from the 
first step to the last, the charge was got up, the indictments prepared, the 
juries selected, the peers upon the trial nominated, the marri^ with Jane 
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Seymour settled, and last, but not least significant fact, a new parliament 
called, for the sole purpo,sc of making a new kaw of succession, before the can- 
non of the Tower liad announced that Anne had perished. 

The recent historian of tliis period, as we venture to think, has carried 
his admiration of the self-asserting force character in Henry VIII to an 
extent which blinds him to the hideousness of the acts in which that force 
is too often exhibited. Froude has given us this alternative — to receive his 
history, in its endeavours to prove a “human being sinful whom the world 
has ruled to be iimocent,” ns “a rc'assertion of the truth, or the shame of noble 
names which have not de.servcd it .at our hands." Wc are told that “if the 
Catholics could have fastencui the stain of murder on the king and the states- 
men of England, they would have slnick the faith of the establishment a 
harder blow then by a poor talc of scandal against a weak, erring, suffering 
woman,” and that “the Protestants, in mistaken generosity, have courted 
an Infamy for the names of those to whom they owe their being, which, staining 
the fountain, must stain forever the stream which flows from it.” 

Are we forever to read histoiy under the fear that if we trust to the ever- 
lasting principles of justice— to our hatred of oppression— to our contempt 
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for svcophaacy and worldly mindedness — we may be ‘‘staining the fountain” 
whicn we regt^ as a well of life ? Is there no firmer resting-place for 
thoui^t than is to be found in the debatable ground between Catholics and 
Protestants ? Is there no common platform of^istorical evidence upon which 
botli can meet to examine such questions honestly and temperately ? What, 
in truth, have the personal motives which led to the rejection of papal suprem- 
acy— what the seizure of first-fruits and tenths by the crown — what the 
avarice that prompted the destruction of the monasteries — what the burnings 
for heresy — what the “ six articles ” of 1539, by which all men were to be “ r^i- 
mented” into belief — what have these to do with the Protestant "fountain,'' 
or the “stream which flows from it?” Still less ought tlie verdict of him who 
thoughtfully weighs the almost total absence of satisfactory evidence against 
Anne Boleyn in flie one scale, and the undeniable wilfulness, cruelty, revenra, 
and lust of Henry in the other, to be considered as an imputation a^inst the 
strength of the principles on which the worship of Protestant England rests. 

Let us not compromise our moral sense by having what is called “ a state 
necessity” proposed to us as the rule of wisdom and virtue. History may be 
so written as to make some believe that despotism Ls (he only safeguard for 
a nation’s prosperity and happiness. It has been so written in by-gone times, 
and the sophistry is struggling for revival. But let this pass. Anne Boleyn 
sleeps in the chapel in the Tower, where so many other victims of tyranny 
sleep ; and in spite of every laborious detraction, her fate will not be remem- 
bered without honest tears.!? 

MAUY RECONCILED TO HER FATHER 

For two years Mary, Henry’s daughter iiy Catherine, had lived at Hunsdon, 
a royal manor, in a state of absolute soclasioii from society. Now she solicited 
the good offices of Cromwell. 

“ I perceived that iiubudy durst speak for me us lone us tluit woman lived, who is now 

S ane, whom I pray our ].ord of his great mercy to for.dvc. Wherefore now she ia gone, I 
csireyoufur the love of God to be n .suitor forme to Uio kiitg’s grace. . . . Accept 

niine evil writing, for I have not done so much tills two yeur or more; nor could not have 
found the means to do it at this time but by my Lady Kingston’s bring here.” 

She received a favourable answer. It was not that (he heartless poli- 
tician felt any pity for the daughter of Catherine; but ho had persuaded 
himself that both Mary and Elizabeth, though bat:tanls by law, might, if they 
were treated as princesses in fact, be married, to the king’s profit, into the 
families of some of the continental sovereigns. 

Through his intcrco.ssion .she was permitted to write to her father; her 
letters, the most humble and submissive that .she could devise, were never 
noticed. She again consulted Cromwell, followed his advice, and adopted his 
suggestions and conections. But Henry wa.s re.solvod to probe her sincerity, 
and instead of an answer, sent to her a deputation with certain articles m 
writing to which ho required her signature. From these her conscience 
recoiled ; but Cromwell subdued her scruples by a most unfeeling and imperious 
letter. He called her “an obstinate and obdurate woman, deserving the 
reward of malice in the extremity of mischief” ; if she did not submit, he would 
take his leave of her forever. Intimidated aM confounded, she at last con- 
sented to acknowledge that it was her duty to observe all the king’s laws, 
that Henry was the head of the church ; and that the marriage between her 
father and mother hacl i^een incestuous and unlawful. It was then required 
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that she Bhould reveal the names of the persons who had adinsed her for^ 
obstbacy and her present submission; but the princess bdiffiMtly rwM 
that she was ready to suffer death rather than expose any confidential frimd 
to the royal displeasure. Henry relented; he permitted her to write to him, 
and granted her an establislunent more suitable to her rank. 

From one of her letters she appears to have been intrusted with the cam 
of Elizateth. “ My sister Elizabeth is in good health, thanks be to our Lord, 
and such a child toward, as I doubt not, but your highness will have cause to 
rejoice of in time coming, as knoweth Almighty God.” The privy puiM 
expenses of Mary at this period, for which wc are indebted to Sir Fr^enck 
Ma d d e n, exhibit proofs of a cheerful and charitable disposition, veiy different 
from the character given of her by several writers. 

Though she was received into favour June 8th, she was not restored in blood. 
The k jog had cdled a parliament to repeal the last, and to pass a new act of 
succession, entailing his crown on his issue by hLs queen Jane Seymour. But 
he did not i-est here : in violation of every constitutional principle, he obtained 
a power, in failure of children by his present or any future wife, to limit the 
crown in possession and remainder by letters patent under the great seal 
or by his last wiU, signed with his own hand, to any such person or persons 
whom he might think proper. It was believed (hat he had chiefly m view 
his natural son, the duke of llichmond, then in his eighteenth year, and the 
idol of his affection . But before this act could receive the royal assent the duke 
died, July 24th ; Henry remained without a rnalo child, legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, to succeed him ; and a project wjus .seriously entertained, but afterwards 
abandoned, of marrying the lady to the duke of Orleans^ the second son 
of the French monarch, and of declaring them presumptive hors to the crown. 


THE NOHTHEHN INSimREnTION AKl) “HLGRlM/VfiF. OP GR.VCB” (1536 A.D.) . 

During the summer the king sought to dissipate his grief for the death of 
his son in the company of Ids young t|u(**‘i); in nmuinn he; was suddenly alarmed 
by an insurrection in the northern counties, where the people retained a strong 
attachment to tlie ancient doctrines: ami the clergy, further removed from 
the influence of the court, were less di.s|> 08 ed to abjure their 0 })inions at the 
nod of the sovereign. Earh succeeding innovation had irritated their dis- 
content; but when they saw the ruin of the establishments which they 
revered from their childhood; the monks driven from their homes, and in 
many instances compelled to bog their bread; and the poor, who had for- 
merly been fed at the doors of the convents, now abandoned without relief, 
they readily listened to (he declamations of demagogues, unfurled the 
standard of revolt, and with amis in their hands, and under the guidance of 
Makerel, abbot of Barlings, w'ho had assumed the name of Captain Cobbler, 
demanded the redress of their grievances. Nor was the insurrection long 
confined to the common people. The archbishop of York, the lords Nevil, 
Darcy, Lumley, and Latimer, and most of the knights and gentlemen in the 
north, joined the insurgents, either through e.onipul.sion, as they afterwards 
pretended, or through inclination, as was generally believed. 

The first W'ho appeared in arms were the men of Lincolnshire; and so 
formidable was their force, that the duke of Suffolk, the royal commander, 
deemed it more prudent to negotiate than to fight. As soon as the more 
o^tinate had departed to join their brethren in Yorkshire, the rest accepted 
a full pardon, October 13th. on the acknowledgment of their offence, the 
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surrender thetr arms, wd the promise to maintain ail the acts of parliament 
pass^ during die king’s reim. In die five other counties the insurrection 
had assumed a more formidAle appearance. . From the borders of Scotland 
to the Lune and the Humber, the inhabitants had generally bound themselves 
by oath to stand by each other, “for the love whicli they bore to Ahnighty 
God, his faith, the holy church, and the maintenance thereof; to the preservar 
tion of the king’s person and his issue; to the purifying of the nobility; and to 
expulse all villein blood and evil counsellors from his grace and privy council ; 
not for any private profit, nor to do displeasure to any private iiersoii, nor to 
slay or murder throu^ en'i^, but for the restitution of the church and the sup- 
pression of heretics and their opinions.” ’Tlieir entei prise was quaintly termed 
the “pilgrimage of grace” ; on their banners were painted the image of Christ 
crucified, and the chalice .'ind host, the cinblenis of their belief ; and wherever 
the pilgrims appeared, the ejected monks were replaced in the monasteries, 
and the inhabitants were compelled to take the oath jind to join tlie army. 

Hull, York, and Pontefract admitted the insuigents; and thirty thousand 
men, under the nominal command (the real leaders afsem not to have been 
known) of a gentleman named Robert Aske, hastened to obtain possession of 
Doncaster. 'The earl of Shrewsbury, thou^i without any enmmission, ven- 
tured to arm his tenantry and throw himself into the town; he was soon 
joined by the duke of Norfolk, the king's lieutenant, with five thousand men. 
The insurgents consented to an araiistice November, 7th, and appointed dele- 
gates to lay their demands brJon, Henry, who had already summoned his 
nobility to meet him in arms at Northampton, but was persuaded by the duko 
to revoke the order, and trust to the influence of terror and dissension. At 
length Henry offered, and the insurgents acc<'pted, an unlimited pardon, with 
an understanding that their grievances shortid be shortly and patiently dis- 
cussed in the parliament to be assembletl at York in h'cbruary, 1537. But the 
king, freed fixrm his apprehensions, neglected to redeem his iMumise, and 
within two months the pilgrims were again under arms. Now, however, 
the duke, who lay with a more numerous force in the heart of the country, 
was able to intercept their communications and to defeat all their measures. 
They failed in two successive at<<iinpt.s to surpri.se Hull and Carlisle; the lord 
Darcy, Robert Aske, and most of the lorwlera wore taken, sent to London and 
executed, the others were hanged by scon's at York, Hull, and Carlisle; and 
at length, when resistance had eraused ami the royal resentment had been 
satisfied, tranquillity was restored by the proclamation of a general pardon.<t 


BIRTH OF KDWARU AN)> DEATH OF JANE 

On the I2th of Octolier, 1537, the same form of circular letter went forth 
as when the princess Elizabeth was born, to announce that Queen Jane 
had given birth to a son. The event seems to have caused great gladness. 
But the quecai wits not destined to partake of the nation’s joy. She died on 
the 24th of October. On that day Cromwell wrote to Lord William Howard 
who wa.s in France. A passage in the letter may scarcely appear credible, 
but there it stands in its uudoubtexl authenticity : “Though his majesty is not 
anything disposed to marry again — all»eit his highness, God be thanked, 
taketh this chance as a man that, by reason, w'ith force ovorcometh his affec- 
tion, may take such an extreme adventure” — at the earnest entreaty of his 
couiicil “that his grace will again couple himself,” thr^ king desires that Lord 
William Howard will report of “ the conditions and qualities” of the French 
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king’s dau^ter, and of those of the widow of the duke de Longueville. Similar 
instructions) to inQuire into the conditions and qualities of partioular ladies, 
were unmediately sent to ambassadors at other courts. 

(Jranmer, with his quiet and temporising habits, was under the control of 
Cromwell; but they each had a course of policy to be worked out with the 
greatest caution. In the suppression of the monasteries they woidd have the 
thorou^ support of the king, for his revenues would thence receive an enor- 
mous mcreaae. In every form of resistance to the papal supremacy they 
would have the same countenance. But in the disputed matters of doctrine, 
their individual desires, if such they truly held, for an enlarged li^rty of con- 
smence, would be of no avail against an absolute ruler, who felt his inordinate 
vanity flattered in prescribing what his subjects sliould believe and what not 
believe. “ Henry wa.s a king with a p<jpe in his belly,” truly says Fuller, ec an 
old and plain-spoken wTiter. Tliey went forward in a course of inconsistency, 
hangin g disobedient abbots, and racking and burning Lutheran reformers. 
There is nothing absoluU'ly to hate in either of these men, but there is little to 
love. Cranmer was a seiwile tool. Cromwell was a bold and unscrupulous 
minister. They accomplisheil one good work, of which their intolerant master 
did not see the final result. They gave us the English Bible. 

The circulation of Tj’nclale’s English Testament, printed at Antwerp in 
1526, had been prohibited by Henry, in his zeal against Luther and the re- 
fonned doctrines. Ten years later he Was moved to consent to the publication 
of an English Bible. In August, 1537, Cranmer wrote to Cromwell to exhibit 
a Bible in English to the king, which was of "a new translation and a new 
print.” This was Coverdale’s Bible, printed anew under the name of Mat- 
thews. In 1538 another Bible was printing in Paris by Coverdale and Grafton ; 
and they write to Cromwell, sending speeimens of the fainie, desiring " to be 
defended from the papists by your lordship's favourable letters.” Another 
jedition of the Bible was printed in 1.5.38, known as "Cranmer’s, or the Great 
Bible.” These Cranmer upirointed to bf; soUl at 13 h. 4d. each. In 1538 
injunctions wore given to the clergy to set up the Bible in parish churches, 
and to encourage the people to peru.se it. In a few years that liberty was 
partially withdrawn. 

There appear to us to have been no secure resting-places for honest opinion. 
Those who held, as many earne.stly did, to the principles and forms of the 
old religion, based as it wa.s upon obkliomw to one spiritual head of the church, 
were traitors. Those who, in rejecting the papal supremacy, rejected the 
doctrine of transubslantiation, were heretics. The shrine of Thomas i Becket 
is plundered and destroyed, and a royal proclamation forbids him to be any 
longer receivwl as a saint. Instead of the pilgrims to Canterbury wearing the 
steps of the high altar, there is a gn^at crowd in Westminster Hall to hoar a 
king confute a “saeramentariaii.” John Nicholson (known commonly as 
I,ambert) has been accused of denying the wiqioral presence in the eucharist. 
Henry has renewikl the old excitement of his polemical studies and he causes 
it to be solemnly proclaimed that he wdll publicly examine and judge the 
heretic. He sits upon his throne dressed in white satin, with his guards all 
in white. He calls upon the unhappy man to declare his opinion, which, ac- 
cording to Bumet,tdid not differ from that then held by Cranmer and Latimer, 
being the Lutheran doctrine of consubstantiation. The king, the bii^ops, 
and the accused entered upon scholastic disputations, which lasted five hours. 
The pwr unaided disputant, with ten opponents one after another pngpgittg 
with him, and the king frowning in his most awful manner, was at last silenced ; 
and the people in the hall shouted their applause at the royal victory. Lambert 
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was then a^ed by Henry whetlier he would live or die; and he answered, 
“ that he committed his soul to God, and submitted liis body to tlie king's 
clemency." He was condemned to be burned, and Cromwell read the sentence ; 
and burned he was in Smithfield, crying aloud in his agony, “ None but Christ.” 

It is fearful to see those whose memories we must regard with some re- 
sprat mixed up with tliese horrors. Tlie superstitions of the ignorant arc 
pitiable. The zealotry' of the wise and learned is revolting. Tliere was an im- 
age in Wales called Darvell Gathcm, to which the people resorted by hun- 
dreds, believing that the wooden block had power to save. Darvell Gathem 
was brought to London, and was burned in Smithfield. But the “ huge and 
great image” was brought under the gallows where! an Observant friar, For- 
est, was hung in chains alive ; and the idol being .set on lire under the wretched 
man who was accused of licre.sy * and treason, they wer e consumetl together. 
Worst of all. "there was also prepru-ed a pulpit, where a right reverend father 



Savdown (.\stli: 

(A fortr«RH erected by Henry VUI when threatened M-ith an Iiii tuKuni by allies of the pope) 


in God, and .a renowned and pious clerk, tlie bislioji of Worcester, called 
Hugh Latimer, declared to him (Fon'sl) Ills citoi-s, and openly aaicl maiii- 
festly by the Scripture of God confuted them: and with many and godly 
exhortations moved him to repentance. But such was his frowardness that 
lie neither would hear nor speisk.” 

After the great, iiisurrections of had been efl'ectually repressed, it 

became eviclent that tiie destruction <if tli<‘ larger religious house's would soon 
follow that of the smaller. It was not necessary for a parliament to be 
sitting to pass a second law of suppression. The government adopted the 
principle of teiTifying or cajoling the abbots and priors into a surrender of 
their possessions. Tlie ecclesiastical commissioners continued tlieir work with 
larger powers. Their reports exhibit a dreary catalogue of abuses, which, 
however coloured by the prejudices and interests of the reporters, would 
afford some justification for the sw'ceping spoliation, if particular examples 
could be received as types of a general depravity. 

f‘ Foi-est hail deplnred that the pope should be obeyed in siiirUiial matters, and Gardiner''' 
TOiiits out that this was the first and only time when the duuial of the king’s supremacy was 
field to be heresy.] 
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The act of 1S39, for dissolutioo of abbeys, recites that since the 4th of 
February, in the twenty-seventh year of the reign of Henry, divers heads of 
religious houses had voluntarily surrendered their possessions to the king. 
We may judge what powerful influence were set in action, after the chances 
of a successful popular resistance were at an end. 

The impostures connected with ima^ and relics are amongst the most 
curious manifestations of human credulity; and it was a necessa^ step in 
the establishment of a pure worship that the system of deceit, which was of 
no modem origin, should be thoroughly exposed. The commissioners went 
to the abbey of Halos, in Gloucestershire, and reported of their finding “jewels, 
plate, ornaments, an(i money, besides the garnishing of a small shrine, wherein 
was reposed the counterfeit relic in Unites past.” This counterfeit relic was 
the “blood of Hjiles,” which Latimer ni/ule famous by preaching at Paul’s 
Cross that it was “no blood, but honey clarified, and coloured with saffron.” 
Henry himself believed that in the crystal vessel, opaque on one side and 
transparent on the other, was held the blood that flow’cd in the agony in 
the garden. 

Walsingham, famou.s for these cm io.sitie.s, contributed a moit'. than common 
proportioji to the bonfire which (’roniw<“ll niaile at (Uielsea of these memorials 
of a perishing Ixdief. At Paul’s Cros.s .some of Ihe images were exhibited 
and broken in pieces. At Gliustonbinw, the cominissioners write to Cromwell, 
“We have daily found and tried out botli money and plate, hid and muriecl 
up in walls, vaults, and other secret places,” and that “the abbot and the 
monks hpe embezzled and stolen aa much plate and adornments as would 
have sufficed to have begun a new abbey.” The abbot and the monks feJt as 
the peofile of an invaded eouiitry feel when they eonc(‘al their treasures from 
the forci^i marauders; and the eomniksioners felt ns a rapaeious soldiery feel 
when their ho[j(*s of booty are disiqiixiinted. Tlio abbot of Glastonbury had 
little chance against bis fwi'seculors. He was tried at Wells on the 14th of 
NoveinlxT, loSlI, “and the next tlay [lut to execution with two other of his 
monks, for the roljbing of Gl.%‘!tonbury eliureh, on the 'for hill ne.xt unto the 
town of Glaston ; the said abb(it'.s body Is-ing divided inf o four parts, and head 
stricken off.” Richard Whiting’s head wa-s fixed on the abbey gate, to 
crumble into du.st with tlie jieri.shing fabric, once so gloriou.s. 

In the smaller mona.sU>iieR (1«* ejected monks had pensions varying, ac- 
cording to their ages, from ,£1 to Afs. 4d. But .some monasteries were in 
a state of mi.serable jioverty, with only a few acres of arable land and the 
ruinous house that slielteiecl th(' balkstarved inmates. Many of the convents 
were deeply in debt. But., wliellier the hoiuses were rich or poor, resistance 
was iiBoless. With the king’s higluioss eager for the silver shrines, the parcel- 

E ilt cups, the einbroideivd eofics, the very lead .and timber of the conventual 
uildings, to lx* turned info moni'v; with grasping courtiers ready to bribe the 
king’s vicegerent for grants of land and leases — there was no difficulty in 
converting the nionnstic jiossoasions to inimcdiatc advantage. It is lament- 
able to trace the degradation of a period when to bribe and bribed was no 
disgrace. 


Tiru TUArTAHLE rABLIAMENT 

Tlic parliament which was summoned to assemble .at Westminster on the 
28th of April, I.'i.'if), met for the sole purpose of accomplishing a despotic 
revolution, with all the forms of representative government. Never had a 
parliament of England assembled under circumstances so full of strange 
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atudety. In the parliament of 1536 there were present fifteen abbots, and 
thirteen other abbots voted by proxy. In the parliament of 1539 Uiere 
were seventeen abbots present, ana tiiree sent their proxies. Unwillingly the 
abbots must have come. There could be no doubt that they were about to 

Q away from their high position in the state. No more would the mitred 
of Tewkesbury and St. Albans, of St. Edmundsbu^ and Tavistock, of 
Colchester and Malmesbury, ride to Westminster with their armed and liveried 
servants, with crowds on the highways kneeling for their blessing. A " tract- 
able parliament” was the madiinery by which tyranny sought to do its 
work in England, after the old spirit of freedom had been eiwied under the 
Tudor heel. It was necessary to put the drapery of representation over the 
naked form of despotism. 


“act fob the king to make bishops” 

The “act for dissolution of ablicys” (1539) was a formal statute, to make 
perfect the work that was practically accomplished. It vested the remaining 
monastic possessions in the king, of which the greater number had been surren- 
dered; and it confirmed all future surrenders. It annulled leases granted a 
year previous to each surrender. Other business had preceded this enactment, 
but all other matters were of secondary importance, or depended upon the 
accomplishment of this measure. 

Even Heniy did not dare to appropriate these vast possessions without a 
pretence that he was about to devote some portion of them to great public 
uses. The act for the di.ssolution of the abbeys was followed by “ an act for 
the king to make bishops.” The preamble to the draft of this statute is 
written in King Henry’s own hand: “Forasmuch as it is not unknown the 
slothful and ungodly life which hath been used amongst all those sort which 
have borne the name of religious folk; and to the intent that from henceforth 
many of them might be turned to lietter use as hereafter sliaJl follow, whereby 
God’s word miglit be Ihe better .set forth; chBdren brought up in learning; 
clerks nourished in the universities; old servants decayed to have livings; 
almshoases for poor folks to bo sustained in; readers of Greek, Hebrew, and 
Latin to have good stipend ; daily alims to be minLstered ; mending of highways ; 
exhibition for ministers *)f the church: it is thought unlo the king’s higliness 
most expedient and ncces.sary that more bishoprics and colleges shml be 
established.” 

Here is, indeed, a goodly catalogue of noble intentions. Here is a large 
project of civilisation, to be accomplished by the absorption of one-fifth of 
the lands of the kingdom into the posse.ssions of the crown! What a noble 
title of the honest reformer would King Henry have attained by the realisa- 
tion of these projects! The abbey walls were pulled down; the lead melted; 
the timber sold ; the painted;windows destroyed. But the far greater part of 
these waste-paper projects remained wholly undone till the next rei^, and 
then moat gi-udgingly and imperfectly. “The king’s majesty’s goodness” 
remained satisfied that he .should have a convenient fund to draw upon for 
the maintenance of his extravagant household and his absurd wars; for “the 
upholding of dice-playing, masking, and banqueting,” with other recreations 
that are not suited U> delicate ears. 

The king grew bolder in a short time, and when ho wont to parliament to 
sanction another spoliation, the aliolifion of the chantries — ancient endow- 
ments for almsgiving connected with obite, or praying for souls — he honestly 
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said, speaking by the voice of the slavish parliament, that the revenues of 
the same should be devoted to tlie expenses of tlic wars against France and 
Scotland. Schools, alms-^ts, were attached to the smallest as wdl as the 
largest religious houses. Ibese were all destroyed when the funds for their 
support were swept into the king’s exch^uer. Henry’s “goodness” was 
chiedy confined to the establishment of six new bishoprics, by his letters 
patent. This was a small perfonnance of a large promise. 


THE SIX AnTICI.ES 



The act for dissolution of abbeys is immediately follow'ed in the statute- 
book by “an act abolisliing diversity in ojnnions.” The very title of this 

statute is sufficient evidence of its 
vain presumption. The statute 
then sets forth that the desired 
unity was to be “ charitably estab- 
lished ” by the observance, under 
the most tremendous penalties, of 
six articles.* Foxe<i£* calls this 
statute “The whip with six 
strings.” It wiis something more 
terrible than a whip. It breathed 
the amplest threats of the stake 
in Siuithfield and the gallows at 
Tyburn. The first article sets 
forth the doctrine that “in the 
most blessed sacrament of the 
altar, by the strengih and efficacy 
of Christ's miglily word, it being 
sjiokcij by the priest, is present 
i-cally, under the form of bread 
and wine, the natural body and 
blood of our Saviour,” and that 
“after the consecration there 
remalncth iio substance of bread 
and wine, nor any other substance 
Hvgh Latimek but the substance of Christ.” 

(1490 1558) This article regarding the real 

presence thus involves a con- 
demnation of the niimiler difTe from the oithodox doctrine which the 
Lutherans called coneubstantiation. as distinguished from the Romish doc- 
trine of transubstantiation. Tlic defender of the faith, in his character of 
BUpreine head of the church of England, has utterly rejected the papal 
authority; he has declared against pilgrimages, images, and relics; he has 
destroyed the monastic institutions; he has even permitted the translation 
of the scriptures in the vulgar tongue — but not one little will he relax from 
the enforcement of this doctrine. The other five artielos are directed against 
those who preached the necessity of administering the euchari.st, in both kinds, 


[' In 1530 tlicrr Iind been dra\i'n up bv coiivoration nnrl piiblislied a series of ten articles 
aiiniujr at unifidn!; belief. Of these Gardiner w says that “ they showed a distinct advance 
towanl l.utheranism, though there was also to be discerned in them an equally distinct effort to 
explain rather than reject the creed of the roediEcval church.”] 
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to the laity; who advocated the marriage of prieeta, or the non-dbeervaiicc 

fema le vows of chastity or widowhood; w'ho maintained that private 
masses were not lawful or laudable; w-ho asserted that auricular confession 
was not expedient. The jurisdiction of the ecclesia£tical courts upon such 
subjects was removed ; and commissioners were appointed to examine accused 
persons, to commit to prison, to try before a jury of twelve men, and to pass 
sentence. 

Those who were convicted under the first article, "shall be deemed and 
adjudged heretics”; and “every such ofl'ondei- shall therefore have and suffer 
judgment, execution, pain, and pains of death by way of burning, without 
any abjuration, clergy, or sanctuary to be theiefore pcirmitted." For any 
violation of the five other articles, by preaching or teaching in any school to 
the contrary, “ every offender, on the same being therefore duly convicted or 
attainted,” shall be adjudged a felon; “and shall therefore suffer pains of 
death, as in cases of felony.” Any man or woi ian who had advisedly pro- 
fessed chastity or widowhood, and should after .’ards marry, was to suffer the 
same penalty of death. Those who maintained doctrines against the articles 
where preaching was felony, were (o lose lands and goods, and to be impris- 
oned ; and for a second offence to .suffer death. 

Tliis, then, from the 12th of July, IKlt), when the act of the six articles 
was to take effect, to the end of the re^ of Henry, was the England of the 
Reformation. It would be difficult to understand how such a statute could 
have passed, if the groat body of the people, had been inclined to a hi^ier 
species of refonuatioii than consisted in the destructive jrrinciple wliich as- 
sailed the externals of the church. 

Cranmor spoke against the bill ; but he finally sent away his wife, to evade 
its penalties, ami locked up for a more convenient season the siwret of his 
heart as to the real presence. Latimer, on the 11th of July, resigned his 
bishopric of Worcester. He was subsequently arrested, on a charge of having 
spoken against some of Iho six articles; and he wore out six years of his life 
in a close imprisonment in the Tower. Shaxton, the bishop of Kalisbuiy, 
also resigned. But he had to endure something far more terrible than the 
close cell in which Latimer fortified his heart again.st all fear of man’s power 
to harm. 

Maitland,^ somewhat startled into another extreme by the exaggerated 
statements of bloody iieisecutioiis under the six a: liele.s, has given a list of 
all the martyrs whom Foxedd mentions a.s having been put to death during 
the time that the act was in force — that Ls, during the last seven years of 
Henry VHI’s reign. These .amount to twentj^-cight. But, says this writer, 
speaking of the statute against diversity in opinions, “ it was meant to frighten 
rather than to hurt, to intiinidate and quiet the people rather than to destroy 
and slaughter them by wholesale. In tlu; tirsl jJaee it caui3ed many of the 
more violent partisans of the Refonnation to quit tiie eountry ; and, secondly, 
it made those who stayed at home more quiet and peaceable." 

He who hatl stalled his horses in imma-steries, oven before the dissolution, 
looked quietly on whil.st painted windows were smashed, and consecrated 
bells were melted; saw noble libraries sohl to grocers and so!ip-boilera ; heard 
the cries of the unfed poor at the (lesolate<l abbey-gate, and consigned them 
to the beadle’s whip; turned out ton thousand nuns info flie wide world, to 
find resting-places where they might — ^forbidden (o marry undt'r fhe pains of 
felony, with no strict or tender mother-abbt'iis to watch over their ways — 
he to oppose “a torrent of what he consi<lered infidelity and blasphemy”! 
The profane songs — the plays and interludes, “ tending any way against the 
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six articles” — ^the disturbances of congregations during the service of the 
mass— these things were evils. 

But it was a far greater evil to render England a land uninhabitable 
the more violent partisans of the Reformation ” ; bjj which “ violept partisans” 
we understand t^t consistent body of earnest thinkers who have since been 
honoured with the name of Puritans. These were the men who did not rest 
satisfied that the king had “ destroyed the pope, but not popery.” Whether 
twenty-eight persons were executed under the statute of the six articles, or 
twenty-eight hundred ; whether ten reformers fletl from England or ten thou- 
sand ; whether the great maas of the people rejoiced in this persecuting law 
— we cannot, at this clay, look ujwn such a law without horror, nor hesitate 
to entertain the most unmeasured disgust for its royal author and supporter. 

Our history tells of other tyrants, crafty and cruel as this Henry, who had 
slight regard for the life of man, and scrupled not to sacrifice friend and foe 
to their personal ambition. But this tyrant stands alone in his preposterous 
claim to cmlimited obedience. He would absorb into himself all the inordinate 
powers of popes and councils, to prescribe what should be truth and what 
untruth. He would pretend to govern by parliament, according to the an- 
cient laws of the realm, and yet procure his parliament to enact that his proc- 
lamations should have the force of statutes. To the very last he looked upon 
the five millions of the people of England as his property; and the council 
that by his will were lo govern during his son’s minority were called his 
executors, " to keep up,” says Mackiulash,” “ the language of the doctrine of 
ownership.” 


EXECUTION OF THE COUNTESS OF SALISBURY 

The general proceedings of the ICnglish government — not halting between 
two opinions, but. punishing and tlm»atenuig whoever differed from the fluc- 
tuating and ineonsistoiit dogrnas of the supreme head of the English church 
— outraged the earnest partisans of “the new learning,” and propitiated 
none of the vast body that cleaved to the old religion. The papal bull against 
Hmry had been published, after a long delay; ami the cardinal Pole, nearly 
allied in blood to Henry, had condurloil negotiations to induce the emperor 
and the king of France to unite in hostilities against England. Neither of 
these powerful monarclis dared singly to brave the resentment of Henry; 
and they were too Jealous of each other to join in any measures, such as those 
suggested for the conque.st of England, or for removing its contumacious 
sovereign. But enough was done to provoke the revenge ol Henry upon those 
who were within his reach. 

Reginald Pole w'as the grandson of George, duke of Clarence ; and although 
educated by Henry, he published a Iwok reflecting with bitterness upon the 
subject of the divorce of Catherine.* The Tudor king and the descendant of 
the house of York thus became mortal enemies. Lord Montague the elder 
brother of Reginald, with other relative.s and friends of their family, were 
arrested in 1538, on a cliarge of treason. If. is asserted that Geoffrey Pole, 
who was arrested at I he same time, was a witness against his brother. Mon- 
t^e and Exeter were convicted by their peers, and executed, with Sir 
Edward Nevil and other commoners, accused of treasonable and seditious 

1‘ ITenr}' liail insisted on liis writini; his opinion, whirh he did with rehictant frankneaB. 
The charge th-at he tried to stir up war ag^nst Engliuid is, according to Lingard.d “satisfao- 
tonly refuted by hia oilirial and eontidential eorrcB^ndenoe." Indeed, he implored the pope 
to withhold the bull of excomnumication.] 
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(fences. The life of Geoffrey Pole was spared, for the remorse of a life-long 
imprisonment. 

The aged mother of the Poles, the countess of Salisbury, was arrested at 
her house at Warblington, near Havant, by the carl of Southampton and the 
bishop of Ely. They wrote to Cromwell, “We assure your lordship we have 
dealed with such a one as men have not dealed withd before us. We may 
call her rather a strong and constant man than a woman. For in all behav- 
iour howsoever we have used her, she hath showed herself so earnest, vehe- 
ment, and precise, that more could not be.” She maintained her innocence with 
such consistency, and the materials for an arraignment were so utterly want- 
ing, that Cromwell resorted to an ex|)edient whicii has brought as much dis- 
grace upon his memory as any of his acts of spoliation. He put a question 
to the judges whether parliament might condemn a person accused of treason 
without a hearing — without trial or confession. A nice and dangerous ques- 
tion, said the obwiquious ministers of justice; but parliament is supreme, 
and an attainder in parliament is good in lav . The bill of attainder was 
passed against the count/osa of Salisbury; her grandson, the eldest son of lord 
Montague; and the marchionc-ss of Exeter. The marchioness obtained a par- 
don. The grandson’s fate is unknown. Let us finish this hateful story. 

After more than two years’ imprisonment, on the 27th of May, 1541, 
Maigaret Plantagenet — the last in the direct line of that illustrious race — was 
brought out to suffer death on Tower Hill. If anything could add to the 
terror of this murder, the scene at the execution would have made a people 
too much familiarised to exhibitions of blood start and wonder how England 
endured such atrocities. The unyielding countess refused to lay her head 
upon tlic block. It was for traitors so to die, and she was not guilty of any 
tniason. She struggled against the force which held her down ; and her gray 
hairs were covered with gore before the head parted from the hotly. Ton 
months before this terrible event bxik place, the chief instrument in the 
attainder of the countess of Salisbury hail fallen by the same mockery of jus- 
tice — and few pitied him. 


THE KIXG MARRIES ANNE OP CLEVES (J.W!) A.D.) 

It has been considered as a proof of King Henry’s undisscmbled grief at 
the loss of Jane Seymour, (hat he continued two j'ears a widower. Wc have 
seen that on the very day of lior deal.h hi.s ai:>b.assadors were instructed to 
look out for a new consort. The ixal motivr- or the preleiice was luixiety for 
the succession, which Mackintosh »» ha.s cdled “the ruling frenzy of Henry’s 
mind.” Hutton had disparaged the personal cliarnis of Anne, the daughter 
of the duke of Cloves, upon the first faitimation of the king’s ilesire again to 
wed. But Cromwell — who felt the im|iortance of a Protestant connection 
at a period when the Bomanists were using every I'lTort to regain their ascend- 
ancy — was not to be diverted from his lieterinination to marry his master 
to this daughter of one of the princes of the German confederacy, by vague 
statements that there was no great praise of her person. In March, 1^9, 
Cromwell wrote to the king: "Every man praiseth the bc>auty of the .same 
lady, as well for the face as for the whole Ijody, above all other ladies excellent. 
One amongst other purposes, saiil unto them of l.-iti', that slii! (‘XCA^lleth as 
far the duchess as the golden sun exeellelh the silviTy moon.” 

The “silvery moon” was the duchess of Milan, who is reporled to have 
met Henry’s advances by saying that she had but one head; if she had pos- 
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sessed two, one should have been at his majesty’s service. In this affair the 
politic (ioniwell was too eager. Nicholas Wotton and Richard Berde were 
sent to negotiate the marriage with Anne of Cleves. She was not bound, 
they wrote, by any covenants between the old duke of Cleves and the duke of 
Lorraine; she was at liberty to marry wherever she would. She had been 
very straitly brought up, they said, by the lady duchess, her mother. She 
occupied her time mostly with the needle. She knew not French nor Latin, 
neither could she sing nor play upon any instrument. 

On the 12th of December, the lady Anne was at Calais, about to embark 
for England. She came from Diisseldorf, with a train of two hundred and 
sixty-three persons; and was received with Uie greatest state by Fitzwilliam, 
then the carl of Southampton, and four hundr^ noblemen and gentlemen, 
in coats of satin damask and velvet. Henry was perhaps not in the best 
humour when he first met her, and was “marvellously astonished and 
abrahed.” The king embraced her, but scarcely spoke twenty wortls, and 
did not offer the present he harl prepared for her.* 

In the 1-^st month of his life (>omwcl] was ponimanded by hi.s master, on 
the peril of his soul, to write truly what he knew concerning the marriage 
with the princess of ClcA'cs. What is fit to be repeated of this document is 
of curious interest. Anne was to be at Rochester on New Year’s eve; anti 
Henry declared to Cromwell tliat he would visit her privily, “to nourish 
love.” Afttir Anne's public t-iitry at Greenwich, the kmg c^cd a council ; 
and the agents of tiie duke of Cleves were (luestionetl about covenants, and 
touching a pre-contract of marriage with the duke of Lorraine's son and tlie 
princess. The deputies offered to mmain prisoners till ample satisfaction was 
given upon both [)f)ints. But when Cromwell informed the king of all the 
circumstances, “your gi’aeo,” he .sjiys, “wa.s A'erj' much displeased, saying, 
‘I am not well handltitl’ — aikling, • If it v'civ not that she is come so far into 
my realm, and the great pref)iiratioiis that my slates and people have made 
for her; and for fear of niakiug a rufHe in the world— that is to mean, to drive 
her brother into the hands of the emjieror and the French king’s hands — 
being now together, I would .noAcr liaA’c luarrierl her.’ ” Anne Avas called 
upon to make a protestation tliat there was no pre-contract : which she readily 
made; and which Cromwell lejwrted to Ileiuy: “YTiereiinto your grace an- 
•swered in effect these AA’ord.s, or much like, ‘Is there none other remedy, but 
that I must newts, against my Avill, pul- my neck in the yoke?’ ” There was 
no iastant remedy; and the marriage ceremony was gone through. In this 
temper Hemy sulked and lamented: he “should surely never have any more 
chihiren for the coinforl of this realm’' if this marriage slioulcl continue. A 
second experiment of the Calais pxeeutioner'.s sword might h.ave been dangerous 
with a foreign prineess. 

Tliere Avas a “remedy ” of a less .serious nature. Anne of Cleves made no 
ivsistancc to a separation, Avitli an adequate provision. She was a woman of 
judgment, and no doubt heartily despised the fastidious sensualist. A con- 
vocation was called, exactly six raontb* after the marriage, which was em- 
powered to determine its validity. On tlie 10th of July, 1540, the marriage 
was declared invalid : the chief pretence lieing a doubtful pre-contract ; and 
the unblushing aigumoiit. ‘‘that the king haAing married her against his 

' Klodem history Iiiis its jiarallel scene. Al'iien George, i>rince of AVales, first met Carolim 
of Brunswick, Lord Mnlmeshiiry w says, " lie emhnieed her, said barely one word, turned round, 
retired to a distant ]iart of tlie aparitnfsnt, and calling me to iiini aaid, ‘Harris, I am not w^; 
w»y get me a glass of brandy.’ ’’ [Henry is reported to have called Anne of Cleves “,a great 
rlandcis marc.”] 
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will, he had not raven a pine inward and complete consent.”^ Cromwell had 
gone to the block; “Cranmcr, whether overcome with these arg^ents, or 
rather with fear, for he knew it was contrived to send him quickly after 
Cromwell, consented with the rest.” 


'lUE END OF C'HOMWELT, (l.MO A.D.) 

On the 17th of April, 1540, the fortune if Cromwell seemed at its cul- 
minating point, for he was created earl of Essex. On the 12th of April a par- 
liament had been assembled, which Cromwell had addressed as the kin^g 
vicegerent. He carried a bill for a great Hut)sidy to be raised upon the laity 
and the clergy. The promises that the necessities of the state should be pro- 
vided for out of the spoil of the church, w'erc violated without the slightest 
apology. The odium of this ta.xation was solely laid upon Cromwell. The 
exorbitant demand, says Lord Herbert,// “gained him an universal hatred 
amongst the people, and was one i-cason of his sudden fall after it." The 
minister’s work was done. He liad carried through a great revolution with 
comparative success. He had impartially racked, beheaded, and gibbeted 
papist and heretic. His loose pajiers of “ Remembrances" show that ne kept 
as careful memoranda of business to be done as tlie most careful scrivener. 
Take a few specimens — 

“ Item, to remernbiT all the* jewels of all the mouasteries in Knjiluiiil, and isperially for the 
cross At Paul's, of cinerulds, 

" Item, the Abbot of Ileadiug to be sent down to l>e tried and exemted at Reading with 
his complices. 

“ Item, tlic .Abbot of Cduston to be tried at Ulnsion, and also to be executed there, with 
Ids cotnplii-ro. ” 

“ Item, to see that the evidonce be well eortcil, mid the evidence well drawn, against the 
eaid abbots and their complices. 

“ Item, to remember apccially the Liuly of Rar (Rnlisbury). 

“ Item, what the king will have done with the Lady of Saniiu. 

“ Item, to send Clendon to the Tower to be racked. 

" Item, to appoint preachers to go throughout this realm to preach the gosjiel and true 
word of God.” 

The sky began to grow dark for Cromwell at the Hry instant when par- 
liament was to be proroguetl, after the subsitly had been carried. On the 
10th of June he was arrested by the duke of Norfolk while at the council 
tabic. The divorce of Anne of Cleves hiul ntit yet been mooted. Had Crom- 
well imprudently pressed upon Henry to cleave to a Protestant queen ? Had 
Norfolk as resolutely urged upon his intister, wdio now hated heretics more 
than papists, to consider the charms of his niece, Catherine Howard, who 
would support him in resisting the "rashness and licentiousness ” that had 
come upon the land ? There Is no .solution of these ((uestions ^ beyond the 
fact that Cromwell was attain te<l for treason and heresy, by act of parliament, 
on the 29th of June. He WJis charged to have been “ the most corrupt traitor 

_ ‘They cohabited tor some months; but Aimc Imd none of tlioac arks or qualiiicatioDS 
which might have Bubdiicd tlic antipnthy of Iirr huj-band. He Bpfik#* only J'jiigliHh or French; 
she knew no other langnuge than Geiiniui. He wiib passionately fond of music; she could 
neither play nor sine. He wished his consort to excel in the different amusements of his 
■he poasessed no other acquiromenta than to read, and write, and sew with her needle. Hia 
avenion lacreoaed; he found fault with her person, and perfiiiad<>d liimwlf tliut she was of a 
perveiBo and milieu diepositicni. — I.iNOAnn.'i 

P It Ls believed by Aubrey a a and Gaitlinerw that his unpopularity with the nobility waa 
the true reason of his fall.] 
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Mtd deceive^' of the kmg and the crown that had ev^ been known in his 
lidide reign.” It was alleged that “he, beinff also a heretic, had dispersed 
ndmy erroneons books among the king’s subjects, particularly some that 
were contrary to the belief of the sacrament”; and that when some com- 
plained to him of the new preachers — such as Barnes and others — he said 
that their preaching was good : and “ that if the king would turn from it, 
yet he would not turn. And if the king did turn, and ail his people with 

him, he would fight in the field 
in his own jierson, with his sword 
in his hand against him, and all 
others.” 

Whatever crimes may be laid 
to the charge of Cromwell, no 
one can believe that he was the 
foolish braggart which these 
words imply. That he was an 
oppressor; that he received 
bribes; that he had made a 
great e.statc for himself by ex- 
tortion, were, no doubt, true. 
Some of the public plunder 
stuck to his fingers. Ho maile 
as free with the lands and 
moneys of the king’s subjects 
as ho’did with the wooden house 
in Throgmorton street, belonging 
to old Stow’s father, wFiicn 
house lie wanted out of the way 
when lie built, his own mansion; 
and so moved it, upon rollers 
tweut 3 '-tWT) feet, and seized the 
land upon which it stood. The 
princifile of attainder, without 
hearing or eonfes.sion, was not 
law. Ho iieiished by attainder, 
having in vain written to his 
CoBTOME OP THE TiME OF Anne OP Ci,Evpj» rciiiorseless master — who, how- 

. ever, sent him a little money 

while in prison — “Most gracious prince, I cry for mercy, mercy, mercy.” 
'The cry moved the heart of Henry for a moment; he dropped one tear. But 
the servant of twelve years was executed on the 2Sth of July. 


HENRY DM’OROES HIS FOVRTH AND MAllBIEB HlS FIFTH WIFE 

IJe divorce of Anne of (levi's had lieen completed four days before; and 
on the clay when Cromwell was beheaded, King Henry married his fifth wife, 
Catherine Howard. The public executioners had ample work in the dog-days 
of 1540. The record of Cromwell’s fate by the elironicler of the Grey Friars 
is followed by this entiyv “And the 301h of the same month was Dr. Barnes, 
Jerome, and Garrard drawn from the Tower into Smithfield, and there burned 
for their heresies.” The heretics were clergymen. The record then con- 
tinues: “And that same day also was drawn from the Tower, with them, 
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Doctor Fowell, with two other iniesiB; and there wa 9 a gallows set up at Saint 
Bartholomew’s gate, and there were hatirad, headed, and (juarterra.” The 
traitors were condemned for affinning the legality of the marriage with Cather- 
ine of Ara^n, one of them named Abel having been her diaplain. It may 
be doubted whether the people exactly eoinprehended the nice distinctions of 
these punishments. These sufferers of the 30th of July — three reformers, 
the steadfast opponents of the pope ; and three devoted adherents to the su- 
premacy of the pope— rode out of the Tower in sorrowful companionship, 
one of each being placed upon the same hurdle, by exprt^ss desire of the king, 
that his impartiality might be duly exhibited. Anived in Smithfield, they 
each went their several way, three to tlie gibbet, and three to the stake, 

It was a merry time at court, whatever tears might fall in Smithiield. 
Queen Catherine Howard apiiearcd in public on the 8th of August — beautiful 
girl, the very opposite of “ the Flanders mare,” whom Heniy liad rejected. 
Catherine, the “ parvissima puella,” as slie was i ailed, had fifteen months of 
what, in the language of romance, is termed vminteiTupted felicity. When 
the little queen was travelling with her somewhat unwieldy lord in the north, 
in 1541, he then solemnly offemd thanksgiving for the happiness lie found 
in her society. On their return to I.ondon, Cranmer had a private audience 
of the king; and he exhibited a paper, which puiportod to be the examination 
of a servant of the duchc.<is of Norfolk, setting forth the profligacy of the quew 
before her marriage, and alleging tliat her paramour foniied one of her regal 
estabiishment.9 

The events to which Catherine owed her elevation had rendered the re- 
formers her enemies, and a discovery, which they made during her absence 
with the king in his propeas iis far as York, enabled them to ivcover their 
former ascendancy, and aeprivod the young queen of her influence and her life. 
A female, who had been one of her companions under her grandmother's roof, 
but was now married in Essex, had statcil to IjosccIIcs, her brother, that, to 
her knowledge, Catherine had admitted to her bed, " on an hundred nights," 
a gentleman of the name, of Dcrham, at that time page to the duchess. Las- 
ceTles — at whose instigation, or thi-ough wha' motiv(* is unknowm — carried 
this most extraordinary talc; to Archbishop Cranmer. Cranmer consulted 
his friends, the chancellor and Uh; lord Hertford; and all three determined to 
secure the person of Luscelles, and to keep the matter secret till the return 
of the royal party. Homy and Catherine reached Hampton Court against 
the feast of All Saints; on lh:it day, Novemlx'r 1st, “the king received his 
maker, and gave him most hearty thanks for the good life ho led and trusted 
to lead with his wife;’’ on the next, w'hilst he was at mass, the archbishop 
delivered into his hands a paper containing the information obtained in his 
absence. He read it witlr fivliugs of pain and distrust; an inquiry into its 
truth or falsehood w^os imniediaWy ordered; first Ljiscelles was examined; 
then his sister in the country; next Derham himself; and afterwards several 
other persons. 

All this while Catherine was kept in ^lorancc of the danger wliich threat- 
ened her ; but on November 10th the king left the court, and the council, wait- 
ing on her in a body, infonned her of the charge which had been made against 
her. She denied it in their pre.sence with loud pi'olestatioiis of iimocencti ; but 
on their departure fell into fils, and apixjared frantic through grief and terror. 
To soothe her mind, the archbishop brought her an assurance of mercy froin 
Henry; and, repeating his visit in the evening, when she was tiiore tranquil, 
artfully drew from her a promise to reply to his questions “ faithfully and truly, 
as she would answer at the day of judgment, and by the promise which she 
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made at her baptism, and by the sacrament whkhahe received on All-haUows 
day last past.’^ Under this solciim adjuratioir^te admitted that, notwit^ 
Btandii^ the precautions taken by the duchess, Dedham had t»en in the hatm 
of coming at night or early in the morning to the apartment allotted to the 
fonales; that he brought with him wine and fruit for ^eir entertainment; 
and he often behaved with great freedom and rudeness, and lhat on thr^ 
occasions he had ofT(‘red bomc violence to her person. Ibis was the result 
of two examinations, in which Cramner laboured to procure evidence of a 

« iie-contract between Catherine and Dcrham. Had he succeeded, she might 
Sve saved her life by submitting to a divorce; but the unfortunate queen 
deprived herself of this benefit by constantly niaintaining that no promise 
bad been made, and that “ al that Dcraine dyd unto her, was of his importune 
forcement and in a inauer violence, rather than of her fre consent and wil.”^ 


njPHISONMENT AND EXECUTION OF CATHERINE HOWARD (1540-1541 A.D.) 


The following day the judges and counsellors assembled in the Star Cham- 
ber, where the chancellor aunouiieed to them the presumed guilt of the queen, 
read in support of the charge select passages from the evidence already pro- 
cui'ed, and intiniatcd, in addition, that mon' important disclosures were 
daily expected. He supprc.ssed all the passages wliieh might be construed 
in favour of pre-contract, and that because “ they might sen'c for her defence." 
It was now the king’s intention to proceed against her for adultery, which 
was incompatible with a pre-contract. Al Hampton Court the same course 
was followed in the presence ol all pt'rsons of "gentle l)irth,” male and female, 
who had been retained in her service. Catheruie herself \\ as removed to 8ion 
House, Novemlier 13th, where two apartments were reserv'd! exclusively for 
her accoramod.atioii, and ord(‘is wore given th.it she should be treated with 
the respect due to her rank, Jn anticipation of her attainder, the king had 
already taken po.s.seasion of all her jiersonal projjcriy; but lie was graciously 
pleased to allow her sLx changes of apparel, and =i.x French hoods with edgings 
of goldsmiths’ work, but without pearl oi diamond. 

If there was no pre-contract between Catherine and Derham, nothing but 
her death CAiuld dissolve the marriage between her and the king. Hence it 
became ncce^ry to prove her guilty of some capital offenec; and with 
this view a rigorous inquiry was set on foot respecting her whole conduct 
since she became (|ueen. It was now discovered that not only had she ad- 
mitted Derham to her pre.sence, ]>ut had employed him to perform for her 
the oracP of secretary; anrl that at Lincoln, during the progress, she had al- 
lowed ( ulpepper, a maternal relation and genticsnaii of the privy chamber, 
to remain m coiiipany with her and Lady Kocliford from eleven at night till 
two in the nioming. I’lie judges wore eonsulti’d, who replied, that considering 
the Piersons implicated, th('se if proved, formed a satirfactory presump- 
tion that adultery had been committed. On this and no better proof, the two 
vmfortimato pitlenion were tried, and found guilty of high treason, Novem- 
t^r 30th. Their lives were spared for ten days, with the hope of extorting from 
them additional infonimtion n*specting the guilt of the queen. But they 


p Tliere 18 no inherent improbabihtv in her btatement. We shall later find 
proved by witneas™ to liave endured similar treatment from Lord Sejinour often in the pree- 
•nee of his wife. Unless we arc to eredit the nimour that Elizabeth w'as with eliild by Lord 
Seymour wtieii she was eiKhteen years old. we might also grant this ixior woman some credenee ] 
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Itlkds been BometiiinaeB.qaBt.4hat jboth cbt^g^U^ adulten^^1B)#o£ that 
there is no piroof ; and. it oao^ 1)e demoted that, lrj]^|||B so, ^leifeonfeeBion 
would have djvdiMtlj' Byte<^ the bill of atti|[iiRB|f as the brat evidenoe 
oflfc^craBe. ' ■»*. '’ 

]^t these were not th% (mly 'notims. The king’s resentment was extended 
to all those individqals who had been, or might have been, privy to the inti- 
macy between Oatlwine and Derham in the house of the duch^. Qn this 
dtarge duchess he^^lf , with her dau^ter the countess .of BmgeWater, 

the lord William HowanTand his wife, and nine other persons of inferior rank, 
iqjibe service of the duchess, were committed to the Tower; where die royal 
CTbimSasiofaOT laboq|:^ by frequent and separate examinations, by menaces 
afApeiauaffion, and, in one instance at least, by the application of torture, 
tdmnv fi6m tnem uie.admission that they had been pn^ to Catherine’s in- 
continence themselves, gpd the charge of such privity in their companions, 
illl were condemned to rorfeiture and perpetual imprisonment. 

For scBne time we have lost sight of Ckmerine ; at the beginning of the year, 
January 1st, I‘541, we meet with her again at Sion House, wito a parliament 
attinfc and a sweeping bill of attainder before it, including both the queen 
and her companions in misfortune. The duke of Suffolk with some others 
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r^rted £hat wey had waited on the queen, who acknowledged her offence 
agunst God, the king, and the nation," expressed a hope that her faults mi^t 
not be viffit^ on her brothers and family, and begged as a last favour that 
she might divide a part of her clothes among her maids. The act attainted 
of treason the queen, Derham and Culpepper as her paramours, and Lady 
Rochford^ as aider and abettor ; and of misprision of treason both all those who 
had been convicted of concealrnent in court, and also the duchess of Norfolk 
and the countess of Biidgewater, though no legal proceedings whatsoever had 
been taken against them. 

The tragedy was now drawing to a close. Catherine had already been 
sent to the Tower ; two days after the passing of the act, and fifteen months 
after her marriage, sho was led to execution, together with her companion, 
the lady Rochford. They appeared on the scaffold calm and resigned, bid- 
ding the spectators take notice that they suffered justly for “ their offences 
against God from their youth upward, and also against the king's royal maj- 
esty very dangerously. ” The meekness and piety of their demeanour seem 
to nave deeply interested the only person piesent who has transmitted to us 
any account of their last moments. “'Ibeyer sowles,” he writes, “I doubt 
not, be with God ; for they made the moost godly and Christyan’s end that ever 
was hard tell of, I thinke, since the world’s creation.’’* 


P This is the very Lady Rochford whose testimony against her husband had led to his 
execution for adultery with his own sister, Anne Bolcyn J 

* OliwcU Johnson’s letter to his brother, m Ellis hh In this confession on the scaffold 
the queen evades a second tune all mention of the alleged adultery Sho employe the very 
same ambiraous and unsatisfuctory language which Suffolk had employed m the house of 
lords ^ Coiud this be aecidcntal? or was not that particular form eujoinra by authority that 
die might not seem to impeach “the king’s justice’’ ^ On a review of the onginal letters m 
the stm papers, of the act of attunder, and of the proceedings in parliament, Lmgard ^ sees no 
Buffident reason to think her guilty; and, if she was innocent, so also must hai e been the lady 
RocMord. Like her predecessor, Anne Bolcyn, she fell a victim to the jealousy or resentment 
of a deqxitic husband, but in one respect she haa been more fortunate The preservation of 
documents respectmg her fate enables us to estimate Bie value of the proofs brought against 
her; our ignoraace of those brought against Anne rdkiers the question of her guilt or innocence 
moie problematical. 

W. K. — VOL. XIX. o 
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To att^t irithout trial bad of late become cuetomary; but to prosecute, 
aftH punish for that which had not been made a criminal offence by any law 
was hitherto unpreo^ented. To pve, therefore, some countenance to these 
severitiesi it was ena($ted in the very bul of attainder that every woman about 
to be married to the king or any of has successors, not being a maid, should 
disclose her disgrace to him under the penalty of treason ; that all other persons 
knowing the fact and not disclosing it, should be subject to the lesser penalty 
of misprision of treason ; and that the queen, or wife of the prince, who ^oula 
move another person to commit adulte^ with her, or the perwn who should 
move her to commit adultery with him, should suffer as a traitor. 

‘*To make the concealment of vices a capital office,” says Mackintosh,*" 
“ was worthy of such a reign. ” Lord Herbert tf says that there were no more 

S jthful candidates for the honour of Henry’s hand after this enactment, 
ere was no Sch^erazade again to be found ready to trust the safety of 
her head to her power of amusing king Schariar. 

Henry wisely rejected the chance of a fatal termination of another union, 
under this new law of treason, by obtaining the hand of a discreet widow, who 
had been twice before married. The maiden name of this lady was Catherine 
Parr. She became the queen of Hemy in July, 1543. Before we enter upon 
her personal history, as connected with the two great religious parties into 
which England was now divided, we purpose to take a rapid view of the 
foreign relations of the kingdom to the end of Henry’s reign, involving as they 
did a war with Scotland and with France, 


WAB WITH BCOn*AN» AND KBANCB (1541-1646 A.D.) 

'The minority of James V of Scotland was a disastrous period for his 
country. The regency w.as a constant object of contention between the fac- 
tious nobles. A new element of discord was introduced by the progress of the 
new opinions in religion. The fatal day of Flodden had cut off the most influ- 
ential of the nobles ; and those who remained were inferior in wealth, and there- 
fore in authority, to a body which possessed half the land of the kingdom. ’The 
spiritual and temporal dominion apjieared consolidated when David Beaton 
was appointed lord privy seal. Patrick Hamilton, the first Scottish reformer, 
was burned by this persecuting prelate at St. Andrews, in 1528. 

Beaton, now a cardinal, had been to Home in 1541, on a secret embassy. 
Hen^ determined to try the effect of a personal interview with his nephew, 
ffan^; and it was agreed that they should meet at York in the autumn. 
Thitner the king of England went, accompanied by Catherine Howard. But 
the king of Scotland was induced by the wily cardinal not to hold to the ap- 
pointment. Henry was furious, and determined upK>n war. He resolved upon 
renewing the old claim of the English kings to the crown of Scotland. The 
duke of Norfolk entered Scotland with a large army in 1642 ; after the English 
warden of the east marches had sustained a defeat in Teviotdale. Having 
accomplished the usual destruction, Norfolk retreated to Berwick, for James 
was assembling an army in his front. The feudal chiefs gatherea round the 
royal standard on the Boroughmuir, as they hod gathered under the staindfiiiid 
of Jamra IV, Onward they marched for the invasion of Englwd. 1*heEe 
was division amongst the host. The rebellious Douglases were on the side tit 
England. Many of the nobles were favourable to uie principles of the Ref- 
ormation, which their king opposed- The catastrophe came, without any 
real contrat between the two armies. James Was deserted by nis nobles. In 
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grief and indignation he returned to Edinbuigh. An Of ten thousand 
men was, however, got together, under lord Maxwell. Tjis clans mutinied. A 
body of English horse came up, who were believed tojje the vanguard of a 
great army; and m a panic the Scots bed, with the lQ#of a laige number of 
prisoners — some willing prisoners, as it has been asdOfted. The king gave 
himself up to despair. He immu^ himself in his palace of Falkland; would 
speak to no one; sickened; and sank under a slow fever, heart-broken, on the 
14th of December. A week before, bis queen had borne him a daughter — 
that Mary, whose long struggles with adversity form a stnkmg contrast to the 
hopelessness of her father. 

The lords who were taken at Solway Moss were first harshly treated by 
Henry, and then propitiated by indulgences. His first object was to negotiate 
a marnage between his son, Edward, and the daughter of James V, and toa 
to effect a natural union between the two countries. His second design was 
to demand the government of Scotland, as the ^rdian of the infant queen. 
The imprisoned nobles concluded a treaty with mm, that they would deliver 
up Mary, and acknowledge him as their sovereign lord. They were released, 
and returned to Scotland to carry out their plan. But the earl of Arran was 
presumptive heir to the throne; and he possessed sufficient power to obtam 
the regency. In December, 1543, Beaton became chancellor, and in the fol- 
lowing January was constituted the pope’s legate a latere in Scotland. He was 
now supreme in church and state; the fiicnd&hip and alliance of the excom- 
municated king of England was renounced ; and a treaty with England, which 
gave Henry some of his demands, was set aside There was patriotism as 
well as intolerance in the policy of the papist faction 

Scotland was again invaded in May, 1544 The carl of Hertford arrived 
in the Firth with a powerful fleet, cariying a force of ten thousand men. He 
demanded that the infant queen should lie immediately surrendered. The 
regent refused ; and Ilcitford, with an additional force from Berwick, marched 
upon Edinburgh. One of the gates was battered down, and the city was 
entered and given up to conflagration and plunder. Hertford, after burning 
Leith, retired to Berwick For two years the war was continued with the 
usual teinble inflictions upon the peaceful cultivators of the soil. The letters 
of Hertford, in 1545, present a fearful picture of the r.ivages of his troops in 
border towns and fertile districts, which poetiy and romance have made 
famous thiough every land 

Whilst the earl of Hertford was cairying forward this ignoble work in 
Scotland, King Henry and his council were busy in negotiations far morn dis- 
graceful than the most barbarous open warfare Beaton was murdeim in 
1546; and if the king of England was not an accessory, it was not for the want 
of inclination. The guilt of the king of England and his government in giving 
encouragement to the pioposal to assassinate Caidmal Beaton is a sufficient 
proof of the low morality of that age 

To complete our rapid view of the foreign affairs of the kingdom wc pass 
from Scotland to France ‘ In 1544 Henry went to his parliament with a long 
tale of his^iefs. Out of his inestimable goodness, and like a most chai itable, 
lovi^, andr virtuous prince, he had foi a long time loved and favoured Francis, 
the french king. lie had freed his children from thraldom; he had relieved 
his poverty by loans of money But now the imgrateful Francis had with- 

P to 1541 a parliament at Dublin had acknowledged Henry aa “ King of Iiela&d,” in 
gace of hiB previous title of “ lord,” whith had been granted to Henrj II bv Pope Adrian IV. 
Henry was, however, unable to maintain peace in Ireland, the rer enue of which was only £5,000 
a vaar 1 . > 
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drawn the pennon which he had been aocufitomed to pay ; he had confederated 
with the Cheat Turkj common enemy of all Christendom; and he had stirred 
the Scots to resist his m^esty, contrary to their duty and allegiance. Tie 
ifing^ therefore, declares his intention to go to war with France as well as with 
Scotland — “to put his own royal person, with the power of his realm and 
subjects, in armour. ” But inestimable sums will be required for the maintm- 
ance of these wars. The faithful parliament, by this statute, again sanction 
the same species of robbery that the parliament of 1529 sanctioned, and for the 
alleviation of such charges, declare all loans made to the king in the two pre- 
vious years of his reign to be entirely remitted and released, and all securities 
for the same to be utterly void. 

Thus, with the proceeds of this swindle in his pocket King Henry goes to 
the wars. He had previously propitiated the emperor Charles V by a com- 
promise as to the succession to the crown, which recognised some claims in the 
person of the princess Mary, die emperor's niece. 

This was the third act for regulating the succession to the throne, which 
ail persons were to accept and swear to, under the penalties of treason. The 
princess Mary had been declared illegitimate under the act of 1534. The 
princess Elizabeth had been declared ill^itimate under the act of 1536. By 
this act of 1544 they were restored to their place in the succession, in default 
of issue of the king and Prince Edward, but without any declaration of their 
legitimacy, which would have been to declare the divorces of their mothers 
unlawful. 

The emperor and the king of England were now joined in a treaty for the 
invasion and partition of France. Hiarles was to claim Burgundy; Henry 
the ancient possessions of the Pianfiq^enets, unless Francis would agree to 
certain conditions. The chivalrous French king spurned their pretensions; 
and so, in July, 1.544. Henry put on his aniiour, and with thirty thousand 
men crossed the channel. The emperor was to enter France by Champagne, 
and the king by Picardy; and their muted armies were to march to Paris. 
But no plan of mutual operations could detach the vainglorious Henry from 
the pomp and circumstance of some gorgeous personal exhibition. He crossed 
the seas in a ship whose sails were of cloth of gold. He advanced at the 
head of the English and Imperial forces, to assist in the siege of Boulogne, 
which the duke of Suffolk was investing. "Armed at all points upon a great 
courser " — as he is now exhibited in the armoury at the Tower — he paraded 
his huge body before the besiegers, for two months. In vain the envoys of 
the emperor urged him to move forward, according to their compact. The 
emperor, said Henry, had taken some frontier forts, and he, the king, would 
have Boulogne. At length the great day of triumph arrived, for which he had 
broken faith with his ally. Cn the 18th of September he made his triumphant 
entry into Boulogne,' which pageant Hall describes with a corresponding mag- 
niloquence. 

But whilst the “noble and valiant conqueror" was listening to the trump- 
eters on the walls, Francis and Charl^, with great wisdom, had concludea a 
separate peace. Henry had eonstitutw Queen Catherine regent during his 
absence; and her letters to him show that she attended to his affairs with 
dilimnce, by sending fresh supplies of money and men. He returned to Eng- 
land on the last day of September. 

P During this sicM Cranmer asked the people to pray for Henry’s success and composed 
the prayers in English. At the same time he composed for the priests ao English litany 
which WM issued with a primer of private prayer. 'The litany was the foundation of the lata 
Book of Common Prayer.] 
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But if Henry was slow in his projected march to Paris, Francis was the 
more ready to contemplate a march to London. Such a scheme was not utterly 
hopeless; for the English government was sorely straitened for money, and the 
means of defence were of the weakest kind. 

But the true defence of England was not wantbg in this season of peril. 
According to a return of this date, there was a fleet in the channel of a hun- 
dred and four vessels, carrying more than twelve thousand men. But of these 
hundred and four vessels, only twenty-eight were above two hundred tons. 
The fleet was in three divisions, the Vanward, the Battle, and the Wing. 
The watchword and countersign point to the traditionary origin of the na- 
tional song: “The watchword in the night shall be thus, ‘God save King 
Ha^'; the other diall answer, ‘And long to reign over us.' ” There was 
an indecisive action off Portsmouth in July, 1545; and a serious misfortune 
in the accidental sinking of a large ship, with four hundred men, in the har- 
bour of Portsmouth. The Mary Rose went dowm like the Royal George. 
'The king was on shore, and saw his noble ship l.iid on her side and overset. 
The danger of invasion was soon overpast. The French sent assistance to 
the Scots, devastated the neighbourhood of Calais, and made the most stren- 
uous efforts to retake Boulogne. At length a peace was concluded in June, 
1546; one of the articles of which was that Boulogne should be restored to 
France, at the expiration of eight years, upon the payment of two millions of 
crowns, and another that Scotland should l)e included in the pacification. The 
remainder of Henry’s reign was not disturbed by foreign warfare. 


FunTnnn persecutions 

In 1543 an act was passed which limited the reading of the Bible and the 
New Testament in the English tongue to noblemen and gentlemen; and for- 
bade the reading of the same to “the lower sort” — to artificers, prentices, 
journeymen, servingmen, husbandmen, ami labourers, and to women, under 
pain of imprisonment.9 

In the year 1543 a new exposition of faith and morals was put forth, 
under the title of "A Necessary Doctrine and Erudicion for any Christian 
Man,” but it was commonly called “The King’.s Book.” Like the "Institu- 
tion” on which it was founded, it was of a motley character, with too much 
of i)opory to content the reformers, with too much of scriptural truth to 
please the Romanists. In the next parliament (1544) Cranmer succeeded 
m obtaining a mitigation of the provisions of the “Act of Six Articles." 


cranmer’s narrow escape 

The cause of the refonners lost in 1545 two of its most powerful support- 
ers in the persons of the duke of Suffolk, the king’s brother-in-law, and the 
lord chancellor Audley, who both died in this year; and Audley’s successor, 
Wriothesley (now ennobled), sided strongly with the opposite party. It was 
not long till an attempt was made to ruin Cranmer. 'The king was informed 
“that the primate, with his learned men, had so infected the whole realm 
with imSavoury doctrine os to fill all places with abominable hemtics,” and 
that the throne was in danger. Heniy asked how it were best to proceed, 
arid he was advised to commit him at once to the Tower. He objected to 
this as a harsh measure; he uvas assured that the primate was so unpopular 
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that charges in abundance would be brought against him when he was in 
confinement. He at length consented lliat the prelate should be summoned 
next day before the council, and be committed if they deemed it advisable. 

Before midnight the king sent Sir Anthony Denny to Lambeth to sum- 
mon the primate to his presence. Cranmer, who was in bed, rose, and came 
to "i^itehali. Henry told him what he had done. Cranmer declared himself 
indifferent about ^e committal, as he could easily clear himself. “ 0 Lord 
God!” cried the king, “what fond amplicity have you so to permit yourself 
to be imprisoned that every enemy of yours may take advantf^ge against youl 
Do you not know that when they have you once in prison, three or four false 
knaves will soon be procured to witness against you and condemn you?” 
He then went on to tell him that he had taken better measures for his safety; 
he desired him to claim his right as a privy councillor of being confronted 
with his accusers, and, if that was refused, to produce the ring which he 
then gave him, and appeal to the king." 

It was not the practice in state-trials to bring the “false knaves” face to 
face with the prisoner. No one could liave a more complete knowledge than 
Henry had of the mode in which convictions were procured during his reign. 
It was held "too dangerous to the prince” to produce witnesses who might 
be questioned by the accused. The evidence consisted almost entirely of 
written depositions and examinations, taken before the privy council or 
before commissioners. Interrogatories were previously prepared by tlie 
crowm lawryers. These were submitted to the witneases individually. If they 
were conformable in their answers, it was well. If they were not so, the rack 
was introduced. The fear of torture was present to the mind of every wit- 
ness. When the depositions had been shaped alter the most approved fash- 
ion, the prisoner was subjected to the like lender interrogatories. The trial, 
BO called, having come on, the counsel for the crown carefully noted what in 
the depositions was to be icwl and wliat omitted; and the oflici'r of the court 
as carefully obeyed his directions. What chance a prisoner had of an 
acquittal may be readily conceived. When King Henry interfered with the 
insane resolution of the archbishop to siKik a trial, ho truly said, “You will 
run headlong to your undoing if I would suffer you.”? 

Cranmer returned home, and the next morning at eight o'clock he was 
summoned to appar before the council. When he came he was obliged to 
remain sitting in the anteroom among the servants. At length he was brought 
before the board and informed of the charges against him. Ills demand to be 
confronted with his accusers was at once n'fuwd. “I am sorry, my lords,” 
said he, “ that you drive me to such a step, but seeing myself likely to obtain 
no fair usage from you, I must appt'al to his majesty.” He produced the 
ring ; they gazed on it and each other for some time in silence. 'They then 
took the ring and papers to the king, who rated them well for their treatment 
of the primate. Ihe duke of Norfolk replied that their only object had been 
to give the primate an opportunity of refuting the charges against him. At 
the royal command they all then shook hands with the placable primate and 
a few days after were entertained by him at Lambeth. 

Shortly after, at Cranmer’s desire, the king suppressed some popular 
superstitions, such as ringing bells and keeping watch the whole night before 
All-hallows day; veiling the cross and the images in churches all throu^ 
Lent, and unveiling them on Palm Sunday, and kneeling before the cross on 
that day. But the king himself went still further, and he forbade the prac- 
tice of creeping to the cross and adoring it. 
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THE king’s last TTRANNIES 

The king's last parliament met on the 23rd of November its chief bua- 
ness was to relieve his pecuniary difiiculties. It panted lai^e subsidies, 
and suppressed all the hospitals and other charitable foundations, transfer- 
ring their revenues to the kinp It even went so far as to empower him to 
seize those of l^e universities, he makmg a solemn promise “ that all shall be 
done to the glory of God and common profit to the realm." It further legal- 
ised all the tranters of property which the church dignitanes had been forced 
to mak e to the crown. The kmg then dissolved the parliament (December 
^th, IMS) He made on this occasion a speech, which he concluded by com- 
plammg of the religious dissensions which prevailed Of the clergy he said, 
" Some were so stiff in their old mumpsimus, and others so busy with their 
new sumpsimus,"^ that they did nothmg but rail at each other, while the 
laity censured the conduct of the clergy and debated Scripture in ale-houses 
and taverns He exhorted both parties to give over callmg one another ill 
names, and to live in peace and charity. 

The next year (1546) showed how well the king’s advice was attended to, 
for the flames of Srnifhfield blazed once more The principal victim was a 
lady named Anne Askew, daughter of a knight of Lincolnshire She had 
been married to a gentleman named Kymc, to whom she boro two children ; 
but having adopted scriptural sentiments, her husband, a funous papist, 
turned her out of doors She resumed her maiden name, and came to London, 
in hopes of obtaining a divorce Here she transgressed the six articles, and 
she was also suspected of conveying religious books to the queen and some 
ladies at court She was taken betore Bonner, bishop of London, a recan- 
tation was proffered to her to sign, and she wrote that she believed "all 
manner of thmgs contained in the faith of the catholic church” , and, thou^ 
this was ambiguous, Bonner v as obliged to let her go on bail This year Me 
was again arrested; she was examined before the council by Gardmer and 
Wnothesley , they could not move or refute Jier , she was sent to Newgate, 
tried before a juiy for heresy, and sentenced to die It was hoped by means 
of the rock to get her to implicate some persons of rank She was taken to 
the Tower, and placed on that horrid instrument She bore the torture 
with the utmost farmnoss, not uttering even a cry The lieutenant refusing to 
allow his man to toniient her any further, Wnothesley and Rich threw off 
their gowns and worked the instrument thensrhes* When taken off she 
fainted, but on her recovering she maintained a cons ersation with them for 
two hours, Bitting on the bare ground She was carried in a chair to the 
stake (July 16th) With her were John Lascelles, a gentleman of the royal 
household, Nicholas Belenian, a Shrof^hire clergyman, and John Adams, a 
poor tailor — all, like Anne Askew, deniers of transubstantiation Wnothesley 
sent to offer them a paidon if they would recant “I came not hither,” said 
Anne, “to deny my Lord and Master ” The others were equally fiini, and 
all were burned. 

It was commonly said at this time of the bishop of Wmehester that “he 
had bent his bow in order to shoot some of the head deer ” He had covertly 

'■ The origin of this phrase is ns follows A pnost had long read in his brci lary mwnjmmua 
for rumpnmm, his error was at lenrth pointed out to bun but he angnlv declared he would 
not change hia old mumpnmua for their new sumjmmut 

* The fact of her being racked is denied by Burnet < and Lingard,<< though asserted by 
Foxc <id 
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shot at Cranmer ; he now openly aimed at the queen. Henry, who was grown 
peevish and irritable from disease, was annoyed at her urging him on the 
subj^t of religion; and one day as she left the room he fretfully noticed it 

~ _ 

up against her. When prepared they received the royal approbation ; but, 
lucl^ for the queen, tne paper was dropped (probably by design) by the 
person who was carrying it, and was picked up by one of her friends. Her 
alarm at her danger brought on an attack of illness; the king came to visit 
her ; she expressed her regret at seeing so little of him, and her fear of haying 
raven him offence. They parted on good terms. Next evening she visited 
tne king ; he asked her opinion on some points of religion ; she modestly replied, 
riiat the man was the woman’s natural superior, and her judgment should 
be directed by his. "Not so, by St. Mary,’’ said the king; "you are become 
a doctor, Kate, to instruct us, as we take it, and not to be instructed by us.” 
She assured him that in arguing with him her only object had been to divert 
his mind and to derive information. “And is it even so, sweetheart?” cried 
he, “ then perfect friends are we now a^ain. It doth me more good to hear 
these words of thine own mouth than it would have done had I heard the 


news of a hundred thousand pounds fallen unto me.” He embraced and dis- 
missed her, and when she was gone highly extolled her to those who were 
present; and yet the capricious tyrant had been on the point of sending her to 
the Tower, perhaps even to the stake! 

Next day he sent for her to the garden. While they were there, the 
chancellor came with foHy men to arrest her. The king frowned; the queen 
retired; the chancellor knelt; the words “Knave, fool, beast, avaunt from 
my presence!” reached the oars of the queen, and she came forward to inter- 
pose. “Ah, poor soul,” said Henry, “thou little knowest how evil he hath 
deserved this grace at thy hands. Of my word, sweetheart, he hath been 
toward thee an arrant knaie, and so let him go.”* Orders were now given 
that Gardiner should appear no more in the loyal presence; the king also 
struck his name out of tiie list of executors named in his will. 

The days of the monarch wore now fast drawing to their close. He was 
become so corpulent and unwieldy that he could only be moved about in a 
chair, and an ulcer in one of his lera was at this time so fetid os to be hardly 
endurable by those about him. One more act of injustice and cruelty was, 
however, to be perpetrated. The head of the Romish party and of the ancient 
nobility was the duke of Norfolk, a man who had on several occasions done 
good service to the crown; his son, tlie earl of Hurrey, was the most accom- 
plished nobleman of the a^.® The Seymours, the uncles of the young prince, 
may be regarded as the chiefs of the reformed party, and there was a j^ousy 
between them and the Howards, who despised them as upstarts. Whether it 
proceeded from the intrigues of the ^yraours, or from the king’s own caprice 
or apprehensions, the duke and his son were committed to the Tower on a 
charge of high treason. Feebler or more ill-supported charges never were 
made than on this occasion. Surrey’s principal oiTences were his having 
quartered the arms of the confessor with his own, a thing in which he was 
warranted by the heralds; his having spoken contemptuously of the new 
nobility ; and his having two Italians in his service, whom one of the witnesses 
suspected to be spies. Being a commoner he was tried by a jury at GuU^all 


P This whole story is doubted by some hietoriBUs, though it is admittedly not improbable.] 
’ Hie poems are still read with pleasure. He gave the earliest specimen of bunk verae 
in our langaaeB in his translation of a part of the ^neid of Virgil. 
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(January I3th, 1547), before the chancellor and oth^ coounissioners. He de- 
fended himself with eloquence and spirit; but vain was all defence in this 
reign; he was condemned as a traitor, and six days after (19th) he was be- 
he^ed on Tower Hill. 

The duke of Norfolk was accused of various trifling acts of treason, and 
every effort was made to ^t up evidence against him. A good deal of the 
misfortune of himself and his son originated in family dissension ; the duchess, 
who was separated from her husband, actuated by jealousy, wrote to the 
lord privy s^, accusing him; and his daughter, the duchess of Richmond, 
was one of the witnesses against her brother. Mrs. Holland, who was sup- 
posed to be the duke’s mistress, testified all she could against him. The duke 
was induced to sign a confession of having divulged the king’s secrets,. con- 
cealed his son’s treason in quartering the arms of the confessor, and having 
himself quartered those of England. But all availed not; a bill of attainder 
was hurried through parliament, the royal assent was given by commission on 
the 27th, and he was ordered for execution the next morning. rorf,unately 
for Norfolk the king died in the night, and a respite was sent to the Tower. 


THE DEATH OF THE KINO (1547 A.D.) 

The king had gradually liecn growing worse, but his friends feared to 
apprise him of his danger. At length Sir Anthony Denny ventured to inform 
him of his approaching dissolution. He received the intelligence with meek- 
ness, expressing his rehanco on the merits of his Saviour. Sir Anthony asked 
if he would have any divine to attend him ; he said, if any, it should be the 
archbishop of Canterbury; but “Let ipe take a little sleep first,” said he, "and 
when I awake again I shml think more about the matter.” When he awoke 
he directed that Cranmer should be fetched from Croydon. TTie prelate 
came in all haste, but found him speechless. He desired him to give a sign of 
his faith in the merits of Christ; the king pressed his hand and expired.** 

Henry VIII died at two o’clock in the mpming of the 28th of January, 
1547, in his palace at Westminster. His death was concealed for three days. 
On the 31st of January the commons were summoned to the house of lords, 
and Wriothesley wept while he announced the event. The will of the king, 
by which the succession was defined, and the government of the realm during 
the minority of his son was regulatro, was then read in part. Hertford and 
Paget had employed the three days of secrecj' in determining the course to 
be pursued under the will, which was in their private keeping. Some suspi- 
cions have arisen that the will was foiged. 

The nation did not, in all likelihood, feel the loss of the most arbitrary 
monarch that had ever filled the English throne as a great calamity. On the 
5th of February the bishop of Winch^ter wrote to Sir W. Paget, secretary 
of state, “To-morrow, the parishioners of this parish and I have agreed to 
have a solemn dirige for our late sovereign lord and master, in earnest, as 
becoraeth us; and, to-morrow, certain players of my lord of Oxford’s, as 
they say, intend, on the other side, within this burgh of Southwark, to have a 
solemn play, to try who shall have moat resort, they in game or I in earnest.” 
The sorrow could not have been very violent when the players thought that 
a diversion would be welcome, even before the king’s body was conveyed to 
ewth at Windsor. Though Henry is said to have wrung Cranmer’s hand on 
his death-bed, his last religious exercises were in accordance with the practice 
of the Roman church. In the same spirit were his funeral solemnities con- 
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ducted: “The body lay in state in the chami of Whitehall for twelve days, 
with masses and dirge sung and said every day; Norroy standing at the choir 
door, and be^Loning with these words, pronounced aloud, ' Of your charity, 
pray for the soul of the high and mighty prince our late sovereign lord, King 
Henry VIII.’ 


KBIGHTI/BY’s E8TIMATB OP HBXRY 

Nothing can be more injudicious than the conduct of those Protestant 
writers who, identifying Henry with the Beformation, seem to think them- 
selves bound to apologise for and even justify tlie various enormities with 
which his memory is charged. A slight knowledge of history will suffice to 
show that the worst instruments are often employed to produce the greatest 
and best results. We may therefore allow Henry to have been a bad man, 
and yet regard the Reformation, of which he was an instrument, as a benefit 
to mankind. It is, on the other hand, weak in the Romanists to charge the 
Reformation with the vices of Henry; it would be equally so to impute to 
their religion the atrocities of Pope Alexander VI and his children, Cesare 
and Lucrezia Borgia. 

Thorough selfishness formed the basis of Henry's character.' He never 
was ^own to sacrifice an inclination to the interest or happiness of another. 
"He spared no man in his anger, no woman in his lust,” was the famous phrase 
of Peter Heylin ;« everything must yield to his will. He w'as rapacious and 
profuse, vain and self-sufficient. At the same time he was courteous and 
affable, and when in good humour had a gay, jovial manner highly captivating 
in a ruler. His people remembered the maf^ificenco of his early reign, his 
handsome person, his skill in martial exercises, and he was popular with 
them to the very last. The constancy of his friendship to Cranmer is the most 
estimable trait in his character; but the primate never had dared to oppose 
his will. Henry’s patronage of letters w'as also highly commendable ; he w.Ta 
skilful in selecting those whom he employed in church and state, and rarely 
promoted an inefficient person." 


hume’b estimate op henry and his reign 

It is difficult to give a just summary of this prince’s qualities : He was so 
different from himself in different parts of his reign, that, as is well remarked 
by lord Herbert,// his history is his best character and description. The abso- 
lute uncontrolled authority which he maintained at home, and the regard 
which he acciuired among foreign nations, ore circumstances which entitle 
him in some degree to the appellation of a great prince ; while his tyranny and 
barbarity exclude him from the character of a good one. He possessed, in- 
deed, great vigour of mind, which qualified him for exercising dominion over 
men, courage, intrepidity, vigilance, inflexibility. And though these qualities 
lay not always under the miidancc of a regular and solid judgment, they 
were accompanied with good parts and an extensive capacity; and everyone 

' See Wolney’s opinion of him. He went to dine one day with Sir T. More, at Chcleea. 
After dinner be walked for on hour in the garden with him, with hia arm round hia neck. 
When Hore’a son-in-law, Koper, congratulated him un the favour he aeemed to be in, “ 1 thank 
our Lord, son (quoth he), I find hia grace my very good lord indeed, and 1 believe he doth 
as singularly favour roe as any subject within this realm ■ howbeit, son Roper, I may teQ thee 
I have no cause to be proud thereof, for if my head would win him a casUo m France it should 
not fail to go.” This was in. 1522, in Henry’s jovial days. 
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dreaded a contest with a man who was known never to yield or to forgive, 
and who in every controversjr was determined either to ruin himself or his 
antagonist. A catalogue of his vices would comprehend mmy of the worst 
qualities incident to human nature ; violence, cruelty, profusion, rapacity, in- 
justice, obstinacy, arrogance, bigotry, presumption, caprice. But neither 
was he subject to all these vices in the most extreme degree, nor was he at 
intervals altogether destitute of virtues. He was sincere,* open, gallant, 
liberal, and capable at least of a tempori^ friendship and attachment. In 
this respect he was unfortunate, that the incidents of his reign served to dis- 
play his faults in their full light. The extensive powers of his prerogative, 
and the submissive, not to say slavi^ disposition of his parliaments, made 
it the more easy for him to assume and maintain that entire dominion by 
which his reign is so much 
distinguished in the Eng- 
lish history. 

It may seem a little 
extraordinary that, not- 
withstanding his cruelty, 
his extortion, his violence, 
his arbitrary administra- 
tion, this prince not only 
acquired the regard of his 
subjects, but newer was 
the object of their hatred. 

He seems even in some 
degree to have possessed 
to the last their love and 
affection. His exterior 
qualities were advanta- 
geous, and fit to captivate 
the multitude. His mag- 
nificence and personal 

bravery rendered him illustrious in vulgar eyes. And it may be said with 
truth, that the English in that age were so thoroughly subdued, that, like 
Eastern slaves, they were inclined to admire those acts of violence and tyranny 
which wore exercis<’d over themselves, and at their own expense. 

It may not be improi)er to recapitulate whatever is memorable in the 
statutes of this reign, whether with regard to government or commerce. 
Nothing can better show the genius of the ago than such a review of the laws. 
The abolition of the ancient religion much contributed to the regular execution 
of justice. While the Catholic superstition subsisted, there was no possibility 
of punishing any crime in the clergy. The church would not permit the 
magistrate to try the offences of her members, and she could not herself inflict 
any civil penalties upon them. But Henry restrained these pernicious immu- 
nities. The privilege of clergy was abolished for the crimes of petty treason, 
murder, and felony, to all under the decree of a subdeacon. But the former 
superstitionTnot only protected crimes in the clergy, it exempted also the laity 
from punishment, by affording them shelter in the churches and sanctuaries. 
The parliament abridged these privileges. It was first declared that no sanc- 
tuaries were allowed in cases of high treason ; next, in those of murder, felony, 
rapes, burglary, and petty treason. And it limited them in other particulars. 

P Friedmann,* ho'wever, finds his most terribln fault to be "the utter want of truth. His 
di^nesty cannot bq denied ; his own liand writing is stiU extant to show it. ’’ ] 
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The farther progress of the Reformation removed all distinction between the 
deigy and other subjects, and also abolished entirely the privileges of sanc- 
tnn-nM. These consequences were imphed in the neglect of the canon law. 

In the year 1544 it appears that an acre of goocf land in Cambridg^ire 
was let at a shilling, or about fifteen pence of our present money. This is ten 
fitrifts cheaper than the usual rent at present. But commodities were not 
atove four times i^eapw, a presumption of the bad husbandry in that age. 
Some laws were made witn regard to beggars and vagrants ; one of the circum^ 
stances in government which humanity would most powerfully recommend 
to a benevolent le^lator ; which seems, at first sight, the most easily adjiuted ; 
and which is yet me most difficult to settle in such a manner as to attain the 
end without destroying industry. The convents formerly were a support 
to the poor; but at the same time tended to encourage idleness and beggary. 

In 1546 a law was made for fixing the interest of money at ten per cent., 
the first legal interest known in England. Formerly, all loans of that nature 
were regarded as usurious. The preamble of this very law treats the mterest 
of money as illegal and criminal. And the prejudices still remained so strong 
t^t the law permitting interest was repealed in the following reign. This 
reign, as well as many of the foregoing, and even subsequent reigns, abounds 
with monopolising laws, confining particular manufactures to particular 
towns, or excluding the open country in general. In the sub^uent reign 
the corporations which had been openra by a former law, and obligra to admit 
tradesmen of different kinds, were ^ain shut up by act of parliament; and 
everyone was prohibited from exercising any trade who was not of the coj> 
poration. 

Henry, as he possessed himself some talent for letters, was an encourager 
of them in others. He founded Trinity College in Cambridge, and gave it 
ample endowments. Wolscy founded Christ Church in Oxford, and intended 
to call it Cardinal College. But urxm his fall, which happened before he had 
entirdy finished his scheme, the king seized all the revenues, and this vio- 
lence, above all the other misfortunes of that minister, is said to have given 
him the greatest concern. But Henry afterwards restored the revenues of 
the college, and only changed the name. The countenance given to lettcra 
by this king and his ministers contributed to render learning fashionable in 
England. Erasmus speaks with great satisfaction of the general regard paid 
by the nobility and gentry to men of knowledge. It is needless to be par- 
ticular in mentioning the writers of this reign, or of the preceding. There is 
no man of that age who has the least pretension to be ranked among our 
classics. Sir Thomas More,* though he wrote in Latin, seems to come the 
nearest to the character of a classical author." 

[ftoude, admitting Henry’s faults, yet glorifies him more than any other 
writer has done.] "Beyond and besides the Reformation, the constitution 
of these islands now rests in large measure on foundations laid in this reign. 
Henry brought Ireland witl^ the reach of English civilisation. He absorb^ 
Wales and the Palatinates into the general English system. He it was who 

P To tWs name should, of couisc, be added ’Wyatt’s and that of the Ill-fated Surrey, of 
whom Maekintosh*" says-. “Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, » so iusUy renowned for his poetical 
Knius, which had been then sutpaased by none but that of Cliauccr; bv his happy imitations of 
the Itdian masters; by a version of the ^ueid, of which the execution is wonderful, and the 
very undertaking betokens the consciousness of lofty superiority; by tbeplsce in which we 
are accustomed to behold him, at the head of the uninterrupted series of English po^; that 
we find it difficult to regard him in the inferior points of view, of a gallantknight, a skilful 
captain, and an active statesman.’’] 
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rus^ liie house of commons from the narrow dut]^ of voting supplira, and of 
passing without discussion the measures of the privy council, and converted 
them into the first power in the state under the crown. When he ascended 
the throne, so little did the commons care for their privileges, that their attend- 
ance at the sessions of parliament was enforced by a law. His personal faults 
were great, and he shared, besides them, in the errors of his age ; but far deeper 
blemimes would be but as scars upon the features of a sovereign who in trying 
times sustained nobly the honour of the English name, and carried the cconmon- 
wealth securely through the crisis of its history.”/ 




CHAPTER VI 

EDWARD VI AND THE PROTECTORATE 


[1547-1553 A D.] 


Hinrt’b wiblirs for a Buccessor had been partiallv iulfilled, and 
the nation, which had been taught to rest abaolutcljr on the will 
and guidance of its head, found itself nommallv governed b\ a child 
of tender years, luid realiv m the hands of a body of unprincipled 
fitatesmen, such as arc the constant product of personal government 
— men of great ability, but trained m habits of dependence and 
with DO higher moral aim than their own aggrandisement There 
was one exception to this general censure tni carl of Uerlford was 
a patriot, but was without that statesmanlike balance which was 
BO striking a charactenstic of Henry He had espoused one side m 
the groat cc,nflict, could see uo excellence in anc other, and that 
Bide was the rccolutionary and innovating one He panted for the 
opportunity of carrying out Ins reforms — J F Hhioht t 

At the beginning of Henry VIII’s icign the Pioicstants (oven if wo number 
all the anti-papists among them) fonnccl a small though intelligent and bold 
minority. They grow strongci by degrees, as opinions and parties which are 
the children of the age naturally do Tlieir strength lav in the towns on the 
southern and eastern coasts, and among the industrious classes of society. In 
the northern and midland povinces, and m the mountains of Wales, far 
removed from commerce wiUi the heretics of Flanders and Germany, the 
ancient faith maintained its authority. At the end of Henry’s reign it is still 
doubtful whether the majority had changed sides That monarch had few 
qualifications for an umpire. But it was a public service that he restrained 
both factions, and kept the peace during this critical process. Had the re- 
forming party risen against Ilcnrv they must have been vanquidied, and 
he would have been driven back into the arms of Rome. 

The iron hand which held both parties in check was advantageous to the 
Protestant cause, humanly speaking, only because the opinions and institu- 
tfons which spri^ up in an age arc likely to be the most progressi\e. His 
giotegdMftU&ority as head of the church, his double prosecution of Romanists 
and his passion for transubstantiation, and his abhorrence of 

appeals to a court oi Rome, may be understood, if wc regard his reign as a 
bridge wdiich the nation was to pass on its road to more complete reformation. 
The reformers needed the acquisition of one great state for the stability and 
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BoSsSH^ oi their projects. They gained England. As soon as the hand was 
withiute^ which had held the statesmen and the people dumb, the Befor- 
mation was established. 

Eleven months before the decease of tlie English monarch, Luther had 
breathed his last in his native town of Eisleben, which he had not visited for 
many years. 

At the moment of his death, Lutheranism had been established only in 
Scandinavia and in those parts of Germany which had embraced it when 
it was first preached. The extent, however, of its invisible power over the 
minds of men was not to be measured by the magnitude of the coimtiies where 
it was actually predominant. Bold inquiry, active curiosity, awakened 
reason, and youthful enthusiasm, throughout every country of Europe, in 
secret cheri^cd a Lutheran spirit. The late king of England, as we have 
seen, was impelled, by a singular combination of circumstances, to prepare 
the way in England for embodying this spirit in a civil cstabli^ment. 

Galvin, who was called by some of his contemporaries the greatest divine 
since the apostles, had now spread the ^ds of reformation throughout France. 
Had Luther survived a few years longer, he would have seen the second and 
more terrible struggle of the reformed doctrines in the civil wars of that 


countiy, in which the Protestant parly maintained their ground fcqr thir^' 
years, and obtained a partial establishment for near a century. At the doatn 
of Henry the preponderance of visible force in the scale of establishment was 
immense^ and even the moral force of the state and the church retained its 
commanding posture and its aspect of authority, at the moment when its 
foundation in opinion was silently crumbling beneath it. 

In the list of executors appointed by tlie will of the deceased king, we see 
the decisive predominance of the new nobility, invidiously so called by their 
enemies, both because they were partisans of the reformers and because they 
had owed their sudden rise in wealth to a share of the spoils of the church. 
Generally speaking, they were gentlemen of ancient lineage ; but their fortune 
and rank commonly sprang from this dubious source. Few of the hipest 
houses wore free from this impeachment. 'Die main body of the English 
peerage are a modern nobility raised out of an ancient gentry. As the selection 
had bwn made at the very moment of Uie downfall of the house of Howard, 
the leaders of the old nobility and the chiefs of the old faith, the preponderating 
influence of the carl of Hertford must be supposed to have presided over the 
choice of these persons. 

The royal will had been executed when the king lay on his death-bed, 
in the hands of Seymour, Catherine Parr, and Cranmer. The delay of three 
days in taking any formal measures upon the demise, if it could have occurred 
in our time, would have been censured as a daring assumption of responsibility. 
At that time no notice was taken of it. The young prince, who was at the 
royal mansion of Hatfield at the time of his father’s death, was brought thence 
in re^ state, and proclaimed king of England. 

His prod^ation took place when he was nine years and about three 


armies." This appointment was vainly resisted by the chancellor Wriothes- 


monins oia. as tne latc xmg, in execution ot me power vestea m nim oy 
statute, had appointed the council called executors to exercise the royal au- 


thority in the minority of his son, they do not seem to have gone su^ 
beyond their power, by nominating one of tlieir number to 
deliberations, and to represent the state on fit and urgent occasions,^* 
was created duke of Somerset, and assumed, or received, the titles 
of his majesty, lord-protector of all his realms, lieutenant-general ^ 


fferaw 
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ley, who considered it as the grave of the ancient institutions, of wUeh he 
was now the most forward champion. A few months later the boy-king was 
crowned, and some days after the great seal was taken frcnn the refractory 
chancellor, and placed in Ihc more compliant hands of the Lord St. John. 

The encomiums bestowed on Edward VI are an example of the folly 
of excessive praise. What he was in reality was a diligent, docile, «ntle, 
spri gh tly boy, whose proficiency in every branch of study was remaricable, 
and who showed a more than ordinary promise of capacity. But sycophants, 
and lovers of the marvellous, have almost drowned in a flood of adulation 
these agreeable and amiable qualities. The manuscripts of his still extant, 
either essays or letters, might nave been corrected or dictated by his precep- 
tors. It is not probable that the diary of his life, which is the most interesting 
of them, should have been copied from tlic production of another hand; 
neither does it indicate tlie interposition of a corrector. It is, perhaps, some- 
what brief and dry for so young an author; but the adoption of such a plan, 
and the accuracy with which it is written, bear marks of a puie taste and of 
a considerate mind.' 

At an early period the council,' no longer restrained by the presence of 
Wriothealey, proceeded to enlaige the protector's authority in a manner 
which was at variance with the foundation of their own power. They ad- 
dressed the king to name the new duke of Somerset protector to the king 
and the kingdom ; anti the royal boy, like Henry VI in his earliest infancy, 
was made to go through the ceremony of ordering the great 6e.al " to be affixra 
to letters patent, granting the title of protector to that nobleman, with full 
authority to everything that lie thought for the honour and good of the 
kingdom; to swear such other commissioners as he should think fit; and to 
annul and change what they thought fitting; provided that the council was to 
act by the advice and consent of the protector.” 


THE PHOTECTOIUTE OF SOMERSET AND PROGRESS OP THE REFORMATION 

(1517-1549 A.D.) 

The populace now began to destroy the images in churches, which 
Luther had tolerated as aids to devotion, and of which Cranmer vindicated 
the moderate use. The goveniment, almost entirely Protestant, proceeded 
to the object of completing the religious revolution, and of establishing a 
church not only indeiiendent of the see of Rome, but dissenting from many 
doctrines which had been for ages held sacred by the western church. 'The 
protector began his task through the ancieut preiogative of the crown, through 
the supremacy over the church, and by means of the statute which gave to 
proclamations the authority of laws. Perfiecutions under the act of the six 
articles ceased; prisoners were released, exiles were recalled. The obedience 
of the clergy was enforced by the adoption of the principle that the appoint- 
ment of bishops, like all otber appointments, had been determined by the 

(I One part of his education nrob liLely to iuive stren^hened his passions. No one was 
permitted to address him, not even liis sisters, without kneeling to him “1 have seen,” 
says Hbaldini,c "the princess Elirabeth drop ou one knee five times before her brother, before 
she took her place.” At dinner, if either of ins sisters were permitted to eat with him, she 
sat on a stool and cushion, at a distance, beyond the limits of tlie loval dais. Even the lords 
and gentlemen who brought in the dishes before dinner, were bareheaded, and knelt down 
before they placed them on the table This custom shocked the French ambassador, VieiUe- 
ville,(l and his suite; for in France the office was confined to pages, who bowed only, and 
did not kneel.*] 
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demise of the crown ; thus com^Iing aD prelates to receive their bishoprics 
by letters patent from the king, during good behaviour. 

Preaching, which had b^n so rare in Catholic timos that it would have 
been impossible to impose it on an untrained cler^, was in some measure 
supplied by homilies, composed by Cranmer, which the parish priests were 
directed to read to their congregations. Visitors were despatched throughout 
tlie kingdom, with instructions to require that four sermons in the year should 
be preached in every church against the papal authority; that sermons should 
be directed against the worship of images; that all images abused by being 
the object of pilgrimages 
and offerings should be de- 
stroyed; that the English 
Bible, with Erasmus’ com- 
mentary on the gosix-ls, 
should be placed in every 
church for the use of the 
people ; together with many 
other points selected, not 
always so much on account 
of their intrinsic import- 
ance, os because they wore 
brought by public worship 
in daily contact with the 
minds of the people; and 
because, taken altogether, 
they carriotl into every ham- 
let the assurance tliat the 
government was no longer 
to be neutral. 

Gardiner, a man of great 
learning and ability, but one 
of Henry’s devoted agent-^, 
who did not scruple to hohl 
his diocese of Winchester 
during the whole schismatic 
establishment, now made a 
manly and becoming resist- 
ance to these injunctions, on 
principles of civil liberty,^ 
as much as of ecclesiastical 
discipline. He W’as impris- 
oned for his disobedience. 

Bonner, bishop of London, more violent and more subsen'ient, escaped im- 
prisonment by an humble submission. Tunstall, bishop of Durham, a prel- 
ate of various and eminent merit, was excluded from the privy council, to 
impress on the people, by the strongest example, the disinclination of the 
protector towards the ancient faith. 

After these preparatory measures parliament w-as assembled, and several 
bills passed to promote and enlarge the Reformation. The communion was 
appointed to be received in both kinds by the laify as well as clergy, without 
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P According to the historian Gardiner,/ he thought that no change should be made in 
religion till the king came o( age. Ho was released Troin prison m the general amnesty on 
the prorogation of parliament, 1048.1 
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condemoiog the usages of other churches, in a statute, dramt with address, 
wluch professes to have been pamed for the purpose of preventing irreverence 
towards the sacrament, and which covers we concessions to the people by 
many provisions for the former object. Bishops were to be nominated by 
the king; process in the ecclesiastical courts was to run in the king’s name. 

By another act the statut^ against Lollards were repealed, toother with all 
the acts in matters of religion passed under Henry, except uiose directed 
against the papal supremacy. M the treasons created by Henry imderwent 
the same fate, and that offence was r^tored to the simplicity of the statute 
of Edward. The act which gave legi^tive power to proclamations was also 
abrogated by the last-mentioned statute, which at the same time guards the 
order of succession as established in the last act of settlement. Though Bonner 
was daily present during the session, there were only two divisions; one in 
which he, with four of his brethren, voted against the allowance of the cup 
to laymen, there being twenty-two prelates in the majority; another in which 
Cranmer, in a minorit}' with Bonner, voted against a measure for vesting 
the lands of chantries in the crown. 

In the next session of 1549 the uniformity of public worship was established, 
in which all ministers were enjoined to use only the " book of common prayer,” 
prepared by the primate and his brethren, the foundation of that which, after 
various alterations in the reigns of Elizabeth, James, and Charles II, contin- 
ues in use to this day.s With some variations in a subsequent edition of 1552, 
which was called the second book, this liturgy is not essentially different from 
that of the present day. It was based upon the ancient CnfhoJic sewicos, 
which had been handed down from the primitive ages of the church, and 
which the English people had for generations heard sung or said, witliout com- 
prehending their meaning. In the western insurrection of 1549 the rebels 
declared, ” We will have the mass in Latin, as was before.” The answer of 
Cranmer to this point of their complaints is a logical np])etd to the common 
sense of Englishmen: “The priest is your pioetor and attorney, to plead your 
cause and to speak for you all ; and bad j'ou rather not know than know what 
ho saith for you? I have heard suitora inunnur at the bar, because their 
attorneys liave jileaded their cases in the Fiench tongue, wlilch they under- 
stood not. Why then be you offimdcti that the priests, which plead your 
cause before God, should speak such language as you may understand ? ” Tlie 
resistance to the act for the uniformity of service, to wliicli the people in some 
places were stimulated by high eounsels and examples, was of itself an indica- 
tion of the fears of the anti-reformers, that the habitual use of a common 
prayer book, so pure and simple, so earnest and elevated, so adapted to the 
universal wants and feelings of mankind, so toucliing and solemn in its offices, 
would establish the reformed worship ujxin a foundation wliich no storm of 
worldly policy could afterwards overthrow. Tlie change in the habits of the 
people produced by this book of common prayer must indeed have been great.® 

A singular law also was passed to enforce the observance of fast-days and 
of Lent, by the infliction of a line of ten shillings and ten days’ imprisonment 
upon fast-breakers, “Albeit,” says the statute, “one day is not more holy 
than another, yot it is piojxr, to prevent this knowledge from turning into 
sensuality, to subdue men’s bodies to their souls, and especially that fishers 
may the rather be set at work.” This strange enactment was immediately 
followed by the emancipation of the English clergy from compulsory celibacy, 
which is prefaced by an ailmission, that “it would be much better for 
priests to live separate from the bond of marriage for their own estimation, 
and that they might attend solely to the ministration of the Gospel.” 
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Although there were no Protestant nonconformists at this period, yet 
the last act of uniformity passed in this reign may be considered as the earliest 
instance of penal legislation pointed against mere dissenters. It commanded 
all persons to attend public worship under pain of ecch'siastical censure, and 
of six months' impisonment for the first offence, twelve for the second, and 
for the third confinement for life. Notwithstanding the merciful repeal of 
the late treason laws, which lent a benignant aspect to the opening of the new 
reign, it was deemed necessary before its close to pass a riot act of great 
severity against tumultuous assemblies, and to punish those who should call 
the king heretic, schismatic, tyrant, infidel, or usurper, for the first offence 
with forfeiture and imprisonment durii^ pleasure, and for the third with the 
pains of high treason. 

The war with Scotland, begun with little justice, and conducted with no 
humanity, began in this year. [It will be treated in its entirety a few pages 
farther on.] 


EXECUTION OF SEYMOUR (1549 A.D.) 

Among civil occurrences one look place in the second session of parlia- 
ment during this reign which too evidently shows how thoroughly Somerset 
had been trained in the lawless and unnatural practices of the last king. Sir 
Thomais Seymour, now Lord SuJeley and admiral of England, was a brave 
soldier, a stately and magnificent courtier, more acceptable to the nobility 
than to the people; open, passionate, ambitious, with none of that reputation 
which belonged to his brother, the protector, as the founder of the English 
Reformation. He had paid court to Catherine Parr while she was Lady Lati- 
mer, and would have been successful if he had not been supplanted by Henry. 
Scarcely had that uiouarch brcatheil liLs last, when Seymour secretly espoused 
Catherine, said to have been inducetl to take tins measure by a letter from 
Edward, which if real could only have been a promise of pardon. By this 
marriage he acquired some part of the great fortune which the fondness of 
Henry had suffered her to accumulate. The jealousy of power appears to have 
early existed between the two brothers; and the strife was embittered by a 
rivalry in rank which sjirang up U'tween their wives. Catherine retained her 
regal station as queen-dow^ager; while Anne Stanhope, the wife of Somerset, 
who is charged with intolerable pride and violence, could not brook the supe- 
riority allowed to her modest rivsd, but, us the .spouse of the first person in 
the realm, claimed the rank of the firet female. The death of Catherine fol- 
lowed her marriage .so soon as to occa.'.ion ruTriours that it had not been left 
to nature. Lord Sudcley wjis then suspected of seeking the hand of the 
princess Elizabcth.9 


SEYMOUR ANI> ELIZABETH 

"It is objected, and laid unto your charge,” say the council, in one of 
their articles exhibited against the lonl-admiral, ‘‘that you liavc not only, 
before you married the queen, attempted and gone about to marry the king’s 
majesty's sister, the lady Elizabeth, second inheritor in remainder to the 
crown, but also, being then let (hindered) by the lord-protector and others of 
the council, sithenee that time, both in the life of the queen continued your 
old labour and love, and after her death, by sccrc't and crafty means, prac- 
tised to achieve the said purpose of marrying the said Lady Elizabeth, to the 
danger of the king’s majesty’s person, and peril of the state of the same.” 
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TTie evidence contained in the Burlei^ Papers,* if it does not completely 
sustain this charge, at least supplies a very mteresting and remarkable chap- 
ter in the biography of the great Elizabeth. 

It should aprear that Seymour, whatever were his deigns upon rae pnn- 
cess, hadun his Interest, or, at any rate, as favourably disposed to him as he 
could deare, no less convenient ajpersonaro than her highness’ governess, a 
Mrs. Catherine Ashley. Thomas Pany, the cofferer of the princess’ house- 
hold, relates a conversation he had with this lady, in which she admitted to 
him that even the duchess of Somerset had found great fault with her “for 
my la4y Elizabeth’s going in a night in a barge upon Thames, and for other 
light parts,” and had told her, in consequence, that she was not worthy to 
have the governance of the king’s daughter. 

On the subject of the court paid by the admiral to the princess, “I do 
remember also,” says Parry, “she told me that the admiral loved her but too 
well, and had so done a good while, and that the queen {Catherine Pm) 
was jealous on her and him, insomuch that one time the queen, suspecting 
the often acce-ss of the admiral to the lady Eliza])eth's grace, came suddenly 
upon them when they were all alone, he having her in his arms, wherefore the 
(lueen fell out both with the lord-admiral and with her grace also. And 
hereupon the queen called Mrs. Ashley to her, and told her fancy in that 
matter; and of this was much displeasure.” At this time, it appears, the 
princess was living with the queen-dowager; but, immediately after the above 
incident, she either removed of her own accord, or was sent away. But Mrs. 
Asliley may be allowed to speak for herself, at least in so far as lier somewhat 
naively exiiressed details will bear to be quott'd. 

In her Confession, in which of course she confesses as little as possible 
against hcreelf, she states that “ at Chelsea, immediately after he was married 
to the queen, the admiral used frequently to come into the lady Elizabeth’s 
chamber befon* she wa« ready, and sometimes before she was out of bed. If 
she were up, he would slap her familiarly on the back or on the hips. And 
one morning he strave to have kissed her in her bed.” * At this last and some 
other instances of boldrie.s.s Mrs. A.shley professes to have bet'n duly shocked, 
and to have rebuked the admiral as he deserved. Other instances of the 
admiral’s audacity are given, but these may serve as sufficient specimens. Mrs. 
Ashley admits she liad rea.son to .‘■uppose that the queen was jealous of the 
familiarity betwixt her husband and the princess ; and “ she saith also, that 
Mr. Ashley, her husband, hath divers times given this examinatc warning to 
take lieed, for he did fear that the lady Elizabeth did bear some affection to 
my lord-admiral ; she seemed to be welt pleased therewith ; and sometimes she 
would blush when lie were spoken of." 

Elizabeth also makes her Confession among the rest; but it relates merely 
to what had passed between her and Mrs. Ashley after the queen’s death, on 
the subject of the lord-admiral’s wish to marry her, and, as miglit be expected, 

P On one oorasion rntlipHne herwelf held Ifm^abetU while Seymour cut her gown into 
a buiidri’d piecs'a. Mitsa Strickland* makes this striking suggestion; “It is just possible tlist 
the actual guilt incurred by the unimppy queen, Catbenne Howard, in bei girlhood did 
not amount to a greater degrt>e of impropriety than the unseemly romping which took place 
almost every day at Chelsea between the youthful princess Elizabeth and the bold, bad hus- 
band of Catherine Parr " Manners were free in those days, and the same argument might 
be atmlied to give Anne Boleyn the benefit of the doubt. Otherwise it will be necessary to 
Bve Elizabeth the disadvantage of the doubt. M. A. S. Hume/ says tliat while the Con- 
fessions of Ashley and Parry were bad enough, "they probably kept back far more than 
they told,” in view of Elizabeth’s great consideration of them ever after, Parry being knighted 
by her. Creighton t says that the narrow escape was a great lesson to Elizabeth in discretion.] 
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contains nothing to her own disadvantage. In a letter, however, which she 
wrote from Hameld to the protector in Januajy, 1549, while the proceedings 
against Seymour were in progress, she mentions a circumstance which we 
should not otherwise have known, namdy, that rumours had got abroad 
that she was “in the Tower and with child by my lord-admiral." These 
imputations she declares to be “shameful slanders," * and requests that, to put 
them down, she may be allowed to come immediately to court. It appears, 
however, that all these examinations gave her no little disturbance ^ind marm, 
though, young as she was— only enter^ upon her sixteenth year — she bore 
hers^, in the delicate and difficult position in which she was thereby placed, 
with a wonderful deal of the coura^ and politic management that she evinced 
on so many occasions in her after life. 

The lord-admiral's renewal of his pretensions to the hand of Elizabeth 
after the death of his queen seems to have at once brought matters to another 
open quarrel between him and his brother. The marquis of Northampton, one 
of the persona whom he had sought to seduce to a participation in his de- 
si^, relates in his examination, or confession, that Seymour had told him 
"he was credibly informed that my lord-protector had said he would clap him 
in the Tower if he went to my lady Elizabeth.” These threats, and the 
obstacle that presented itself to his schemes in the clause of the late king’s 
will, which provided that, if either of the princesses should marry without 
the consent of the council, she should forfeit her right of succession, roused 
all the natural impetuosity and violence of his temper, and drove him again 
to intri^es and plots, and other measures of desperation. It is asserted mat, 
seeing lie could not otlierwise achieve his object, he resolved to seize the 
king’s person, and to carry him away to his castle of Holt, in Denbighshire, 
one of the properties he had acquired by the late royal grant: that for the 
furtherance of this and his ulterior designs, he had confederatco with various 
noblemen and others; that he had so travailed in the matter as to have put 
himself in a condition to raise an army of ten thousand men out of his own 
tenantry and other immediate adherents, in addition to the forces of his 
friends ; and that ho had got ready money enough to pay and maintain the 
said ten thousand men for a month. He is also charged with having, in 
various ways, abused his authority and powers as lord-admiral, and of having 
actually taken part with pirates against the lawful trader. It appears, from 
the Burleigh Papers, that the immediate occ.i«ion of proceedings being taken 
against Seymour w.as a confe.ssion made to the council by Sir William Sharing- 
ton, master of the mint at Bri.stol, who had been taken up and examined on 
a charge of clipping, coining liase money, .and other frauds. Sharingtoii 
had been, in the first instance, defended by the admiral, who, it appears, 
was his debtor to a con.siderablc amount; but he eventually admitted his 
guilt, and informed tlie council, in addition, that ho had been in lei^ue with 
the admiral to supply him with money for the designs that have just been 
recounted. 'There can be no doubt that Sharington made this confession to 
save his own life; in point of fact, he was, after a short time, not only pai^ 
(loned, but restored to his former appointment. But the admiral was in- 
stantly (January 19th, 1549) sent to the Tower. 

Seymour had now no chance of escape. Abandoned by every friend on 
earth, he Jay passive and helpless in his prison-house, while “many com- 
plaints,” as Burnet * observes, " being usually brought against a sinking man,” 
all who sought to make their own positions more secure, or to advance tliem- 

P " But," says M. A. S. Huitie,f “ virtuous indignation, real or assumed, was one of her 
favourite weapons,”] 
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edvee in court favoiw, hastened to add their contribution to the chaiges or 
the evidence by which he waa to be d^troyed.w 

The presence of his brother at the head of the lords is a circumstance 
which resembles, and, indeed, surpasses, the conduct of the judM of Anne 
Meyn.* ^ymour was at the time a prisoner in the Tower; he was not 
heard in his own defence; no witnesses were examined. The master of the 
rolls brought down a message from the throne, assuring the house that “it 
waa not necessary for the admiral to appear before them ; but, if they thought 
it essential, some lords should come to them to confirrn their evidence.” 
Even this was deemed superfluous. The impression of the message was such 
that the bill was passed without fxirther delay. Three da]^ after, the war- 
rant for Seymour's execution was issued, with his brother's name heading 
the subscribers.® He was beheaded on Tower Hill, March 20th, 1549, 
solemnly repeating his disavowal of treasonable purposes against the king or 
kingdom. 


POPULAR niSCONTENT AND INSURRECnONS (1549 A.D.) 

A change in the forms of public worship was sufficient of itself to offend 
the simple peasants of remote provinces, especially when religious solemnities 
were their chief occasions of intercourse, and the only festivfik which diversi- 
fied their lives. The substitution of a simple and grave worship for a cere- 
monial full of magnificence could lx% grateful only to the eyes of hearty 
piety. "The country pople loved those shows, processions, and assemblies, 
as things of diversion,'' says Burnet, ^ agairust which the zeal of the reformers 
was peculiarly pointed. TTie most conspicuous, if not the most efficient, 
cause of the commotions which followed was the religious feelings to which 
we have adverted more than once. 

It cannot be doubted, however, that other agents contributed to these 
and to moat other disorders and revolts of the sixteenth century. The iu- 
closure and appropriation of common fields, from the produce of which 
the poorer classes had derivetl part of their subsistence, was now hastened by 
the profits to be derived from wool, the raw material of the growing manu- 
factures of the realm. A now impulse was, perha])s, too suddenly given to 
this economical revolution by the grantees of abbey lands, who were in gen- 
eral rich and intelligent. The people (the learned as well as the illiterate) 
were profoundly ignorant of the truth, that increase of produce must be finally 
beneficial to all classes. Hiey were etiually imacquainted with the effects of 
that influx of the precious metals from America which had enhanced in 
general the money price of commodities before it had caused a proportional 
rise in the wages of labour. 

The depreciation of money in England, by the wretched debasements of the 
coin to which Henry had so often recunw, had powerfully, though secretly, 
disturbed every interest in the community. The wages of labourers were 
paid in deb^d coin, although it required a greater quantity of gold and 
silver in their unalloyed state to purchase the necessaries of life. All these, 
and many like agencies, were now at v'ork, the nature of which, however, 

pGaidineT/ says that hie chief crime was possibly his protestin;; against the rapacity 
with which church lands were divided amonf; the rich. Elizabeth later said she hod heard 
Sometset say that " if bis brother had been suffered to st>eak with him, he had never suffered."] 

P How striking a picture it affords of the sixteeutli century, to behold the popular and 
well-natured duke of wmerset, more estimable at least than any other statesman employed 
under Edward, not only promoting tins unjust condemnation of his brother, but siimuig 
the warrant under which ho was beheaded I — 
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was as iinknown to the people of that age as the laws which regulate the 
planetary system. 

The protector, who courted the people, and to whom their discontent 
was at least painful, endeavoured to appease the prevalent dissatisfaction by 
issuing a proclamation against inclosures, which enjoined tiie landholders to 
break up their parks. In general they d^regarded this illegal injunction. 
The peasantry accepted it as their warrant for the demolition of inclosures. 
Risings occurred in Wiltshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire, which were 
speedily quelled, but not without bloodshed. Disorders in Hampshire, Sus- 
sex, and Kent wore more easily composed. But the rapid diffusion of these 
alarming revolts indicated the prevalence of a dangerous disaffection. Fears 
were entertained of a general insurrection of the commonalty. 

In June of this year a formidable insurrection broke out in Cornwall, 
imder a gentleman of ancient and noble lineage, Humphrey Arundel, gover- 
nor of St. Michael’s Mount. The insuigents amounted to ten thousana men. 
They were animated by talcs of the prospect of the succession of the princess 
Mary. Their displeasure was first thrected against inclosures ; but a zealous 
clergyman found no difficulty in blending the Catholic cause with the injus- 
tice of the intrusive landholders. They demanded the restoration of the 
mass, of abbey lands, and of the law of the six articles, together with the 
recall of Cardinal Pole from exile. Lord Russell, who commanded the royal 
troop, found moans to retard the advance of the rebels by negotiation, 
until he was reinforctsl, not only by an English levy, but by bodies of mer- 
cenary veterans from Germany and Italy.' Exeter held out against the 
insurgents. Russell raised the siege, pursuing the revolters to Launceston, 
where they were utterly routefl &vere militaiy execution was inflicted. 
Arundel and the mayor of Bodmin, with some other leaders, were tried and 
executed in London. A Roman Catholic priest at Exeter was hanged from 
his own tower, in hLs sacerdotal vestments, and with the beads which he used 
in prayer hung from his girdle. 

The flame thus extinguished in the west broke out with new violence in 
Norfolk. In that county the general disaffection assumed the form of a war 
against the gentry, who were loaded with charges of oppressing farmers and 
labourers. One Ket, a tanner, but also a considerable landholder, encamped 
on Mousehold Hill, near Norwich, with an army of twenty thousand men. 
He repulsed the marquis of Northampton in an assault on the city, in which 
Lord Sheffield was killed. The protector was obliged to recall troops from 
Scotland, serving under Dudley,* earl of Warwick, who would not have been 
intrusted with such an occasion of gaining reputation and followers, if Ket 
had not rendered extreme measures necessary. Warwick, on his arrival, 
forced his way into Norwich, and kept his ground there, till Ket, compelled 
by famine, abandoned hLs encampment, and with it the command of the city, 
^on after he was defeated ^ Warwick. Two thousand insurgents perishm 
in the action and pursuit. Tne remainder, hastily throwing up rude defences 
of wagons and stakes, refused a pardon, which they naturally distrusted. 
Warwick, however, at last persuaded them to surrender. He kept his word 
more faithfully th^ was usually the practice on such occasions. Ket was 


P "H was the first time," says Gardiner,/ "that foreign troops had been used to crush 
an Eiiglish uprising."] 

pile waa a son of that Dudley whose name is linked with Bmpsoro's in the evil memory 
of Henry VII’s exactions, and wno was put to death on Henry VlII’s accession. _ This 
Dudley, or Warwick, is later known as Nortlmmberland. Ilia aon was the famous Leicester 
of Elisabeth’s reign.] 
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hanged in Norwich castle, his brother on Wymondham steeple, and nine 
others on "the branches the oak of reformation^" under which Ket 
was wont to sit on Mousehold with a sort of imitation of royalty, to 
administer justice. He had assumed the title of king of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
This year also the first commissions were issued for lord lieutenants of counties; 
a species of civil governors and military commanders of whom the late con- 
fusions occasioned the appointment? 

The Cornish and Devonshire insurrecUon, and that of Norfolk, form one 
of the most striking passages of En^h history of the sixteenth century. 
This simultaneous revolt was essentiafly different in its character from either 
of the great insurrections of the two previous centuries. The rebellion of 
Wat T^er was p protest against the oppressions of the labourers, who 1^ 
longed to a perioa when slavery retained many of its severities without its 
accompanying protection. The insurrection of Jack Cade was in its essential 
elements political, But the rebellion that came exactly a century after that 
of 1450 was a democratic or social movement, stimulated by, and mixed up 
with, hostility to the change of religion. The government was embarrassed 
by the complexity of the motives upon which these insurrections were founded.* 


THE FALL OP SOMERSET (1649 A.D.) 

During this season of confusion tlie advocates of rigour loudly cried 
against the feebleness of Somerset, who dreaded unpopularity too much to 
be capable of executing justice. To this infirmity they imputed the repe- 
tition and prolongation of the late disturbances, which might have been 
quickly extinguished if the peasantry had not been tempted into them by an 
almost total impunity of the early rebels. He professed to think “it not 
safe to hdd such a strict h.md over the commons, and to press them down 
and keep them in slavery.” But if he pursued tlie favour of the people, he 
Boon found, when the hour of peril came, that their favour stood him in little 
Btead. The Catholic priesthood, who detested him, still retained a mighty 
influence, especially over the distant provinces. He retained popularity 
enough to render him odious to the old nobility. The employment of 
foreign troops in quelling the insurrection had been unacceptable. His last 
usurpation of the protectorship dwelt in the minds of many besides his 
competitors. 

He had begun the erection of Somerset House, his palace in the Strand, 
on a scale of invidious magnificence. Architects had been brought from Italy 
to construct it, and professors of tlie fine arts to adorn it. It was said to 
have been raised out of bishops’ hous«? and churches, of which the surrender 
had been extorted from the owners by dread of his displeasure. Like many 
other candidates for the applause of the multitude, he was arrogant and 
negligent towards his equals. To every cry, to every insinuation against him, 
was added the formidable question, “Wiat friendship could be expected 
from a man who had no pity on his own brother?” 

A question, whether peace ought to be made with France and Scotland, 
produced differences of opinion in the council. Somerset disappointed his 
opponents by riving up his own better opinion for the sake of unanimity; 
but the dispute nad served its most important purpose, by keeping out of view 
the motives and projects which aimed at the overthrow of the proud protector. 
Lord Southampton, the son of the late Catholic chancellor Wriothesley, 
had inherited his father’s resentment against the Protestant Somerset. 
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Dudley, earl of Warwick, was the soul of the confederacy afainst him.' The 
latter was supposed to have really earned in the Scottish war the laurels 
which were borne away by his superior officer; and his success in quelling the 
insurrection contributed to strengthen the opinion of hie milit^ desert. 

While the protector in his private correspondence was speaking with com- 
placency of his success in quelling these movements, the plot for his own over- 
throw was ripe for execution. The discontented lords, g^ually withdrawing 
from court, resorted with bodies of armed retainers to London. Sir William 
Paulet, the treasurer, by his policy (which probably consisted in the seasonable 
use of money) obtained for them the peaceable possession of the Tower. As 
soon as the protector learned this intelligence, ho carried the king with him 
from Hampton Court to Windsor, where he began to strengthen the castle, 
writing circular letters to his friends, requiring them to repair thither with all 
their force. Sir Philip Hoby, who had been despatched to Windsor with the 
answer of the lords, urged their request so effectually, that in a few weeks the 
vast powers of Somerset were taken from him, and the next day he was 
brought under an escort to the Tower. Articles were prepared against him 
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which, from their extreme vagueness, cannot be considered as a judicial charge, 
but must be regarded either as a popular manifesto, or at best as the materials 
of an address for his removal from power. The great office of lord high ad- 
miral was conferred on his formidable and moriai enemy, the carl of Waiwick. 
After niany examinations, he was enlaiged, on payment of a fine amounting to 
a yearly sum of two thousand pounds, charged ujKin his estates, and his whole 
Iiersonal goods, besides the forfeiture of all his offices. These transactions 
werc afterwards confirmed by act of parliament. So far the circumstances 
attending this great nobleman's fall from power do not exceed the usual 
accompaniments of a violent change of adminisl ration in the sixteenth century. 

Warwick, who w’as by no very slow degrees attracting to himself all the 
powers of government, hastened to assure the. nation that the Protestant 
interest would sufft'r nothing by the protector’s removal. His measures were, 
however, rather the result of Warwick’s position than of his inclination. He 
declared at his death that he himself bad always been a Catholic; and the moat 

I' " Henry VIII had appointed Dudley admiral for life, which dignity Someiaet had taken 
from him and (dven to liia brother Seymour. Dudley, however, was eJevutod to the rank 
of earl of Warwidt, and received as an indemnity coiwidemblc estates and revenues.**-— VoK 
RAUHEn. p] 
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zealous Protestants bewailed the fall of Somerset as dan^rous to their cause. 
Now the undisputed chief of the government, he allowed Somerset to resume 
his seat in council, and Lord Lisle, bis eldest son, was married soon after to 
the other's dau^ter. But under a fair surface of friendship the sores of fear 
and anger still rankled, ^merset could not persuade himself that he could 
be safe without power. 

Warwick apprehended continual schemes on the part of his rival to recover 
the protectorship. Somerset assembled armed retainers in circumstances 
where it was very difficult to separate defence from offence. Soon, therefore, 
his wife and himself, with many of their friends, were committed to the Tower. 
The duke was brou^t to trial before the high steward and lords triers for high 
treason, in conspii^ to seize the king, and for felony under the riot act of 
the preceding session, in assembling to imprison Warwick, a privy counsellor, 
who had since been raised to the dignity of duke of Northumberland. The 
lords unanimously acquitted him of the treason. They convicted him, how- 
ever, of the felony ; a verdict of which the strict legality may be questioned. 

It is probably true that Somerset meditated a revolution as violent as that 
by which ho had been deposed. His principal anxiety was to vindicate him- 
self from the charge of plotting the death of Northumberland and his col- 
leagues. “ On the 22nd of January, 1552,” says the diary of his royal nephew, 
" he had his head cut off upon Tower Hill, between eight and nine o’clock in 
the moming.”» 

Like many other unfortunate persons in history, the duke of Somerset 
was unequal to the situation in which his destiny placed him ; his talents were 
ill matched with his ambition, and he thus fell into errors and even stained 
himself with a brother’s blood. In more tranquil times his mild and humane 
disporition and his religious feelings might have caused him to pass a life of 
peace and happiness. Somerset stwds almost alone in these times as a noble- 
man really caring for the rights and interests of the inferior classes of the 
people. 

Four of Somerset’s friends were executed. Tlic earl of Arundel and Lord 
Fa^t were never brought to trial, but they were obliged to make submissions 
and confessions, resign their offices and pay fines, i 


WAB WITH SCOTLAND (1647 A.D.) 

At the priod of Henry’s death England was at peace. The pacification 
of 1546 with France included Scotland ; and it was a leading object of Henry’s 
policy, which he held to in his dying hour, that the union of England and 
Scotland should bo cemented by the marriage of his son with the child Mary, 
the Scottish queen. The attempt to force this marriage upon Scotland h^ 
aroused the old national spirit of independence in her nobility ; and the propsal 
of Somerset that the former trea^ for this marriage should be renewed and 
ratified was coldly listened to. Within a month after the accession of Edward 
the council book shows that a state of active hostility was approaching. On 
February 27th, 1547, Sir Andrew Dudley is appointed to the command of the 
ship Pauncy, to cruise in the North Seas, off the Englidi and Scot tish coasts. 
In less than a fortnight Dudley had captured the Scottish vessel lAm. At 
this juncture an event occurred which materially affected the relations of 
England with France and Scotland. Francis I died on the 31st of Marebj at 
Rambouillet. Twenty days before the death of Francis a treaty had been 
concluded between France and England. This the new king of France refused 
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to ratify. He preferred to cultivate an alliance with the Scots. The duke of 
Guise and the cardinal of Lorraine were the brothers of the queen-dowager 
of Scotland, and they were amongst the chief advisers of the French king. 

To stay the progress of the reformed opinions in Scotland, and to prevent 
the marriage of the youngMary with Edward, were sufficient motives to a de- 
cided change of policy, castle of St. Andrews, after the murder of Car- 
dina.1 Beaton, in 1546, had been held against the regent Arran, by those who 
were favourable to the English alliance. A truce between the remnt and the 
possessors was concluded in February, 1547 ; end they subsequently proceeded 
to make a treaty with Somerset, in which they engaged to forward the pro- 
jected marriage, and to aid any English force that should enter Scotland for 
the purpose of obtaining possession of the queen’s prson. The French gov- 
ernment, in the summer of 1547, sent a fleet to assist in the reduction of the 
castle. It was finally surrcnderetl on the 29th of July, and was afterwards 
demolished. On the 2n(l of Septambor the protector crossed the border at 
Berwick with a powerful invading army. 

It would be injustice to the policy of Somerset to assume that he entered 
upon the war with Scotland in the arrogant spirit with which Henry VIII 
had conducted his ncMtiations and his assaults. There was a treaty under 
the great seal of Scotland for tJic marrifigc of Edward with Mary; but the 
determination to demand its fulfilment was ennducted in a tone of moderation, 
in the first instance, which shows that the empire of force was gradually 
yielding to the empire of opinion. The protector addressed a remarkable 
letter “ to the nobility and counsellors, gentlemen and commons and all other 
the inhabitants of the realm of Scotland,” in which, with “greeting and 
peace,” he sets forth the desire of England to establish the amity of the two 
countrkis by the union of the crowns. 

In this document wo recognise the expression of the sagacious statesman 
rather than that of the ambitious intriguer — of one who saw what was inevit- 
able, but who did not sufficiently estimate the force of national pride and 
individual interest in retarding a great good. What the statesmen of Queen 
Anne had the utmost difficulty in accomplisliiug, the minister of King Edward 
vainly expected to realise by appeals to ^eat principles which were imperfectly 
understood even two centuries later, ^merset said to the people of Scotland, 
that living in one island, speaking the same language, alike in mannens and 
conditions, it was “unmeet, unnatural, and unchristian, that there should be 
betwixt us so mortal war, who, in respect of nil other nations, be and should 
be like as two brethren.” Ho proposed a solid union by the marriage of King 
Edward and Queen Mary— the circumstances being so favourable that the 
Divine Providence manifestly pointed out the road to amity. 

In this union of two kingdoms, England was ready “ to take the indifferent 
old name of Britain again, because nothing should be left on our part to be 
offered. We seek not to take from you your laws nor customs, but we seek to 
redress your opprevasions, which of divers ye do sustain.” If eloquent writing 
could have been more effectual than sturdy blows, such an appeal as this 
might have prevented the battle of Pinkie; “If we two, being made one by 
amity, be most able to defend us against all nations, and having the sea for 
wall, the mutual love for garrison, and God for defence, should make so noble 
and well-agreeing monarchy, that neither in peace we may be ashamed, nor 
in war afraid of any worldly or foreign power, why should not you be as de- 
sirous of the same, and have as much cause to rejoice at it as we ? ” ^ But 


* This letter is given at lengtli in Uolinshedr, 
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the words of ^eace were not hearkened to. The influence of France prevailed. 
The priests surred up the Scottish people to resist the Englidi heretics. Knox 
was a prisoner in France; and the fnends of the Eeformation were scattered 
and proscribed. 

The BatHe of Pinkie 

Somerset advanced from Berwick along the shore, whilst a fleet under 
Lord Clinton kept the sea within view of the coast; and as the army marched 
by Dunbar the ships were seen sailing into the Firth of Forth. Turning 
westward the cavalry forded the river Lynn, and the infantry crossed at Linton 
Bridge. Bands of Scottish horsemen now began to appear; and the earl 
of \^rwick was nearly taken prisoner in a ra^ advance. On the 8th the 
FiTiglish were encamped near Frestonpans; and the fleet was at anchor near 
Musselburgh. The Scottish army was within a distance of little more than 
two miles, the ridge of Falside being between the two hosts. On the 9th, 
after a sharp skirmish, Somerset and Warwick reconnoitred the Scots from 
this hill. They occupied a strong position, with the sea on their left flank, 
and a deep marsh on their right. The river Esk protected their front; and 
the bridge crossing the Esk was held and strongly uefended. 

On the morning of the 10th of September, 1547, when the English army 
began to move, it was discovered that the Scots had abandoned their strong 
position, and had crossed the river. They had taken up an opinion that the 
English were about to retreat to their ships, and would escape unless attacked 
in their camp. This belief was fatal to them. Although the Scots fought 
with the most determined valour, and successfully resisted a furious charge 
of the English cavalry, their rash nmvement had placed a portion of their 
force within the ability of the English “ to compass them,” says one jiresent 
in the battle, “in that they should no ways escape us; the which by our force 
and number we were aa well able to do ju; a spinner’s web to catch a swarm of 
bees.” The fight had been very doubtful until this superiority was gained in 
one portion of the field. A general panic then ensued, and the Scottish anny 
fled before their slaughtering pursuere. We shall not follow Patten,* the 
“Londoner,” in his narrative of the horrible traces of this slaughter, by the 
sands of Leith, by 'the high road and King’s Park to Edinburgh, and through 
the marsh to Dalkeith. The pursuit wius not ended till nightfall, when the 
victors returned to plunder the Scottish camp. 

This great victory — the last field, most happily, in which England and 
Scotland were engaged in a qu.arrcl that could be called national — ^was without 
any benefit beyond the unsubstantial glory of the victors. Ten thousand 
Scots perished, and fifteen hundred were taken prisoners, without any serious 
loss on the part of the English. Leith was set on fire. Several castles were 
taken. But in three weeks after the battle of Pinkie, Somerset recrossed the 
Tweed, and entered London on the 8th of October, declining, however, any 
triumphant reception. The young king congratulated his uncle in a short 
and sensible letter written on the 18th of September, and the successful 
genera] received additional grants of landed estates. Some have ascribed the 
sudden return of Somerset to the necessity of resisting intrimes that were 
proceeding against him in the English council. It is pr^ble that he 
trusted more to the gradual effects of his victory upon the minds of the Scot- 
tish nation than to any immediate attempts to control the course of its gov- 
ernment. 

But the spirit of resistance to the English heretics was excited rather 
than allayed by the disaster of the black Saturday, as the day of Pinkie was 
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long called. The desired amity ■was still far distant. There ■was' a young 
man in the battle whose influence upon the politics of Scotland was ultunatdy 
more powerful than the prowess of the protector, of whom he was a confidential 
servant. In that field the future grmt minister of Elizabeth “was like U> 
have been dain; but was miraculously saved by one that, putting forth his 
arm to thrust Mr. Cecil out of the level of the cannon, had his arm stricken 
off.” 

After Somerset had gained the battle of Pinkie, in the autumn of 1547, he 
returned, as we have seen, suddenly to London, leaving to others to reap the 
harvest of his victory, if any were to be reaped.^ The results of that great 
scattering of the Scottish power were not favourable to the English influence. 
The nobuity of Scotland resolved to apply for assistance to Prance, and at 
the instigation of the tiueennlowager the young queen Maiy was offered in 
marriage to the dauphin of France. In IMS Haddington was taken by the 
English under Lord Grey of Wilton, and several other minor successes were 
accomplished. But in June a lar^ force, pptly French and partly German, 
arrived at Leith, and an anny of Scots, with these auxiliaries, marched to 
recover Haddington. A parliament, or convention, that was hastily assembled 
ratified the treaty for the marriage ; and the child^queen was received at Dun- 
barton on board a French vessel which had entered tlie Clyde and thp sailed 
to Franco. In August Mary was solemnly contracted to the dauphin. The 
war was continued witli various success; but on the whole was unfavourable 
to the English. Haddington was relieved, after the garrison had endured 
fJie greatest suffering by famine. The English fleet was repulsed by the 
peasantry in several attacks upon the Scottish coast. At the time of the in- 
surrections of 1549 the government of Somerset was preparing to carry on 
the contest with renewed vigour. Tlie French auxiliaries who remained in 
Scotland had become distasteful to the people, and the king of France was 
more intent ujion recovering Boulogne than aiding his Scotch allies. The 
war with Scotland was, however, too burdensome to be vigorously pursued 
by England ; the Scots rtscovered many of their strong places ; and even Had- 
dmgton was evacuated on the 1st of October, 1549, the year of England’s 
domestic troubles. 

The ill-succeas of the English iwlicy in Scotland, and the defenceless state 
of Boulogne, in 1549, were amongst the evils that were attributed to the 
rule of Somerset, His successors in power wisely concluded a peace with 
Erance, though under humiliating conditions. By the treaty of March, 1550, 
it wa.s agreed that Boulogne should be restored to France upon the pa,yment 
of one-fifth of the sum which Fnancis I had agreed to pay on the expiration 
of eight years. TJie demand Jirising out of tlie treaty of marriage between 
Edward and Mary of Scotland was abandoned. The pension which Henry 
VIII had accept^ for the surrender of his claim to the crown of Fr^ce was 
virtually set aside. Tliis ridiculous pretension entered no longer into the 
diplomacy or the wars of the Englidi government, though an empty title 
continued, for two centuries and a half longer, to be a practical satire upon a 
claim which the nation had long repudiated with other absurdities of the 
days of feudality. By this treaty the pretensions of England as regarded 
Scotland and France, and of France and Scotlaml a.s regarded England, 
were suspended. Tlie reseiwation was a practicnJ abandonment of cau^ of 
hostility which the growth of a higher power than the personal ambition of 
kings would speedily override. 

P Recent disBenBions in En^and checked Somcruet’a efforts against Scottish inde- 
pendenca.l 
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NORTHUMBEBLANS IK POWER (lM9 A.D.) 

The duke of Northumberland, though invested with no spedal ^wer as 
that of protector or governor of the king, was now the directing auuority of 
the realm. He had removed his great rival. He had summonea a parliament 
from which he expected the accustomed subserviency. The lords passed a 
more stringent law of treason than that of Edward III. The commons 
modified many of its clauses, and. from a feeling that trials for treason had 
conducted with the most nag^ant injustice, it was enacted that no 
person should be arraigned or convicted of treasonable offences except by 
the testimony of two witnesses, to be produced at the time of his arraign- 
ment. This law, like many others which interfered with the powers of the 
crown, was often disregarded in evil times, when, as in more barbarous pe- 
riods, to be accused of treason, and to be condemned to its fearful penalties, 
were almost convertible terms. But the law of Edward VI shows that a 
spirit of ii^ticc was growing up in the minds of the representatives of the 
people. The parliament of -1552 was, in other respects, not a mere register of 
the decrees of the executive, and it was speedily dissolved. 

Meanwhile, Northumberland had obtained the most lavish grants of es- 
tates from the crown, and was proceeding in a career of high-handed despot- 
ism. Commissions were issued for the seizure of all the remaining plate and 
ornaments of the churches, with the exception of such chalices as were neces- 
sary for the administration of the saciamcnt. A new parliament was called 
in 1553, and especial care was taken that the sheriffs should attend, in their 
returns, to the nominations of the crown and the recommendations of the 
pri-^ counsellors. 0 

The policy adopted in the reign of liidward respecting dissent from the 
establislied church deserves some eonsidenation. The tmeration of heresy 
was deemed by men of all fiersuasions to Ik? as unreasonable as it would 
now be thought to propo-^e the impunity of murder. The open exercise of 
any worship except that established by law was considered as a mutinous 
disregard of authority, in which perseverance was aceoimted culpable con- 
tumacy. 

Gajkliner, a man of extraordinary abilities, learning, and resolution, had 
been a pliant tool in Henry's negotiations for divorce. Many were the at- 
tempts made to compel him to confoim to the new system. Imprisonment, 
with unwarrantable ai^ravations, was cliM-lly trusted for subduing his haughty 
spirit. But he defended hiiusolf with courage and address. 

It was thought fit to make the first exjjerimeiit on a meaner subject — 
Bonner, bishop of London, a canonist of note, believed to be of a fierce temper 
and prone to cruelty; a belief well justified by his subsequent deeds. A 
comirission issued for the examination of the complaints against this prelate. 
He deported himself insolently, manifesting that he was one of those mferior 
spirits who need roarsenc.ss to whet the edge of tlieir courage. He complained 
that he was not deprived by a tribunal proceeding according to the canon 
law. It was answered witli gmat force, as far as related to Bonner, that he 
had waived such objections wlien he con.^ent<’d to receive his bishopric from 
the king by letters patent. Sentence of deprivation was pronounced against 
him, and, on the bad ^und of his indecorum at the trial, he was sent to 
the Marshalsea, where Tie continued a prisoner till the king's death. Gar- 
diner was next brought to trial. He made so many concessions that in what 
remabed he seems to have rather consulted pride than conscience. He, too, 
suffered a rigorous imprisonment. 
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MARY AND ELIKABETH 


The treatment of the princess Mary was still more odious, if considered as 
the conduct of a brother towards a sister, or if tried by the standard of rdig- 
ious liberty in modem times. But the ^t would be a false point of view, 
and the second too severe a test. Somerset and Northumberland, who were 
the successive masters of the king and kingdom, saw the immense advantage 
that would accme to the Protestant cause from the conversion of the pre- 
sumptive heir to the throne. The feeble infancy of Edward was its only pro- 
tection against a princess already 


Buspectea of bigotry, and who had 
grievous wrongs to revenge. Her 
conversion was therefore a high 
object of policy. Justice requires 
this circumstance to be borne in 
mind in a case where every gen- 
erous feeling rises up in arms 
against the mere politician, 
prompting us warmly to applaud 
the steady resistance of the 
wronged princess. 

There is no known instance 
in family history in which a 
brother and two sisters appear 
to have been doomed to be each 
other’s enemies by a destiny in- 
separable from their birth, so c.\- 
traordinary as that of Edward 
and the two princesses, Mary and 
Elizabeth. The legitimacy of 
Mary necessarily rendered Elizar 
both illegitimate. The innocence 
of Anne Boleyn threw a slur over 
the nuptials of which Edward 
was the sole offspring. One stat- 
ute had declared Mary to be 
illegitimate, for the sake of set- 
tliug the crown on Elizabeth. 
Tlie latter princess was con- 
demned to the same brand, to 
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open the door for the nuptials 

with Edward's mother. Both were aftcrwanls illegitimatised, as it might 
seem, to exalt the lawful superiority of their brother Edward. At the acces- 
sion of the latter, Maiy was in the thirty-second year of her age, Elizabeth 
in her fourteenth, and Edward in his ninth. Mary was of an age to remember 
with bitterness the wrongs done to her innocent mother. Her few, though 
faithful, followers were ^herents of the ancient religion; to which honour 
and affection, as well as their instruction and example, bound her. On 
the other hand, the friends, teachers, and companions of the king were, in 
many instances, bound to the Reformation by conscience. Many others 
had built their character and their greatness upon its establishment. The 
pretensions of young Elizabeth were somewhat more remote; but the 
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daughter of Anne Boleyn was still dear to those zealous Protestants who 
conudei^ her (whether inviolably faithful to Henry or not) as having died 
for her favour to the Protestant cause. The guardians of the young king 
deserve commendation for the decorum which they caused him to observe 
towards both his sisters, though he did not conce^ his affection for Elizar 
beth, whom he used fondly to call “sweet sister Temperance.” His mild 
temper and gentle nature made the task of his guardians an easy one. Neither 
of the sisters was likely to give equal help to those who laboured to keep 
peace between them. 

When the parliament had directed the discontinuance of the mass, com- 
manding the liturgy to be used instead, the emperor’s ambassador had inter- 
posed to procure exemption by letters patent for the lady Mary from this 
rigorous prohibition. She probably experienced some connivance, though a 
formal license was refused. But in the autumn foUowing, intelligence was 
received of designs formed by the English exiles to carry her to the Nether- 
lands; in consequence of which she was desired to repair to her brother’s 
court. She declined corning nearer to London than Hunsdon, reasonably 
enough disliking the close observation and malicious scrutiny of her enemies. 
Dr. Mallet, her principal chaplain, was committed to the Tower for sol- 
emnising mass at her residence, but when she was absent, and before some 
who were not members of her household. 

The most ungracious act of the government was to employ the tongue and 
pen of her brother in attacks oir her religious opinions. On one occasion 
she had an interview with the council in presence of Edward. She was 
told that “ the king had long suffered her mass, in hope of her reconciliation, 
and there being now no hojre, which he })erceived by her letters, except he 
saw some speedy amendment ho could not l)car it.” She answered well, 
that “her soul was God’s, and her faith she would not change nor dissemble.” 
Soon after, twenty-four jirivy counsellors, who had assembled at Richmond 
to consider the case, determined that it w!is not irieot to suffer the practices 
of the lady Mary any longer. There wa.s a disposition in the administration 
to spare Mary, though they could not avowedly dispense with the laws. 


HELIGIOU8 PEHSEOUTIONS 

But, on the whole, the reign of Edward was the most pure from religious 
persecution of any administration of the same length, in any great country 
of Europe, since Christendom had been divided between Catholics and Prot- 
estants. "Edward,” says a Catholic writer, Dodd,* “did not shed blood on 
that account. No sanguinary, but only |)cnal, laws were executed on those 
who stood off.” In the present case the suspension of arms may be attributed 
to the humane tcmjMr of Cranmer in a great measure. It is praise enough 
for young Edward, that his gentleness, as well as his docility, disposed him 
not to shed blood. The fact, however, that the blood of no Roman Catholic 
was spilled on account of religion, in Edward’s reign, is indisputable. 

'The most remarkable instances of these deviations from humanity were 
those of fugitives from the Netherlands, who held many unpopular and odious 
opinions. Before tlie time of Luther there had been small sects in the Low 
Countries who had combined a denial of the divinity of Christ with a dis- 
belief in the validity of infant baptism, and joined tlie rejection of oaths with 
the tenet of non-resistance adopted afterwards by the Quakers; proceeding, 
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however, farth^ than that respectable persuasion; by denying the lawfulness 
of magistracy, obedience to human laws, and the institution of property. 

The Reformation gave them a shock which roused them from letnfugy. 
They were involved in the same sufferings with the Lutherans and Calvinists. 
Many of them took refuge in England, where a small number of the natives 
imbibed some portion of their doctrines. 

Some years before, commissions were issued to Cranmer “to inquire into 
heretical pravity,” being nearly the same words by which the power of the 
court of mquisition is ascribed. Champneys, a priest at Stratford-le-Bow, 
confessed and recanted. Ashton, a priest, who maintained that “ Christ was 
not God, but brought men to the Imowlcdge of Gud,” escaped in the same 
manner. Thumb, a butcher, and Putton, a tanner, went through the like 
process. These feeble heresies seem indeed to have prevailed almost solely 
among the inferior class. 

.loan Becher, commonly called •‘Joan of Kent,” a zealous Protestant, 
who had privately imported Lutheran books for the ladies of the court in 
Henry’s reign, had now adopted a doctrine, or a set of words, which brought 
her to be tried before the commissioners. As her assertions ore utterly un- 
intelligible, the only mode of fully displaying the unspeakable injustice of her 
sentence is to quote the very words in which she vainly struggled to convey 
a meaning : “ she denied that Christ was truly incarnate of the Virgin, whose 
flesh being sinful he could take none of it, but the word, by the consent of the 
inward man in the Virgin, took (iesh of her.” Her execution was delayed 
for a year by the compassionate scruples of Edward. 

His conscientious nesitation was borne down by the authority and im- 
portunity of Cranmer, though the rea-sons of that prelate rather silenced than 
satisfied the boy, who, as he set his hand to the warrant, said, with tears in 
his eyes, to the archbishop, “If I do wrong, since it was in submission to 
your authority, you must answer for it to God.” ‘ Van Parris, also an emi- 
nent surgeon in London, of Dutch extraction, having refused to purchase 
life by recanting his here-sy, which consisted in denying the divine nature of 
Christ, was condemned to the flames. 

Opinions subversive of human society haviiig been avowed by a sect in 
Lower Germany called “Anabaptists,” a strong prejudice against that sect, 
who.se distinguisliing tenet, however, is perfectly consistent with social order, 
had a part in these lamentable executions. 


THE FOUT\-TWO AitTICLBS 

Of the forty-two articles promulgated in this reign, the principal projpo- 
sitions omitted \mdcr Elizabeth were condemnation of those who asserted that 
the resurrection was already past, or that souls sleep from death to the last 
judgment, as well as of those w'lio maintain the final salvation of all men, or 
the reign of the Measiah for a thousand years; which last opinion the forty- 
first article styles “The fable of the millenaries, a Jewish dotage.” The 

[‘ It was not that his humanity revolted from the idea of burning her at the stake ; in 
his estimation sto deserved the severest punishment which the law could inflict. But the 
object of bis compassion was the future condition of her soul in another world. He aimed 
that, as long as she remained in error, she remained in ein, and that to deprive her of life in 
that state was to consign her soul to everlasting torments. Cranmer was compelled to moot 
the point with the young theologian ; the objection was solved by the example of Moses, who 
had condemned blssphcmcni to be stoned; and the king with tears put his signature to the 
warTant.«] 

B. W. — VQL. XIX. q 
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doctrine of the presmce of Ghriat in the communion wae expressed in tenne 
more unfavourame to the church of Rome than t^ose chosen by Elizateth’a 
divines. 

In consequence of the ciumges introduced by the Reformation, it became 
necessary to reform the ecclesiastical laws. Tbe canon law, consisting of cou' 
stitutions of popes, decrees of councils, and records of usages (many of which 
have been long universally acknowledged to have b^n frauds), was the re- 
ceived code of the courts termed spiritual, m every country of Europe. The 
appe^ allowed by every country to Rome W preBer\'ed a consistency of 
decision and imity of legislation. But the whole system of canon law was so 
interwoven with papal authority, and so favourable to the most extravagant 
pretensions of the Roman see, as to have become incapable of execution in 
a Protestant country. 

An act had been accordingly passed, providing that “ the king should have 
full power to nominate sixteen ecclesiastics, of whom Wr were to be bishops, 
and fflxteen laymen, including four lawyers, to order and compile such laws 
ecclesiastical as should be thought convenient.” A work was accordingly 
compt^d for this purpose by Craniner, and translated into Latin with a happy 
irnitation of the clear method and elegant brevity of the Roman jurists by 
Sir John Cheke and Dr, Haddon, two of the restorers of classical literature 
in England. This work was not prepared for the royal confinnation before the 
close of Edward's reign. The greater part being strictly theological, or relating 
to the order of proceedings in courts, is beyoixl our present province. 

The duke of Northumberland ruled the kingdom with absolute authority, 
by means of the privy council, with the title of “admiral and earl marahar’; 
but the health of Edward was begimiing to occasion serious apprehensions. 
His constitution, originally weak and puny, had boon so much mjured by 
measles and small-pox, that he was Arisiti'd by a disorder in the limgs. 

A parliament was .assembled in 1553, after preparations whi^ indicate 
the importance to which the house of commons had arisen. A circular letter 
waa sent to the sheriffs, comnianding them “ to give notice to the freeholders, 
citizens, and burgesses, within their county, to nominate men of knowled^ 
and ex^rience,” and “declaring it to lx- the king's plcfvsure. that whenever 
the privy council should recommend men of learning and wisdom, their direc- 
tions be followed.” Fifteen knights were accordingly recommended, by 
name, to the sheriffs of Huntingdon, Suffolk, Bedford, Surrey, Cambridge, 
Buckingham, Oxford, and Northampton. “ These,” says Strype,^ “ were such 
as belonged to the court, and were in places of trust about the king." Such 
recommendations from the crown were continued occasionally for more thari 
a century longer; but it must be owned that the exercise of influence at this 
time was neither immoderate nor clandestine. 


NORTHUMBERLAND ALTERS THE SUCCESSION 

After the prorogation of parliament, Edward had been carried to Green- 
wich for his health. He returned in a somewhat improved state, and a gleam 
of hope seems to have chared the public; but Northumberland did not relax 
his measures for aggrandising his own family, and for securing a Protestant 
raccesBor. If Henry VII is to be considered as the stock of the new dynasty, 
it is clear that on mere principles of hereditary right the crown would descend' 
first, to the issue of Henry VIII ; secondly, to those of Margaret Tudor, queen 
of Scots; thirdly, to those of Mary Tudor, queen of France. The title of 
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Edward was on all principles equally undisputed; but Maiy and Elizabeth 
might be considered as having been excluded by the sentences of nullity, 
pronounced in the cases of Cawerbe and Anne Boleyn, both which had been 
confirmed b parliament, 'fhe parties had been expressly pronounced to 
be illeptbiate. Their hereditary right seemed thus to be taken away, and 
^eir pretensions rested solely on the conditional settlement of the crown on 
them, made by their father’s will, b pursuance of authority granted by act 
of parliament. 

After Elizabeth, Henry had placed the descendants of Mary, queen of 
France, on the throne, passing by the progepy of his elder sister, Margaret. 
Mary of France, by her second maniage with Charles Brandon, duke of Suf- 
folk, had two daughtt'rs, the lady Frances, who had wedded Henry Grey, 
marquis of Dorset, created duke of Suffolk; and the lady Elbor, who had 
espoused Henry Clifford, carl of Cumberland. Henry afterwards settled the 
crown by his will on the heirs of these two ladies successively, passing over 
his nieces themselvos in silence. Northumberland obtained the hand of the 
lady Jane Grey, the eldest daughter of Grey, duke of Suffolk, by Lady Frances 
Brandon, for the lord Guildford Dudley, his son. The fatal right of succession 
claimed by the house of Suffolk devolved, therefore, on the excellent and 
unfortunate Jane Grey. 

It was easy to practise on the religioas sensibility of young Edward, 
whose heart was now softened bj' the progress of infirmity and the approach 
of death. It was scarcely necessary for Northumberland to rembd him that 
it was his duty not to confine his exertions for the interests of religion to the 
short and uncertain period of his own life ; that he was bound to provide for 
the security of the Protestant cause after he himself should be no more. The 
zeal and rigour of Mary were well known, and their tremendous consequences 
could be prevented only by her exclusion. The princess Elizabeth, who had 
only a secondary claim, dependent on the death of her elder sister, had been 
declared illegitimate by parliament, and the will under which she must dlim 
would 1)6 in effect deprived of all authority by the necessary exclusion of 
Mary. 

Mary, queen of Scots, the granddaughter of Margaret Tudor, had been 
educated a Catholic, and had espoused the dauphin of h'rance. She was almost 
necessarily, therefore, the irreconcilable enemy of the pure and reformed 
church, which Edward had been the providential mstixinient of establishbg 
ill England. If the will of Henry was valid, why should not Edward, in whose 
hands the royal prerogatives were as full and entire as in those of his father, 
supersede by a new wdl the arrangements of the former, and settle the crown 
in such a maimer that it might continue to be the bulwark of the Protestant 
faith 7 Only to the house of Suffolk was it pos.siblo to look for the mamtenonce 
of the Reformation. Northumberland also could not fail to remind the young 
kbg of the excellent qualities of his playmate and companion, the lady Jane. 
By these and the like reasons of policy, or topics of persuasion, was Edward 
bduced to make a new testamentary disposal of the crown. 

Upon this determination of the king’s, Montague, chief justice of the com- 
mon pleas, and two judges of that court were commanded to attend him at 
Greenwich, and there ordered to draw up a settlement of the crown upon 
the lady Jane, the heiress of the house of Suffolk. The judges desired time 
to consider this alarming proposal. A few days after they were brought before 
the privy council, from which Northumberland was absent. They repre- 
sented the danger of incurring the pains of treason, to which they, and indeed 
all the lords, would be liable by an attempt to set aside a settlement made 
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under the authority of parliament. Northumberland rushed into the council, 
trembhng with anger, and in a tone of fuiy, among other tokens of rage, 
called Montague a traitor, offering to fi^t in his shirt any man in the cause. 
Two days after they were once more summoned to attend the council, where 
the king, “with sh^ words and an angry countenance," reproved them for 
their contumacy. Montague represented that the instrument, if made, would 
be without effect, because the succesaon could not be altered without the 
authority of parliament which had established it. To which the king an- 
swered, “We mind to have a parliament shortly ; we will do it, and afterwards 
ratify it by parliament." The judges yielded after this promise. 

Fifteen lords of the council, with mne judges, and other civil officers, sub- 
scribed to a paper, promising to maintain the limitation of the succession as 
contained in the royal notes, which were deliverwl to the judges to clothe 
them with legal formality. Cranmer's name was at the head of the first; 
though, as he afterwards protested, against his will, and without his having 
been allowed to communicate with tiie king in private. 

The most inexplicable circinristaiice in this transaction is, that, after so 
much care to influence the elections, an assembly of the commons should not 
have been called to perfonn the task of excludmg a popish successor. During 
the session of parliament, however, the danger of the king was not thought 
so urgent as to require immediate precautions. There was for a time an 
apparent improvement in his health; but the sudden disappearance of favoura^ 
ble symptoms compelled N orthumberlaud to recur to measures of an illegal and 
violent description, which he might still hope that Edward would live long 
enough to legalise in parliairtent. Writs for a convocati#> of that assembly 
were issued about the time of the conferences with the judges. 


DKATH OF EPWAEn VI 

The death-bed devotions of Edw’ard bear testimony to his love of his people, 
and to his fervid zeal against what he conscientiously believed to be corrup- 
tions of true religion. “ 0 Lord! save thy chosen people of England. Defend 
this realm from papistry, and maintain thy true religion,” was the prayer 
which he uttered. He now sank rapidly. On the day before his demise the 
council made an attempt to lure the princess Mary into their hands, by de- 
siring her, in the name of her brother, to repair to London. After she had 
made some progress in her journey, she received from Lord Arundel private 
warning at Hunsdon, which induct her to shun the snare and betake her- 
self to her residence in Norfolk. Had Northumberland acted with more 
rapidity, ho might have secured Mary and Elizaljeth, by obtaining a few 
days sooner the king’s commands that they should come to attend the sick- 
bed of a brother. On his procrastination the events that followed hinged. 
Perhaps, however, he thought that Mary would be more dangerous as a 
prisoner in England than as an exile at Brussels ; and he may have connived 
at her journey towards the coast, that she might be driven to that unpopular 
asylum. 

Shortly after, on July 6th, 1553, this amiable and promising boy breathed 
his last in his palace at Greenwich.? He had lived fifteen years, eight months 
and twenty-two days, and entered upon the sixth month of the seventh year of 
his reign. There was suspicion that he died of poison, and Froude® quotes 
contemporary statements that his hair and nails fell off. None the less, he 
thinks that Northumberland could have gained nothing by his death, and 
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that the unknown woman given to him as a nurse had probably given him 
mineral drupa in trying to cure hie consumption^ and had thus actuwy poisoned 
him, but without mance.a 

His position in Enelish history, between a t;ip-ant and a bigot, adds some- 
what to the grace of his innocent and attractive character, which borrows 
also an additional charm, from the mild lustre which surroimds the name of 
Lady Jane Grey, tlie companion of hfe infancy, and the object of his dying 
choice as his successor on the throne. » 

Freeman sums up the reign as follows: “Besides ecclesiastical reform, 
this reign was beyond all other times the time of ecclesiastical spoliation. It 
was even more distinctly so than the reign of Henry. The suppression of 
the monasteries, the destruction of the shrines, were at least acts of policy. 
But in Edward’s reign the possessions of the church were simply thrown to 
be scrambled for by the courtiers. The one act in which the public good 
was at all thought of catne from the king himself. Edward, of his own act, 
applied a part of the revenues of the suppre^-sed colleges and chantries to 
the foundation of that great system of grammar schools which still bear his 
name."® 


THE TEN days’ REIGN OP QUEEN JANE 

The lady Jane Grey was now but sixteen years of age; her person was 
pleasing, her disposition amiable and gentle, and her Uuents of a superior 
order. Of the extent of her acquirements and the serious turn of her mind 
we have a proof in the following anecdote, related by the learned Roger Ascham. 
Going one day to Bradgate, the residence of her family, he learned that the 
other members of it were hunting in the park, but he found the lady Jane at 
home deeply engaged in the perusal of Plato’s Phrvdo in the original Greek. 
When he e.xpreswd his surjirise at her thus foregoing the pleasures of the park, 
she replied with a smile, “ I fancy all their .sjxirt is but a shadow to the pleasure 
that I find in Plato. Ahts! good folks, tliey never felt what true pleasure 
means.” Besides the da.ssic languages, she 's said to have been acquainted 
with French and Italian, ami even to have acquired some smattering of the 
oriental languages. 

Her usual residence since her marriage had been at Sion House; but she 
had lately removed to Chelsea. An order of the council to return to her 
former abode, and there to await tlie comnnuicls of the king, was now conveyed 
to her by her husband’s sister, Laily Sidney. Next morning she was visited 
^ Northumbtiriarid, Northampton, Arundel, Huntingdon, and Pembroke. 
Tney addressed lier in terms of unwonted respect ; her mother, her mother-in- 
law, and the marchioness of Northampton then entered, and the duke in- 
formed her of the death of her royal cousin, and his devise in her favour, in 
order to preserve the realm from papistry. The lords then fell on their knees 
and swore that th<‘y were ready to shed their blood in her right. At this 
unexpected intelligence Jane burst into a flood of tears and fell senseless on 
the ground. When .she recovered, she liewailed her cousin’s death, and ex- 
pressed her sense of her unfitness to supply his place, but added, looking up to 
heaven, “ If the right be truly mine, 0 gracious God, give me strength, I pray 
most earnestly, so to rule os to promote thy honour and my country’s good.” 

A barge was prepared next day, and Jane was conveyed to the Tower, 
the usual residence of the kings previous to their coronation. As she entered 
it her train was borne by her own mother; her husband walked at her side, his 
cap in his hand ; all the nobles bent the knee as she passed. Her succession 
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was now proclaimed ; but the people, whose notions of hereditary ri^t were 
strong, and who hal^ NorthumMimnd, listened with apathy. A vintner’s 
boy ventured to exjpress his dissent was set in the pillory and lost his ears 
for his offence. Many of the reformed clergy preached in favour of the present 
change in the succession. Bishop Ridley exerted his eloquence in the same 
cause at Paul’s Cross, but with little effect. For this he has been blamed, and 
it may be with reason ; but ho had had recent experience of Mary’s unyielding 
bigotry, and doubtiess he deemed that tliere was no safety for the Refonn.ation 
but in ner exclusion. 

Though the partisans of Jane had the government, the treasures, a fleet, 
an army, and the fortresses in their hands, the cause of Mary was strong in the 
popular notion of her right, and still stron^r in the popular aversion to North- 
umberland. The people of Norfolk, 
who had suffered so much at his hands 
in their late insurrection, were therefore 
disposed to favour her, and she was 
proclaimed at Nonvich (July 13th). 
She had previously written to the council 
demanding why they had concealed her 
brother’s death, and requiring them to 
have her instantly proclaimed; a denial 
of her right was returned, and she was 
called on to “surcease to molest any of 
Queen Jane’s subjects.” 

Her letters to divers of the nobility 
and gently were Ijetter attended to; the 
carls of Bath and Sussex and the heirs 
of Lords Wlmrton and Mordaunt joined 
her at the head of their tenantry; and 
Sir Edward Hastings, who had been sent 
by Northumlx'rlancl to raise four thou- 
KUid men fi.»r the cause of Jane, led them 
to the support of Mary. This prineoss 
had now removed to the duke of Nor- 
folk’s ca.st]e, Framlhjgljam, on the coast 
of Suffolk, that slic might escape to 
Flanders if necessary, A fleet had Iwn 
sent to intercept her, but the crews were induced to declare in Jier favour. 
So many of the nobility and gent^ had now joined her that she found her- 
self at the heat! of an army of thirty thousand men. Sir Edward Hastings 
and some other leaders were preparing to march from Dray ton to Westminster 
with ten thousand men. 

On receiving this intelligence the council directed the duke of Suffolk to 
advance again.s( the L-idv M.iry with the troops whieh had Ireen colk'cted, but 
Jane, witli teai',, implored them not to depnve her of her father. As Suffolk’s 
incapacity was well known, the council called on Northumberland himself to 
take the command. He complied, though with reluctance it is said, for he 
feared their treachery. He sent his troops forward, and on receiving the 
assurances of the nobles that they would join him with their forces at New- 
maricet, he set forth with his train (July 14th). The indifference shown by the 
assembled populace was such as to cause him to observe to Lord Grey, as they 
rode through Shoreditch, “The pe^le to look on us, but not one saith 
God speed yel” He proceeded to Cambridge, whence he advanced (July I7th) 
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at the head of eight thousand foot and two thousand horse in the direction of 
Framlingham; but at Bury St. Edmunds he found it advisable to retreat, and 
he retun^ to Cambridge, whence he wrote to the coimcil requiring (hem to 
send him reinforcements without loss of time. 

But things in London had meantime taken a new direction. On the IGth 
the lord treasurer and lord privy seal, the earls of Arundel, Shrewsbuiy and 
Pembroke, Sir Thomas Cheney and Sir John Mason met at Baynard’s castle, 
where they were attended by the lord mayor, the recorder, and some of the 
aldermen. Arundel, who had all along been in secret correspondence witii 
Mary, advised them to acknowledge her; he met the main objection ^saying, 
“How doth it appear that Mary intends any alteration in religion? dertainly, 
having been lately petitioned on this point by tht; Suffolk men, she gave them 
a very hopeful answer.” ^ Pembroke then drew his sword, and exclaimed, 
“If the arguments of my lord of Arundel <lo not persuade you, this sword shall 
make Mary queen, or I will die in her quarrel.” ® All, however, gave a willmg 
assent; they rode forth and proclaimed Mary at St. Paul's Cr^ amid the 
acclamations of the populace, to whom beer, wine and money were then distrib- 
uted, and the night was ushered in by bonfires and illuminations. Arundel 
and Paget having a(!t forth with the news to Mary, Pembroke took the cus- 
tody of the Tower from Suffolk. 

The lady Jane, after a brief reign of only ten days, laid down her royalty 
and retired to Sion Hoase. When her father announced to her the necessity 
for her resignation, she replied Urat it was far more agreeable than his late 
announcement had been, and expressed her wish that her cheerful abdication 
might atone for the offence she had committed in accepting the crown, in 
obedience to him and her mother. Northumberland, when he found the turn 
matters were taking, proclaimed Queen Mary at Cambridge ; but he was ar- 
rested by Arundnl and committed to the Tower,® as also were the duke of 
Suffolk and twenty-five more of their friends. 

Mary now advanced towards Ijondon. At Wanstead in Essex slie was met 
by the lady Elizabeth, at the head of a stately cavalcade of knights, ladies, 
gentlemen, and their servants. Four days after, the two sisters, foUi>wed by 
a magnificent train, rode through the city to the Tower — Maiy small, thin 
and delicate ; Elizabeth tall, handsome and well-formed, carefuUy displaying 
her beautiful hands. In the Tower Mary was met by four state prisoners of 
rank; the duke of Norfolk, the duchess of Somerset, Courtenay, son of the 
late marquis of Exeter, and Gardiner, bishop of AVinrhester. She raised them 
from the ground when; they knelt, kWed them, and gave them their liberty. 
Next day she released Tunstall and Bonner. AVhen forming her council, she 
bestowed the office of chancellor on Gardiner, who soon showed that his cap- 
tivity had not subdued his haughty, overbearing spirit. Paget was next in in- 
fluence and importance in the cabinet. 

Though Mary had hitherto led a life of seclusion, the love of splendid 
apparel, which seems to have liecu inherent in her family, was seated deep in 
her heart, and she gave loose to it in such a manner as to surpri.so even the 
French ambassador, who must have been well used to the pomp and display 

* “Which indeed was true,” adds Bishop Godwin, w as of his omi knowledge. As it appears 
to have been only verbal, it was easy for Mary and her partisans afterwards to deny it. 

’ This fervent loyalist had been one of those who signed the devise of the crown to Jane, 
and he had sworn a few davs before to shed his blood in her cansel 

* As he was led through the city, a woman displayed one of the handkerchiefs dipped in 
Somerset's blood. “Behdd," she cried, "the blood of tliat worthy man, the good unde of 
tlmt worthy prince, which was shed by thy malicious practices! It plainly now begins to 
revenge itself on thee.” 
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of dress at his own court. She reqmred ail about her, both lords and ladi^, 
to be similarly arrayed, and gray-haired dames of sixty were now to be seen in 
the gayest hues, and laden with jewels and ornaments— unlike the perhaps too 
sober court of Edward VI. Her coronation was celebrated (September 30th, 
1653) with all possible splendour. It was performed in the ancient manner: 
hCT clothes were all blessed ; she was anointed on various parts of her head 
and body; Gardiner chanted mass; the crown was borne by Elizabeth,* who 
with Anne of Cleves afterwards dined at the queen’s table. A general pardon 
to all but sixty persons, wlio were named, was proclaimed the same day. 9 

P It is said that ahe whispered to the French ambassador, Noailles, that it was very 
heavy; and that he replied, "Be patient; it will seem lighter when it is on your own head."] 



CHAPTER VII 


THE REIGN OF MARY 
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To appreciate the reasons that impelled Henry VIII to attach 
Burli importance to a male heir, and to bar liis dauRlitcr by the Span- 
ish marriage from the succession, we need but glance at what fol- 
lowed when she became queen after ail. The Tudor ideal of found- 
ing a political power absolute in itself and independent of internal 
disputes or foreifjn interference, was sacrificed by Mary to her fond- 
ness for the nation to wliioh her mother belonged aiid whence she 
chose also her husband. While her father’and her brother had bent 
their energies to relieving England of papal influence, she restored 
it, and placed at its disposal all the strength and resource of the 
country. — Von IIanke.(> 

The enthusiasnii with which the bloodless revolution in favour of Queen 
Mary was hailed by the people has been considered as a proof that the ma- 
jority were Roman Catholic, and would glailly lay aside all the doctrine and 
discipline of the church which had been so completely settled in the reign of 
Plclward. We are inclined to receive this notion with considerable doubt. 
Another theory was set forth in the bitter satire of the Venetian ambassador, 
Micheli,* that the English “would be full as zealous followers of the Moham- 
medan or Jewish religion did the king profeas either of them, or commanded 
his subjects to do so ; that, in short, they will accommodate themselves to any 
religious persuasion, but most readily to one that promises to minister to 
licentiousness and profit.” 

At the accession of Mai^, the En^ish were neither wholly devoted to 
CatholiciBrn nor indifferent to all religion. They accepted Maiy with joy 
because, without entering into the subtleties of the divorce question of her 
mother, they knew that she was the direct heir (o the crown, and that the 
attempt to set her aside was the unjust act of a few ambitious and unscrupu- 
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lous meiu There were many decided Frotestaats anuHigBt her first 
They could not doubt that she would firmly cleave to the miuM. and to the 
ceremonies of the church, as m the tune of her father, but they could not 
•Bsume that she would venture to force the pwaJ dommation n gnin upon 
Ulngland,’ or think it possible to take away the Bible from the people which 
Iker father had eonsenled to give them Mary herself saw the necessity of pro- 
Ijeedtng with gre it t lution 

Tlie news of hei w cession ■ji ja received m Rome with cx-ultation, and the 
^ppe resolved to send Cirdinal Pole as legate to England That measure 
waa determined in i consistory as early as the 5 th of August But Pole 
wain»o disertet to risk such a demonstntion bctoie the temper of the people 
had been f irthi r ti lecl M 11 y hciself received a secret igent of Rome, Pranc is 
Comniendorie, md to him she professed he r attachment to the Romish church, 
and hei desne to bring li ick its worship But she unplored him to be cau- 
tious, foi much was still unsettled Mary, however, sent letters to the pope 
bj this agent, which weie so aeceplablc to Julius III that he wept for joy 
that his pontificate should be honoured by the restoration of F-nglaT i d to its 
ancient ooediciico « 


rXECl IION or NOnTHUMBrELAVn Wl) URSl R1< ACTIONS 

Ab)eot m adversity vs insolent in piospenty, Noitlmmbeiland sought an 
interview with G luliiicr, ind implored his interest to save his life ‘ Alas," 
entd h( , 1 ( t iiK live 1 little longer, though it be but in 1 mouse-hole ” Gar- 
uiiwi o\pross(d Ins wish to seivc him, but could not \cntuie to give any 
hopes Ho then prijid that a Icimtd priest might bt sent, to whom he 
might conic ss adding that he had never been o*^ any n ligion hut the bishop s 
own, though foi ambitious inofnes he had piclcndecl otherwise, md that so 
he would rlceliK it his deith Gardiner it is said shed tears, and thiie is 
reason to lx In did ipjily to Maiy 011 his beh ilf , bul the cuiporor had stnctly 
enjoined her not to span him 

On the 22 iul Ik was kd with Gates md Palmer to the seaffold on Tower 
ilill The duke taking off his damask gowi kaned oser the railing on the 
e ist side and iddresscd the spevt dors He ackinwledgcd his guilt, but said 
that lit hid been incited l)j othcis whom he would not name, he exhorted 
the jieopk to n liini to the incicnt fiith without which they could not hope 
for peace ' Bi oiii creed sijshe, wc lu taught to say, I bcheie m the 
TOly Gatholu 1 nth md such is my very belief, is my lord bishop here pres- 
ent cm testify All Hus I say not from ha\mg been conmianded so to clo, 
^t of my own fiee will ” He then piavcd and laid his head 011 the block 
His^o compamous die d w ith pentenc e met courage, but made no recantation 

Ihe other prisoncis with the extepuou of Lady Jane and her husband, 
were set at liberty But notwithstanciiiig all this clemency, the prospect for 

a J' "in-rular Hint tlimwli tl trown of England had bo often panged to claimante 
if t'la* ^ ^ ° f"sljnd iiad ne\er befowreen a I'rowned 

^ * Matilda -nao i e^ er rronned and she bore no higher title than ladt 

frir ‘ needful ut a later stace of Man a teien 

to declare that a queen of Englwid possebsed all the rights and powers 
fcmolt, reim wag the time which finnUy settled the rdigioua^ition of 
^ ineeparahlv connected with the salidity of^r moth 
Af •l®'' It- *e wag Minph queen bv Mt 

wished to be queen as the legitimate daughter iS her father 
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the Frotestaats was gloomy and cheerless. The queen isUbda no secret of her 
attachment to the church of Rome, though she still ^tended ^at she would 
not interfere with the relimon of the people. The Roman priests, now em- 
boldened, ventured to celebrate mass openly in some places. Bourne, one of 
the royal chaplains, when preaching at St. Paul's Cross, dared to attack 
what had been done in the late reign. The people became excited, a cry of 
“Pull him downi” was raised, stones were thrown, and someone flung a 
dagger, wliicli hit one of the pillars of the pulpit. He might have lost bis 
lif^ut for Bradford and Rogers, two reformed preachers, who calmed the 
fury of the people, and conveyetl him into St. Paul’s school. The queen 
took advantage of this to forbid all public preaching, the great weapon of the 
reformers. 

No one could plead better the rights of conscience in her own ease during 
the late reign than Mary, but in the wise of her sister she seems to have for- 
gotten them all. Elizabeth found it necessary for her safety to attend mass, 
and she was even obliged to sloop some time after to the hypocrisy of writing 
to the emperor to send her a cross, chalice, and other things for the celebra- 
tion of mass in her private cha{)el. Jt idley was alieady in tli<' Tower ; Hooper, 
bishop of Gloucester, and others were also in prison. Cranmer had hitherto 
been suffered to remain at Lambeth; but when the subdean Thomdon had 
the audacity to have mass celebrated in the cathcdnal of Canterbuiy, the 

E rimate felt it his duty to show tliat this was without his participation, 
[e drew up a paper containing his sentiments on the mass, 
lie was summoned before the council; lie acknowledged the paper to be 
his, and sauI his intention had been to enlarge it, affix his seal to it, and put 
it UTwn the doors of St. Paul’s and other churches. He was committed to 
the Tower (September 14th) on a charge of treason. Latimer had been sent 
tliifher the jircccxling day for liis “seditious demeanour,” as it was termed. 
As the venerable man was led tluough Smithfield, he anticipated his fate, 
and said, ‘"I'his place has long groaned W me.” 

Most of the leading Protestants were now in prison; many fled the king- 
dom; Peter Martyr and the other foreigners were ordered to depart. M'hen 
the men of Suffolk sent to remind the queen of her promist-s, they met with 
insult, and one of them named Dobbe wjis set in the pillory. The intentions 
of the queen and her council could now lx? no secret to anyone. 

The parliament which Imd been summoned met on the 5th of October. 
It is said, but without proof, that violence h.acl been employed to procure a 
majority favourable to the court; but the simple court influence, added to 
the prejudices of a large number of the electors, the eagerness of the Catholics 
to obtain seats, and the fears or de-iioudencj of the Protestants, arc fully 
.sufficient to account for the effects. In open violation of the existing law a 
solemn mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated in Latin Ix'fnre both houses, 
and when Taylor, bishop of Lincoln, refused to kneel at it he was thrust out 
of the house. Tlie archbishop of York had been committed to the Tow'er the 
day before for “divers Ids ofTence-s,” and Hailey, the only remaining Protes- 
tant prelate, was not allowed to take his seat because he was a married man. 

T^e most important measures passed in this parliament were: an act 
abolishing every kind of treason not contained in the statute 25 Edward III, 
and all felonies that did not exist anterior to 1 Henry VIII ; one declaring 
the queen’s legitimacy, and annulling the divorce pronounced by Cranmer 
and one repealing all the statutes of King Edward respecting religion. It 

[* Against this bill, thoujdt it was equi\alent to n atatuto of bastardy in respect of Elisv 
beth, not a \oice was raised in either house of parliament. — LisoAitD.f] 
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was further enacted, that after the ;Mth of December next ensuing no ser- 
vice should be allowed but that in use at the death of King Henry, An act 
of attainder was also passed against those already condemned for treason, 
and against Lady Jane Grey, her husband, Lord Ambrose Dudley, and Arch- 
bishop Cranmer. These four w'ere arraigned at Guildhall (November 13th) 
and they all pleaded guilty. Cranmer, urged probably by the natural love of 
life, wrote to the queen a full explanation of his conduct in the affair of alter- 
ing’ the succession, and seeking for mercy; he did not remind her, as he might 
have done, that she had been indebted to him for safety in her father’s time. 
No notice, however, was taken of his application, but it does not appear that 
Mary had as yet any decided intention of taking his life. 


THE STANISH MARllUGE PIAN ANI> WYATT’s INSURHECTION (1553-1554 A.D.) 

Die marriage of the queen was a subject which had for some time engaged 
the attention of herself and her council. The plan of a match between her and 
Cardinal Pole, whom a papal dispeiLsation could restore to a secular condition, 
was again brought forw'ard; but the cardinal was now fifty-four years of age, 
his health was delicate, liLs habiUs were bookish and studious, and as the 

a ueen seems to have clesired an active young consort, that project was aban- 
oned. The general opinion w'us that she would many young Courtenay, 
wliom she had created (‘url of Devonsliin*, and whose inothiT she had selected 
for her ^dfellow, acconling lo the usage of the age. Of foreign prince's, the 
king of Denmark, the infante of Portugal, and others were spokei) of ; but the 
imperial ambassador had his directions fo hint to lier, as from himself, a 
matf'li with the prince of Spain, who was now' in his twenty-seventh year, 
and !i widower. She did not seem to give any atti'iition at the time, but the 
idea sank in lu'r miti<l. Her affoetioii for Courtenay was observed visibly to 
decline;she Ix'gan to talk of his youth and ini'xjieri‘'iice, and slie felt or affected 
great horror at the excesses into which h" ran, and which were but too natural 
to a young man, long secluded, on the first aeipiisition of liberty. Presently 
came a letter from the emperor himself gallantly regretting that age and 
infirmity prevented him from ofl'eriiig her Ids own haiirl,but proposing to her 
that of the niince of Spain. Her pride wsis gratified by the prospect of such a 
high alliance, her vanity was fiattored at her haiirl bring sought by a man 
eleven years lier junior, and she .secretly resolve<l on the Spanish match. 

In the council, Norfolk, Arundel, and I’aget were in favour of it ; Gardiner 
xvas nppo.sed to it, as also were the bulk of tlio people, Catholics as well as 
Protestants; the French and Venetian arabassadoi's also exerted themselves 
strenuously in favour of (Vajrteimy. <>11 tlie 30th of October the commons 
voted an addnws to the queen, praying that, .she would select a husband out 
of the nobility of the realm. But she' would not be thwarted; she said she 
would prove a niateh for all the rimniiig of the ehaneellor. She sent that 
same night for the imperial ambassador, and taking him into her oratory, knelt 
at the foot of the altar before the hallowed wafer, which she believed to be 
her Creator, and having recited the hymn “Veni, Creator Spiritus,” called 
God to witness that she foolj the prince of Spain for her husband, and never 
would have any other. When the commons waited on her with the addr^, 
.she told them that it was for her, not for them, to choose in this matter. 

On the 2nd of January, 1554, four ambassadors extraordinaiy arrived 
from tl>e emperor, and made a formal offer to her of the prince of Spain. 
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Gardiner, who had given up his opposition when he fhund it useless, had 
already arran^ the terms with the resident ambafeedor Renard, and be 
took possible precautions for the honour and independence of England. 
The appomtoeut to all offices was to rest with the queen, and be confined to 
natives; Philip was to bind himself by oatli to maintain all orders of men in 
their rights and privileges ; he was not to take the queen abroad without her 
consent, nor any of her children without that of the nobility; not to claim a 
right to the succession if he survived her; not to take from the kingdom ships, 
ammunition, or any of the crown jewels; and not to engage the nation in the 
war between his father and France. 

Gardiner recommended this treaty with all his eloquence to the lords of 
the council, who were willing auditore, but to the people the Spanish match 
was odious. Tmaties and jjroinises they knew wens as easily broken as made ; 
supported by foreign troops, Philip might ca.sily trample on the constitution, 
and establish the diabolical tribunal of llu; Inquisition. These murmurs soon 
ripened into conspiracies, which were secretly encouraged by Noailles, the 
Frencli ambassador. It was projjoaed to effect risings in various parts, and 
to marry Courtenay to Elizabeth, and cstablisii them in Devonshire, where 
his family interest lay. 

It was tile intention of the eon.spir.atoi's to wait till the actual presence of 
Philip in tlie kingdom should have still further excited the dissatisfaction of 
tlie jK'ople; but Gardiner drew the secret from the feais or the simplicity of 
Courtenay, and the very next day (Janiuiry 2l8t), finding they were betrayed, 
they n'solved to have recourse to arms, unprepared as they were, before 
they were arrested. Tlie duke of Suffolk and his brothers, the lords John 
an<l Thomas Grey, went down to Warwickshire to raise his tenantry there; 
Sir James Croft wont to tlie borders of Wales, wJiere his estates lay ; and Sir 
Peter Oarew and otliers to Devonshire. But all their efforts to raise the people 
proved abortive. The duke, after being defeated in a skirmish near Coventry 
by Lord Huntingdon, who was sent in pursuit of him, was betrayed by one 
of his own tenants and W'as recomniittod to the Tower : Croft was surprised 
and taken in his bed before he could raise his tenantry ; Carew fied to I'rance 
at the approach of the carl of Bedford. 

In Kent affairs as.sumed a more serious aspect. Sir Tliomas Wyatt, a 
man of great skill and courage, raised the standard of revolt at Maidstone 
(.lanuary 24tli); lie was instantly joined by fifteen hundred men, and five 
thousand more were ready to rise. lie fi.wd his headquarters at the old 
castle of Rochester, and he obtained cannon and animuiiition from some ships 
that were lying in the river. The duke of Norfolk, at ttie head of a part of 
the guards and five hundred Londoners, advanced to attack him, but W'hen he 
gave orders to force tlie. bridge, 13ret, the commander of the Londoners, ad- 
dressed tiis men, urging them not to fight against tliose who only sought to 
save them from the yoke of foreigners. A cry of “A Wyatt! a Wyatt!” was 
raised, and Wyatt came out at the head of his cavalry ; Norfolk and his officers 
fled towards Grave.send, and Wyaft soon reached Dejitford at the head of 
fifteen thousand men. 

The council were now greatly alarmed for the personal safety of the queen. 
This, however, is one of the few moments in her life in which wc must admire, 
her; she exliibited all the courage of her race, and resolved to face the danger. 
When the lord mayor had called a meeting of the citizens, she entered Guild- 
hall with her sceptre in her hand, followed by her ladies and her officers of 
state, and addressed the assembly in such animated terms that the hall re- 
sounded with acclamations.; 
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She said, in parC: 

"Now, lovint; subjects, what I am, }Ou right wdl know I am your queen to whom at 
my coronation when 1 was wedded to the natal, and to the laws of the same (the spousal nng 
whereof I ha\ e on my finger which never hitherto was nor hereafter shall be left off) ye prom- 

your obedience unto me And that 1 am the right and true inheritor to the crown of 
this realm of Lnglsiid I not only take all Christendom to witness but nlso your acts of porlia- 
ini nt ronfinmng the sann And certainly, if I either did know or tlunk that this luamage 
should either tuin to tlic danger or loss of any of you my loimg subjects or to the ditnment 
or mipainng of any part or p treti of the roy al estate of this realm of England I w uuld net er 
eonsi lit thkTLunto neither would 1 ever marry while I lued \ud m the word of a queen 
1 promise and nssure s uu that il it shall not probably appear before the nobility and commons 
m till bigh ( uiirt of purliamciit that this mamage shall be for the singular bemfit and com- 
muditv of all Uie whole realm that then I wdl abstam not only from this in image but also 
from any other whereof peril may uisuc to this most noble realm 'Klicrefore now as good 
faitliful subjects pluck up your Ik arts and hi c true men stand fast with youi lawful prince 
against these n bets both our enemies and yours and fear them not ’ 

Of this speech, which Po\e9 has preserved as well as Holinshed,^ the 
inartyrologist sats, it is given “as near out of her own mouth as could be 
penned ” lln jieople of London were strangely moved by her courage and 
ilddiess Pi otestant was as ready for her del tnce as Catholic Thediy after 
the queen went to Guildhall th< house holdc is of London were m aimour in 
the >«tro((s “yta,” says Stow,i “this day and othci days, the lustices, ser- 
geants- it-th« law , and other 1 iwyers m W tstminsler Hall pleaded in li ii ness 

Twenty-five thousand of the citizens forthwith enrolled themsehi s for the 
protirtioii of the city Wjatt^ int mtinic was at Southwark with a force 
diinuiished to two thousand men, foi liis followers slunk away when they 
found llial the Londoners would oppose tluin J mhng that they were ex- 
pose I to the guns of the Tower, he led (hem up tlu iiier to Kingston, and 
having there jtpaired the bridge, which hul bun broken, and crossid, ho 
pioficdcd rapidly towards London m the hoj e of surpiising L idgate before 
siiniiso But (he e inuge of one of ’ is emiion happinng (o bn ,3c, he most 
unwisely dela\''d loi an hour to icpur it Tins gase time for mfomialion to 
be conytjed (o the court Tlie nuiisteis on then knees implored the queen 
to take refuge in the Tower, but she seoinul the tiTonl counsel 

A foiee of ten tliousaiief foot anei hfteiii liiinelreil horse, under the lords 
Peiuoioke anel Clmton, w is iciefy to oppose' the lebels At nine o clock, 
lebruiry 7di ^iyatt reached Ihde J’lrk 1 hough exjxised to the file of 
the loyal c-iiiiion at St J unes s, he ioiud his w ly up Pleet street with a fi w 
followeis and leiehtd Ludgatt when, being lefused admittince, he tuineei 
and fought his waj biek to Temple Bai but hi re finding fuither resistance 
Jiojxless he suiieiidf red to Sir MiUnte Berkeley His follow e is meantime 
h id been routed, one hundre d being slam ind about foui hundred made 
prisoners 


rxionioN cii I \m ivM t,niY 

If Miry on (he f nmci oecasion had negleetcd the advice of the emperor, 
and acted with lenity, she n olved to do so no longer-* The very day aftei 
the capture ot iVyatt (1 ebiiinry 8tlij she signed a warrant for the execution 

['When he heard that it wa.s proclaiii eel that whocier took him should haic a thousand 
pounds lie set his name of rhonias Wyatt fair written on his caps] 

P At tht temiination of tlit former conspiracy the, qui,eii had permitted but three per- 
rons to be put to dtatb an mslanec of clemoncv considering all the (inumstinces not top- 
haps lo bi paralleled m the history of those ugeh But tlie policy of her conduct had 
seienly arraigned both bv the emperor and some of her oivn counsellor!, Impunity they 
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^ " Gu^ord Dudley and his wife/’ as it was insultingly expresited. Fecken- 
ham, the fonner abbot of Westminster, was sent to endeavour to convert the 
lady Jane to the Catholia religion./ She was not likely to be pardoned who 
could boldly say to the priest sent to e^mmine her, four da}^ before her death, 
"I ground my faith upon God’s word, and not upon the church. For if the 
church be a good church, the faith of Uie church must be tried by God’s 
word, and not God’s word bv the church.”® 

Feckenham was acute, eloquent, and of a tender nature; but he made no 
impression on her considerate and steady belief. She behaved to him with 
such calmness and sweetness that he had obtained for her a day's respite. 
So much meekness has seldom been so free from lukewarmness. She wrote 
a letter to Harding on his apostasy, couched in ardent and even vehement 
language, partly because she doubted his sincerity. Never did affection 
breathe itself in language more beautiful than in her dymg letter to her father, 
in which she says, ‘^My guiltless blood may cry before the Lord, Mercy to the 
innocent!” 

A Greek letter to her sister, the lady Catherine, written on a bhank leaf of 
a Greek Testament, is needless as another proof of those accomplishments 
which usloni-shcd the learned of Europe, but admirable as a token that neither 
grief nor danger could ruffle her thoughts, nor lower the sublimity of her 
sentiments. In the course of that morning she wrote in her note-book three 
sentences in Greek, Latin, and English, of which the last is as follows : “ If my 
fault deserved punishment, my youth, at least, and my imprudence were 
worthy of excuse. God and posterity will show me favour, ” 

'Tlie history of tyranny affords no other example of a female of seventeen 
put to death for ac<iuiescence in the injunction of a father, sanctioned by the 
concurrence of all that the kingdom could boast of what was illustrious in 
nobility, or grave in law, or venerable in religion^ by the coimnand of a female 
and a relation. The example is the more affecting as it was that of a person 
who exliibiU'd a matchless union of youth and lieauly with genius, learning, 
and piety ; whose affections were so warm, while her passiorus were so perfectly 
subdued. It was a death sufficient to honour and di.shonour an age.' 

On the morning appointed for the execution (I’chruary 12th) Lord Guild- 
ford, whom Jane had refused to .see list their feelings should overcome their 
fortitude,^ was led out and behcadcHl on Tower Hill in the presence of a great 
multitude of people. Jane, from her window, saw him go forfli, and she after- 
wards beheld his bleeding trunk as it was brought back in a cart. Her own exe- 
cution was to take place within the precincts of the Tower, either on account 
of her royal extraction, or more probably from fear of the effect the sight of her 
youth and innocence, might h.ave on the minds of the spectators. She ascended 
the scaffold with a firm step and then ad(ln‘SS(>d lliose present, saying that she 
was come there to die for the commission of an unlawful act in taking what 
belonged to the queen; but adding that, as to the desire or procurement of it, 
she washed her hands in innocency, and she called on them to bear witness 
that she died a true Christian, and hoped for salvation only through the blood 
of Jesus. She then knelt down and repeated the fifty-first Psalm in English. 
As she was placing herself before the block she said to the executioner, “I 
pray you despatch me quickly.” She then asked him, “Will you take it off 

oi^ued, encourages the factious to a repetition of their offence; men ouglit to he faupht by the 
punishment of the puiltr that if they presume to brave the aiitlionty of tiie sovereign, it 
must be at the perU of tfieir lives and fortunes, Mar>’ now began to admit tlie trutli of tlicsc 
maxims ; she condemned her former lenity as the cause of the reeent insurreetiou, — LlNaAltn./] 

[' They would meet soon enough in the other world, she said.] 
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before I lay me down?” “No, madam,” replied be. Her eyes being ban- 
dbiged, die groped about for the block, and not finding it she became a little 
aptatkl and said, “What shall I do? where is it? where is it?” Her head 
was then guided to the right spot. She stretched forth her neck, saying, 
“Lordf into thy hands I commend my spirit,” and one blow terminated her 
existence./ 

The note to the duke of Suffolk, her father was probably written on the 
last morning of her life — perhaps in the very hour when she saw her Guild- 
ford's head taken out of the cart. It is worth extracting: “ The Lord comfort 
yom grace, and that in his Word, wherein all creatures only are to be com- 
forted. And though it luw pleased God to take away two of your children, 

S et think not, I most humbly beseech your grace, that you have lost them, 
ut trust that wc, by lca.sing this mortal life, have won an immortal life. And 
I, for my part, as I have honoured your grace in this life, will pray for you in 
another life. " For three liundrwl years the simplest recital of the fate of this 
victim of ambition has .stirnKl the sympathy of all time hearts. 

On the wall of the Beauchamp tower, in which the Dudleys were impris- 
oned, is carved the word Jane ; and there was formerly a second inscription 
of the same nimic. May this record be kept .os a sacred memorial of the 
noble (sreaturc to whom one of the earnest Puritan race, Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes,^ lias paid an eloquent tribute: “How justly may the masculine con- 
stancy of this excellent lady, whose many virtues the pens of her very enemies 
have acknowledged, rise up in judgment against all such poor spirits who, for 
fear of death, or other outward motives, shall deny God and his tnith.” 

The punishments which followed Wyatt’s rebellion arc considered by some 
moderns to have been mild. Mar>'’8 contemporaries thought them severe. 
On the day that Guildford and Jane Dudley were beheaded, the gallows was 
get up at every gate, and in every great thoroughfare of London. There is a 
brief catalogue of the use 1o which these machines were applied on the 13th, 
when, from Billingsgate to Hyde Park (’ortier, there were forty-eight men 
himge-d at ninetoeu public places. On tlie 17th certain captahis and twenty- 
two of the conrmon rebels were sent iubj Kent to suffer death. Simon Renard, 
the ambassarloi from the emperor, writes to his imistor, on the 24th of Febru- 
ary : “ The queen has granted a general pardon to a multitude of people in Kent , 
after having (iaused about five score of the most guilty to be executed. ” 

yuch executions were mafle under martial law, although Wyait and some 
other leaders were reserved for trial by a jury. According to Ilcnard, Mary 
was bent on severity ; “Numerous are the petitions presented to her majesty to 
have the pains of death exchanged for perpetual imprisonment, but to this she 
will not listen.” The duke of Suffolk w&s tried on the 17th, and beheaded on 
the 23rd. Wyatt and others {)icad(^ guilty. Sir Nicholas Throemorton was 
tried on the 17th of April. His trial is one of the more remarkable in our 
criniinaljurisprudencc. It is chiefly remarkable for the boldness and ability 
with w'hich Throemorton defended himself for hours against the system then 
pursued by judges and counsel, of heaping accusation iiison accusation upon a 
prisoner; of jwrplexing him with questions and urgemt exhortations to confess 
his guilt; of reading over gmbled evidence, not taken in open court, and re- 
quiring him to answer each separate charge as nroduced. The talent and 
energy of Throemorton produced a most surprising result. He was acquitted. 
Of this rare event the ambassador of the emperor writes that the jury were “ all 
heretifts”; and adils, “When tliey carried him back to the Tower after his 
acquittal, the people with great joy raised shouts and threw their cape in the 
air.”« ‘ 
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But the court had no idea of being balked of its prey by the conaciencea of 
jurors. They were all sutmnoued bkore the council, committed to' prison, 
and made to pay fines of from one thousand marks to two thousand pounds 
apiece. This made other juries more pliant, and Sir John Throcmorton and 
others were found guilty at once. Wyatt was reserved for some time, and 
efforts were made to prevail on him to accuse the lady Elizabeth and Cour- 
tenay. He partly yielded, but what he had been induced to say being not 
deemed sufficient, he was sent to the scaffold. At his execution (April lltn) he 
declared, it is said, that led by a promise of his life, he had been induced to 
charge them falsely with a knowledge of his enterprise. 

According to the accomits of both the French and the imperial ambassa- 
dors, upward of four hundred persons were hung. Our own writers would 
seem to limit this number to little luoro than sixty.^ On the 20th of February 
four hundred others were led coupled together with halters round their necks 
to the tilt-yard, where the queen from her galley pronmmeed their pardon, 
and the poor men went away shouting “ God save Queen Mary I " 


ELIZABETH A FRIBONER 

But the great object of Mary and her council was to get the lady Elizabeth 
into their toils, as tlie emperor strongly urged her execution. In the beginning 
of Deceniber slie had with difficulty obtained permission to retire to her house 
at Ashridge near Berkluunpstead. It is veiy probable that she hud received 
some intimation of the designs of the conspirators, and that, knowing her life 
to be in constant danger from the bigotry of her sister, she may have secretly 
approved of tliem; but there is no reason to suppose that slic ever committed 
herself by giving her consent to them. But whether the court had evidence 
against her or not, the vei 7 inomcut Wyatt’s insurrection was suppressed 
a body of five hundred cavaliy was sent to Ashridge, whose commanders had 
ordera to bring her up “quick or dead.” She was at this time veiy unwell, 
and was retired to rest when they airived at ten at night. She requested not 
to be disturbed till morning; but they insisted on seeing her immediately, and 
followed her lady into her chamber. Two physicians having reported that 
she might travel without danger to her life, die was placed next morning, 
February 18th, 1555, at nine o’clock, in a litter, and her weakness was sudi 
that she did not reach London till the fifth day. 

As she passed along the streets she caused the Utter ^ to be opened and she 
appeared clad in white, but pale and swollen with lier disease, yet still dis- 
playing that air of majesty and dignity which naiui-e had impressed on her 
features. She was kept for a fortnight a close prisonei' at her own residence. 
It was then determined to send her to the Tower. She wrote to her sister, 

[' Froudc>n Bays eij'hty ur a hundred bodies wore dan|;Iing iii St. Paul’s churehyard, on 
Ixindou Bridge, in Fleet Street, and at Charing Cross, in Southwark aud Westiuinster. At 
all crossways and in all thorouglifarcs, says Koailles,” “the eye was met with the hidMUs 
spectaele of hanging men.” But T.iugaid,/ who, although a Catholic, is quite as unprejudiced 
as the other historians, says: “These executions liave induced son>e writers to charge Mary 
with unnecessary cruelty; perhaps those who compare her with her contemporaries in similar 
circumstances will hesitate to subscribe to that opinion. If, on this occasion, _ sixty of the 
insurgents were sacrificed to her justice or resentment, we shall find in the history of the 
next reign that, after a rebellion of a less formidable osj^t, some hundreds of victims were re- 
quured to appease the offended majesty of her sister. It we look at the conduct of government 
after the r^ellions of 1715 and 174.5, we shall not find that the praise of superior lenity is 
due to more modem times.”] 

P As Tiingardf points out, this was the queen’s own Utter, sent for her sister’s comfort,] 
H. W. — VOL, XIX. IS 
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asserting her innocence in the straigest tenQ& end deiming a personal inter- 
view on the grounds of a promise the queen had made her. 

Her letter was unheeded, and on Palm Sunday die was led to a baiw in 
order to embark for the Tower. She ventured to say that she wonderM the 
nobility of the realm would suffer her to be led into r^tivity. She objected 
to landing at lYaitors' Stairs, but one of the lords said she must not choose, 
and offered her his cloak, as it was raining. She flung it from her and stepped 
out, saying, “ Here lands as true a subject, being a prisoner, as ever landed at 
these stairs. Before thee, 0 God! I speak it, having no other friends but thee 
done. ” The warders who came to receive her knelt down and prayed for her 
safety, for which they were dismissed next day. She passed on, and sat on a 
stone to rest herself. The lieutenant begged of her to come in out of the rain; 



she replied, " Better sitting here than in a worse place. ” She was then led to 
her apartment; the doors wore locked and bolted on her, and she remained 
there to meditate on the fate of hei guiltless mother and the innocent Jano 
Grey, a fate which she had little doubt awaited herself. 

Mary, in whose bosom fanaticism had Milled all natural feeling, was will ing 
to shed her sister’s blood , * the emperor, acting perhaps on the principles of his 
grandfather in the cas(‘ of the carl of \\ arwick, was urgent to have her executed 
if possible; Arundel and Paget were foi the same course; but Gardiner saw 
plainly that neither she nor Com Umay could be brought within the provisions 
of 25 Edward III, now' the only law ol tieason. It may be that motives of 
humanity had some influence on the chancellor’s miml, but there is nothing to 
prove it. The queen feared to take on herself the responability of executing 
her sister contrary to law. The rigour of Elizabeth’s confinement was so far 

t‘ Tilts is also Froude's*! dedaratioii, but I/mgardf denies tins intention or desire, and 
emphasises Gardiner's determined opposition to lleiiaid, wiiu laboured to liave Dlizabe^ put 
out of the way ] 
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relaxed tliat tbe wti9 tiQowed to walk in a .^mall garden whhm the Tower. 
On the 19th of Sir Henty BedinglSeld came with one hundred soldiers and 
conve^ her to Kiduiumd, and thence to Woodstock castle, where she was 
confined as strictly as when in the Tower. Courtenay, who was a close prisoner 
in this fortress, was ^nt on the 22ad to Fotheringay. 

The queen meantime lay on no bed of roses. She was in a state of con- 
stant apprehension; she distrusted even those who were about her, and 
did not venture to move without a large body of guards. She is said to have 
hod thou^ts of ordering a general muster of (he pwple, and then seizing their 
arms and laying them up in the fortresses. At this time great numbers of the 
gentry, apprehensive of the persecution which they saw coming, sold their 
properties and went over to France. 

A parliament niet on the 4th of April, 1554 ; a sum of four hundred thousand 
crowns, sent for the purpose by the emperor, is said to have been employed 
to gain over the memlxTs; and Mary, to quiet the apprehensions which might 
lx* felt about the church lands, resumed the title of supreme head of tlie church. 
The object proposed was to get a bill passed enabling the queen to dispose of 
the crown and appoint a successor. But the parliament easily saw wno the 
successor would be, and that in her blind folly and hatred of her sister the 
queen would make England but a province of the Spanish monarchy. All the 
arts of Gardiner therefore faile<l ; they would not even make it treason to com- 
{lass the death of the queen’s husband. Bills for reviving the law of the six 
articles and other statutes against heresy were introduced to no purpose, and 
the (luceii finding the parliament not to aiiswer her ends dissolved it. 


THH) (iUBKN'H MARIUACii: AVnH J'HlLll* II 

If we believe the malicious but jirobably true statements of the French 
ambassador, the queen maiiife.sted her impatience for the arrival of her young 
husband in a very ridiculous manner. She frwiuently complained of his delay, 
regarding it as intentional, and remarked that though she brought him a 
kingdom as her dower he had not favoured her with a single letter ; and as she 
viewed her ordinary and careworn features in her glass, she feared lest she 
might fail of inspiring him with affetdion. At lengtli, to her great joy, Philip 
landed at Southampton (July 19th). lie was received by the lords of the 
council and iiresentcd with the order of the Garter. After a short delay he 
rode to Winche.ster, where he was met by tbo anxious queen, and on the feast 
of St. James, the jiatron saint of Spain (July 25th), the marriage ceremony 
was performed by Gardiner, the bishop of that see. The royal pair remained 
there for some days, anil then proceeded to Windsor. They visited the metrop- 
olis, where they were received with thwie very dubious marks of affection, 
shows and pageants; but the character of neither was calculated to gain the 
liopular favour. The queen whs anxious to have her husband all to herself, 
and his own Spanish pride contributed to fence him round with pomp and 
etiimette. 

But the object nearest the queen’s heart was to bring her kingdom again 
into the bosom of the church. As this could never be effected while the nobility 
and gentry had to fear for their property in the church laiiils, the pope yielded 
to the representations of Gardiner, and signed a bull empowering the legate 
to “give, alienate, and transfer" to the present possessors all the property 
taken from the church in the two late reigns. It was now deemed advisable 
to convene a new parliament ; and as the queen knew she might depend on the 
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oompliance of the degenerate or upstart nobles, who never dreamed of opposing 
the royal will, no matter who possessed the crown, her sole care was to obtain 
a pliant house of cotniuons. Orders were therefore sent to the sheriffs to 
have those who held the aikcient faith elected; the Protestants were dispirited, 
and consequently a house containing probably not a single one of them was 
returned. 

On the 1st of Noveuilxjr, 1554, the parliament was opened by a si)eech 
from tile (‘hauccllor in the prchoace of the king and «]ueen, whose expectation 
he said it was that they would accomplish the reunion of the realm with the 
Catholic church. One of the first measures for this purpose was to introduce 
a bill for reversing the attainder of Cardinal Pole. It was passed, of course, 
without hesitation. 

The cardinal meantime was on his way to England. He entered a barge 
at Gravesend; then, fixing his silvoi cross in tlic prow, he pioct'cded to West- 
minster. The chancellor received him as he landed, the King at the palace 
gate, the queen at the head of the staircase. After a short stay he retired 
to ijambeth, and occupied the aichicpiscopal palace, which had been prepared 
for his abode. 


THE SUBMISSION IX) ROME (iS.M A.U.) 

Four days after, the legate returned to court, whither the lords and com- 
mons had been summoned. He thanked them for reversing his attainder, 
and assured them of his readiness to aid in i<‘btnriug them to the unity of the 
church. They then retired, and next day (Novenkber 29tlk) they unani- 
moudy voted a petition to the king aikd queen, expiessing their sorrow for the 
defection of the lealm, and hoiung tluough their luekliation to be again re- 
ceived into the bosom of the church ; 

The motion for the reunion was earned almost by acclamation. In the 
lords every voice W!vs raised in its tavom ; in the comnions, out of three hun- 
dred members, two only demurred, and these dc.sisleil from their opposition 
the next day. It was determined to present a itctition in the name of botli 
houses to the king and queen, stating that they looked back with sorrow and 
regret on the defection of the realm from the communion of the apostolic see; 
that they wi're ready to repeal, a.s far as in them lay, every statute wliich had 
eithei caused or supported that defection; anil that thev hoped, through the 
mediation of their majesties, to be alwolveti from all ecclesiastical censures, 
and to be received into the bosom oJ the univetsal church. 

On November 30th the queen took her si‘at on the throne. The king was 
placed on her left hand, the legate, but at greater distance, on her ri^it. The 
chancellor read the petition to their maiesties; they spoke to the cardinal; 
and he, after a speech of some duration, absolved “ all those present, and the 
whole nation, and the doininious thereof, fjoni all hciesy and schism, and all 
judgments, censures, and penalties for that cause incurr^; and restored 
them to the communion of holy church in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost.” “Amen," resounded from every part of the hall; and the 
members, riwng from their knees, followed the king and queen into the chapel, 
where Te Deum was cl^^l in thank^ving for the event. The next Sunday 
the legate, at the invitation of the citizens, made his public entry into the 
metropolis; and Gardiner preached at Paul’s Cross the celebrated sermon in 
which he lamented in bitter terms his conduct under Henry VIII, and exhorted 
all who hod fallen through his means, or in his company, to rise with him and 
seek the unity of the Catholic church. ’ 
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A bill was iiow enacted which provided that all papal bulls, dispensations, 
and privileges not containing nmtter prejudicial to the royal authority, or 
to the laws of the realm, may be put m execution, -ised, and alleged in 
courts whatsoever; and concludes by declaring that nothing in this act shall 
be explained to impair any authority or prerogative belonging to the crown 
in the twentieth year of Henry VIII; tmit the pope shall have and enjoy, 
without diminution or enlargement, the same authority and jurisdiction 
which he might then have lawfully exercised; and that the jurisdiction of the 
bishops shall be restored to that state in which it existed at the same period. 
In the lords, the bill was read thrice in two d^s : in the eommons, it was passed 
after a sharfj debate on the third reading. 'Ihus was re-established in England 
the whole system of religions polity which had pievailed for so many cen- 
turies before Henry VHI./ 

The present parliament readily paired the bill against heresy, and the others 
which had been rejected by the last. They also insule it treason to compass 
or attempt the life of Philip during his imion with the queen; but even they 
would go no further, refusing to consent even to his coronation. An act, how- 
ever, was paased, giving him the guardianship of the queen's expected issue, 
" if it should happc'n to her otherwnse than well in the time of her travail.” 

The lovesick Mary actually fancied at this time that her longing desires 
for issue were about to be gratified. At the first sight of Pole, she felt, as she 
thought, the babe moving in her womb; this by some of the zealous was likened 
to John the Baptist's l(>aping in his mother’s womb at the salutation of the 
Virgin. The council wrote that veiy night to Bonner to onler a Te Deum 
to be sung in St. Paul's and the other churches. Prayers w’civ composed for 
the safe clelivciy of the queen, one of which ran partly thus: “Give therefore 
unto thy servants Philip and Mary a male issue, which may sit in the seat of 
thy king<loin. Give unto our qiiwu a little infant, in fashion and body comely 
and beautiful, in pregnant wit notaWe and excellent.” Public rejoicings 
were made, and the household of the prince (for so it was to be) was arranged. 
But all was mere illusion; the pregnancy, as afterwards appeared, was out 
the eommeneement of dropsy. 

To ingratiate himself with the nation, Philip caused those who were in 
eontinement in the Tower for treason to be set at liberty. Through his means 
the same favour w’as extended to Courtenay, I'his young man went to the 
Continent, and died soon after at Padua. But Philip'.s most ix>pular act was 
obtaining pardon foi tl«* jiriiicess Elizabeth. As we luive seen, she w.os now 
a prisoner at lA’oodstoek, and Sir Henry Beciingfiel<l proved so rigorous a 
jailer, that, it is Siiid, healing one day the blithe song of a milkmaid, could 
not refrain from wishing that she were a milkmaid too, that she might carol 
thu.s gay and free from care. Her situation was a precarious one; as tin* 
daughter of Anne Boleyu, anti as a Protestant in her heart, slie was an object 
of aversion to the queen, who, aceonling to Elizabeth’s assertion, actually 
thirsted for her blood. The Kpani^^ match alone saved Elizabeth, for it 
became the interest of him who had the jjower to do it to protect her. 

Koxe? tells us that when Lord P-aget .saiil that the king w'ould not liave 
any quiet eommonwrealth in England unleas her head were stricken from the 
shoulders, tlie Spaniaixls answered, “God forbid that their king and master 
should have that mind to consent to such a mischief” ; and he add.s, that they 
never ceased uming Philip till he had her released from prison. To this is to 
be_ added ElizaBeth’s extreme prudence, which prevented her enemies from 
gaming any advantage over her, and her feigning to be a Catholic. Something 
also must be ascribed to the mild temper of Carainal Pole. 
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Hatiiekl was now assigned to Elizabeth as a residence, under the charge 
of Sir Thomas Pope, a gentleman of honour and humanity, and she was fre- 
quently received at court. It was proposed to marry her to some foreign 
prince, but she steadfastly declined all the offers made to her.* She spent her 
time chiefly in reading the classics with the learned Roger Ascham. 


THE PERSEfCTTOVS BF.filN 

The year 1.^55 opened with dismal prospects for the Protestants. Tlie 
queen had already, even Irefore the parliament met, made this reply to the 
lords of the council in writing: "Touching the punishment of heretics, ine- 
thinketh it ought to be done without rashness, not leaving in the meantime to 
do justice to such as by leaniiiig would st'om to deceive the simple; and the 
rest so to be used that the people might well perceive them not to be condemned 
without just occasion, by which they shall both understand the truth, and 
lioware not to do the like. And especially within London I would wish none 
to be burned without some of the council’s presence, and both there and every- 
where good serinon,s at tlic' same tiine.’’ 

On the 23rd of January all the l)islu)])s went to Lambeth to receive the 
legatc'’8 hleasing and directions. Pole, whose natural temper was mild and 
whose character was virtuous, desired them to return to their sees and en- 
deavour to win back their lloeks by gentle metbods. On the 26th (lb(‘ con- 
version of St. Paul) there was a solemn proc('ssion through London. Fii-st 
went one hundred and sixty jtriests, all in their eojies ; then came eight bishops, 
and lastly Ilonncr, bearing tlie host : thanksgivings \\ere offered to God for 
reconciling them again to his church; lionfires blazeil all through the night, and 
this day was appointed to be ammally <»l)serveil under the name of the Feast 
of Reconcillalion. On th<' 2Sth the ehanoollur, aided by the bishops Honner, 
iSmstall, Heath, Thniby, Aldneh, aiul oth‘*r jirelates, with tht' duke of Norfolk 
and the lords Montague and Wharton, ojM'iied his court under the Icgatine 
authority for the liial of lierotle.s at f't. Mary Overy’s in Southwark. 

Tlio bishops Hooper and Ferrar, and Rogers, Taylor, and some other 
divines Inul Iwm brought on (lie 22ud before (he chancellor and council; 
they had to undergo th<‘ ill language ;md l)rovvbe.atlng of Gunliner, hut they 
persisted in iiKaintaining their jirinciples. Hoojier and Rogers were now put 
on their trial. The formiT na*' eluiiged willi marrying, tliough a priest; 
with maintaining that marriages may lie legally (li.s.s.Jved for forniealion and 
adultery, and that jx'isons so relea.sed may marry again; and with denying 
traiisubstantiatuiu. He admitted the (ruth of all. 

Rogers was asked if he would accept the queen’s mercy and be reconciled 
to the C’atholic church. H<‘ replie<l tlwt he had never departed from that 
church, and that he would not pureha.sc* the queen's clemency by relapsing 
into aiiti-Christian doet lines, Gardiner then asked the fatal question, did 
he believe that the body of the was really present in the sacrament. 
He answered that he dal not. The two prisoners were brought up again, 
and ^ they refused to recant (hey were condemned on the charges alreaily 
mentioned. Rogers requested that hi- [xior wife, lieing a stranger (she was 
a German), might come and .sjieak with liiin while yet he lived. “She is not 
thy wife,” said Gardiner. “Yph, but she is, my lord," replied Itogers, 

[' Coiirtpiia^ liiid Iwii pmpO'wd as her husliand. but she had declined him as well as Em- 
niuiuiel Philibert, duke of Savov, mid Eric, ton of the Swedish king. She had already begun 
that policy of the evaaion of marnagt which so ebaraeterUed her reign ] 
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‘‘aod hath been so these eighteen years.” His request was reused. The 
two prisoners were them committed to the sheriffs, with directions to keep 
them in the Clink till night and then to transfer the in to Newgate. Li order 
that the city might be enveloped in darkness, ordeis were given that the 
costermonrars, who then, as now, sat with candles at their st^s, should put 
them out; hut the people stood with lights at their doors, and greeted, prayed 
for, and praised the confessors as they passed. 

Some days after, Bonner came to Newgate, and in the chapel performed 
the ceremony of degrading them, on which occa.sion he rejected the renewed 
request of Rogers to bo allowed to see his wife. On the 4th of February 
Ro^rs was 1^ fortli to be Immod in Smithfield. Immense crowds were 
assembled in the streets, who cheered and applauded him as he went along 
repeating the fifty-first Psalm. Among tliem he beheld his wife and his ten 
children, one of them an infant at the breast. At the stake a pardon was 
offered him if he would recant ; he refused it, and died with constancy, Eng- 
land’s Protestant proto-martyr. i 

Hooper, whom it was determined to bum in his own diocese, was com- 
mitted to the charge of six men of the royal guard, who were to conduct 
him to Gloucester. As it was market-ilay (February 9th) about seven thou- 
sand people wore .nssembloil, but strict orders from the council not to permit 
him to address the people had been received. ^ A box containing his pardon 
was set before the victim. “If you love my .soul, away with it!” said he 
twice. When he wa.s fixed tf» the .slake, one ot his guiuds came and kindly 
fastened some bags of gmipowder about him to shorten his torments. The 
pyre was then inflamed, but most of the wood was green, and the wind blew 
the flames from him. At length it blazed up, but it sank again, leaving him 
all scorched; even the explosion of the powder did him little injury. His 
faufferiiigs lasted for three-quarters of an hour, during which he w'as seen to 
move his lips constantly in prayer, and to beat his breast, which he con- 
tinued to do with one hand after his other arm had dropped off. At length 
his agonies came to their liosc.J 

Of all the heroo.s of (he Reformation, Rowland Taylor is, to our minds, 
the most interesting, because the most natural. Of a hearty, bluff English 
nature, full of kindlines.s and pleasantry, he is perfectly unconscious of play- 
ing a great part in this terrible jlrama, and goes to his death as gaily a.s to a 
marriage-feast. Fuller P says that those “wdio admire the temper of Sir 
Thomas More jesting witli the axe of the executioner, will excuse our Taylor 
making himself merry with the stake.” Ho has been compared to Socrates 
in his simplicity and jocularity, his alTcetioii for iiis friends, and his resolution 
to shrink from no danger ratlier than compromise tlie gooflness of his cause. 

The account wiiieh Foxe'/ h.as gi\en ot Rowland Taylor is held byHeber? 
to be only inferior to the eloquence and dignity of the Phsedo of Plato. Tay- 
lor had been chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, but having been appointed rec- 
tor of Hadleigh in Suffolk, he devotetl himself most zealously to the duties of 
his parish. Ho was married and had nine children. Soon after the accession 
of Mary some zealous papists took forcible possession of his church and 
brought a priest to perform mass. Taylor remonstrated, with more wrath 

[* Gardiner’s o statement ahould be noted “It was not only Mary who thouglit it meet 
that nereties Blionld be burned .lolin Koffers, who w.is the fust to siilTer h.id m the days of 
Edward pleaded for the death of Joan Heelier Hooper w. is < nriid to Glouceater that he 
might die at the one of his two sees which he h.iil stnppi'il of its pioperlv to enrich the 
crown ”] 

’ Tlieuiartvis were usually enjoined not to s|Hak Foxe a sa^s that the council used to 
threaten to tut out their tongues if the> did not pictige lliembcli es to be silent. 
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tiian worldly prudence, against what he called pop^ iddatTy; and bewaa 
dted to ftppoar in London before the chancellor. He r^iainra m confine- 
ment for about a year and threeKiuartera, when he was brought before the 
commissioners and condemned as a heretic. j l > x 

ffis degradation was performed by Bonner, the usual mode being to put 
the garments of a Roman Catholic priest on the clerk-convict, and then to 
strip them off. Taylor refusal to put them on, and was forcibly robed by 
another. “And when he was thoroughly furnished therewith, he set his 
hands to his sides, and said, ‘ How say you, my lord, am I not a goodly fool ? 
How say you, my masters, if I were in Cheap should I not have boys enough 
to laugh at these apish toys ?’ ” The final ceremony was for the bishop to 
give the heretic a blow on his breast with his crosier-staff. “The bishop’s 
chaplain said, ‘My lord, strike him not, for he will sure strike again.' ‘Yes, 
by St. Pelor, will I,’ quoth Doctor Taylor; ‘ the cause is Christ’s and I were no 

f 'ood Christian if I would not fight m my Master’s quarrel.’ So the bisliop 
aid his curse on him, and struck him not.” When he went back to his fellow- 
prisoner, Bradford, he told him the chaplain had said he would strike again ; 
“and by my troth,” said he, rubbing his hands, “I made him believe I would 
do so indeed.” We give the scene as wo find il, as an exhibition of character 
and of manners. B^al Heber calls “the coarse vigour of his pleasantry” 
may justly appear to some a.s foolish irreverence. But under this rough 
contempt of an authority which he despised, there was in this parish priest 
a tfflidemeas and love mo.st truly Christian.e 


joiix foxe’s account or tati/jr’s death 

On the next morrow after that Doctor Taylor had supped with his wife, 
which was tlic 5th day of rc'bmary, the shenfT of London with his officers 
came to the compter by two o’clock in tlie morning, and so brought forth 
Doctor Taylor, and without any light le<l him to the Woolsack, an mn with- 
out Aldgato. Doctor Taylor’s wife, suspecting that her husband should that 
night be carried away, watched all nigjit in St. Bntnlph’s church-porch bo- 
siac Aldgate, having with her two children. Now when the sheriff and his 
company came against St. Botolph’s church, Elizabeth cried, saying, “0 
my dear father! mother, motlier, here is my father led away.” Then cried 
his wife, “Rowland, Rowland, where art thou?” for it was a very dark 
morning, that the one could not see the other. Doctor Taylor answered, 
“Dear wife, I am hero”; and stayed. 

Then came she to him. and he took his daughter Mary in his arms; and 
he, his wife, and F-lizabeth kneeled <lown and said the Lord’s prayer. At 
which sight the sheriff wept ajjacc, and so did divers others of the company. 
After they had prayed, he rose up and kissed his wife, and shook her by the 
hand, and said, “ Farewell, ray dear wnft ; be of good romfort, for I am quiet 
in my conscience. God shall stir up a father for my children.” And then 
he kissed his daughter Marj', and said, “God bless thee, and make thee his 
servant”; and kissing Elizabeth, he said, "God bless thee. I pray you all 
Btand strong and steadfast unto Christ and his word, and keep you from 
idolatry.” Then said his wife, “God be with thee, near Rowland; I will, 
with God’s grace, meet thee at Hadley.” 

And so was he led forth to the Woolsack, and his wife followed him. At 
toe coming out of the gates, John Hull (his servant] stood at tlio rails wito 
Thomas, Doctor Taylor’s son. BTien Doctor Taylor saw them, he called 
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them^ saying, “C!ome hither, my son Thomas.” And John Hull lifted the 
child up, and set him on the horse before his father; and Doctor Taylor put 
off his hat, wd said to the people that stood then- looking on him, “Good 
peopl^ this is mine own son, begotten of my boily in lawful matrimony; 
and Clod be blessed for lawful matrimony." Then lifted he up liis eyes 
towards heaven and prayed for his son; laid his hat upon the child’s head 
and blessed him; and so delivered the child to John Hull, w'hom he took by 
the hand and said, “ Farewell, John Hull, the faithfullost servant that ever 
man had.” 


And so they rode forth to Brentwood, where they caused to be made for 
Doctor Taylor a close hood, with two holre for his eyes to look out at, and it 
slit for his mouth to breathe at. This they did tliat no man should know 
him, nor he speak to any man; which practice they used also with otliers. 
Their own con.scicncns told them that they led innocent lambs to the slaughter. 
Wherefore they feared lc'.st if the people should have heard them speak, or 
have seen them, they might have been much more strengthened by their 
godly exhortations to stand stcadftist in God’s word and to fly the super- 
stiti jns and idolatries of the papacy. 

All the way Doctor Taylor was joyful ami raeny, as one that accounted 
himself going to a most pleasant banquet or bridal. He spake many notable 
things to the sheriff and yeomen of the guard that conducted him, and often 
moved them to wetip through his much earnest calling upon them to repent 
and to amend their evil and wicked living. Oftentimes also ho caused thetn 
to wonder and rejoice, to see him f«i constant and steadfast, voi<l of all fear, 
joyful in heart, and glad to di(!. Tlien sixid Doctor Taylor, “ I will tell you 
how I have been deceived, and, as 1 think, I shall deceive a great many. I 
am, as you sec, a man that hath a very great carc.ji.se, which 1 thought should 
have been buried in Iladloy (shurchyard, if I hml died in iny Iwd, as I well 
hoped I should have done ; but licrein I .see I wjis docoivoil ; and there are a 
great number of worais in Hadley churchyiu'd, which should have had jolly 
feeding upon this carrion, which they have looked for many a day. But 
now I know wc be deceived, both I and they ; for tliis carcase must be burnt 
to ashes; and so shall they lose their bait and feeding, that they looked to 
have had of it.” 


When the sheriff and hi.s company hcaitl him say .so they were amazed, 
and looked one on another, marvelling at the man's con.stant mind, that 
thus, without all fear, made but a jest at the cruel torment luid death now at 
hand prepared for him. Coming within two miles of Hadley, he desired, for 
somewhat, to light off his horse; which done, he leaped and set a frisk or 
twain, as men commonly do in dancing. “Why, master doctor,” quoth 
the sheriff, “how do you now?” He answered: “Well, God be praised, 
good master sheriff, never better ; for now I know I am almo.st at home. I 
lack not past two stiles to go over, and 1 am even at iny k’uilier’s house'. 
But, master sheriff,” said he, “.shall ive not go through Hailley?” “Yes,” 
said the sheriff, “you shall go through Hiulley.” Then said he, “0 good 
Lord! I thank thee, I shall yet once nion* ere I die ,s(‘e my flock, whom thou, 
Lord, knowest I have most heartily lovtsl and Irnlj"^ tjiught. Good Lord! 
bless them and keep them steadfast in thy word jmd truth.” 

'fhe streets of Hadley were beset on both sides the way with men and 
women of the town and country who waited 1o see him ; whom when th^ 
beheld so led to death, with weeping ey<‘s and lamentable voices they cried, 
sajdng one to Jinother, “Ah, good Lord! there goeth our good shephera from 
us that BO faitJifully hath taught us, so fatherly hath cared for us, and so 
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godly hath governed us. ( ) merciful Godl what Bhall we poor scattered lambs 
do? What shall come of this most wicked world? G(»d Lord, strengthen 
him, and comfort him ” ; with such other most lamentable and piteous voices. 
Wherefore the people were sore rebuked by the sheriff and the catchpoles his 
mMi that led him. And Doctor Taylor evennore said to the people, “ I have 
preached to you God’s word and truth, and am come this day to seal it with 
my blood." 

At the last, coming to Aldhiun couunon, the place assigned where he 
should suffer, and seeing a great multitude of people gathered thither, he 
asked, “What place is this, and wliat irioawdh it that so much people are 
gathered hither?” It was answered, “It is Aldham cunimon, the place 
where you must suffer ; and the p<*ople arc come to look upon you.” Then 
said he, “Thanked be God, I am even at home”; and so alighted from his 
horse, and with both his hands rent tlie hood from his head. Now was his 
head knotted evil-favourodly, aiul clipped much like as a man would clip a 
fool’s head; which cost the good bishop Homier had bestowed upon him, when 
he degraded him. But when the {xiiple .saw his revereml anci aueient face, 
with a long white beard, they burst into weeping tears, and cried, saying, 
“God save thee, good Doctor Taylor! Jesus (5hrist strengthen thee, and help 
thee; the Holy Ghost comfort thee”; with such other like godly wishes. 
Then would he have s[x>ken to the people, but the yeomen of the guard were 
so busy about him that, as soon as he oix'JUmI his month, one or other thrust 
a tip-staff into his mouth, and would in nowise permit him to .speak. 

Doctor Taylor, perceiving that he could not be suffered to speak, sat down, 
and seeing one named Soyce, he called him and said, “Soyce, I pray thcc 
come and pull off my boots, ami take them for thy labour. Thou hast 
long looked for them, now lake them.’’ Then rose he up, and put off his 
clothes unto his shirt, and gavt* them away; which done, he said with a loud 
voice, “ Good people! T have taught you nothing but God’s holy word, and 
those lesbons that 1 have taken out of God’.s blesse'l hook, the holy Bible; 
and I am come hither this day to seal it w’ith iny b'ood.” With tliat word, 
Homes, yeoman of tin* guard afon-said, w’ho had u.sed Doctor Taylor very 
cruelly all the way, gave liiin a great stroke uj)Oii the head with a waster, 
and said, “Is that the keeping of thy promise, thou heretic?” Then he, 
seeing they would not periiut him to spisik, kneeled down and prayed, and a 
poor woman that was among the pisjple stejiped in and prayed with him; 
but her tliey tlinist away, and thieatene<l to tread her down with horses; 
notwithstanding she would not miiove, but aboile and prayed with him. 
When he had prayed, he went to the stake, and kissed it, and set himself into 
a piteh'barrel, w’liieh they had set for him to stand in, and so stood with his 
back upright against the stake, with his hands folded together, and his eyes 
towards heaven, aiul so he continually prayed. 

Four were apjointed to set up the fagots, and to make the fire, which 
they most diliginitly did; and this AVarwiek cruelly east a fagot at him, 
which lit ujxm his head, and brake his fare, that the blood ran down his 
visage. Then said Doctor Taylor, “O friend, I have harm enough, what 
needed that?” 

Furthermore, Sir .John Shelton there standing by, as Doctor Taylor was 
speaking, and saying the psalm Miserere in Enfpish, struck him on the lips. 
“Ye knave,” .said he, “.speak L.atiii; I will make thee.” At the last they 
set to fire ; and Doctor Taylor, holding up both his hands, called upon God, 
and said, “Merciful Father of heaven, for .Tesus Christ my Saviour’s sake, 
receive my soul into thy hanils.” So stood he still w ithout either crying or 
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luovins, with his haiuia folded together, till Soyce with a halbert struck him 
on the head tliat the brains fell out, and tlie dead corpse fell down into the fire. 

Thus rendered the man of God his blessed soul into the hands of his me> 
ciful Father, and to his most dear and certain Saviour Jesus Christ, whom he 
most entirely loved, faithfully and eanicstly preached, obediently followed in 
living, and constantly glorified in dcath.ff 


FimTOER PEHSErrmoNs 

FOxe gives at length a letter written anonymously to Bishop Botfner by a 
woman he had sought to n,j)prehc‘n<l. As ai' index of the mood of the time, 
part of it is worth quoting : 

"I pcp llinf you aro sc< nil in n rap' like a ravoniiip well ni'ninat tlio poor Iambs of Christ 
appuiotPil to tlip sUiuptiter for tlip testimony of the triitli. ItifliMx], you arc enllpcl tlie roiniiion 
putttimal and neiieral hlau(;IiRT-slitvi' to all ilip )>u.hop«< of Enplaud; and tlipreforp it in wis- 
dom for me ajid all other riuiple slippp if the i.ord to keep ua out of your bulehpr’s stall as 
loop ns wp Pan. The very papusts thenisc'lvos lippin now to abhor your bliHidtliimtiursH, and 
speak sliauip of your tyranny. Like tyranny, believe me, my Icird, every c‘liild tliat cun any 
whit speak, ean pull you by your iiaiiu- ai'd say, ‘ItlisMly Itoimer is liisliop of lamdoii’; and 
even man hath it as (’'■rfi'Plb' tl|sai his fiitpers’ pml.s, .ss his Paternoster, how ninny yt*ii, for 
your part, liiupliiiriipd >m(Ii (ire and Camisbed in prison; they say tlie wliole sum surmouiitctb 
to forty ppisoiis nitliiii Hits threp-quai|pi-.or (tiis year. Tberefdre, my loni, IIioiikIi your lord- 
ship believetli that tliprp is neither lipn\ n iior hell, nor Gtui nor devil, yet if yoiir loniship love 
t our own lion(*sfy, which was lost lonp apoiie, you were Iiest to suis'case I rom this eriiel burn- 
ing of (rue ('hrisliaii men, and also from niimiefinpof some in prison; for tliat indeed olTendoth 
men’s niinds most. Tlicrcforo, say not but a woman pave you wnriiinp, if you list to take it. 
.\nd as for the iiblainiiiK of your popish pnrjiose -n Ilie tmtli.l put you oiitof 

doiilil, von hliiill not olil-iiii it so loiip as you po tins way to work aa ye do; for verily 1 believo 
that you lin\'c lost the hearts of twenty thousand that wore rank papists within this twelve 
irionl'lis.”ff 

111 Gtiornsoy .a ])r(“giiiiiil wtiumii was hrought to the stiiko, and in her 
terror gave birth to a child, which a coiiipassioiiittc spcc.lalor attempted to 
save; but others .stialched up flic infant and lliicw it into the flames, with the 
asst'iit of tlie oftieeis; for it was tdrejidy hifeeted with 1he])nisoti of herc^ 
ami ought to ]ien.sh! 'I'hus, by religiou.s ])er,seeiitii)n, mtiii sinks in wicked- 
ness lower than Iht' spirits of licit, and in .stiqiidify below tlie brute bcast.r 

Our limits dti not ttllow us to enter into ilic deltiils of the martyrdom of 
Sanders, Bnitlfonl, and others. SulTiee il to sjty that they all died with the 
utmo.st eoiLstaney, esfiecially tlio-se who were injirried,’ thus nobly refuting 
the slaiideiou,s ti.ssertions of their adver.s.-irie.s, tliat sensual pleasure was the 
bait whieti allured tliem to the reformed freed. 

It is remarkable that after the condemniit.ion of Hooper and Rogers, the 
ehanoellor Gardiner sat no more, but r(‘.«igiM‘d the odious office to Bonner, 
of whom it has been truly .stiid by Maekinto.slj,' Unit lit' “.seems to have been 
of .so detestable a nature, that if there had been no persecution he must have 
sought other moans of venting his cruelty." 

Another notable eireurnstanco is this: On the lOtli of Febniary, 1565, 
Alfonso de Cttslro, a h’raneiscan fritir and eonfos.sor (o the king, preached a 


['"Tlie married elprpy were obsiTveil (o Buffer with most aliierity. Thay were bcaritie 
teatiinony to tlie vnliditv and sanetitv of (lieir iiiarriape; tlie honour of their wives and ehil- 
dren W'ere at stake; llu; desire of leiivinp tbeni an unsultied name, imd ii virtuous example, 
eombiiied with a sense of reiinioiis duty; aiul (liiw tbe lieiivl derived Htrenptli from the very 
tics which in other eirvuttislanocs miplit lia\c weakened it."— H ovthsy.*! 
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sermon, in which he condemned these sanguinary proceeding in very stro^ 
terms, as contrary to both the text and the spirit of the Gospel. Whether the 
friar in doing so acted from conscience or the directions of Philip cannot be 
ascertained.^ If the latter was the cause, it inust have been that Philip, 
seeing the horror caused by these barbarous executions, and knowing that 
they would be laid to his charge, and tliat he would thus lose all chance of 
obtaining the government of England, took this mode of clearing hims^. 
But the stratagem, if it was such, was of no .avail ; in a few weeks the piles 
were rekindled, and every one knew that he had such influence over the queen 
that he could have ended the persecution at his pleasure. 

Tlie possessors of the churcli lan/ls, as we have seen, seem to have cared 
little about religion or conscience in comparison with their houses md manors ; 
but they now ran some risk of sefnng their rights of possession disputed. A 
splendid embassy, headed by Lord Montague, Thirlby, bishop of Ely, and Sir 
hilward Came, was sent to Homo to lay tlie submission of England before tlic 
papal throne. But while they were on the road Pope Pius died, and his 
successor, Marcollus, followed him to the tomb within a few days after his 
elevation. Tlic clioice of llie college now fell on thr; cardinal Caraffa, a man 
hitherto distin^ished for the austerity of his manners. This haughty pon- 
tiff condescended to forgive tlie KiigliMi mition tlie sin of their defection, and 
he confirmed the erection of Ireland into a kingdom. 

While England wa.s tiuis brought again within the papal fold, Cranmer, 
Ridley, an<l Latimer i.ay in prison expecting the fate which they knew awaited 
them. In the beginning of March in the preceding year they had been trans- 
mitted to Oxfonl, wluire iJiey were re(|uire<l t(j dispute with a commission, 
presided over by Doctor Weston, on the subject of tlie eucharist and the 
mass. This disputation lasted for three days, April l.'lth-lSth, 1554. The 

f irisoners met with little but sophistry, insult, and derision; and £U5 they steail- 
astly maintained their opiitioiis, they were coudeinneti as heretiejs, “them- 
selves, their fautors and patroas.” Cranmer, probably being regarded as 
an attainted traitor, was ronfined in the common gaol, which was named 
Bocordo; the other two jirelates were kept in .sepiimte lioases. 

As there was no law at this time by wliich deniers of the real presence could 
be burned, the government was obliged to wait till parliament sliould have 
anned them with powers for the purjiose. The prelates were therefore left 
in their prisons till the autumn of the following year (1555), when Brook&s, 
bishop oi Gloucester, came down by commission from the legate as papal 
sub-delegate, attended by two civilians, M.artin and Storey, as tlie roysil 
proctors. 

He opened his commission (September 12th) in St. Mary’s church, seated 
on a scaffold ten feet high over the high altar. Cranmer was led in, habited 
in his doctor’s dress; he took no notice of Brooke.s, but saluted the royal 
proctors. Brookes ohserved that his present situation entitied him. to more 
r^pect. Cranmer mildly replied that he meant no personal disrespect to 
him, but t^t he had solemnly sworn never to readmit the bishop of Rome’s 
authority into the realm. Brookes then addressed him, charging him with 
heresy, perjury, treason, and adultery. 

Cranmer proceeded to deny the authority of the pope, and to inveigh 
against the practice of saying prayers in a foreign language. Speaking of his 
book on the eucharist, he maintained tliat it was conformable to the decisions 
of the church for the first thousand years. He objected to the witnesses who 

h to view of the atrocUies committed in Spain and the Netherlands, it is more probable, 
accordmg to Aubrey ,u tliat Philip ui^cd on the persecutions. Accoroing to Lingard/ the 
resumption of the fires was due to the insurrections against Maiy.] 
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appeared against tiim as being perjured tnen, who had before sworn to re- 
nounce the pope. The next day he was cited to app^ in person before the 
pope within ei^ty days, and was then sent back to his prison. 

On the 30to of September Brookes sat again, aided by White of Lincoln 
and Holiinan of Bristol. Ridley and Latimer were brought before them. Five 
articles, two of which related to transubstantiation and the mass, were offered 
to them to subscribe. They refused, and protested against the authority of 
the court. 

They were excommunicated as impugners of the real presence, transub- 
stantiation, and the propitiatory sacrifice of the mass. Some days after the 
mockery of degradation was undergone. 

The following morning (October 16th) the martsms were led from their 
prisons to the pyre in the old citynlitch, opposite BaJliol colle^. As Ridley 
paased by Bocardo he looked up, hoping to catch a last view of Cranmer; but 
lie was at that moment engaged in an ai|^ineiit with de Soto, a Spanish domini> 
can and some others. He afterwards, it is said, went up to tlie roof of the 
prison, whence he had a view of the pyre, and on his knees, with outspread 
hands, prayed to God to give them eonstancy of faith and hope in their agony. 
When the prisoners arrived at the fatal spot, they embraced each other, and 
Ridley haid, “ Be of good heart, brother, for God will either assuage the fury 
of tlie fire or else strengthen us to abide it.” They kissed their stakes, knelt 
and prayed, and then conversed together. Doctor Smytli, a man who alwara 
thought with those in power, then mounted a pulpit and preached from the 
text, “Tliough I give my body to be bunitsl and have not charity it profiteth 
me nothing,” and the sort of charity which his discourse contained may be 
ea.si]y conjectured. When they were fastened to the stakes Ridley’s brottier- 
in-law attached bags of gunpowder to them. A lighted fagot was then 
thrown at their feet. 

“ Be of good comfort, master Ridley,” then said Latimer, “ and play the 
man. W’^o Siall this day, by God’s grace, liglit in England such a can^e as I 
trust sliall never be put out.” He washed his hands, as it were, in the flames, 
and then stroked his face with them, and crying, “Father of heaven, receive 
my soul!” spwdUy exj)ired. Ridley’s sufferings were greatly protracted; 
the bottom of the pyre being composeil of furze, with fagots heaiied upon it, 
the flame beneath was at first strong, and it burned his lower extremities, 
but it then subsided. In agony he cried, “ Oh, for Christ’s sake, let the fire 
come unto me'.” His brother-in-law hea^x'd on more fagots; the victim 
became envelojxxl in a (U'use smoke, when he kc'pt crying, “1 cannot bum; 
oh, let the fire come unto me!” Some of the fagots were then removed, the 
flame sprang up, the smoke cleared off, and it was seen that on one side his 
shirt was not even discoloured. He turned eagerly to the flame, the gun- 
powder exploded, and he ceased to exist. 

The arch-pet;weutor Gardiner soon followed his victims to the tomb. He 
had been suffering from {lispji.se of late. On tlie 21st of Octobwr, however, 
when the parlianieiit met, he tuldretmcfl it, imd displayed ovm more than hh 
usual powers. But the effort was too much for him ; he returned to bis house, 
whore he died on the 12th of Novemlier. He is said to have* shown some peni- 
tence, for on the Saviour’s passion being read to him, when they came to 
St. Peter’s denial, he bade them stop there, for, said he, “ I have denied with 
Peter, I have gone out with Peter, but I have not yet wept bitterly with 
Peter”; words, nowever, rat her ambiguous. He was, os his wliole life simp's, 
a worldly minded, ambitiou.s man, of uiiscnipulous consci<*iice, proud and 
arrogant, false and artful. The reformers charged him with looseness and 
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incoatinenoe of livitif . He however, aUo sfatestauui, and there is 
something not unw^m^ «f respect m his conduct daHng tin I&te re^.^ 

The parliament, owing either to the want of Oardiner to maadj^ it, or to 
the horror caused by the late sanguinary proceedings, or aversion to the 
Spanish alliance, was much less compliant than was wished. ' The queen's 
zeal had already led her to give back to the church such portions of its lands 
as were in the possession of the crown ; but she wished to do more, and to 
restore the tenths, first-fiTiits, etc., which had been transferred from the pop<! 
to Henry VIII by the act which unule him biiin’enie head of the ehurch. Tnbs 
measure passed the lonls without opfiohition, but tlie ii'sislance in the cormiions 
was vigorous, the numbers being one hundit'd and ninety-three for, one hun- 
dred and twenty-six against, it. As a revenue of sixty thousand pounds a 
year was thus abandoned, the comnioiis were natunilly indignant at ^ing 
ciUled on to grant conaiclorable supplies. “ What justice is there,” said they, 
“in taxing the subject to relievo the sovereign’s neeesisities, when she ivfuses 
to avail herself of fmids legally at her disposal?” The ininistei-s were finally 
obliged to be contait with mueh leas than they originally demanded. 'ITie 
commons refused to pass a bill of ix>nalties iigainst the duchess of Suffolk and 
those who had .sought refuge abiwid agaimst jjei'secufion, anti anotlier to dis- 
able certain persons from acting as justices of peace* ; for it was known that 
their aversion to persecution was their offence- Parliament was di&solveil on 
the 9th of December, 1555. 

When Philip found that the <ju<‘en’s pregnancy had Iw'en all an illusion, 
and that then* mmained little or no liojs* of oflspring, and saw the utter im- 
possibility of his ever acquiring the idfections of (he* natjoii, he reaclily com- 
plied witli his father’s desire of returning to I'dandcrs. lie took liis leave of 
the qu<*ea on the 4th of Sc'ptcmlx'r, iind on tin* 251 li of the following montli 
the emperor made to him the fiunous resigimtion of liis dominions.^ Mary 
meantime Ix'guiled the tedium of his ab-J*!!!*!* liy jtevsccuting her heretical 
subjects and by 'x‘-(*''tal)lisliing the iriars in ihi ir houses; tin* (trey Friars were 
replaced at On'cnwich, the Cfirthasiaiis al h-’hoen, and tin* Bngittin<*.s at Sion. 
Westminster agait* became an abliey, and the house of tlii* Knights of ,St. John 
rose from its ruins. She doubtless, in her blind familieisrn, n‘(*koiied it as 
not her least m(*rit in the sight of (lod that in the eourse of (Ids year not h*ss 
than sixty-.scven impugners of the reid pri'.s(*nee, ol whom four wen* bishops 
and fifteen wore priests, had perished in the flumes. 
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Cranmer still Jay in prison. He had written a very manly letter to fho 
cmeen, w'hereiii he stated his reasous for denying the pope’s autliority. To 
this, by her direction, J'ole wrote a reply ; it was in his usual vague declamatory 
style, well seasoned with invective, but containing a memorable attestation 
01 vranmer s merciful cxerr*iso of his authority. The pontiff meantime, as soon 
as the eighty days wem expired, condemned him, collated J’ole to the primacy, 
idld issued a coimnission for Cranmer’s ilegradalion. 

On the 14th of February, 1556, Bonner of London and Thirlby of Ely 
took their seats in the choir of Chrwt Ohureli at Oxford as papal com- 


r Lingard / denies that he was the soul of the pcreeriition, o« alleged, and points out Piat 
while his enemies aeeused him of ainassinR between thirty and forty thousand pounds, his 

will, in which he bequeathed his all to the queen, showed that he possessed “but an ineon- 
Biderablp sum ^ « «wi uiiwu 

P See the histories o£ the Netlierlauds and of the Holy Hoinwi Empire.] 
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joiaBMners. C^wiBaer me led ia; tbe e(»s|i)|$sioai waa ipad, dwelling as 
usual 00 ttie popal impaiiiality. aod statins 4Pltat aaipie time Jim Ibeen given 
to the aeaased to proceed wiut his app^ and defence. “My lord," cned 
Graniner, ‘'what lies be these I that I, being continually in prison, and never 
suffered to have counsel or advocate at home, should procure witness and 
appoint counsel at Rome. God must needs punish this open and shameless 
falsehood.” When the commission was read, the various Romish vest- 
ments, made of canvas by way of insult, were pioduced, and he w^ arrayed in 
them, a mock mitre placed on his head, and a mock crosiei in his hand. 
The brutal Bonner then began to scoft at him “ This is the man,” cried he, 
“that hath despised tlie pope, and now is to be ju iged by hun< Hus is the 
man that hath pulled down so many 
churches, and now is come to lie judged 
in a church' This is the man that con- 
temned the blessed sacrament, and now 
is comp to be condermied before that 
sacrament'” Anil so lie ran on, though 
Thirlby, who was a man of gentle nature 
and had been vciy intimate with tlie 
prunate, shed floods of tears, deilared 
that he sat theie against his will, and 
implored him to reeanl 

Cranmei was now civilly degraded, 
and might be buined but his enemies 
would have him iiioially degraded also, 
eveiy engine was then foil* set at work 
to induce him to roeaiit tie was as- 
suicd that the queen lilt favourably 
towards him , “ but then,” it was added, 

“hei majesty will have (’lanmer a 
(’atholic, or she will have no Cianmer at 
.ill ” To these vaiious temptations he 
at length yielded 

Theie are in faet not less than six 
recantations preserved which Cramner 
IS s.iid to liave subseiibed Of these, 
the fifth alon(> contains an unequivocal 

absent to the do* tunes of popciy The love of life led Cranmei mto du- 
plicity, and we have his own .issertioii that he liad wiitten or signed papers 
containing “many things uiitiue ’ 

Aware of liis duplicity, oi determined rhat it should not have him, the 
government lia<i bent down tlie wnt lor his execution, but his fate was con- 
cealed from him Between nine ami ten o’clock of March 21st, 1556, he was 
led forth to be bmnecl in tlic jilace wlieie his Iriemls had suffeiecl but as the 
morning was wet, the sermon w.is to be jiieaelied in St Mary’s chuicli He 
walked thither — now, it would secan, awaie of his fate — between two friars, 
who mumbled psalms as they went, and as they entered the church they 
sang the Nunc dvrmUih, which must have assured him that his tunc was come. 

Cole then commenced his seimon, by assigning riusons why in the present 
case a heretic, though penitent, bliould be burned He then exhoi ted Cranmer 
and assured him that masses and dirges should be chanted for the repose of 
his soul He concluded by colling on all present to pray tor the pi isoiier. All 
knelt Cole then called on Cranmer to perform his promise and make a con- 
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fes^n of liis ffuth, so tbat all might understand that he was a Catholic indeed. 
"I will do it,” said Cranmer, "and that with a good will.” 

He rose, put off his cap, and gravely addressed the people, e:diortii]g them 
“not to set overmuch by the faJ^ glosm§ world, to obey the king and queen, 
to love one another like brethren and sistren. to jgive unto the poor.” He 
thfin declared his belief in the creed, and in all things taught in the Old and 
New Testaments. “And now,” said he, "I am come to the great thing that 
troubleth my conscience more than any other thing that I ever said or did in 
my life, and that is the setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth ; which 
here now I renounce and refuse, as things written with my hand, contrary to 
Ae truth which I thought in my heart, and writ for fear of death and to save 
my life if might be; and tliat Ls all such papera as I have written or signed 
since my degradation, wherein I have written many things untrue ; and for- 
asmuch as my hand offended in writing contrary to my lieart, my hand when 
I come to the fire shall first be burned. And as for the po^, I refuse him as 
Christ’s enemy and Antichrist with all his false dortrine.” At these words 
murmurs were heard. Lord Williams charged him with dissembling. “Alas, 
my lord,” said he, “I have betni a man that all my life loved plainness, and 
until this time never did I dissemble against the truth ; I am most sorry for 
this my fault, but now is the time in which I must strip off all disguise.” He 
would have spoken more, but Cole cried out, " Stop the heretic’s mouth, and 
take liira away.” 

He was now hurried away to the stake. He again declared “ that he re- 
pented his recantation right soie,” thereupon the loul Williams cried, “Make 
^ort, make shortl" Fire being noAv put to him, he stretched out his right 
hand and thrust it into the flame, and holil it there a good spaee before the fire 
came to any other pjirt of his ImwI}’, when his Imnd was swn of every man 
sensibly burning, crying with a loud voice, "Tbw hand hath offended.” Hi,s 
sufferings were short, as the fire soon blazed herccly; his heart was formd entire 
amid.st the ashe^.J 

Macauloij't- EHimnlt' of Crnntinr 

If we cou.sidr r Cranmer merely as a .statesman, ho will not appear a much 
worse man than Wolsey, Gardmei, t'lomwell, or fcJomerset. liut when an 
attempt Is made to set him up as a saint, it is sr.ircely possible for any man 
of sense who knows the hLstury of the times io jircK'rve his gravity. The 
origin of his greatue&s, common enough in the scandalous chronicles of courts, 
seems strangely out ol place in a Jiagiologj-. Cramiiei rest* into favour by 
serving Henry in the disgraceiul affair of his firs< di voice. He promoted the 
marriage of Anne Boleyn with the king. On a frivolous pretence he pronounced 
that marriage null and void. On a jiretrnce, if possible, still more frivolous, 
he dissolved the ties which bound the shameless tyrant to Aime of Cleves. 
He attached liimseH to rroinwell while the fortunes of Cromwell flourished. 
He voted for cutting off Cromwell’s head vrithout a trial when the tide of 
royal favour turned. He confoimeil backwanls and forwards as the king 
dialed hLs mind. 

He assisted, while Henry lived, in condemning to the flames tliose who 
denied the doctrine of trani-ubstantiation. He found out, as soon as Henry 
was defld, that the doctrine was false. He was, however, not at a loss for 
people to burn. 'The authority of his station and of his gray hairs was em- 
ployed to overcome the disgust with which an intelligent and virtuoua child 
regarded persecution. Intolerance Is always bad ; but the sanguinary intol- 
erance of a man who thus wavered in his creed excites a loathing to which it is 
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^fficult to ^ve vent 'without calling foul names. Equally false -to political 
and to reli^ous obli^tions, the primate was first the tool of Somerset, and 
then tool of Northumberland. When the protector wished to put his own 
brother to death, without even the semblance of a trial, he found a ready 
instrument in Crabmer. In spite of the canon law, which forbade a church- 
man to take any part in matters of blood, the archbishop signed the warrant 
for the atrocious sentence. When Somerset h^ beOT in his turn destroyed, 
his destroyer received the support of Oanmer in a wicked attempt to change 
the course of the succession. 

The apology made for him by his admirers only renders his conduct more 
contemptible. He complied, it is said, against his lietter judgment; because 
he could not resist the entreaties of Edward. A holy prdate_ of sixty, one 
would think, might be better employed by the liedside of a dyiM child than 
in committing crimes at the request of the young disciple. If Cranmer had 
shown half as much firmness when Edward request' d him to commit treason 
as he had before shown when Edward requested 1 im not to commit murder, 
he might have saved the country from one of the greatest misfortimes that it 
ever underwent. He became, from wliatever molive, the accomplice of the 
worthless Dudley. The virtuous scruples of another yoimg and amiable 
mind were to be overcome. As Edward had been forced into persecution, 
Jane was to be seduced into trea.son. No transaction in our annals is more 
unjustifiable than this. 

To the part which Cranmer, end, unfortunately, some better men than 
Cranmer, took in this mexst reprehensiblt* scheme, much of the severity with 
which the Protestants were iiftcrwurds treated must in fairness be ascribed. 

Tlic plot failed, popery triumphed, and Cranmer recanted. Most people 
l*ok oil his recantation a*) a single blemish on m honourable life, the frailty 
of an unguarded moment. But, m fact, his recantation was in strict accord- 
ance with the system on which he had constantly acted. It was part of a 
regular habit. It was not the first recantation that he had made; and, in all 
probability, if it had answered its piiipose, it would not have been the last. 
We do not blame him for not choosing to be I'urned alive. It is no very 
severe reproach to luiy person that he does not possess heroic fortitude. But 
surely a man who liked the fire so little should have had some sympathy for 
others. A persecutor who inflicts nothing which ho is not ready to endure, 
deseiwes some respect. But when a man wlio loves his doctrines more than 
the lives of his neighbours, loves his own little finger better than his doctrines, 
a very simiilc argument a fortiori will enable us to estimate the amount of 
his benevolence. 

But his martyrdom, it is said, redeemed everything. It is extraordinary 
that so much ignorance should e^ist on this subject. The fact is that, if a 
martyr lie a man who chooses to die rather than to renounce his opinions, 
Cranmer was no more a martyr than Doctor Dodd. He died, solely because he 
could not help it. He never relractcel his recantation till he found he had 
made it in vain. The queen was fully msolved that. Catholic or Protestant, 
he should bum. Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out when 
they are at the point of death and have nothing to hope or to fear on earth. 
If Mary had suffered him to live, we suspect that he would have heard mass 
and received absolution, like a good Catholic, till the accession of Elizabeth, 
and that he would then have purchased, by another apostasy, the power of 
burning men better and braver than himself. 

We do not mean, however, to represent him as a monster of wickedness. 
He was not wantonly cruel or treacherou.s. He was merely a supple, timid, 

H. W. — VOl,. XIX. s 
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intorosted courtier in times of frequent and violent change. That which has 
always been represent as his distinguishing virtue, the facility with which 
he forgave his enemies, belongs to the character. Slaves of nis class are 
never vindictive, and never grateful. A present interest effaces past services 
and past injuries from their minds together. Their only object is self-preser- 
vation; and for this they conciliate those who wrong them^ just as they aban- 
don those who serve them. Before we extol a man for his forgiving temper, 
we should inquire whether he is above revenge or below it.v 

In contrast with the tremendous scorn of Macaulay for the weaknesses of 
Granmer, we may quote Sir James Mackintosh in his defence. He begins 
with a citation from StiypCiVi ^ho quotes the testimony of a Catholic eye- 
witness of Cranmer’s death. <> 

Matkiniosh’s Estimate of Cranmer 

“His patience in the torment, his courage in dying, if it had been for the 
glory of God, the weal of his country, or tlie testimony of truth, as it was for 
a pernicious error, I could worthily have commended the example, and marked 
it wi^ the ‘fame of any father of ancient time. His death much grieved 
every man — ^his friends for love, liis enemies for pity, strangers for a common 
kind of humanity whereby we are bound to one another."^ 

To add anything to this equally autlicntic and picturesque narration from 
the hand of a generous enemy,'* which is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of ancient En^ish, would be an unskilful act of presumption. Hie language 
of Cranmer speaks his hiuccrity, and demonstrates that the love of truth still 
prevailed in his inmost heart. It gushed loith at th(' sight of death, full of 
healing power, engendering a purifying and ennobling penitence, and restor- 
ing the mind to its own esteem after a departure from the strict path of sin- 
cerity. Courage survived a public avowal of dishonour, the haraest test to 
which that virtue can be exposed; anti if he once fatally failed in fortitude, 
he in his last moments atoned for his failure by a magnanimity equal to his 
transgression.® Let those who requite uuljcriding virtue in tempestuous times 
condemn the amiable and faulty piiinalc. Others, who arc not so certain of 
their own steadiness, will consider the fate of (Yanraer as jierhaps the most 
memorable example in history cl a soul which, though debased, was not 
depraved by an act of weakness, and presi'rvcd a hejoic courage after the 
forfeiture of honour, its natural hpiir, luid, ui general, its inseparable com- 
panion. 

The firm endurance of sufferings by the martyrs of conscience, if ri^tly 
contemplated, is the most consolatory spectacle in the clouded life of man ; 
far more ennobling and sublime than the outward victories of virtue, whi(^ 
must be partly won by weapons not her own, and are often the lot of W 
foulest foes. Magnanimity in enduring pain for the sake of conscience is 
not, indeed, an unerring mark of rectitude; but it is, of all oUier destinies, 
that which most exalts the sect or party whom it visits, and bestows on ^eir 
story an imdying command over the hearts of their fellow-men.* 

‘ The extracts above are from the narrative of a Catholic ■who was present; it is nven 
by StrjOM in his Life of Cranmer, 

P The narrative of the Catholic cyc-witncai quoted by Strype.] 

P Compared to others of liis rank and station, Cranmer appears a miracle of constancy 
and perseverance. Ijords and ladies were almost everywhere on the side of the queen. Elisa- 
beth herself was on assiduous embroiderer of petUcoats for female aaints, and a devout walker 
m solemn processions. Cecil, Sadler, and all the great names we shall meet with in the nest 
reign, were vacillating bondsmen of the pope, — 
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Froude m Cranmet 

As the translation of the Bible bears upon it the iruprint of the mind of 
T^dale, so, while the church of England remains, the image of Cranmer 
will be seen reflected on the calm surface of the liturgy. The most beautiful 

S rtions of it are translations from the breviary; yet the same praj^ers trans- 
ed by others would not be those which chime like churdi-bells m the ears 
of the English child. The translations, and the addresses which are original, 
have the same silvery melody of langu^, and breathe the same simplicity of 
spirit. So long as Cranmer trusted himself, and would not let bunself be 
draped beyond his convictions, he was the representative of the feelings of 
the among his countrymen. He was brought out, with the eyes of his 
soul blinded, to make sport for his enemies, and in his death he brought upon 
them a wider destruction than he had effected by his teaching while alive.*" 


THR rUNlSHMUKT OF READ BORIES 

The day after the murder of Cianmer, Cardinal Pole was consecrated 
archbishop of Canterbury, and he ilien assimied the public functions of the 
papal legate. He was a man of too much moderation to suit the temper of 
the furious Paul IV, who subsequently attempted to supersede him as legate, 
which attempt Mary had the spirit to resist. But he either wanted the incli- 
nation or the power to control the extravagant bigotry of the English univer- 
sities, whose authorities, in 1557, perpetrated deeds that show how little 
learning is akin to wisdom when it associates itself with superstitions that 
outrage the natural fetdings of mankind. 

At the period when two new colleges were founded in Oxford — ^Trinity 
by Sir Thomas Pope, and St. John’s by Sir Thomas White — that university 
was visited by the commissioners of the cardinal, vho not only burned all the 
English Bibles and other heretical books, but went through the farce of mak- 
ing a process against the body of Peter Martyr’s wife, who had been buried in 
one of the churches. They could find no witnesses who had heard her utter 
any heresies, for she could s[ieak no English. So, under the direction of the 
caranal, they transferred her body to a dunghill, upon the plea that die had 
been a nun and had die<l excominunicated. A scene equally disgusting was 
perpetrated by Pole's commissioners at Cambridge' They laid the churches 
of St. Mary's and St. Michael's under interdict, because the bodies of the 
great reformers, Bucer and Faglus, were buried in them. The dead were then 
cited to appear ; but not answering to the summons, they were judged to be 
obstinate heretics, and their bodies were to lie taken out of their graves and 
delivered to the seoular power. On the 6th of February these bodies were 
publicly burned, according to the ancient ceremonies, which Rome had found 
so effectual in the case of Wycliffc.* 


WAR WITH FRANCE (.IS-W-ISSS A.D.) 

Philip, who was now at war with France, was anxious to obtain the aid 
of England ; ^ for this purpose he came over in March, 1557. He assured the 
queen that it would be h» last visit if he was refused. Maiy was, of course, 

P The resources of the kinf^om were at Philip’s command, and he even took sliips of 
die English fleet to escort bis father, the emperor, on lus abdication, to Spw. More extra- 
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moat desirous of gratifying hiin, but Pole and other members of the council 
were decidedly opposed to engaging England in a war for Spanish interests. 
Fortunately for Philip, just at this time Thomas Stafford, grandson to the 
last duke of Buckingham, sailed with a small force from Dieppe, landed and 
seized the old castle of Scarborough, and put forth a proclamation stating 
that he was come to deliver the nation from its present thraldom to the 
Spaniards. But no one joined him, and he was ol)Iiged to surrender on the 

fourth day (April 28 th) to 
the earl of Westmoreland. 
He was brought up to 
London and beheaded, after 
being made to confess that 
the king of France had aided 
and encouraged him in his 
enterprise. The resistance 
of the council, whom the 
queen had in vain menaced 
even with a dismissal, was 
now overcome, and war was 
ileclared against France. 

The queen, who two 
years before had had re- 
course to sundry unjust and 
violent modes of raising 
money, put some of them 
now again in practice, es- 
jiecially that of privy seals, 
that is, letters addressed to 
person.^ of substance requir- 
ing them to lend the sums 
specified in them to the 
crown. To victual a fleet 
she seized all the com that 
could be come at in Norfolk 
and Suffolk ; and having by 
the aid of impressment 
raised an amiy of ten thou- 
sand men, she sent it under 
the earl of Pembroke to join 
that of Philip in the Low 
Countries. In order to se- 
cure herself against disturl>- 
ances at home, she put into the Tower such of the gentry as she most 
suspected, and they were taken thither either by night or muffled up that 
they might not be recognised. 

The Spanish army, when joined by the English auxiliaries, numbered forty 
thousand men. The Duke of Savoy, who commanded it, laid siege to the 
town of St. Quentin. The constable Montmorency advanced to its relief ; 
but failing in his attempts to throw succour into the town, he was attacked on 
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ordinaiy still, he ultimately succeeded in committini; E^and to a war a^^inst France, when 
France had made an alliance with the pope against him as king of Spain; so the very mar- 
riage which was to confirm England in the old religion led to a war against the occupant of 
the see of Rome. — Gairdkbr.x] 
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his retreat by the besi^ng arm^, and defeated (August 10th) with a loss of 
three thousand men. 'Die EnglMi fleet meantime made descents on various 
parts of the coast of France. The French, however, soon had ample revenge 
on the English queen for her share in the war. The duke of Guise, who bw 
been recalled from Italy, resolved to attempt a plan which had been sug- 
gested by the admiral Coligny for .surprising Calais. In the month of De- 
cember he assembled at Compiegne an army of twenty-five thousand men 
with a large battering train ; and wliile it was expected that he would attempt 
the recovery of St. Qucsntiii, he suddenly marched for Calais, and on New 
Year’s day, 1558, he was seen approaching that town. Calais was siurounded 
by mardies, impassable during the winter, except by a dike defended by 
two castles, St. Agatha and Newnhanibridge. The French carried the former 
by a vigorous assault, and the lattc^r was soon also obliged to surrender ; the 
same was the fate of another castle named the Eisbank, which guarded the 
entrance of the harbour. 

Batteries were now ofjcned on the town and castle, and the governor, 
Loni Wentworth, was obliged to capitulate (January 7th, 1568). Guines sur- 
rendered shortly after ; and thus, after a possession of two hundred and eleven 
years, was lost the only acquisition of tiklward III. The loss was in truth 
a real benefit to England, but neither the queen nor the people viewed it in 
that light; it was regarded as a siain on the national character, and it aug- 
mented the already great unpopularity of Mary. She was herself so affectM 
that, when on her death-bed, she said to her attendants, “When I am dead 
and opened, ye shall find Calais lying in my he.art.” 

Parliament wlien asseunbled (.lauuary 20th) made a liberal grant. A fleet 
was equipped, au<l sent to make an attempt on the i»rt of Brest in Brittany; 
but it failed to acliieve its object. A small squadron of ton English ships, 
however, lent such valuable aid to Count Egmont, in his attack at Gravelines 
on a French force which htul invjulctl Flanders, as enabled him to give it a 
total overthrow. 


DEATH OF QUEEN MAHY (l.^SS A.D.) 

The inauspicious reign of Mary was now drawing to its close. She was 
suffering under disease; .she felt that .she had lost the affections of even that 
portion of her people wlio agreed witli her in religious sentiments, by her 
subserviency to the Spanish councils and by h'-r arbitrary taxation, while 
her cruelties had drawn on her the well-merited hatred of the Frot^tants. 
She had also the mouruful conviction that .she had exercised cruelty to little 
purpose, as the heresy had been hardly checked by it; and she knew that her 
successor, however she might now di&semble, secretly held the reformed doc- 
trines, and would probably re-cstablisli them. Finally, her husband, for 
whom she had forfeited the affection of her subjects, and for whom she felt 
such extravagant fondness, was negligent if not unkind. Her mind is also 
said to have been kept in a constant ferment by the paper-w'ar that was 
carried on against herself and her reli^on by the exiles at Geneva. 

While such was the state of her mind and body she was attacked by the 
epidemic fever then prevalent, and after languisniiig for three months she 
breathed her last (November 17th), during the performance of mass in her 
chamber, in the forty-third year of her jige. Caidiiial Pole, who was ill of 
the same fever, died the following day. 

The cardinal was a man of Otters, polished in maniiei's and virtuous in 
mind, generous, humane, and to a certain extent liberal in feeling; yet relig- 
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km him a traitor to his sovereim and benefactor, a scurrilous libeller, 
and a persecutor even unto death of those who dissented from his creed; 
for though it may be true t^t he did not urge on the persecution, he always 
assented to it ; and not a week before his death, five persons, tiie last of toe 
victims whom his own certificate had ^ven over to the secular aim, were 
burned in his diocese. 

With the deaths of Maty, Foie, and Gardiner, ended forever the dominion 
of the papacy in England. The cruelties perpetrated by them were even 
of advant^ to the reformed faith. The English nation is naturally averse 
to cruelty, and the sight of the constancy and even exultation wim which 
the martyrs met their fate, while it caused pity and admiration for the suf- 
ferers, inspired a natural favour towards the religion which enabled men to die 
thus cheenuUy, and raised doubts as to the truth of the system which required 
the aid of the stake and f^ot. Hence many who were Catholics at the 
commencement of Mary’s reign were Protestants at its close; and hence her 
successor found so little difficulty in ^tablishing the reformed faith. The 
number who perished in the flames during the four years of the persecution 
was little short of three hundred, of whom more than a sixth were women, 
and some were children and even bab(»i.j 

Speed V says two hundred and seventy-four, Burnet* two hundred and 
aghty-four, Collins^’*' two hundred and ninety. Lord Burleigh «« (in Strype) 
states the number who perished in this reign by imprisonments, torments, 
famine and fire at four himdred, of whom two hundred and ninety were burned. 
Doctor Lingard/says that “almost two hundred persons perished in the flames 
for religious opinion.” S. R. Gardiner" places the number at two hundred 
and seventy-seven— “almost all in the eastern and southeastern parts of En^ 
land.” Aubrey^ fixes on two hundred and ninety-six, including an arch- 
bishop, four bishops, twenty-one dergymon, eight gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred hanilicraftBiiicn, labourers, and servants, twenty wid- 
ows, twenty-six wives, and nine maidens. “ An unknown number perished in 
prison by starvation, noxious disease, or torture.” 


A CATHOLIC ESTIMATE OF MARY (lINGABD s) 

It was the lot of Mary to live in an age of religious intolerance, when to 
punish the professors of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty, no less 
by those who rejected than by those who asserted the papal authority.* It 
mi^t perhaps have been expected that the reformers, from their sufferings 
under Henry VIII, would have learned to respect the rights of conscience. 
Experience proved the contrary. They had no sooner obtained the ascendancy 
during the short reign of Edward, tJian they displayed the same persecuting 
spirit which they had formerly condemned, burning the Anabaptist, and 
preparing to bum the Catholic at the stake, for no other crime than adher- 
ence to religious opinion. The former, by the existing law, was already liable 
to the penalty of death ; the latter enjoyed a precarious respite, because his 
belief had not yet been pronouncetl heretical by any acknowledged authority. 

But the zeal of Archbishop Cranmer observed and supplied this deficiency; 
and in the code of ecclesiastical discipline which he compiled for the govern- 
ment of the reformed churoh, he was careful to class the distingui^ing doc- 
trines of the ancient worship with those more recently promulgated by Mimeer 

‘ This is equally true of the foreign religionists. See Calvin, Beza,< • and Melanchthon,// 
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and So^iis. By the new canon law of the metropolitan, to believe in tran- 
substantiation, to admit the papal supremacy, and to deny justification by 
futh only, were severally made heresy; and it was ordained Uiat individwJs 
accused of holding heretical opinions should be arraigned before the spiriti^ 
courts, should be excommunicated on conviction, and after a respite of nx' 
teen days should, if they continued obstinate, be delivered to the civil magis* 
trate, to suffer the punishment provided by law. 

_ Fortunately for the professors of the ancient faith, Edward died before 
this code had obtained the sanction of the legislature. By the accession of 
Maiy the power of the sword passed from the Lands of one religious party to 
those of the other; and within a short time Cranmer and his associates per- 
ished in the flames which they had prepared to kindle for the destruction of 
their opponents. 

With whom the persecution under Mary oi iginatcd is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. By the reformed writers the infamy of the measure is usually allotted 
to Gardiner, more, as far as I can judge, from conjecture and prejudice than 
from real information. The charge is not supported by any authentic docu- 
ment ; it is weakened by the general tenor of the chancellor’s conduct. 

While the ministers in prison sought to mollify their sovereign by a dutiful 
address, their brethren at liberty provoked chastisement by the intemperance 
of their zeal. On the eve of Iho new year, 1555, Ross, a celebrated preacher, 
collected a congregation towards midnight, administered the communion, and 
openly prayed that God would either convert the heart of the queen or take 
her out of this world. He was surprised in the fact, and imprisoned with 
his disciples; and the parliament hastened to make it treason to have prayed 
since the commencement of the session, or to pray hereafter, for the quwn’s 
death._ It was, however, provided that all who had been aJr^y committed 
for this offence might recover their liberty, by making an humble protesta- 
tion of sorrow, ana a promise of amendment. 

It had at first been hoped that a few barbarous exhibitions would silence 
the voices of the preacliera, and check the diffusion of their doctrines. In 
general they produced conformity to the established worship; but they also 
encouraged hypocrisy and perjury. It cannot be doubted that among the 
higher classes there were some who retained an attachment to the doctrines 
which they professed imder Edward, and to which they afterwards returned 
under Elizabeth. Yet it will bo, useless to seek among the names of the 
sufferers for a single individual of rank, opulence, or importance. All of this 
description embraced, or pretended to embrace, the ancient creed. The victims 
of persecution, who dared to avow their real sentiments, were found only in 
the lower walks of life. Of the reformed clergy a few suffered — some who 
were already in prison, and some whose zeal prompted them to brave the 
authority of the law. Others, who aspired not to the crown of mart 3 rrdom, 
preferred to seek an asylum in forei^ climes. The Lutheran Proti^tants 
refused to receive them, because they were heretics, rejecting the corporeal 
presence in the sacrament; but they met with a cordial welcome from the 
disciples of Calvin and Zwingli, and obtained permission to open churches in 
Strasburg, Frankfort, Basel, Geneva, Arau, and Zurich. Soon, however, the 
demon of discord interrupted the harmony of the exiles. 

Each followed his own judgment. The very prisons became theatres of 
controverey; force was occa.sionally required to restrain the passions of the 
contending parties, and the men who lived in the daily expectation of being 
summoned to the stake for their denial of the ancient creed, found leisure to 
condemn and revile each other for difference of opinion respecting the use 
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rf habits and ceremonies, and the abstruse mysteries of grace and predes- 
tination. 

The persecution continued till the death of Maiy. Sometime milder 
counsels seemed to prevail ; and on one occasion all the prisoners were dis- 
chaiged on the easy condition of taking an oath to be tme to God and the 
queen. But these intervals were short, and, after some suspense, the spirit 
of intolerance was sure to resume the ascendancy. From the catalogue of 
the martyrs should be expunged the names of all who were condemned as 
felons or traitors, or who died peaceably in their beds, or who survived the 
publication of their mart)rrdom, or who would for their heterodoxy have 

been sent to the stake 
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by the reformed prelates 
themselves, had they 
been in possession of the 
power. 

Yet these deductions 
will take but little from 
(he infamy of the meas- 
ure. After every allow- 
ance, it will be found 
that, in the space of four 
years, almost two hun- 
dred persons perislied 
in the flames for religious 
opinion, a number at 
the contemplation of 
which the mind is struck 
with horror, and learns 
to bless the legislation 
of a more tolerant age, 
in which dissent from 
established forms, 
though in some coun- 
tries still punished with 
civil disabilities, is no- 
where liable to the 
penalties of death. 

If anything could be 
urged in extenuation of 


(1816-1658 A.T>.) these cruelties, it must 

have been the prov- 
ocation given by the reformers. They lieaped on the queen, her bi^ops, 
and her religion, every indecent and irritating epithet which language could 
supply. Her clergy could not exercise their functions without danger to 
their lives; a da^er was thrown at one priest in the pulpit; a gun was dis- 
charged at another; and several wounds were inflicted on a third, while 
he administered the communion in his church. The chief supporters of 
the treason of N(jrthumberiaiid, the most active among the adherents of 
Wyatt, praessed the reformed creed ; an impostor was suborned to personate 
Mward yi; some congregations prayed for the death of the queen; tracte 
nil^ with libellous and treasonable matter were transmitted from the exiles 
ot Germany; and successive insurrections were planned by the fugitives in 
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We are inclined to believe that the queen herself was not actuated so much 
by motives of policy as of conscience; that she had imbibed tJie same intol- 
erant opinion wnich Cranmer and Ridley laboured to instil into Uie young mind 
of Edward ; “ that, as Moses ordered blasphemers to be put to death, so it was 
the duty of a Christian prince, and more so of one who bore the title of defender 
of the mith, to eradicate the cockle from the held of God’s church, to cut out 
the gangrene, that it might not spread to the sounder parts.”* In this principle 
both p^ies seem to have agreed ; the only difference between them regarded 
its application, as often as it affected themselves. Still, the foulest blot on 
the character of Mary is her long and cruel perfeciition of the reformers. The 
sufferings of tlie victims naturally begat an antipathy to the woman by whose 
authority they were inflicted. It is, however, but fair to recollect that the 
extirpation of erroneous doctrine was inculcated as a duty by the leaders of 
every religious party. Mary only practised what they taught. It was her 
misfortune, rather than her fault, that she wiik not more enlightened than 
the wisest of her contemporaries. 

With this exception, slic Inus been ranked, by the more moderate of the 
reformed writers, among the best, though not the greatest, of our princes. 
They have borne honourable testimony to her virtues; have allotted to her 
the praise of piety and clemency, of compassion for the poor, and liberality 
to the distressed ; and have rccoi dod her solicitude to restore to opulence, the 
families that had been unjustly deprived of their possessions by her father and 
brother, and to provide for the wants of the parochial clergy, who had been 
reduced to penury by the spoliations of the last government. It is acknowl- 
edged that her moral character was beyond reproof. It extorted respect from 
all, even from the most virulent of her enemies. The ladies of her household 
copied the conduct of their mistress; and the decency of Mary’s court was 
often mentioned with applause by those, who lamented the dissoluteness 
which prevailed in that of her succeasor./ 


HALLAM’S ESTISIATE of MARY 

No one of our lii,storians has lieeii so severe on Mary’s reign, except on a 
religious account, as Carte,?? on the authority of the letters of Noailles." 
Doctor Lingard, though with these before him, has softened and suppressed, till 
this queen appears honest tmd even amiable. But, admitting that the French 
ambassador had a temptation to exa^rate the faults of a government wholly 
devoted to Spain, it is manifest that Mary’s reign was inglorious, her capacity 
narrow, and her temper sanguinary; that, although conscientious in some 
respects, she was as capable of dissimulation as her sister, and of breach of 
faith as her husband; that she obstinately and wilfully sacrificed her subjects’ 
affections and interests to a misplaced and discreditable attachment; and 
that the words with which Carte has concluded the character of this imla- 
mented soverei^ are perfectly just ; “ Having reduc.ed the nation to the brink 
of ruin, she left it, by her seasonable decease, to be restored by her admirable 
h'lccessor to its ancient prosiierity and glory.” 1 fully admit, at the same 
time, that Doctor Lingard has proved Elizabeth to have been !is dangerous 
a pi'soiier as she afterwards found the queen of Scots. 


' To tb« saiiiG p\irpoBe Elizabeth, in a commission for the burning of lini'etiea, to Sir 
Nicholas i’aoon, says, “they have lieeu justJv declared heretics, and therefore, as corrupt 
inembeiB to be cut on from the rest of the dock of Christ, lest they should corrupt others 
professing the true Christian faith." 
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JAMES white’s estimate OF MABT 

From this time forth the conduct of this unhappy queen was regulated 
entirely by her conscience. No one can deny her the possession of the great 
qualities of sincerity and firmness, or the character of an affectionate wife and 
zealous friend ; but behind the scenes there were persons who managed the 
conscience by which all her deeds were guided; and the nation soon found out 
that a conscientious oppressor, who thought cruelty a merit, and the destruc- 
tion of liberty the highest duty of kings, was far more difficult to liear than 
tyrants to whom the word conscience is utterly unknown. There never was 
an instance where private virtues so imiformly turned out to be public wrongs. 
She was so conscientious a daughter, that she revenged the insults bestowed 
on her mother with death and ruin ; ^ conscientious a wife, that she made 
every effort to subordinate the benefit of England to the hostile interests of 
her husband; and so conscientious a believer in the papal supremacy and the 
doctrines of the Homan faith, that she tried to exterminate with fire and 
fagots all who ventured to express a different opinion.; ; 

n. CAnRimiF.R’8 estimate of mary 

The temper of hTaiy, never frank or amiable, had been soured by neglect, 
persecution, and ill health ; and her fanatical devotion to the ancient religion 
had become the absorbing and ruling passion of her mind. She was not 
devoid of private virtues — certainly cxocllmg Elizabeth in sincerity and depth 
of feeling ; but her virtues “ walked a narrow round ” ; and whenever the B omish 
church was in question, all feelings of private tenderness, and all considerar 
tions of public expediency or justice, were with Mary as flax in the fire. The 
five years of her reign are perhaps the most un-English epoch in our annals. « 





CHAPTER Vm 

THE ACCESSION OF ELIZABETH 


[1558-1561 A.D.] 


Tm completed national character of Kngland dates from the d^ 
of tlie Tudors, and mainly from the reign of Eliiabcth. From this 
time, in dealing with the aotore in English history wo seem, moro 
thorouglily than in any earlier time, to oe dealing witli men who are 
in all thinffl our own fellows. One main cause of this is that the 
language of the sixteenth century is the earliest form of Endish 
which an ordinary reader can understand without an effort. And, 
as it was with laiij^a^, so it was with every^mg else which goes to 
m^e up the national life. Its modem form is now completed. Wo 
feel that the men of Elizabeth’s day, her sfatesmen, her warriors, her 
poets, and her divines, are men who come near to ourselves in a way 
which the men of earlier times cannot do. A gap of more than a 
generation, of more than two generations, seems to part Wolsey 
from Burghley. — E. A, FiisEMAK.t 


Whex the lords and coranions a^emblcd under Mary’s writs met they 
found parliament, accordmg to the ancient constitution, legally dissolved 
by the decease of the sovereign. The lords, however, desired the attendance 
of the commons to receive an important communication. When the latter 
had come to the bar, Archbishop Heath, the chancellor, desu^d their con- 
currence, as considerable men of the realm, in the solemnities which the demise 
of the crown required. “The cause of your calling hither,” said he, "is to 
signify to you that the lords are certified that God has this morning called 
to his mercy our late sovereign ; a mishap heavy and grievous to us ; but we 
have no less cause to rejoice that God has left unto us a true, lawful, and right 
inheritress in the person of the lady Elizabeth, of whose title to the same 
(thanks be to God) wc need not to doubt. Wherefore the lords have deter- 
mined, with your consent, to pass from hence unto the palace, and there to 

E roclaim the lady Elizabeth queen of thi.s realm.” The commons answered 
y cries of “Long live Queen Elizabeth!” and both houses proceeded to the 
great rate of Westminster Hall, where she was proclaimed by the heralds, 
with the accustomed solemnities, in the midst of shouts of joy from the sui^ 
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rounding multitude. The lords, perhaps, considered themselves to be acting 
as counsellors of the crown; but their desire of the consent of the dissolved 
commons gave the appearance of a parliamentary proclamation to the 
solemnity. 

Elizabeth received the tidings of this great change in her fortunes at Ha^ 
field, where she had been residing for several years in the mild custody of Sir 
Thomas Pope, but under the watchful eye of a guard. On being apiiriBed of 
her accession she fell down on her knees, saying, “ This is the Lord’s doing, and 
it is marvellous in our eyes.”* Elizabeth mmost immediately gave an earnest 
of the principles which were to govern her reign by accepting, on the same 
day, a note of advice on urgent matters from Sir William Cecil, whom she 
restored to the rast of secretary of state which he had occupied under Edward, 
but from whichne had been removed by Mary. Although he had been charged 
by some wilh compliances in tlie latter years of that })rincess, he was neverroe- 
less known and trusted as a zealous and tried acllierent of the Protestant 
cause. He was forthwith sworn a privy councillor, with his friends and fol- 
lowers, Parry, Rogers, and Cave. On the same day, also, the earl of Bedford, 
who had only a short time before returned from a visit to the Protestant exiles 
at Zurich, took his seat at the lioard. Though many of the privy councillors 
of Mary were reappointed, the principles of the majority of the queen’s con- 
fidential servants who held their sittings at Hatfielil left no doubt of her policy. 

The council at Hatfield perfonned all (he duties of administration. They 
gave orders to the admirals in the Cliannel ; thesy despatched instructions to 
the English plenipotentiaries at Cambrai ; th(!y thanked the magistrates for 
staying prosecutions for religion; they released such as were prisoners for 
the Protestant cause. 

Orders were iasued without delay for (he ceremonial of the queen’s en- 
trance into London. At the age of twenty-five it is easy for a queen to be 
applauded for personal at tractions. We are told by the Venetian minister 
Micheli,® that she was then “a lady of great elegance both of mind and body; 
of a countenanre rather pleasing than bcaiititui ; tall .uid well made; her com- 
plexion fine, though rather dark ; her eyes Ireautiful ; and, above all, her Iionds, 
which she did not conceal.” She is dm'rilx'd by some as majestic, by others 
as haughty; but all agree that her countenance and port were rather com- 
manding than alluring, yet not without a wrtain lofty grace becoming a 
ruler. She is mentioned by her preceptor as at the head of the lettered 
ladies of England, excelling even Jane Grey and Margaret Roper. 


VON RAUMER's portrait of EUZABF.TH AND HER MINISTER 

Elizabetli, who was born on the 7th of September, 1533, and lost her 
mother in the third year of her age, had been hereupon wholly neglected by 
the timid servants of her passionate father, publicly repudiated by him as 
illegitimate, and left so destitute that her governess. Lady Bryan, wrote to 
Lord Cromwell: “I beseech you to Ik* good, my lord, to my lady, and to all 
hers, and that she may have some raiment. She has neither gown, nor kirtle, 
nor petticoat, nor no manner of linen, nor foresmocks, nor kerchiefs, nor sleeves, 
nor rails, nor body stitehete, nor mufflers, nor biggins.” Afterwards, when 

n Her exclamation was actualljr the Lattn equivalent: A Domino factum esi Uiud, el esl 
mirabile ocuHo nog(rr»— words which she afterwards had placed on a gold coin, also striking 
asilvercoin with the phrase Posui Deum adjutorem meum, *1 have chosen God as my helper.'q 
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Henry’s an^r had been allayed, more attention was paid to her education ; 
on this subject the learned Romf Ascham writes to a friend in 1^ : 

“Amongst the numberless honourable ladies of the present time ray illus- 
trious mistress, the lady Elizabeth, shmes like a star, excelling them more 
by the splendour of her virtues and her leaniing than by the glory of her royal 
birto. 

“The lady Elizabeth has accomplished her nineteenth year; and so much 
solidity of understanding, such courtesy, united with dignity, have never been 
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observed at so early an ago. She has the most ardent love of true religion, 
and of the best kind of literature. 

“The constitution of her mind is exempt from female weakness, and she 
is endued with a masculine power of application. No apprehension can be 
(juicker than hers, no memory more retentive. French and Italian she speaks 
like English; Latin with fluency, propriety, and judgment; she also spoke 
Greek with me frequently, willingly, jmcl moderately well. Nothing can be 
more elegant than her handwriting, whether in the Greek or Homan characters. 
In music she is very skilful, but docs not greatly delight. With respect to per- 
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flooiil decoration she greatly prefers a elegance to show andi^lendour/ 
80 despising the outwud adorning of plaiting tiie hair and weatii^ of gold, 
that in ^e vWe maimer of her life she ratiier resembles Hippolita than 
Phmdra. She read with me almost the whole of Cicero and a gmat part of 
Livy; from these two authors, indeed, her knowledge of the Latin language 
haa been almost exclusively derived. 

“The b^inning of the day was always devoted by her to the New Testa- 
ment in Greek, after which she read select orations of Isocrates and the tra^ 
dies of Sophocles, which I judged best adapted to supply her tongue with the 
purest diction, her mind with the most excellent precepts, and her exalted 
station wi^ a defence gainst the utmost power of fortune. 

“For her religious instruction she drew first from the fountains of Scrip- 
ture, and afterwards from St. Cyprian, the ‘Commonplaces' of Melanchthon, 
and timilar works, which convey pure doctrine in elegant language. In 
every kintl of writing she easily detected any ill-adapted or far-fetched ex- 
pression. She could not bear those feeble imitators of Erasmus, who bind 
the Latin tongue in the fetters of miserable proverbs; on the other hand, she 
approved a style chaste in its propriety and beautiful by per^icuity; and 
she greatly admired metaphors when not too violent, and antitheses when 
just and happily opposed.” 

The accounts given by other writers entirely coincide with those of Ascham. 
Several orations of Demosthenes and Isocrates she translated into Latin. 

The years of youth which Mary Stuart spent in cheerfulness and pleasure, 
surrounded by admirers of all kinds, were passed by Elizabeth in solitude and 
silence.® Instead of the royal diadems which adorned the brow of Mary, 
she saw the axe of the executioner suspended over her head, and the flames 
of the funeral piles arise, on which her friends and fellow-believers were cruelly 
sacrificed. A serious, learned education, and so hard a school of adversity, 
by which even ordinary men are elevatptl above their original nature, could 
»not fail to have the greatest influence on a mind of such eminent powers — a 
character of such energy ; and this is manifest in the whole history of the reign 
of Elizabeth. 

The manner in which she chose her /ligfiest oflicers of state, consulted 
them in all important matters, defended them against secret as well as violent 
attacks, without ever being subject to them, proves her penetrating under- 
standing and firmness of character. Such men as Nicholas Bacon, Francis 
Waisin^am, William Cecil, and many others, would deserve, in this place, a 
more particular description. The first, who in the beginning was lord keeper 
of the seals, and then, till 1579, lord chancellor, is celebrated for his extraor- 
dinary activity and ability; and if his son Francis was even superior to him 
in intellectual powers, he was inferior to him in probity. 

Walsingham, des^nded from a good family, accomplished by diligent 
study and by tra,velling, was a man of distinguished prudence an(f the most 
acute understanding. lie had few equals in the art of penetrating, of gaining, 
and gmding the minds of men. As ambassador in France and Scotland, 
and in England itself, he served his queen with the greatest fidelity and dis- 
interestedness till his death, which took place in 1590. He died so poor that 

P Cr^bton< says tiuit this love of simplicity soon passed avay. "Indeed, it was never 
real, and Ascham's mention of it sliows that EUisabeth was acting a port.” Referring to her 
affair with Lord Seymour, he says; "She had been detected as a shs^ess coquette; ehe 
adopted the attitude of a modeet and pious maiden. It was the wlseet thing whi^ she couM 
do, lor the times were stormy.”] 

P The same contrast with the brilliant eariy life of Mary Queen of Scots has been noted.) 
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his friends caused him to be secretly buried by night that his body might not 
be seised by his creditors. 

Next to God, sots a writer with justice, William Cecil was the mm support 
of Elizabeth ; and Roger Ascham says of him ; “ He s a young man, but rich 
in wisdom, equally versed in the sciences and in burinees, and yet so modest 
in the p^ormance of his public duties that by the unanimous testunony of 
the ^iglirii the praise which ‘Thucydides gives to Pericles might be nvoi to 
him fourfold. He knew all that ougiit to be known, he understood now to 
apply what he knew ; he loved his country, and was inaccessible to the power 
of money.” William Cecil, bom in the year 1520, at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, 
and consequently now thirty-eight years of age, and thirteen years blder 
than Elizabeth, was educated at Cambridge, and under the reign of Edward VI 
had been master of requests and afterwards secretary of state. Since the 
accession of Mary to the throne he had mostly lived in retirement, but was 
restored by Elizabeth to his former office, and in 1571 appointed lord hi{^ 
treasurer and elevated to the peerage by the title of baron of Burghley. 

Superior to all the little arts, intrigues and disputes of the court,’ he 
stood in a firm and exalted position with respect to his queen, with vdneh 
he combined the most conscientious rt^ard for the interest of the subjects, 
especially by economy in his office of treasurer. Indefatigable activity aha 
strict love of truth, moderation, ami noble gravity, which, however, did not 
disdain the most cheerful relaxation in a narrow circle ; love of order and im- 
penetrable secrecy ; the e^lc eye with which he penetrated the characters of 
men, and the clearness with which he saw and developed the most complex 
subjects, place him in the rank of the greatest statesmen recorded in history. 

“He is prudent who is patient,” said he, "and prudence constrains the 
stars. Moacsty is a protection ajgiinst envy and danger ; excessive ambition, 
on the contrary, leads to ruin. The world is a storehouse of tools, of which 
man must make himself master; there are no greater artists than diligence 
and perseverance. Counsel without resolution is but wind. War is soon 
kindled, but peace very hardly preserved. W ar is the curse, peace the blessing, 
of God on a nation : one year of peac-c brings more profit than ten year s of 
the most successful war.”? 

Elizabeth, as we have seen, was at Hatfield when she heard of her sister’s 
death, and after a few days she went thence to London through crowds, 
who strove in giving her the strongest testimony of their affection. On her 
entrance into the Tower she could not forbear reflecting on the great differ- 
ence between her present fortune and that which a few years before had 
attended her, when she was conducted to that place as a prisoner, and lay 
there exposed to all the bigoted maltgnity of her enemies. She fell on her 
knees and expressed her thanks to heaven for the deliverance which the 
Almighty had granted her from her bloody persecutors ; a deliverance, she 
said, no less miraculous than that which Daniel had received from the den of 
lions. ^ This act of pious gratitude seems to have been the last circumstance 
in which she remembered any past hardships and injuries. 

With a prudence and magnanimity truly laudable she buried all offences 
in oblivion, and received with affability even those who had acted with the 
greatest malevolence against her; Sir Henry Bedingfield himself, to whose 
custody she had been committed, and who had treated her with severity, 

’Elizabeth called him her “apirit." Lodge f aays: "Buighlcy delytfac with matten of 
the atete only. With these love matters he will not meddle any way." He had indeed 
aometimea reason to complain, but be always became reconciled to tlie queen. They were 
made for each other, 
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never felt, during the whole course of her reign, any effects of her resentment. 
Yet was not the gracious reception which she gave undistinguishing ; when the 
bishops came to make their obeisance to her, she expre^ed to all of them 
sentiments of regard, except to Bonner, from whom she turned aside as from 
a man polluted with blood, who was a just object of horror to every heart 
susceptible of humanity. 

After employing a few days in ordering her domestic affairs, Elizabeth 
notified to foreign courts her sister’s death and her own accession. She sent 
Lord Gobham to the Low Coimtries, where Philip then resided, and she took 
care to express to that monanh her gratitude for the protection wMcb he 
had afforded her, and h jt desire of persevering in that friendship which had 
commenced between them. 

Philip, who had long foreseen this event, and who still hoped, by means 
of Elizabeth, to obtain that dominion over England of which he had failed 
in espousing Mary, immediately despatched orders to the duke of Feria, his 
ambassador at London, to make proposals of marriage to the queem and he 
offered to procure from Rome a dispensation for that purpase ; but Elizabeth 
soon came to the resolution of declining the proposal. 

She saw that the nation had entertained an extreme aversion to the Span- 
ish alliance, and that one great cause of tfio popularity which she herself 
enjoyed was the prospect of being freed, by her means, from the danger of 
foreign subjection. She was sensible that her affinity with Philip was exactly 
similar to that of her father with Catherine of Aragon, and that her marrying 
that monarch was, in effect, <leclaring hei’self to be illegitimate, and incapable 
of succeeding to the throne; and though the power of the Spanish monarchy 
might be sufficient to support her title, her masculine spirit disdained such 
precarious dominion, which, as it would depend solely on the power of an- 
other, must be exercised according to his incIinationH. But while these views 
prevented her from entertiiining any thoughts of a marriage with Philip, 
she gave him an obliging though evasive answer, and he still retained such 
hopes of success that he sent a mc.s.scngcr to Rome with orders to solicit the 
dispensation. 


DID ELIZABETH NOTITT THE POPE OJ>’ HER ACCESSION? 

Hume says: "The quwn, on her sister's death, had Vrritten a letter to Sir 
Edward Came, the English ambassador at Rome, to notify her accession to 
the pope; but the precipitate nature of Paul broke through all the cautious 
measures concerted by this young princess. He told Came that Englnnrl 
was a fief of the holy see, and it was great temerity in Elizabeth to have 
assumed, without his participation, tiie title and authority of queen ; that, 
being illegitimate, she could not possibly inherit that kingdom; nor could he 
annul the sentence pronounced by aement VII and Paul III with regard to 
Kent’s marriage ; that wem he to proceed with rigour, he should p unish this 
criminal invasion of hk rights by ejecting all her applications; but, being 
willing to treat her with paternal indulgence, he would still keep the door 
of gr^e open; and if she would renounce all pretensions to the crown, and 
submit entirely to his will, she should experience the utmost lenity compat- 
ible with the dignity of the apostolic see. When this answer was reported 
to Elizabeth, she was astonished at the character of that aged pontiff- and 
haying recalled her ambassador, she continued with more determined' reso- 
lution to pursue those measures which already she had secretly embrac^,’"^ 
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This picturesque incident was universally accepted tUl recent yean, since 
when it has been proved that Came was never recognised by Elizabeth as 
her ambassador, and seems to have ignored the pope entirely, and to have 
shown towards him an attitude of determined indepemlence.« 


BE-ESTABLISHMEXT OF THE PROTESTANT RELIGION 

The queen, as we have seen, not to alarm the partisans of the Catholic 
religion, had retained eleven of her sister's councillors ; but in order to balance 
them authority she added eight more, who were known to be inclined to the 
Protestant communion ; ^ the marquis of Northampton, the earl of Bedford, 
Sir Thomas Parry, Sir Edward Rogers, Sir Ambrose Cave, Sir Francis EnoUys, 
Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir William Cecil. 

With these councillors, particularly Cecil, she frequently deliberated con- 
cerning the expediency of restoring the Protostaiit religion, and the means of 
executing that great enterprise. Cecil told her that the greater part of the 
nation had ever since her father’s reign inclined to the Reformation; and 
though her sister had constrained them to profess the ancient faith, the 
cruelties exercised by her ministers had still more alienated their affections 
from it ; that, happily, the interests of the sovereign here concurred with the 
inclinations of the people ; nor was her title to the crown compatible with the 
authority of the Roman pontiff : that a sentence so solemnly pronounced by 
two popes against her mother’s marriage could not possibly be recalled witt 
out mnicting a mortal wound on the credit of the see of Rome ,* and even if 
she were allowed to retain the crown, it would only be on an uncertain and 
dependent footing ; that this circumstance alone counterbalanced all dangers 
whatsover; and these dangers themselves, if narrowly examined, would be 
found verj' little foniiidable ; that though the bigotry or ambition of Henry 
or Philip might incline them to exetmte a sentence of excommunication against 
her, their interests were so incompatible that they never could concur in 
any plan of operations; and the enmity of tlie o’ e would always insure to her 
the friendsliip of the other; tliat if they encouraged the disconttmt of her Cath- 
olic subjects, their dominions also abouiulctl with Protestants, and it would be 
easy to retaliate upon them ; that even such of the English as seemed at present 
zealously attached to the Catholic faith would, mo.st of them, embrace the 
religion of their new sovereign; and the nation had of late been so much 
accustomed to these revolutions that men had lo.‘<L all idea of truth and false- 
hood in such subjects: that the authoriiy of Henry VIII, so highly raised by 
many concurring circumstances, first inureil the people to this submissive 
deference, and it was the less difficult for succeeding princes to continue the 
nation in a track to which it had so long been accustomed ; and that it would 
be easy for her, by bestowing on Protestants all preferment in civil offices and 
the militia, the church and the universities, both to insure her own authority, 
and to render her religion entirely predominant. 

The education of Elizabeth, as well as her interest, led her to favour the 
Reformation, and she remained not long in suspense with regard to the party 
which she should embrace. But, though determined in her own mind, she 
resolved to proceed by gradual and secure steps, and not to imitate the 

[■ b a body composed of such discordant elements murh bannony could not be expected; 
but this couucil was rather for show tlian real use; there was another and secret cabinet, 
ooDsistine of Cecil and his particular friends, who possessed the car of the queen, and controlled 
through her every department in the state. — la.NQAnu,]] 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. T 
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examine of Mary, in encouraging the bi^te of her party to n^e ioimediately 
a vio^it invasion on the established religion. She thou^t it requisite, how- 
ever, to discover such symptoms of her intentions as might ^ve encouragement 
to ^e Protestants, so much depressed by the late violent persecutions. 8he 
immediately recalled all the exiles, and gave liberty to the prisoners who were 
confi n ed on account of religion. We are told of a pleasantly of one Rainsford 
on ^is occasion, who said to the queen that he had a petition to present her 
in behalf of other prisoners called Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John; she 
r^ily replied, that it behoved her first to consult the prisoners themselves, 
and to leajm of them whether they desireil tliat liberty which he demanded 
for them. 

Elisabeth also proceeded to exert in favour of the reformers some acts of 
power which were authorised by tlie extent of royal prerogative during that 
age. Pindin^ that the Protestant teachers, irritated by persecution, oroke 
out in a furious attack on the ancient superstition, and tliat the Romanists 
replied with no less zeal and acrimony, she published a proclamation, by which 
she inhibited all preaching without a special license ; and though she dispensed 
with these orders in favour of some preachers of her own sect, she took cane 
tliat they should be the most calm and moderate of the party. She also sus- 
pended the laws so far as to order a gmat part of the service — the litany, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the creed, and the Gospels — to be read in English. And having 
first published injunctions that all tlic churches should confonn themselves 
to the practice of her own chapel^ she forbade the host to lie any more ele- 
vated in her presence— an innovation which, however frivolous it may appear, 
implied the most material consequences. 


THE COKONATION AND FIRST PARLIAMENT (JANUARY, 1659) 

These declarations of her intentions concurring with preceding suspicions 
made the bishops foresee, with certainty, a revolution in religion. They there- 
fore refused to officiate at her coronation, January 15th, and it was with some 
difficulty that the bishop of Carlisle was at last prevailed on to perform the 
ceremony.^ When she had been conducted through London the day before 
her coronation, amidst the joyful acclamations of her subjects, a boy, who 
personated Truth, was let down from one of the triumphm arches and pre- 
sented to her a copy of the Bible. She received the book with the most 
gracious deportment, placed it next her bosom, and declared that, amidst 
all the costly testimonies which the city had that day given her of their 
attachment, this present was by far the mast precious and most acceptable. 

Such were the innocent artifices by which Elizabeth insinuated herself 
into the aff^tions of her subjects. Open in her address, gracious and affable 
in all public appearances, she rejoicetl in the concourse of her subjects, en- 
tered mto all their pleasures and amusements, and without departing from 
her dimity — which she knew well how to preserve — she acquired a popularity 
beyond what any of her predecessors or successors ever could attain. Her 
own sex exulted to see a woman hold the reins of empire with suiffi prudence 
and fortitude; and while a young princess of twenty-five years, who pos- 
sessed all the g»u^ and insinuation though not all the beauty of her sex, 
courted Ihe affections of individuals by her civilities, of the public by h^ 

( '■ Mass was aung aa usual at tho coronation.] 

' "How reretendlie did she, with both her bands, take it, kiss it, and lav it unon her 
breastr* says Holinshed.A] 
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services, her authority, thou^ corroborated by tlie strictest bands of law 
and i^ipon, appeared to be derived entirely from the choice and inclination 
of the people. 

A sovereign of this disposition was not likely to offend her subjects by 
any useless or violent exertions of power; and Elizabeth, though she threw 
out su(^ hints as encouraged the Protestants, delayed the entire change of 
religion till the meeting of the parliament which was summoned to assmble. 

elections had gone entirely against the Catholics, who seem not indeed 
to have made any great stru^e for the superiority,^ and the houses met, 
January 25th, 1559, in a disposition of gratifying the queen in every particular 
which she could desire of them. They began me 'session with an unanimous 
declaration that Queen Elizabeth was, and ought to be, as well by the word 
of God as the common and statute laws of the realm, the lawful, undoubted, 
and true heir to the crown, lawfully descended from the blood-royal, according 
to the order of succession settled in the 35th of Henrj VIII. 

This act of recognition was probably dictated by the queen herself and 
her ministers; and she sliowed her magnanimity as well as moderation in the 
terms which she employed on that occasion. She followed not Mary’s prac- 
tice in declaring the validity of her mother’s marriage, or in expressly repealing 
the act formerly made against her own legitunacy. She knew that this attempt 
must be attended with reflections on her father’s memory, and on the birth of 
her deceased sister ; and as all the world was sensible that Henry’s divorce from 
Anne Boleyn was merely the effect of his usual violence and caprice, she 
scorned to found her title on any act of an assembly which had too much 
prostituted its authority by its former variable, servile, and iniquitous deci- 
sions. Satisfied, therefore, in the general opinion entertained with regard to 
this fact, which appeared the more undoubted the less anxiety she discovered 
in fortifying it by votes and inquiries, she took possession of the throne both 
as her birthright and a.s insured to her by former acts of parliament, and she 
never appeared anxious to distinguish these titles. 

The first bill brought into parliament with a view of trying their disposi- 
tion on the head of religion was that for suppressing the monasteries lately 
erected, and for restoring the tenths and first-fruits to the queen. 'Hus 
point being gained with much difficulty, a bill [called the act of supremacy] 
was next introduced annexing the supremacy to the crown; and though the 
queen was there denominated Supremo Governess, not Supreme Head, of the 
church, it conveyed the same extensive power which under the latter title 
had been exercised by her father and brother. 

All the bishops who were present in the upper house strenuously opposed 
this law, and as they possessed more learning than the temporal peers they 
triumphed in the debate ; but the majority of voices in that hotise as well as 
amongst the commons was against them. By this act the crown, without the 
concurrence either of the parliament or even of tiie convocation, was vest^ 
with the whole spiritual power ; might repress all heresies, might establish or 
repe^ all canons, might alter every point of discipline, and might ordain or 
abolish any religious rite or ceremony. In determining heresy, the sovereign 
was only limited (if that could be called a limitation) to such doctrines as had 
been adjudged heresy by the authority of the Scripture, by the first four 
general councils, or by any general council which followed Uie Scripture as 
their rule, or to such other doctrines as should hereafter be denominated 
heresy by the parliament and convocation. 

' Notwithstanding the bias of the nation towards the Protestant sect, it appears that 
some violence, at least according to our present ideas, was used in these dertions. 
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Iq order to exercise this authority, the queen, by a cJause of the act, waa 
empowered to name commissionera, either laymen or dereymen, as she 
ttiinlr proper;* and on this clause was afterwards founded the court of ^de- 
aiaa tinftl Commission, which assumed lai^e discretionaipr, not to say arbitrary 
poweiB, totally incompatible with any exact boundaries in the constitution. 
fipir proceedmra, indeed, were only consistent with absolute monarchy, but 
were entirely suitable to the genius of the act on which they were established 
— an act that at once gave the crown alone all the power which had formerly 
been daimed by the poi^, but which even these usurping prelates had never 
been able fully to exercise, without some concurrence of the national deigy. 

Whoever refused to take an oath acknowledging the queen’s supremacy 
was incapacitated from holding any office; whoever denira the supremacy, 
or attempted to deprive the queen of that prerogative, forfeited, for the first 
c^ence, ^ his goods and chattels; for tlie second, was subjected to the pen- 
alty of a premunire ; but the third offence was dedared treason. These pun- 
ishments, however severe, were leas rigorous than those which were formerly, 
during the reigns of her father and brother, inflicted in like cases. 

A law was passed confirming all the statutes enacted in Kinp Edward’s 
time with regard to religion. The nomination of bishops was given to the 
crown without any election of the chapters; the c^ucen was empowered, on 
the vacancy of any sec, to seize all the teinporalities', and to bestow on the 
bishop-elect an equivalent in the iinpropriatioim belonging to the crown. 
This pretended equivalent was commonly much inferior in value; and thus 
the queen, amidst all her concern for religion, followed the example of the 
preceding reformers in coimnilting depredations on the ecclesiastical revenues. 

The oishops and aU incumbents were prohibited from alienating their 
revenues, and from letting leases longer than twenty-one years or three lives, 
“niis law seemed to be uie/uit for securing the property of the church; but as 
an exception was left in favour of the crown, great abuse's still prevailed. 
It was usual for the courtiers during this reign to make an agreement with a 
bishop or incumbent, and to procure a fictitious alienation to the queen, 
who Mterwards transferred the lands to the person agreed on. This method 
of pillaging the chureh was not reinedieil till the reign of James I. The 
present depression of the clergj' exposed them to all mjurics; and tlie laity 
never stopped till they had reduced the church to such poverty that her 
plunder was no longer a compensation for the odium incurred by it. 

A solemn and public disputation was held during this session, in presence 
of Lord Keeper Bacon, between the divines of the Protestant and those of the 
Catholic communion. Tlie ch.*impions appointed to defend the religion of the 
sovereign were, as in all former instances, entirely triumphant; and the papal 
disput^ts, being pronounced refractu^ and obstinate, were even punished 
by imprisonment. Emboldened by tliis victory, the Protestants ventured on 
the last and most imjiortant step, and brought into parliament a bill [called 


P llMkiatoeh s saw; “NothuiK can be urged in defence of such a clause, considered even 
as a inenacc, but the dispositiou oi tlie consistent adherents of papal supremacy to deny the 
le^timate birth and dispute the civil authority of the queen. Two temporal peeis ■‘"*1 
nine prelatea voted og^at tlie bill. On its return from the commons, however, ttie lay lords 
withdrew their opposition, but the spiritual ones peiseveied. The next act, for te-est^1iahing 
the common prayer book of Edward VI, gave occasion to more serious scruples, ■»»»l ex- 
cited a more numerous as well as firmer resistance. The clause subjecting the ministen of 
the established churcli to punishment for disobedience, is ratlier to be blamed as a departure 
from clemency than as a bteach of justioe. The severe penalties denounced against all who 
libdled the authorised ritual, tliough they would now be condemned, were probably then 
blamed, if at all, for laxity.”] ' 
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the act of unifonnity] for abolishii)^ the maas and re-establishing the lituigy 
, of Kiiv Edward. F^ialties were enacted, as well against those ^o departed 
_from tn^ mode of worship as against ^ose who absented themselves from the 
'dmich and the sacraments, ^d thus in one session, without any violence, 
tumult, or clamour, was the whole system of religion altered, on the very 
commencement of a reign, and by the wiU of a young woman whose title to 
the crown was by many thought liable to great objections : an event which, 
though it may appear surprising to men in tl^ present age, was everywhere 
expected on the first intelligence of 
Elizabeth's accession. 

The commons also made a sacrifice 
to the queen, more difficult to obtain 
than that of any articles of faith: 
they voted a subsidy of four shillings 
in the pound on land, :ind two shil- 
lings and eight pence on movables, 
together with two fifteenths. The 
house in no instance departed from 
the most respectful deference and com- 
plaisance towards the queen. Even the 
importunate address which they made 
her on the conclusion of the session, to 
fix her choice of a husband, could not, 
they supposed, be very disagrci^able 
to one of her sox and age. The ad- 
dress was couched in the most respect- 
ful expressions, yet met with a refusal 
from the queen. She told the speaker 
that as the application from the house 
was conceived in general terms, only 
recommending marriage without pre- 
tending to direct her choice of a hus- 
band, she could not take offence at 
the address, or regaril it otherwise 
than as a new instance of their affec- 
tionate attachment to her; that any 
farther interposition on their part 
would have ill become oitlier them to A Mehchant op London 
make as subjects, or lier to bear as au fi’™® “f Eii»sUeth) 

independent princess ; that even while 

she was a private person, and exposed to much lianger, she had always 
declined that engagement, which she regarded as an incumbrance; much 
more, at present, would she persevere in this sentiment, when the charge of 
a great kingdom w^ committed to her, and her life ought to be entirely 
devoted to promoting the interests of religion and the happiness of her 
subjects. 

That as England was her husband, wedded to her bjr this pledge (and here 
die showed her finger with the same gold ring upon it with which she had 
solemnly betrothed herself to the kingdom at her inauguration), so all EnglL^- 
nien were her children ; and while she was employed in rearing or governing 
Bucli a family, she could not deem herself barren, or her life useless and un- 
profitable; that if ever entertained thoughts of changing her condition, 
the care of her subjects’ welfare would still be uppermost in her thoughts; 
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but Ebould she live and die a virgin, she doubted not but divine Providence, 
aeecoKled by their counsels and her otm measures, would be able to prevent all 
di^te with regard to the succession, and secure them a sovrare^n who, 
peraaps better her own issue, would imitate her example in loving and 
cherishiiig her people; and that, for her part, i^e desired that no higher char- 
acter or fairer remembrance of her should be transmitted to posterity than 
to have this inscription enCTaved on her tombstone, when she should pay 
the last debt to nature: “Here lies Elisabeth, who lived and died a maiden 
queen.” 

After the prorogation of tlir; parliament, May 8th, the laws enacted with 
regard to religion were put in execution ^ and met with little opposition from 
any quarter. The litui^ wsis again introduced in the vulgar tonwe, and 
the oath of supremacy was tendered to the clergy. The number of bishops had 
been reduced to fourteen by a sickly season which preceded; and all these, 
except the bishop of Llaiulaffj® having refused compliance, were degi^ed 
from their sees; but of the inferior clergy throughout all England, where there 
were near ten thousand parishes, only eighty rectors and vicars, fifty preb- 
endaries, fifteen heads of colleges, twelve archdeacons, and as many deans 
sMtificed their livings to their religious principles. Those in high ecclesias- 
tic stations, being exposed to the eyes of the public, seem chiefly to have 
placed a point of honour in their perseverance; but on the whole, the Protes- 
tants, in the former change introduced by Mary, appear to have been much 
more rigid and conscientious.* 

The^ Kcond statute trenched more on the natural rights of conscience," 
it prohibitC(l, under pain of forfeiting gocwls and chattels for the fii-st offence, 
of a year’s irnprisomnent for the second, and imprisonment for life for the 
third, the using of any but the established liturgy of the church of England ; 
jind it moreover imposed a fine of one shilling on everyone that should absent 
fairnsclf from the only true Protestant churA on Sunday and holidays. By 
this act the Catholic rites, however privately celebrated, were interdicted. 
In souic respects, where it was not deeiiu*d expedient to irritate persons of 
very high rank, the government comiivexl at the secret, or (lomestio exercise 
of the Knnian religion; but such cases were rare, even in the early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign; and tiie restored J'rotestant clergy, who had learned no 
toleration from their own sufferings, projxiHeil the agents of government into 
the paths of persecution. As early as 1561, Sir Edward Waldegrave and his 
lady were sent to the Tower for hearing mass and keeping a popish priest in 
their house. Many others were punished for the same offence about the same 
time. The penalty for causing mass to be said was only one hundred marks 
for the first offence, but these ca.ses seem to have been referred to the Protestant 
high commission court, and the arbitrary Star Chamber, whose violence, how- 
ever illegal, was not often checked. 

It is di^oncst to deny so obvious a fact, nor can the denial now serve any 
purpoK ; it was this commcncciiient of jiersecution tliat drove many English 
^tholics beyond the seas, and gave rise, to those associations of unhappy and 
desperate exiles which continued to menace the throne of Elizabetn even 

* thought remarkable by Caindcnl that though this s'ssion was the first of the 
reign, no peimii was attainted, hut, on the contrary, some restored in blood bv the parlia- 
P**™ symptom of the lenity, at least of tlie prudence, of the queen's government; 
and (Iwt It should appear remBrknl)l(!, is a prot^f of the. rigour of preceding reigns 

Ki^tehen, who was originally a Benedictine monk, always believed or professed accord- 
!“S *“* pariiament, which meant the ia.st enunciation of the royal will. In the 

nme of Hen^ VIII, when he roroived the see, he professed the mitigated Homanism held by 
that monarch; in the time of Edward VI he became a complete Protestant; and when Mary 
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down to the last yeara of her long reign. In the same year, 1659, which saw 
the enforcing of the statutes of supremacy and uniformity, the queen publidied 
certain injunctions after the manner of those of her brother, and, for the larger 
part, e^ressed in the very same words as those of Edward, twelve years 
Wore. There was, however, a greater decency of language in several of the 
clauses, and the church of Home was treated with more courtesy &an in 
Award’s time. According to Edward's commands, images, shrines, pictures, 
and like, were to be destroyed, nor was any memory of the same to be 
left in walls and glass windows. Elizabeth enjoined that “the walls and 
glass windows shall be nevertheless preserved." 

Meanwhile the monastic establishments were universally broken up; 
three whole convents of monks and nuns were transferred from England to 
the Continent; many of the dispossessed clergy were conveyed to Spain in 
the retinue of Feria." 

After these enactments it devolved on the queen to provide a new 
hierar^y for the new church. Before winter all Queen Mary’s prelates had 
been weiMed out of the church, with the exception of Kitchen, who submitted 
to take the oath, and in con.sequcnce was suffered to retain the see of Llandaff. 
To supply their places a selection hiid been made out of the exiles who hastened 
back from Geneva, Basel, and Frankfort, and out of the clergymen in England, 
who during the last reign liad distinguisheil themselves by their attachment 
to the reformed worship. At their hea<l Elizabeth resolved to place, as 
metropolitan^ both through respect to the memory of her mother and in 
rcwaril of his own merit, Dr. Matthew Parker, formerly chaplain to Aime 
Boleyn, and, under Edward, dean of the church of Lincoln. In obedience to 
a (m,q6 d’6lire, ho was chosen by a portion of the cliapter, the major part 
refusing to attend ; but four months were suffered to elapse between his election 
and his entrance on the archiepiscopal office. This was on account of two 
very extraordinaiy impcdiiiients. By the revival of the 25th of Henry 
"VIII, it was made necessary that the election of the archbishop ^ould be 
confirmed, and his consecration be perfonned by four bishops. 

But how were four bishops to be foimd, when, by the deprivation of the 
Catholic prelates, there remained in the kingdom but one lawful bishop — ^he 
of Llandaff ? Again, the use of the ordinal of Edward VI had been aboli^ed 
by parliament in the last reign, that of the Catholic ordinal by parliament in 
the present; in what manner, then, was Parker to be consecrated, when there 
existed no form of consecration recognised by law? Six theologians and 
canonists were consulted, who returned an opinion that in a case of such 
urgent necessity the queen possessed the power of supplying every defect 
through the plenitude of her ecclesiastical authority n.s head of the church. 
In conformity with tliis answer a commission with a sanatory clause was issued, 
and four of the commissioners — Barlow, the deprived bishop Of Bath, and 
Hodgkin, once suffragan of Bedford, who had both been consecrated according 
to the Catholic pontifical, and Scory, the deprived bishop of Chichester, and 
Coverdale, the deprived bi.shop of Exeter, who had both (been consecrated 
according to the refonned ordinal — proceedeil to confirm the election of Parker, 
and then to consecrate him after the fonn adopted towards the close of the 
reign of Edward VI. A few days later, Parker, as archbishop, confinned the 
election of two of those by whom his own election had been confirmed — of 
Barlow to the see of Chichester, and of Scory to th.at of Hereford ; and then, 

came to the crown, he turned back to the point from wliich I)c had oripnally ntarted, and 
became once more a thorough papist. Now he turned Protestant again, and was allowed to 
keep the bishopric of Llandw to the year 1563, when he died. — 8 oaue8.s> 
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maii Tnin g them foT luB assistants — for three bishops were requiate by law— 
oonfinned and consecrated all the other prelates efect.^ 

The new bishops, however, were doomed to meet with a severe dimppoint- 
ment on their very entry into office- It had been the uniform practice. whei> 
ever the Reformation penetrated, to reward the services of its lay abettors 
out of the possessions of the church; but in England it was conceived that 
few glganings of this description could now remain, after the spoliations of the 
late reigns. Still the ingenuity of Elizabeth's advisers discovered a resou^ 
hitherto unobserved, and had procured two acts to be passed in the late parliar 
ment, by the first of which all the ecclesiastical property restored by Queen 
Mary to the diurch was reannexed to the crown ; and by the other the queen 
was empowered, on the vacancy of any bishopric, to t^e possession of the 
lands belonging to such bishopric, with the exception of the chief mansion- 
house and its domain, on condition that she gave in return an equivalent m 
tithes and parsonages appropriate. Now, by the deprivation of the Catholic 
prelates every bishopric but one had become vacant, and commissioners had 
already been appointed to carry into effect the exchange contemplated by 
the act. 

The new prelates saw with dismay this attempt to tear from their respective 
secs die most valuable of their possessions. They ventured to expostulate 
with their royal patroneas; they appealed (o her charity and piety; they 
offered her a yearly present of one thousand pounds. But tlieir efforts were 
fruitless ; she refused to accept their homage, or to restore their temporalities, 
till the work of spoliation was completed. Tlicn they accepted their bishoprics 
in the state to which they had been reduced; and the lands taken from them 
were distributed by the (fucen among Uic more needy or the more rapacious 
of her favourites. 

After the consecration of the im'w hlshopK there was little to impede the 
progre.ss of the reformed worship. "With the aid of commissions, injunctions, 
and visitations, the church wyn gradmilly purged of the non-juring clergy; 
but their absence left a considerable vacancy, which was but inadequately 
supplied by the reformed ministers, and it became necfissary to establish for 
the moment a class of lay iuslructors, consisting of mechanics, licensed to 
read the service to the people in the church, but forbidden to administer the 
sacrament.* 

The forms and ccrenionics still preser^'ed in the Eng]i.sli liturgy, as they 
bore some resembhuicc to the ancient .srirvicc, teinled farther to reconcile the 
Catholics to the established religion; and as the queen permitted no other 
mode of worship, and at the same time struck out everything that could be 
offensive to them in the new liturgy, even those who were addicted to the 
Roman communion made no scruple of attending the establidied church. 
Had Elizabeth gratified her own incliiiatiou.s, the extorior appearance, which 
is the chief circumstance w’ith the jjcople, would have been still more similar 
betw^n die new and the ancient fonn of worship. Her love of state and 
magnificence, which she affected in everything, in.spired her with an inclination 
towards the pomp of the Catholic religion, arrd it was merely in compliance 
with the prejudices of her party that she gave up cither images or the 
addresses to saints or prayers for die dead. Some foreign princes interposed 
to procure the Romanists the privilege of separate assemblies in partrcular 

f There was long a story purrent that the oonserration ceremony which founded the 
English church took place in Nag’s Head inn, the bishops kneeling on' the tavern floor, and 
Bishop Scoiy jocularly laying a Bible on their heads and calling them consecrated. As 
Aubrey » says, uiis story has now joined the fable of Pope Joan.] 
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cities, but the queen would not comply with their request ; and she represent^ 
the manifest d^ger of disturbing the national peace by a toleration of dif- 
ferent reli^ns. 


PEACE WITH PRANCE 

While the queen and parliament were employed in settling the public 
religion, the negotiations for a peace were still conducted atCMteauCambresis, 
between the mmisters of France, Spain, and England; and Elizabeth, though 
equallv prudent, was not equally successful in this transaction. Philip em- 
ployed his utmost efforts to procure the restitution of Calais, both as bound 
in honour to indemnify liiigland, which, raen^ly on his account, had been 
drawn into the war, and as (mgaged in interest to remove France to a distance 
from his frontiers in the Low Countri®. Thougli all his own terms with 
France were settled he seemed willing to continue the war till she should 
obtain satisfaction, provided she would stipulate to adhere to the Spanish 
alliance and continue hostilities against Henry during the course of six years; 
but Elizabeth, after consulting with her ministers, wisely rejected this pro- 
posal. She was sensible of the low state of her finances ; the great debts con- 
tracted by her father, brother, and sister; tlie disorders introduced into every 
part of the administration ; the divisions by which her people were agitated ; 
and she was convinced that nothing but tranquillity during some years coulil 
bring the kingdom again into a flourishing condition, or enable her to act 
with dignity and vigour in her transactions with foreign nations. Well ac- 

3 uainted witli the. value which Henry put upon Calais, and the impossibility, 
uring the present emergence, of recovering it by treaty, she was willing rather 
to suffer that loss than submit to such a dei)endeiice on Spain as she must 
expect to fall into if she continued fiertinaciously in her present demand. It 
was at last agreed, April, 1559, that Henry .should restore Calais at the expira- 
tion of eight years ; that, in case of failure, he should pay five hundred thousand 
crowns, and the queen’s title to Calais still remain; that if Elizabeth broke 
the peace with France or Scotland during the intei val, she should forfeit all 
title h) Calais ; hut if Henry made w^ar on ElizalwUi, he sliould be obliged 
immediately to restore that fortress. All men of penetration easily saw that 
these Btipulatioms were but a colourable pretence for abandoning Calais; but 
they excused the queen on account of Uie necessity of her affairs, and they 
even extolled her prudence, in submitting, without farther struggle, to that 
necessity. 

Philip and Henry terminated hostilities by a inuiuai restitution of all 
places taken during the course of the war, and Philip espoused the princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of France, formerly betrothed to his son, Don Carlos. 
The duke of Savoy married Margaret, Henry’s sister, and obtained a restitution 
of all his dominions of Savoy and Pieihnont, except a few towns retained by 
France. And thus general tranquillity seemed to be restored to Europe. 


BITTERNESS BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND MARY QtTEEN OF SOOTS 

But though peace was concluded Ix'tween France and England, there soon 
appeared a ground of quarrel of the most serious nature, which was afterwards 
attended with the most important consequences. The two marriages of 
Henry VIII, that with Catherine of Aragon and that with Anne Boleyn, were 
incompatible with each other, and it seemed impossible that both of them 
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could be regarded as valid and legal ; but still the birth of Elisabeth lay under 
some disadvantages to which that of her sister, Mary, was not exposed. Ueniy’s 
first marriage had obtained the sanction of all the powers, both civil and 
ecclesiastic, which were then acknowledged in England; and it was natural 
for Protestants as well as Romanists to allow, on account of the sincere inten- 
tion of the parties, that their issue ought to be regarded as legitimate. But 
his divorce and second marriage had been concluded in direct opporition to 
the see of Rome ; and though they had been ratified by the authority both of 
the English parliament and convocation, those who were strongly attached 

to the Catholic communion and 
who reasoned with great strictr 
ness, were led to regard them as 
entirely invalid, and to deny 
altogether the queen's right of 
succe.ssion. ■ 

The next heir of blood was the 
queen of Scots, ^ now married to 
the dauphin ; and the great power 
of that princess, joined to her 
plausible title, rendered her a 
formidable rival to Elizabeth. 
The king of France had secretly 
been soliciting at Rome a bull of 
excommunication against the 
queen, and she had here been 
licholucn to the good offices of 
Philip, who, from mtercst more 
than either friendship or generos- 
ity, had negotiated in her favour, 
and hatl successfully opposed the 
pretensions of Henry. But the 
court of loanee was not dis- 
couraged with this repulse. Tlic 
duke of Guise, and his brothers, 
thinking that it would mucli 
augment their credit if their niece 
should bring an accession of Eng- 
land, as she had already done of 
Scotland, to the crown of France, 
engaged the king not to neglect 
the claim, and, by their persuasion, he ordered his son and dau^ter-in-law 
to assume ojienly the arms as well as title of England, and to quarter these 
arms on all their equipages, furniture, and liveries.^* 

When the English ambassador eoiuplainccl of this injury, he could obtain 
nothing but an evasive ansns^er; that a.s the queen of Scots was descended 
from the blood royal of England she. was entitled, by the example of many 
princes, to assume the amis of th.at kingdom. But besides that this practice 
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t ' For details of Scotch affairs, wse the liintoiy of Scotland in a later vohime.] 

' Wc have thus the curious and ridiculous situation tiiat Mary, wife of the French daupfiiu, 
frequentiy rolled herself “queen of England and IreJand,” though she had no ahr^ of outlior- 
ity; while Elizabeth, following tlie style of her father and sister, called hendf “queen of 
France,” though she had no authority, and the laws of that country forb^e female inheri- 
tance of the crown.] 
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had never jfneviuled without peimission beiiw first obtfuned, and without 
malting a vrablB difference between the arme, EUsabeth plainly saw that this 
preten^n had not been advanced during the reim of her siatra Mary; and 
that therefore the king of France intended on the first wportunity to dispute 
her legitinu^ and her title to the crown. Alarmed at the danger, the thrace- 
forth conceived a violent jealousy against the queen of Scots, and was dete^ 
mined, as far as mssible, to incapacitate Henry from the execution of his 
project. The sudden death of that monarchy who was killed in a tournament 
at Paris while celebrating the espousals of his sister with the duke of Savoy, 
altered not her views. Being informed that his successor, Francis II, still 
continued to assume without reserve the title of king of England, she began 
to consider him and his queen as her mortal enemies ; and the present situation 
of affairs in Scotland afforded her a favourable opportunity both of revenging 
the injury and providing for her own safety.* 

Von Ranke on the PoliUcal Meaning of Die Rivalry 

Elizabeth had not only been the princess of the popular opposition against 
the policy of her sister Mary; from the very first moment she had come in 
contact with another opponent whose claims were to determine the conditions 
of her life. When Henry VIII, in establishing his succession, had passed 
over in silence the rights of his sister, married in Scotland, these rights, which 
had now descended to her granddaughter, Maiy Stuart, were so much the 
more vividly remembered after his deatu by the Catholic party in the country. 
The religious respect which was paid to the papacy was irreconcilable with the 
recognition of Elizabeth, whose very existence was in opposition to this senti- 
ment. Likewise a political reason for giving the preference to Mary Stuart 
was not lacking. 'Ilie union of England and Scotland, for which Henry VIII 
and Somerset had worked so zealously, woukl lie thereby accomplished with 
no further difficulty. A predominance of Scotland was not feared, for Henry 
VII, to whom this serious possibility had been pointed out at the time of 
the marriage, had stated the maxim that the ^ater and stronger party 
always draws the smaller with it. The indispensable condition for the growth 
of England’s power lay in the unification of the whole island ; this would have 
come about in a Catholic, not a Protestant sense. Was it not probable that 
this union of political advantage with religious concord would influence the 
privy council of Englaml, which under Mary was so zealously Catholic again, 
and also effect Queen Maiy Tudor herself? 

Great political questions, however, tlo not appear to mankind with such 
distinctness, but are seen through the modifying circumstances of the moment. 
It was decisive, for the time, that Mary Htuart was married to the dauphin of 
France; she would have united England not alone with Scotland but with 
h'rance also, and would have brought her forever under the influence of that 
land. How such a prospect must have outraged every English feeling! 
England would have become a transmarine province of France, she would 
gradually have become ruined like Brittany, and in the next place French 
policy would have gained complete supremacy in the world.? 

TUB HEFOUMATION in SCOTI..\Nn 

Elizabeth was fully aware that it was the secret intention of the court of 
France to endeavour to make gooil the claim of Mary to the crown of England. 
She knew that application had been made at Rome to have her excommuni- 
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cated, which had only been prevented by the influence of King Philip. As it 
wan reckoned that her Catholic subjecta would aid her rival, policy sugmted 
the expediency of forming a connection with Mary’s Protestant simiects. 
Hence arose the great interest which the court of England took in the internal 
affairs of Scotland. We must therefore enter somewhat minutely into the 
history of that country at the present conjuncture. 

The moderate temper of the queen r^ent of Scotland * made her indis- 
posed to persecute. The reformed doctrines therefore gitidually advanced, 
and many of those who had fled from the tyranny of the fanatic queen of 
England had found a refuge in the northern kingdom. There is a sternness in 
the Scotti^ character unknown to the English, and nowhere is this more 
manifested than in the progress of the Reformation in the two countries. In 
England it was conducted with mildness, in Scotland it was wild, destructive, 
and fanatic. 

On tlic 3rd of December, 1557, the earls of Argyll, Morton and Glencaim, 
and other nobles, mot at Edinburgh and enlcTcd into a private association, 
styled the Congregation of IIk* Ixiid, binding themaelves to struggle to the 
uttermost against “ Satan in Ills niemliers the antichrist of their time.” This 
convention remained for soiiie tunc a secret. But the lords of the Congrega- 
tion, emboldened by manifest indications of the popular feeling, suid by me 
tidings of the death of Mary and accession of lilizabeth, ventured to peti- 
tion the regent for the reformation of the church and of the “wicked scan- 
dalous, and detestable lives” of the prelates and clergy. The regent tempo- 
rised till she had obtained the inatriiuonuil crown for the dauphin, and mi^t 
have conceded some of their demands but that she received directions from 
her brothers, the Guises, who now directed every thing at tlic court of France, 
to check the new opinions. As usual, she submitted her own good sense to 
their will. She had the principal n*foniied teachers cited before the council 
at Stirling. The people, enragi’d, n solved on opposing tiie regent and the 
clergy with arms. 

While matters were In tliis state the celebrated John Knox returned to 
Scotland. Knox, a man of stern, uiilicnding nature, actual eil by principle 
alone, far above all sordul, selhsh considerations, but narrow in mind and 
only moderately learned, had adopted m their utmost extent the rigid prin- 
ciples of Calvin, the apostle of Geneva. tJospel truth (in bis own sense of the 
term) he held to be panuuount to all considerations, and all the laws of society 
should yield before it. Hence Knox was found to vindicate even the murder 
of Cardinal Beaton. 

This daring man now (May llth, 1559) ascended the pulpit at Perth and 
lioured forth a torrent of declamation against the tenets and practices of the 
church of Rome. When he coiicludeil, a priest had the folly to prepare to 
celebrate mass ; but the people, who had been w rought up to a high degree of 
fanaticism by the eloquenee of Knox, rushed foiward, seized and destroyed 
his holy implements, then tore the pictures, broke the images, and overthrew 
the alters. They thence proceeded, their numbers increasing as they went, 
to the convents of the gray, black, and white friars, where they drove out 
the inmates and pill^ed and destroyed the buildings. The precedent was 
followed at Cupar in Fifushire, which was “ reformed,” as the phrase was, in 
a similar manner. 

The regent, on receiving the intelligeuci', advanced with wliat troops she 
had towards Perth. She was joined by Arran (now duke of Chatellerault in 

[' This was Mary of Guise, motlicr of the M.iry who was later called Mary Queen of Scots.] 
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France), Ai^ll, James Stuart, prior of St. Andrews, and other lords of the 
refonned party, while Glencaim and others led their retainers to the support 
of the Congregation. Tliey were so formidable in numbers and evinced iMch 
a determined spirit of fanaticism and intolerance, that the regent, dubious 
of the event of a conflict, agreed to an accommodation. She was then ad- 
mitted into Perth. But it was soon asserted that she had violated the con- 
ditions; the Congregation, now joined by Argyll and the prior, again tcrolc 
arms ; Knox became their animating spirit, and Anstruther, Scone, Stirling 
and other places were “reformed” as Perth had been. They advanced to 
Edinburgh, where they were admitted by the jwsople who had already reformed 
their city. The queen took refuge at Dunbar; but the usual causes having 
acted to increase her strength and diminislx that of her adversaries, a new 
accommodation was agreed to, and she regained possession of Edinburgh 
(July 12 th). Soon after troops came from France to her support, and wie 
stationed them at Leith, which she had fortified. 

Henry II of France, having lost his life by an accident at the tournament 
celebrated in honour of hia sister’s marriage with the duke of Savoy, was 
succeeded by the dauphin under the title of Francis II, and the power ra the 
Guises was now without limits. The young sovereigns styled themselves king 
and queen of England. The design of making Scotland and eventually Eng- 
land a dependency of France, and of putting down the Reformation, was 
still retained. Additional troops were collected to be sent to the former king- 
dom. The Congregation saw that if not supported by England they ran im 
of being crush^; they thertiforo sent Maitland of Lcthington and Robert 
Melville in secret to London. Cecil stated to his royal mistress the various 
reasons which rendered imperative on her the support of the applicants. Her 
scruples about treating with the subjects of another prince gave way.‘ She 
concluded a treaty with the lords of the Congregation, promising never to 
desist till the French had evacuated Scotland. Admiral Winter was sent 
with a fleet of fifteen sail to the Firth of Forth, and an army of eight 
thousand men was assembled on the boixlers. 

The French troops had .surprised Stirling and were laying Fifeshire waste 
when the appearance of Winter’s fleet forced tliim to return to Leith, where 
they were besieged by the congregationalists. A treaty for peace was now set 
on foot at Newcastle, whither Elizabeth sent Cecil and Wotton to meet the 
French ministers. While it was going on, the queen-regent died (June 11th, 
1560). It was then removed to Edinburgh, and it was finally agreed [by the 
so-called Treaty of Edinburgh, July 6th, 1560] tJiat the French should evac- 
uate Scotland; that twelve persons, seven (o fie selected by the queen, five 
by the parliament, should govern the kingdom, and that war or peace should 
not be made without the consent of the iwiriiament. By a separate treaty 
with Elizabeth, Francis and Mary were to renounce the title of king and 
queen of England.’’ 

The treaty of l^dinburgh was so unpalatable to the house of Guise that 
for nearly a year the queen of Scotland refused to ratify it. The estates of 
the kingdom, however, assembled at tlie time stipulated by the treaty witliout 
receiving any commission from their queen. It was held that the express 
words of the treaty provided that such a meeting of the estates should be 
lawful without being so convoked, niere was no doubt what course affairs 

[’ Elizabeth aleo abhorred Calviniam, and had a deep grudee aga'inst John Knox for hia 
book, Tke Motutrom Regiment of Women. Gardiner 4 says, “It is therefore almost certain 
that she would have done nothing for the lords of the CoTigregntion if France had done nothing 
for the regent.’’] 
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would take, for the question of the I^ality of the parliament was carried by an 
overwhelming majority, llie first proc^diiw of the estates was to draw up 
a cnnfewiinn of faith, founded on the reformea doctrines as received by (hdvin. 
The opposition of the bishops and other Eomanists was useless. This re- 
t oii.TTrn>iTfi summary of doctrine must have been the result of the most careful 
consideration. Hie solemn earnestness of its tone was characteristic of tile 
Scottish people and tiieir spiritual leaders in the Reformation. It concludes 
with this prayer: “Arise, 0 Lord, ^d let thy enemies be confoundit; let 
theme flee fra thy presence that halt thy godly name: Give thy servandis 
strenth to speik thy worde in baldness, and lat all natiounis cleif to thy trew 
knawledge. Amen.” ^ 

The confession of faith was followed up by three acts, which established 
the reformed religion upon le^ative sanction much more rapidly and sweep- 
ingly than had been accomplished in England, and with a more signal display 
of intolerance. The first abolished the power and jurisdiction of the po]M in 
Scotland; the second repealed all statutes in favour of the Roman church; 
and the third provided that all who should say mass or hear mass, should 
incur confiscation of goods for the first offence, banisliment for the second, 
and death for the third. 

The proceedings in the parliament of Scotland necessarily gave offence to 
Queen Maiy, and she again refused to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh. When 
urged to do so by Throemorton, the English ambassEu.lur, she thus addressed 
him: “My subjects in Scotland do their duty in nothing, nor have they per- 
formed one point that bt^longeth unto them. I am their queen, and so tliey 
call me, but they use me not so. They have done wliat pleaseth them, and 
though I have not many faithful subjects there, yet those few that be there 
on my party were not present when these matters were done, nor at this 
assembly. I will have them assemble by luy authority, and proceed in their 
doings ^ter the laws of the realm, which they so much boast of, and keep 
none of them. They have sent hither a poor gentleman to me, whom I dis- 
dain to have come in the name of them all, to the king and me, in such a 
legation. They liavc sent great personages to your mistress. I am their 
sovereign, but tiiey take me not so. They iiuist be taught to know their duty.” * 


BEGINNING OF THE IIIVALRY OF MAItY AND ELIZABETH 

On the 6th of December, 1560, Francis II, the young king of France, 
died, after a reign of seventeen months.-’ His death prevented the execution 
of a project for rooting the reformed doctrines out of France by holding an 
assembly of the StatcAjeneral at which all should sign a confession of the 
Catholic faith, which should then be tendered for signature to every person 
in the kingdom, the refusal to be punished by banishment or death. Mary 

‘ “Acts of the Parlianiciil of ScoUwid,” ISOO a.d. 

’ Letter of Throemorton to Eliwibetli. in State Pajjcr Office. 

P The queen-dowager, Catherine de’ Medici, now became regent for the minoritv of her 
eon Charlea iX; the king of Navarre, whom tlic Guises liad tlirown into prison, was liberated 
and made lieutenant-generai of the kingdom; the prince of Cond6, who had bem condemned 
to death, waa alao aet at liberty: the constable Montmorency was recalled to court, and a 
counterpoise to the power of the Guises was thus formed. The widowed queen Mary, dnding 
the court when she had ruled no longer an agreeable abode, retired to uiat of her uncles in 
Lorraine. She atill persevered in refusing to ratify the treaty widi Elisabe^. Her subjects 
sent praying her to return to her own kingdom ; her uncles urg^ her to ffie same course: 
the ill-feeling which prevailed between her and the queen-mother ossuied her that she oouM 
never expect happiness in Frwvcej] 
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appears very soon to have determined upon a return to Seotland, hopii^, by 
previous negotiation, to have won over her subjects to a willing omdienoe. 
She was admirably fitted by her beauty, her winning manners, and her acute 
int^ect to obtain the homage of all hearts could have resolved to sep- 
arate herself from the policy of her family even if she did not choose to con- 
form to the religion wmeh liad been so solemnly proclaimed by a vast majority 
of the Scottyi people assembled in parliament. It was determined in Sco^ 
land to send as an ambassador to Mary the lord James Murray,* the illegitimate 
son of James V. Murray wisely and bravely stipulated, in opposition to the 
remonstrances of the reformed ministeis, that his sister should be left free to 
the private exercise of her own religion. After the death of Francis, Elisabeth 
^0 sent an ambassador to condole with her, to assure her of the desire of 
England to remain at peace, but to demand her confirmation of the treaty^ 
concluded by her commissioners at Edinburgh. 

Again Mary refused to ratify this treaty till she had returned to her own 
kin^m and submitted the matter to her parliament. In her conferences 
with Murray, in whom slie seems to have finniy trusted, although he was in 
intimate correspondence with the English government, Mary, according to 
TVtler,* “did not scruple to admit that the amity between England and 
Scotland was little agreeable to her, and that, considering the terms of the 
league lately made betwixt the two realms, she was anxious to have it dis- 
solved.” “ Murray,” continues the historian, ‘ having secretly met the Eng- 
lish ambassador, insidiously betrayed to him everything that had passed be- 
tween Mary and himself.” 

Those who write of the secret transactions of this period, as imperfectly 
laid open by oflicial letters, have the craft of Elizabeth, the confiding sincerity 
of Mary, and the treache^ of Murray and his associates always ready for 
argument or Ulustration. It would be well to consider what the rupture of the 
amity between England and Scotland, .so desired by Mary, really meant. It 
meant a civil war in Scotland, which the alliance with England kept down. 
It meant the establishment of the French intere.st in Scotland under the policy 
of the Guises, which has been thus describeil by Tytler" : “ To put down the Hu- 
guenots in France, to encourage the Romanists inEngland and Scotland, to sow 
dissensions amongst the Protestant princes of Gennany, to support the Council 
of Trent, now sitting, and, in a M'ord, to concentrate the whole strength of 
France, Spain, Italy, and the empire against that great moral and religious 
revolution, by which light and truth were struggling to break in upon a system 
of long-established error, was the main object to which they directed their 
efforts.” 

That Mary Stuart was fully imbued with the desire to support this main 
object, and that Elizabeth Tudor was equally resolved to oppose it, may more 
satisfactorily account for the early liostility between these queens than the 
received theoiy that the govcnimcnt of England was “ constant in nothing, 
save in a desire to profit by the strifes and embarrassments of the Scottish 
people.” The able wiiter, Bruce,* who has so justly denounced this prevailing 
fallacy, says, with a distinct knowledge of the historical evidence, that “ there 
were two principles which consistently regulated the English policy in Scot- 
land during the time of Elizabeth. The one was, a determination that no 

f Many liistorums spell his name Moray.] 

This included a renunciation of Mary’i claim on the English crown. Mary might have 
consented had Elisabeth apeed to name her as her sucretisor, but this Elizabeth would not 
do. As Gardiner a says, *'She had a special dislike to fixing on anyone as her successor.” 
This was both a personal eccentricity and a shrewd policy.] 
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continental power should interfere by force of arms in Scottish affairs; the 
other, a aimiUr determination to uphold Protestantism and the Protestant 
party in opposition to that party which befriended Mary.” When the queen 
of Gotland desired to return to her native countiy, she was assuring the Eiie- 
lieh ambassador that she was most anxious for the friendship of Elizabem: 
“I, for my part, am verjr desirous to have the perfect and the assured amity 
of the queen, my good sister ; and I will use all the means I can to pve hw 
occasion to think that I mean it indeed.” She was telling Murray, in confi- 
dmce, that she desired to have the amity dissolved. 

Elizabeth, with a perfect knowledge of her real wishes, received the am- 
bassador, D’Oisel, whom Mary had sent to solicit a safe-conduct from the 
queen, eitlier on her voyage to Scotland, or should she land in the English 
dominions. He was also to ask for a passport for himself to pursue his jour- 
ney to Gotland. Elizabeth, with undisguised anger, refused both requests. 
"Let your queen,” she said, “ratify the treaty, and she shall experience on 
my part, either by sea or land, whatever can be expected from a queen, a 
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relation, or a neighbour.” It was the point of the renunciation of the present 
claim to the crown of England that made Elizabeth so resolved. Sir James 
Mackintosh** has pointed out that Doctor Kobertson” “confounded the right 
of succession with the claim to possession”; and that “the claim to posses- 
sion, asserted by the arms, supposed Elizabeth to be an usurper; the right of 
succession recognised her as a lawful sovereign.” Tliis most unwise preten- 
sion of Mary, thus reasserted by her refusal to ratify the treaty, was a re^ 
declaration of hostility, affecting the quiet of the English nation. The refusal 
of a safe-conduct had undoubtedly the approval of Elizabeth's ministers, who 
could not forbear to look with apprehension upon the return to Scotland of 
one so opposed to their general policy. Their conduct might be ungenerous, 
but it was not inconsistent. 

The indignation of Mary at this refusal was such as might have been 
expected from so high-.Hpirited a woman. Throemorton has rdated his inter- 
view with her on this occasion, and has reported her address to him, eloquent 
and slightly sarcastic. ^ 

When Mary saw him, she ordered her attendants to retire; “that,” said 
she, " if like the queen of England I cannot command my temper, 1 may at 
least have fewer spectators of my weakness.” To his reasons replied: 
“Your mistress reproaches me with my youth— it is a defect which will soon 
be cured — but she might reproach me with my folly, if, young as I am, with- 
out husband or counsel, I should take on myself to ratify the treaty. 1^60 
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1 have consulted the estates of my Tealm I will return a reasonable, answer. 
1 only repeat that I had the weakness to ask of your soverei^ a favour which 
I did not want. I came here in defiance of Edward VI ; I will return to 
land in defiance of his sister. I want nothing of her but her friendship; if 
choose, ^e may have me a loving kinswoman, and a useful nei^bour; 
for it is not my intention to intrigue with the dbcontented in her kingdom, 
as she intrigues with the discontented in mine.” 

The resolution of the Scottisli queen trium^ed over the tortuous policy 
of the English cabinet. T^ettcrs in the name of Elizabeth had been sent to the 
lords of the Congregation, admonishing them of tiie danger to which they 
would be exposed by the return of their sovereign, and advising them to 
divert her from her purpose by some bold demonstration of their hatred to 
popery and the renewal of their league with England; and at the same time, 
to alarm the Scottisli qu(«n, a squadron of mcn-of-war was collected in the 
Downs for the specious purpose of cruising against pirates in the narrow seas. 
Mary was not ignorant of the intrigue in Scotland, and suspected the object 
of the naval armament; still she determined to brave the danger, and when 
Throemorton waited on her before her departure, said to him, “I trust that I 
shall not need to come to the coast of England. If I do, then, Mr. Ambassador, 
the queen, your mistress, will have me in her hands to do her will of me; 
and if she be so hard-lioarted as to desire my end, she may do her pleasure, 
and make her sacrifice of me. Peradventure timi might be better for me 
than to live. In this matter God’s will be do!i<!.”3 


MAUY ENTERS SCOTLAND (l5Gl A.D.) 

On the 14th of August, 1561, Maty embarked at Calais on her voyage to 
Scotland. There was an evil omen in the wreck of a vessel before her eyes 
as she left the harbour. Brantome has recorded those touching displays of 
her feelings, which show how reluctantly slie quitted the country where she 
had moved amidst the universal homage of a gay court; where pleasures sur- 
rounded her on every side; and where there were no severe religionists to 
interpret the most innocent actions into evidences of immorality. Yet at 
that dangerous court — where female purity hael censed to be regarded as a 
virtue, and female prudence wa.s ridiculed and despised — this fascinating 
woman might have learned to forget that self-respect W'hich would have 
sliielded her from harm even amongst the most stem judges of human con- 
duct; and thus France might have Ixion to hi-r a cruel stepmother. She 
could now only look back upon its slion's as the seat of past joys and 
exclaim^ “Farewell, Franco!" 

Again, when the evening was drawing on, would she gaze, and say, “It 
is now, my dear France, that I lose sight of thee. I shall never see thee more.” 
Awakened at the first dawning, as she had desired to be if the coast were 
still in sight, she exclaimed, “Farewell, France. It is over.” On they went 
to the North Sea, when a fog came on, and they cast anchor in the open sea. 

It was this fog, according to some writers, ^ which prevented the galleys 
of Mary being captured by Elizabeth's cruisers. One vessel was taken and 
carried into port; but, says lytler,* “as soon as it was discovered that the 
young c|ueen was not on board, the prize was released, and pursued her 
voyage mto Scotland, The incident, however, demonstrated clearly the sin- 

P Among those who believe that Elizah«Ui really mount to intercept Mary are Ling^t 
and Creighton, < wliile Froude r strongly implies the desire, even if the courage were wanting.] 
H. W. — VOL. XIX, u 
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ister intentions of the English oueen.” The counternstatement, uixm the 
authority of Cecil, is that the small English squadron was in pursuit of pirates 
who were then cruising in the Scotti^ sea; that this squadron salut^l the 
royal g^eys, but det^ed one bamage ve^ suspected of having pirates 
on board. “ The conduct of the En^h conunanders towards Maiy’s vessels/' 
says Mackintosh, << “minutely corresponds with the assurance of Elisabeth, 
in her letter of the 16th of August, that she suspended her displeasure at the 
refusal to ratify the treaty, and had given orders to her naval officers which 
were equivalent to a safe-conduct.” 

Elizabeth says: “It seemeth that report hath been made to you that we 
had sent out our admiral with our fleet to hinder your passage. Your ser- 
vants Iroow how false that is. We have only, at the desire of the king of 
Spain, sent two or three small barks to sea, in pursuit of certain Scottish 
pirates.” 

Maty landed at the port of Leith on the 19th of August. She was re- 
ceived by a deputation, and conducted to the palace, or ^bey, of Holyrood 
— that seat of Scottish royalty whose chief interest is associated with her 
name, but of which a very small portion of the original building remains. 
Mary had been accustomed to grander pageants than now welcomed her. 
Mean hackneys, wretchedly caparisoned, waited her arrival. She went on 
to Edinbuigh, having no magnificence to show the hYcnch courtiers who sur- 
rounded her. Under the windows of Holyrood the citizens song psalms to 
discordant three-stringed rebecks, which kept the weary queen from sleeping; 
and the next morning when a popish priest was about to perform mass m 
her private chapel, he would have b<*en slain by the master of Lindsay and 
a furious multitude had not Murray placed himself at the door of the chapel 
and maintamed the principle for wliieli he had contended, that the queen 
should not be molested in the jirivate evereiac of lier religion. 

The fortunes of Mary Stuari and Elizabeth I’udor suggest the most re- 
markable contrasts, ( veil up to this period. W^hen Mary was in her girlhood 
she was married to the heir of one of the gieatest monarchies of Europe, 
When Elizabetli had scarcely reached her t^Muity- first year she became the 
object of suspicion to her sister ; was a clo&e prisoner under ap;jrehension of 
immediate death, and passed several years of durance and solitary anxiety. 
The taint of supposed illegitimacy was upon her, and hei succession to the 
crown was more than doubtful. When she came to the throne she had to 
decide upon heading an eeclesiasf ieaJ revolution that would make her the pro- 
scribed of Rome and the contemned of Rome’s supporters, or to support a 
system which had become odious in England. She threw herself upon her 
^ple — and she triumphed. When Mary became the widowed queen of 
France and returned to assume the role of Scotland, she found herself sup- 
ported by the great Catholic powers, but opposed to her people — and she failed. 
She had to bear the rough monitions of Knox, the ill-concealed hostility and 
uncertain support of her noble's, and the secret or proclaimed dislike of an 
angry nation. 

WTiilst the government of England was cariying out its resolved policy 
with reg^ to Scotland and all theie was strife and bitterness, Mizabeth 
was moving amongst her subjects with the love of the many and the fear of 
the few. Mary could depend upon no advisers, for the adherents to old 
religion were too rash in their weakness and the reformers too har^ in their 
strength. Elizabeth had the ablest men of the time as counsellors, who held 
to a settled principle of action without provoking hostility by capricious and 
passionate exercises of authority. Mary was the sovereign of a people amongst 
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whom the feudal tyrannies had not yet been held in subjection by the growth 
of profitable industry. Elizabeth gjovemed a community in which the strength 
of the middle classes had asserted itself against monarmical and ecclesiastic 
tyranny, and new chaimels of prosperity were teing opened wherever com- 
merce developed the pnermes of capital, and adventuious men went forth for 
the conquests of peace. The most protnic record of the first two years of 
Elizabeth’s reign sliows how remarkably the trauquillity of England was 
opposed to the turbulence of Scotland." 




OHAPTEll IX 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
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A SPECTACLE unpanillolccl— thcw two qiipwig In Albion, proud 
and wonderful crcaturuH of natun* wid evonta. Uotli were of liigh 
intellect. From M»rv wo liave vcn«w in French, of n eiiicority and 
dircclucas rare in the literature of that day. llcr letters arc spon- 
taneous and fervid expressions of (mssir.^ moods. From Elisa- 
beth, too, we liave verses, not cetierially poclP' nor musieally 
expressed, yet full of high feeling .and resolution. Her letters are 
clever, yet, on aeoount of their alJusions uiid antitheses, are far 
from clear, though concise and weighty ; in her expressions there is 
revcidod at times an insight into the inner relations between his- 
tory and ideas that is astounding. -Vox Kanke b. 


Mahy was now in her nineteenth yttar. She had been brought up in a 
court where the seipcnt too frequently lurked beneath the roses; treachery, 
falsdiood, and cruelty hiding tltcniselves under the covert of honeyed words 
and wreathed smiles, and where dissolutenes-s of manners prevailed. She had 
also been reared in adherence to the tenets and practices of the papacy. She 
was come to a country poor and senii-l)arb:irou,s, where deeds of violence and 
treachery were openly enact<;d; where the Reformation had breathed its 
sternest spirit, suiting itself to the people, whose struggles for independence 
had developed a character peculiar lo the nation; and where the reform^ 
clerCT^ led by John Knox, frowned upon the masks, the dances, the banquets, 
in wich the queen naturally took delight, as frivolous practices introauced 
from the licentious court of France. 

Between a sovereim and a people of such opposite characters long-con- 
tinued harmony could hardly be expected to prevail. Yet Mary’s reign was 
for some years happy and prosperous. For this she was indebted to her follow- 
ing the advice of her uncles and giving her confidence to her half-brother, the 
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prior of St. Andrews (whom she raised to .the di^ty of earl of Mar, and soon 
after to that of Murray or Moray), the head of we Protestant party and a man 
of ability. She also held occasional conferences with the ru^ed Knox, and 
bore his uncourtmus animadversions with no little patience. 

Yet all the while her fixed design was the overthrow of the reformed religion. 
In 1562, when some zealots presented a petition for the suppression of ^e 
Homan worship, she anmily replied that she hoped before another year to 
have the ma^ restored throughout the whole kingdom. On the 10th of May 
in the following year (ISKt) her uncle, the earilinal of Lorraine, read her letters 
to the council of Trent, professing her submission to its authority, and promis- 
ing if she succeeded to the throne of England to subject both kingdoms to 
the holy see. We are furtlKu- assuivrl Umt she was u subscribing party to the 
famous Holy League concluded at Bayonne in l.'iGfi for the extermination of 
the Protestants. Surely it is not possible that the intentions of Mary witli 
respect to religion could have e,sca|3ed the knowledge of Elizabeth and her 
wise minister Cecil; and was it not therefow! their duty to guard against her 
having the power to carry these designs into cfTect ? 

The queen of Scots, we have seen, laid claim to the throne of England; 
and supposing the ilivorco of Henry VIII not to have been legal, and the 
power of parliament to limit the succcasion not paramount, her claim was 
irresistible.^ The Catholics in general took this view of the case. On the 
other hand Henry, by his will, sanctioned by parliament devised the crown 
after his own children to the ia-iue of hi.s younger sist(ir the queen of France 
by the duke of Suffolk ; and many of the Protestants, such as Cecil and Bacon, 
favoured this line. The general feeling, however, was on the side of the elder 
or Scottish branch, and JClizabeth herself jss'ins to have viewed the queen of 
Scots as her true heir, though .she was probably secre-tly determined to keep 
the matter in uncorluinty as long as .she lived. By an act of great harshness 
and even cruelty she at this time put it nearly out of her own power to exclude 
the queen of Scots. 

The lady Catherine Grey ,2 next si.stor to the lady Jane, had been married 
to the son of the earl of IVinbioke, but on the fall of her family that time- 
serving nobleman had tlKnii divonied. Catlieriin; was afterwards privately 
maiTieil to tlu; earl of Hertfoid, .son of the pioiector. Her pregnancy revealed 
the scend, and Elizabeth, who could not !>ear that others should enjoy those 
tlolights of love from which she excluded liersclf, .sent the lovers to the Tower. 
A,s they were unable to ])rove their marriage the primate pronounced a divorce ; 
but their keepers allowing them to meet, the birth of a second child was the 
result. Hertford was heavily fined, and «letained in prison till his unhappy 
wife sank under the ill-treatment she received, and died. The legitimacy of 
their children was acknowledged in a subsequent reign. 

Shortly after her anival in Scothind Mary sent Maitland of Lethington 
to Elizabeth to propo.se a friendly alliance, but at the same time requiring to 
be declared succc.s.sor to the throne. Elizabeth insisted on the execution of 
the treaty of Edinburgh ; she declared that in such case she would do nothing 
to prejudice the rights of Mary ; but she said that her own experience when 
she was at Hatfield had convinced her how dangerous to the present possessor 
of power it w'as to have a desimated successor, who would thus become a 
rallying point for the disaffected. This was a subject on which all through 

[' l'\irthennorc, as we Iia^'e seen, Elizabetli’s own parlmnKjnt lind never specifically re- 
venira the attainder of her blood. Tlie reasons liave afreai^ hern shown.] 

P Lady Catherine was Elizabetli's heir according to tfenry VIII’s will in favor of the 
Suffolk line. But Elizabeth would not name her a successor.] 
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hrar reign Elizabeth was remarkably jealoiu, and thou^, as we haw eaW, 
die secretly favoured the hereditary principle, she never vrould declare h^eeu* 
The two queens, notwithstanding, kept up an amicable interoouree by 
letters, and at one time proposed a personal interview at York, which, how- 
ever, did not take place in consequence of Elizabeth’s vanity mid jealo^, 
according to those writers who take a delight in assi^ing little paltry motives 
to the actions of this great princess. To us the conduct of Elizabeth towards 
Mary at &is period seems to have been as cordial and friendly as was coi^tent 
with her station as the head of the Protestant party in Great Britain, and 
the obstinate retention by Mary of her daim to the crown of England. 


THE SUITORS OF ELIZABETH 

It was a curious circumstance that the rulers of the two British kingdoms 
should be both young women, both handsome, both single. Their hands were 
therefore naturally objects of ambition to foreign princes, and the disposal 
of them matter of solicitude to their subjects. The Englhb parliament were 
particularly anxious that their sovereign should marry, as her having issue 
would secure a Protestant succession, and preclude the collision which might 
ensue between the hereditary clahns of die descendants of Margaret and the 
parliamentary title of those of Mary Tudor, the daughters of Henry VII. But 
the masculine and arbitrary temper of Elizabeth had early brought her to a 
secret determination never to give herself a master, and tnougli die gave her 
parliament fair words, and cofjuotted with some of her suitors, there does not 
appear any reason to suppose that she seriously thought of marriage. 

When Philip of Spain had given up all hopes of obtaining the hand of 
Elizabeth himself, he put forward the pretensions of his cousin Charles, arch- 
duke of Austria, in the design of counterbalancing the influence of France 
in die British island. Some of Elizalx-th’s loading nobles were strongly 
ill favour of this match, and it coiitinui-d for some years to be the subject of 
discussion.*: 

The family connoction.s of this prince promised <H{Uiil supjiort against the 
rivalry of Francis and Mary; to his person, talents, and acquirements, no 
objection could lx; adduced ; but his religion opposed, if not in ihc opinion of 
the queen, at least in diat of her coun.sellors, lui iiiBupeiable obstacle to his 
suit. Elizabeth’s vanity was hideed flattered, and she iritiiiiated a wish to 
see the archduke in England. It was generally understood that he had 
resolved to visit his intended bride under an assumed character in November, 
1559. and in foreign courts an idea prev.ailed that the marriage was actually 
concluded ; but the ernporor conceived it beneath his dignity to proceed with 
80 much precipitancy, and oixsied a negotiation which defeated his own 
puipose. 

Though he was induced to withdraw his first demand of a church for the 
celebration of the Catholic service in Ixnidoii; though he consented that 
Charl^ should, on occasions of cereuiouy, attend the queen to the Protestant 
worship ; still he insisted that his son should possess a private chapel for his 
own use and that of his Catholic family. To this it was replied, that the laws 
of the realm allowed of no other than the e-stabli^ed liturgy, and tbuit the 
conscience of the queen forbade her to connive at the celebration of an idola- 
trous worship. So uncourteous an answer cooled the ardour of the young 

J rince. The emperor demanded a positive answer, and the queen replied, 
anuary 20th, 1560, that she had in reality no wish to marry. Charles imme- 
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diately turned his attention towards the widow queen of Scotland, and the 
subject was dropped without any expression of dissatisfaction by either party. 

While the Austrian was thus pr^erring his suit, John, duke of Finland, 
arrived in England, September 27th, 1559, to solicit the hand of the que^ 
for his brother Eric, king of Sweden. He was received with royal honours 
and flattered with delusive hojpes. To the queen he paid incessant attention, 
sou^t to win the goodwill of her favourites by his affability and presents, 
ana as he went to court, usually threw money 
amongst the populace, saying that he gave them 
silver, but the king would give them gold. 

To Eric, a Protestant, no objection could be 
made on the ground of religion ; finding, howevi > , 
that his suit made little progress, he grew jeali>us 
of his brother, and recalling him, confided his in- 
terests to the care of an ambassador. At the 
same time he sent to Elizabeth, October 3r(l, 

1561, eighteen piebald horses and several chests 
of bullion, with an intimation that he would 
quickly follow in person to lay his heart at her 
feet. The queen had no objection to the prffsent; 
but to relieve hensclf from the expense and em- 
barrassment of a visit she requested him, for his 
own sake, to postpone his jo'enoy tiU the time 
when she could make up her mind to enter into 
matrimony. At length his putience was ex- 
hausted, and he consoled himself for his flisiqv 
pointment by marrying a lady who, though 
unequal in rank to Elizabeth, could boast of 
superior beauty, and repaid bis choice by the 
sincerity of her attachment. 

Jealousy of the power of Eric had induced 
the king of Denmark to set up a rival suitor iu 
the person of Adolphus, duke of Holstein-Eutin. 

The prince was young, handsome, and (w .ieh 
exalted him more in the eyes of Elizabeth) a 
soldier and a conqueror. On his arrival, March 
20th, 1560, he was received with lionour and Enoush Abmoub 
treated with peculiar kindnes.'*. The queen made 

liiin knight of the Garter; she granted him a pension for life, still she could 
not be induced to l ake him for her husband. 

Wliile Charles, and Eric, and Adolphus thus openly contended for the 
hand, or rather tlie crown, of Elizabeth, they were secretly opposed by a rival 
whose pretensions were the more formidable as they received the united 
support of the secretary and of the secretary’s wife. This rival was the earl 
of Arran, whoso zeal for the glory of God had been stimulated with the hope 
of an earthly reward in tlic marriage of tlic queen. During the war of the 
Reformation lie had displayed a courage and constancy which left all his 
associates, with the exception, perhaps, of the lord James, far behind him; 
and as soon as the peace was concluded he presumed to apply for the 
expected recompense of his services. 

To the deputies of the Scottisli convention who urged his suit Elizabeth, 
with her usual affectation, replied that she was content with her maiden state, 
and that God had given her no inclination for marriage. Yet the sudden 
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departure of the ambassadors deeply offended her pride. 8he complained 
that while kings and princes persevered for months and years in thev suit, 
the Scots did not deign to urge their requests a second time. As for Arran, 
whether it were owing to his disappointment or to some other cause, he fell 
into a deep melancboty which ended in the loss of his reason. 

From foreim princes we may turn to those among the queen’s subjects 
who, prompted by their hopes or seduced by her smiles, flattered themselves 
with the expectation of winning her consent. The first of these was Sir 
William Pickering. He oould not l»Mt of noble blood, nor had he exercised 
any higher charge than that of a mission to some of the petty princes of Ger- 
many. But the beauty of his person, his address, and nis taste in the polite 

arks, attracted the notice of the 
young queen ; and so lavish was 
slie 01 her attention to this imex- 
pccted favourite that for some 
weeks he v'as considered by the 
courtiers as her future consort. 

But Pickering was soon for- 
gotten; and if disparity of age 
could have been compensated by 
political experience and nobility 
of descent, the earl of Arundel 
had a better claim to the royal 
preference. For some years that 
nobleman persevered in his suit, 
to the disquietude of his con- 
science and the disparagement of 
liis fortune. He was by persua- 
.•<i()n a Catholic, but, to please 
tlic queen, voted in favour of 
tlie Reformation; he possessed 
considerable estates, but involved 
himself in debt by expensive 
presents, and by entertainments 
given to his sovereign and her 
court. 

When at length he could no 
longer serve her politics or min- 
ister to her amusements, she cast 
him ofh and treated him not only with coldness, but occasionally with sever- 
ity. ’ Tlie mail who made the deepest and most lasting impression on her 
heart was the lord Robert Dudley [better known by his later title, earl of 
Leicester], who had Iwii attainted with his father, the duke of Northum- 
berland, for the attcinjjt to remove Elizabeth as well as Mary from the suc- 
cession./ 

motley’s 1‘OHTKAIT of llOHEItT DUDLEY', F.AIU. OF LEICESTEK 

There are few personages in English history whose adventures, real or 
fictitious, haY'e been made more familiar to the world than his have b^, or 
whose individuality has been presented in more picturesque fashion by chron- 

' He was forty-seven years old at tlie queen's accession. Prom papers in Haynee <* it 
appears that he was the great rival of Dudley. If we may believe a note preservedoy Cam- 
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icle, tragedy, or romance. Bom in the same day of the month and hour of 
the day with the queen, but two years before her birth, the suppc^ synast^ 
of their destinies might partly account, in that age of astrological supersti- 
tion, for the influence which he perpetually exerted. They had, moreover, 
been Mow-piisoners toother in the commencement of the rei^ of Mary, 
Md it is possible that he may have been the medium through which the 
indulgent expressions of Philip II were conveyed to the princess Elizabeth. 

His gra,ndfather, John Dudley, that “caterpillar of the commonwealth,” 
who lost his head in the first year of Henry VIII as a reward for the “grist 
which he brought to the mill” of Henry VII; 'lis father, the mighty duke of 
Northumberland, who rose out of tlie wreck of an obscure and ruined family 
to almost regal power, only to perish, like his predecessor, upon the scaffold, 
had bequeathed him nothing save rapacity, ambition, and the genius to 
succeed. 

But Elizabeth seemed to ascend the throne only to bestow gifts upon her 
favourite. Baronies and earldoms, stars and garters, manors and monopolies, 
castles and forc.sts, church livings and colhigt chanccllorships, advowsons 
and sinecures, emoluments and dignities, the most copious and the most 
exalted, wore conferred upon him m brcatliless succession. Wine, oil, cur- 
rants, velvets, ecclesiastical benefice.s, university headships, licenses to preach, 
to teach, to ride, to sail, to pick and to steal, all brought "grist to his mill.” 

His granchathcr, “the horse leech and shearer,” never filled his coffers 
more rapidly than did Lord Robert, the fortunate courtier. Of his early 
wedlock with the ill-starred Amy Robsart, of his nuptial projects with the 
queen, of his subsequent marriages and mock-mairiages with Douglas Shef- 
field ai’d Lettice of lissex, <if liis plottings, poisonings — imaginary or other- 
wise-y of his countlosw intrigues, amatory and political — of that luxuriant, 
creeping, flaunting, all-pervading existence which struck its fibres into the 
mould and coiled itself tiirough the whole fabric of Elizabeth’s life and reign 
--of all this the world has long known too much to render a rc'petition need- 
ful here. 

The inmost nature and the .si^cret deeds of a man placed so high by wealth 
and .station can be scon but darkly through the glass of conU'mporary record. 
Tliore was no tribunal to sit upon his guilt. A grandee could be judged only 
when no longer a favourite, and the infatuation of lilizabeth for Leicester 
terminated only with his life. Yet he had been charged with crimes sufficient 
to send twenty iiumbier malefactors to the gibbet. “I think,” said a most 
rmdignant arraigner of the man, in a publishcil pamphlet, “that the earl of 
Leicester liatli moiv blood lying upon liLs head at tliis day, crying for ven- 
geance, tlian ever had jirivate man Ix fore were he never so wicked.” 

Certainly the mass of misdemeanours and infamies hurled at the head of 
the favourite by that “green-coated Jesuit,” Father Parsons,® under the 
title of Leyceder’s Cotnmmweallh, were never accepted as literal verities; yet 
the value of the precept, to calumniate l>oldly, with the certainty that much 
of the calumny would last forever, was never better illustrated than in the 
case of Robert Dudley. Besides the leaser delinquencies of filling his purse 
by the sale of honours and ilignities, by \iolcnt ejectments from land, fraud- 

den* in ilia corrected copy of hia Annals, tlje earl introduced tlic use of coaches into England. 
In 1565 he travelled to Ine baths at Padua for relief from the gout. Aftervrards he fd! into 
disgrace for his participation in the design of marrying the duae of Norfolk to the queen of 
Scots, and from that time till his death (i^ruary Stfth, 1^0) was almost always confined by 
order of the council to his house ; not, as far aa appears, for any real offence, but as a dan- 
gerous person on account of his opposition to the designs of the ministers. 
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uleot titles, rapacious enclosures of commons, by taki^ bribes for matters of 

J 'ustice, grace, and supplication to the roycu authority, he was accused of 
oi^e various letters to the queen, often to ruin his political adversaries, 
and of plotting to entrap them into conspiracies, playi^ first the comrade 
and then the informer. 

The list of his murders and attempts to murder was {dmost endless. His 
lordriiip hath a special fortune," saitli the Jesuit, “ that when he desireth any 
womana favour, whatsoever person standeth in his way hath the luck to die 
quickly.” _ He was said to have poisoned Alice Drayton, Lady Lennox, Lord 
Sussex, Sir Nicholas Throemorton, Lord Sheffield — whose widow he married 
and then poisoned — Lord Essex, whose widow he also married, and in- 
tended to poison, but who was said to have subsequently poisoned him — 
besides murders or schemes for murder of various other individuals, both 
French and English. ‘‘He was a rare artist in poison,” said Sir Robert 
Naunton,* and certainly not Cesare Borgia, nor his father or sister, was 
more accomplished in that difficult profession than was Dudley, if half the 
charges against him could be believed. Fortunately for his fame, many of 
them were proved to be false. 


classic and legendary fiction, as well as with more authentic history, that 
the phantom of the murdered Amy Itobsart is sure to arise at every mention 
of the carl’s name. Yet a coroner’s inquest — as appears from his own secret 
correspondence with his relative and agent at Cumnor— was immediately and 
persistently demanded by Dudley. A jury was impancllcd—every man of 
them was a stranger to him, and some of them enemies. Antony Forster, 
Appleyard, and Arthur Robsart, brother-in-law and brother of the lady, were 
present, accorchug to Dudley's special request; “and if more of her friends 
could liave been sent,” said he, “I would have sent them”; but with all their 
nunuteness of inquiry, “they could find,” wrote Blount, “no presumptions 
of evil,” although he expressed a suspicion tliat “some of the jurymen were 
sorry that they could not.” That the unfortunate lady was killed by a fall 
down stairs was all that could be nuwio of it by a coroner’s inquest, rather 
hostile than otherwise, and urged to rigorous investigation by the supposed 
culprit himself. Nevertheless, the calumny has endured for three centuries, 
and is likely to survive as m.'uiy more. 

Whatever crimes Dudley may Lave committed in the course of his career, 
there is no doubt whatever tliat he was the mast abused man in Europe, He 
hi^ been dwply wounded by the Jesuit’s artful publication, in which all the 
misdee^ with which he was falsely or justly charged were drawn up in avidul 
array, in a form half colloquial, half judicial. The earl himself ascribed 
these calumnies to the Jesuits, to tlie Guise faction, and particularly to the 
queen of Scots. He was said, in consequence, to have vowed an eternal 
hatred to that most unfortunate and most intriguing princess. 

Nevertheless, calumniated or innocent, he wa.s at least triumphant over 
calumny. Nothing could sliake his hold upon Elizabeth’s affections. TTie 
queen scoraed but resented the malignant attacks upon the reputation of 
her favourite. She declared “before God ajid in her conscience, that she 
knew the Ubds against him to be most scandalous, and such as none but an 
incarnate devil himself could dream to be true.” His power, founded not upon 
genius nor virtue, but upon woman's caprice, shone serenely above the gulf 
where there had been so many shipwrecis. " I am now passing into 
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world/’ said Sussex, upon his death-bed, to his friends, “and I must leave 
you to your fortunes; but beware of the ppsy, or he will be too hard for you. 
You know not the beiast so well as I do.” 

The as he had been called from his dark complexion, had been 

renowned m youth for the beauty of his person, being “ tall and singularly 
well-featured, of a sweet aspect, but hi^ foreheaded, which was of no dis- 
commendation,” according to Naunton. The queen, who had the passion of 
her father for tall and proper men, was easier won by externals, from her 
youth even to tlie days of her dota^, than befitted so veiy sagacious a per- 
sonage. Chamberlains, squinis of the body, car\'f'rs, cup-bearers, mntlemen- 
ushers, porters, could obtain neither place nor I'avom' at court, unless distin- 
^shed for stature, strength, or extraordinary nciivity. To lose a tooth 
had been known to cause the loss of a place, and the excellent constitution 
of leg which helped Sir Christopher Hatton into tlio chancellorship was not 
more remarkable perhaps than the success of similar endowments in other 
coutemporaiies.f 


SUITORS OF MARY QUEEN OP SCOTS 

The hand of the other British queen was also sought by many. Tlie arch- 
duke Charles was a suitor to her also ; Pliilip offered her his son Don Carlos ; 
the king of Navarre would, it is sjiid, willingly have divorced his heretical 
queen Jeanne d’Albret to marry the queen of Scotland, to whom Catherine 
proposed a union with another of ^’or sons. Some of the petty princes of 
Italy also aspired to the widowed queen. 

Mary was differently situated from Klizabeth; (he latter had only her 
own inclinations to consult, while from the circumstance of differing in religion 
from the great bulk of her subjects, who looked up to Elizabeth as their 
protectress, Mary could not saftsly venture on any match which would not 
meet the approbation of that princess, who, as well as the Scottish reformers, 
was extremdy adverse to her marrying anyone but a Protestant. It was a 
delicate matter for Elizabeth to manage, as it seemeil an almost unwarrant- 
able interference in the concerns of an independent sovereign. 

- Still the safety of England and of the Protestant religion was paramount 
to all considerations. In November, Cecil drew' up instructions on this 
subject for Randolph, the English minister at Edinburgh, in which he stated 
the reasons that ought to influence Mary in her elioicc, viz., the mutual Sec- 
tion of the parties ; the approval of her own subjects ; the friendship of Eliza- 
beth, who he .said would not bo satisfied at a foreign match. He was desired 
to hint that “nothing would content Eliza belli so much as Mary’s choice of 
some noble person within the kingdom of hlngland having the qualities and 
conditions meet for such an alliance,^ and tlierewith be agreeable to both 
queens and both their nations.” 

Accordingly Randolph suggested Lord Robert Dudley, accompanied, it 
would seem, with some favourable prospects respecting the succession, Mary 
made an evasive reply, alleging that her friends would hareffy agree tliat she 
should “embaae herself so far as that.” Dudley himself, who aspired to the 
hand of Elizabeth, felt no great inclination for the Scottish match : but the 
negotiations for it still went on, and on the 5th of February, 1565, Randolph 
wrote that Mary was inclined to many him. But now Elizabeth began to 
fluctuate. “I see,” writes Cecil, “the queen’s majesty veiy desirous to 

'At this part is added, in Elizabeth's own handwriting, "Yea, perchance such w she 
could hardly think we could agree unto.” 
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have my lord of Leicester’ the Scottidi queen’s husband ; but when it eometli 
to the conditions which are demanded I see her then remia? of her earnest- 
ness.” In these words, written from one minister to another where there 
could be no intention to deceive, we have the key to Elizabeth's conduct in 
this intricate business. 


DARXLEY IX fSCOTI.AXB 

In the mean time Mary had tunied licr thougliLs to another English sub- 
ject. Margaret Tudor, queen of Scots, had by her second husbanci, the earl 
of Angus, a daughter, whom Henry VIII gave in nianiage, with an estate in 
England, to Matthew Stuart, earl of Lennox, when he was driven out of Scot- 
land by the regent Arran. Lord 
Damley therefore, Lennox’s eldest 
son, was on the father’s side of 
the blood royal of Scotland, on 
the mother’s of that of England, 
and being a Protestant might 
prove a formidable rival to Mary 
for the English crown. Mary with 
a view to this had kept up a cor- 
respondence with the earl and 
countess of Lennox. 

In the autumn of 1564, prob- 
ably by Mary’s invitation, the 
earl went to Scotland to ti^ to 
obtain a reversal of his attainder 
and the restoration of his estates 
anil honours; Elizabeth not merely 
giving h(!r permission, but recom- 
mending him strongly to Mary, 
whom at the same time she warned 
to take care of offending the 
Hamiltons, the present possessors 
of Lennox’s estate.s. Lennox was 
received with great distinction by 
his royal kinswoman ; she effected 
an accommodation between him and Chatellerault, the head of the house of 
Hamilton; and by inducing Lady Lennox to drop her claim on the earldom 
of Angus, she prevented any opposition from the potent house of Douglas. 
In the month of December Lennox was restored by act of parliament to his 
titles and estates. 

A marriage between Mary and Damley liad been for some time in treaty 
between the former and Lennox ; rumours of it were instantly spread, and it 

' In 1501 Elizabeth, with a view to bis marriage with Mary created Dudley earl of Lei- 
cester and Baron Denbigh. “It was done," says Melville, f “with great Bolemnity, the queen 
herself helping to put on his ceremonial (manilel, he sitting upon his knees before her with 
a great gravity. Ilut she could not refrain from putting her hand in his neck, smilingly tick- 
ling hini; the French ambassador and 1 standing bv.“ Could tliis be anything but {^ay- 
fulness, like her father's putting his arm round Sir T. More’s neck, like Napoleows pinching 
his favourite’s ears? She had said of him to Melville a little before tiiat “she esteemed him 
as her brother and beat friend, whom she would hare herself married had she ever minded to 
have taken a husband ; ljut being determined to end her life in virginity, she wished the queen 
her sister might marry him as meetest of all others with (for) whom she cotdd find it in her 
heart to declare her second person.’’ 
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may alw be that the English ministerB and possibly Elizabeth herself were 
not displeased at it. Mary was desirous of seeing Damley, and Elizabeth 
when applied to made no difficulty of letting him go to Scotl^d. He reached 
Edinburgh on the 13th of February, 1565, and on the 16th he waited on the 
queen at Wemyss castle in Fife. 

“Her majesty,” says Melville,; “took well with him, and said he was the 
lustiest (handsomest) and best-proportioned lang man that she had seen; 
for he was of high stature, lang and small, even and brent up (straight): 
well instructed from his youth in all honest and comely exercises.” He was 
in effect a tall, well-made youth of nineteen years,* who danced, played the 
lute, and had the showy accomplishments of the age. He pleased the eye of 
Mary; she took no time to ascertain the qualities of his mind, but fell vio- 
lently in love at once. He offered her his liand and heart without delay; 
she affected anger at his presumption, but secretly determined to espouse him. 

There was a man named David Bizzio or Ritcio, an Italian, who had 
come to Scotland in the suite of the ambassador d’ Savoy. He remained in 
the queen’s service on account of his skill in music; she raised him to the post 
of her French secretary, and made him her favourite. As the graces of the 
crown mostly passed through liLs hands he wa.s courted by the nobility; 
wealth came to him from various sources, which he displayed with the usual 
vanity of an uirstart, and his insolence augmented in proportion. The nobility 
therefore hated and despised him at the same lime; a suspicion also prevailed 
that he was a secret agent of the 

With this man did Darnley condescend to al]}[ liimsolf in order that he 
might employ his influence over the queen’s mind in his favour. This indis- 
posed the Protestant nobles to Daniloy; the open indifference which he man- 
ifested on the subject of religion alamuKl thc'm. Murray prognosticated that 
unkindness to Englaml would bo the result, and in sorrow withdrew from 
court. The queen, however, was resolved to persevere ; an agent was de- 
spatched to Rome for a dLspen.sation, and Maitland of Lethington was sent to 
inform Elizabeth and ask her con.sent. 

But the knowledge which the coimcil had now of the state of feeling in 
both kingdoms made them view the match as fraught with jxiril, and letters 
of recall were sent (April 23rd) to Lennox and his son, which they treated 
with neglect, almost with contempt. On the 1st of May the council met and 
determined that this marriage would be dangerous lo the Protestant religion 
and to the queim’s title, and that it was necessary to provide for war with 
Scotland if need should be. The able Throemormn was sent to Edinburgh 
to make known these resolutions, and in case of failun; he was to urge the 
Protestants to oppose the marriage unless Danilcy promised to adhere to 
the reformed religion. 

Murray, as we have seen, had withdrawn from court in disgust; but the 
queen, who knew of what importance it was to gain his appri^ation of her 
marriage, ordered him to repair lo her at Stirling. She there employed all her 
arts and eloquence to induce him to sign a paper recommending the mar- 
riage. He hesitated to do so, alleging that he feared Darnley would be an 
enemy to Christianity. “She gave him,” says Melville, “many sore words; 
he answered with hmnility, but nothing could I» obtained from him." A 
convention of nobles met a few days after (May 14Ui, 1565); the gifts and 
blandishments of Maiy had more effect on them than on her brotner, and 
many gave their assent to her marriage. As, however, some hesitated, an- 
other convention was appointed to meet at Perth. 

[‘ Mary was now twenty-three.] 
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Damley now mortally hated Murray aa the chief obstacle to his ambition; 
and religious and political motives caused Murray to resolve to prevent the 
marriage if possible. The former is said to have formed a plan to assassinate 
the latter; Murray is charged -with a design, in conjunction with Chatelle- 
rault, Argyll, and other nobles with whom he was associated, to seize Damley 
and nis father and deliver them up to the warden of the English marches. 
Each party, it is added, received information of tiie designs of the other, and 
Mary, taking advantage of the popularity which the good government of 
Murray had procured her, assembled a force, and aOTancing to Stirling, 
where the confederate lords were, obliged them to disperse and retire to thw 
homes. 


DABNLEY’B MAHRIAGB ANn THE REBELLION 

Mary had conferred on Darnley the titles of earl of Ross and duke of 
Albany, dignities appropriated to the royal family, and the dispensation being 
now arrived and the banns duly published, she gave him her hand (July 
29th, 1565) in the chapel of Holyrood House. The ceremony was performed 
according to the rites of the Roman church ; Damley, however, withdrew 
during the performance of mass. She ha<l agreed to give him the title of 
king, but wished to defer it till jiarliament should meet or till he should have 
attained his twenty-first year ; but the vain, headstrong youth would have it 
then or never, and .she was obliged to consent to his bi'ing proclaimed the 
evening ‘ before the marriage-day. On the day succeeding it he was again 
proclaimed, and though all the lords wore present no one said Amen; his 
father alone cried, “God save his queen!” 

Immediately after her marriage Mary outlawed Murray; she set at liberty 
Lord Gordon and made liiin earl of Huntiy, and she recalled Sutherland and 
Bothwcll, who were in e.xilo— all swoni foes to .Murray. When Thomworth 
came, sent by ]'llizab(!tli, to insist that she should do nothing against the 
Reformation in England, she gave an ambiguoas reply ; she did the same 
when warned not to make any change in Scotland; and when, as instructed, 
he urged her to drop her displeasure against Murray, she desired that there 
might be no meddling in the affairs of Scotland. She was, in fact, inveterate 
against her brother. She last no time in coLccting a force with which she 
drove him and the other lords to .seek refuge in Argyll. They soon after 
appeared in arms in the western counties. 

The queen in person led her forces against them, riding at the head of her 
troops with loaded pistols in her girdle. The lords made a rapid march to 
Edinburgh, but as the people there did not join them as they had expected, 
and the queen pursued them closely, they retired to Dumfries, still followed 
by their implacable sovereign, and finding resistance hopeless they crossed 
the Iwrders and sought refuge in England. Murray and Hamilton Abbot of 
Kilwinning repaired to London. In the presence of the French and Spanish 
ambassadors, Elizabeth, it is .said, made them declare that she not excited 
them to toke arms against their soverci^. When they had done so she called 
them traitors, and ordered them to quit her presence. They retired to the 
northern marches, where Elizabeth secretly supplied them with money and 
interceded for their pardon with their queen. Cliatellerault was forgiven on 
condition of his retiring to France, but Mary declared to Randolph toat she 
would rather lose half her kingdom than show mercy to Murray. The king 

‘ "She can w much prevail with him in anything that is against his will,” writes Han- 
dolph to Leicester, "as your lordship may with me to persuade that I should hang myself.” 
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and her ehi^ counsellors, Huntly, Athol, and Bothwell, were all hostile to 
him. ; 80 abo was Rizzio ; but what most weired with the queen was a message 
from her uncles desiring her not to pardon the banish^ lords. This was 
brought by Oemau, the bearer of the treaty lately cojicluded at Ba^ronne for 
the extirpation of Protestantism, to which she readily affixed her signature. 

A parliament was summoned for the 12th of March, 1566, in order to 
attaint the rebel lords, and to take steps towards the re-establishment of 
the papacy. 


THE MURDER OP RIZZIO (l5C6 A.D.) 

The execution of those projects, however, was prevented by the perpetrar 
tion of a deed which proved pregnant with calamity to the royal house of 
Scotland. Maiy had now ceased to love her husband ; the first fervour of her 
affection being over, she saw that he was devoid of every estimable quality, 
brutal in temper, and addicted to the grossest ir temperance. She therefore 
gave no heed to his urgent demand oi the CTown-matrimonial ; she treated 
him with neglect and even aversion ; all her favour was monopolised by Rizzio, 
with whom the jeiilous Damley now suspected her of improper familiarity.* 
" It is a sore ease,” said he one day (Februaiy 10th) to his uncle Douglas, " that 
I can get no help against that villain David.” “It is your own fault,” was 
the reply, “you cannot keep a eec’‘et.” Soon after a leame confirmed by the 
king’s oath and signature was formed between him and the lords Ruthven, 
Morton, Lindsay, and Maitland of Lethington; they were to put Rizzio to 
death, and procure him the crown-matrimonial ; he was to bear them “ scath- 
less,” to obtain an amnesty for the banished lorils, and to secure the Protestant 
religion. 

^is compact was made on the 1st of March, 1566, and on the night of the 
9th (Saturday) Ruthven, having risen from his bed of sickness for the purpose, 
and cased himself in his armour, the associates were brought by Damley up 
a private staircase which led to the apartment where Mary, now six months 

f one with child, was sitting at supper with Rizzio and Lady Argyll. ’The 
ing went in and stood by her chair with his aim round her waist. Ruthven 
entered supported by two men. He desired Ihnt Rizzio should quit the room ; 
the queen said it was her will ho sliould be there. Rizzio ran behind her for 
safety; a tumult ensued; the table was overturned; Rizzio was dragged out 
and despatched in the ante-chamber with fifty-six wounds. 

The queen meantime was interce<Jing for him, and a very indelicate con- 
versation took place between her and her husband in the presence of Ruthv^ 
respecting his resumption of his conjugal rights.’^ She then sent to learn the 
fate of Rizzio, and when she found that he w'as dead, she said, “No more tears ; 
I must think of revenge”; and she never was heard to lament him more. 
Bothwell and Huntly, when they learned what had occurred [after being over- 
powered in a fight with superior numbers while trying to come to Maiy’s 
rescue], made their escape from the palace by a window. 

On Monday (^e lltn) Murray and his friends came to Edinburgh. Maiy 
embraced and kissed her brother when she saw him, saying that “ if he had 
been at home he would not have allowed her to be so discourteously handled.’’ 

P Andiev Lang h dedares this charge incredible. Froudel thinks it possible that Maiy 
-was guilty only of great indiscretion with Rizrio.) 

[; He implied that Risaio was the father of the child she was then carrying, later James I 
of England. Mary is reported to have called her husband “Juda.s,” and to have said, "1 shall 
never test till I give you as sorrowful a heurt as I have at this present.''] 
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He wee affected even to tears. Maiy now tri^ her arte on her weak, unstable 
husli^d, and she actually succeedetf in prevailing on him to abandon his con* 
federates and make his escape with her the following night out of the pala^. 
They fled to Dunbar.^ The kbg issued a proclamation denying all knowledge 
of tile conspiracy. Bothwell, Iluntly, and other nobles repaired with their 
followers to Dunbar, and on the 19th the queen re-entered Edinburgh at the 
head of eight thousand men. The murderers of Rizzio were obliged to fly 
into Tile contempt and hatred which Mary felt for her worthless 

husbancTshe could not conceal; her whole confidence was now given to Both- 
well, between whom and Murray she 
effected a reconciliation. 

On the 19th of June the queen was 
delivered of a son [James Stuart, heir 
presumptive to the crowns of England 
and Scotland}. Sir James Melville was 
iiimiediately despatched with the tidings 
to Elizabeth. When he arrived, the 
queen, who had just recovered from a 
severe illness, was at her favourite 
palace at Greenwich. She was danc- 
ing after supper. Cecil whispered the 
news to her ; she instantly stopped and 
sat down, resting her cheek on her hand. 
At length she gave vent to her feelings 
in these words : “ The queen of Scots is 
mother of a fair son, while I am but a 
liarivti .st^ick.” 

Tile alienation between Mary and 
her Imsband increased from day to day. 
He found liiinself generally shunned; 
for to show him any attention was a 
sure moiie of losing the queen’s favour. 
Meantime the queen's visible partiality 
for Botiiwell gave occasion to rumours 
injurioas to her charaittcr, and an in- 
cident which occurred in the following 
October added strength to suspicion. 
She went to Jedburgh to hold u justiciary court for suppressing the disorders 
of the borders. Bothwell, whom she hau made warden of the marches, pre- 
ceded her by some days, and Wng wounded in a .scuffle with one of the 
borderers named Elliott, was conveyed to hi.s castle of Hermitage. 

The queen, having p.uased some d.‘iy.s in great anxiety on his account, took 
the sudden resolution of going herself to .sfX! him. Though the weather was 
bad and the roails in a wretched state, .she rode with a few attendants to 
Hermitage, a distance of twenty miles, and having assured herself that his life 
was in no danger, returned the same day to Jedburgh.* Her bodily exertion, 

P Froude.t rommentinff on this niiilniglit ride of 20 miles by a woman within 3 months 
of confinement, and her intense zonl in preparing resistance, says, "Wliatever credit is due to 
iron fortitude and intellectuai address must )>e given without stint to this extraordinaiy 
woman.”] 

1* Historians in general arc not good horsemen ; they have considered this journey as 
something much more remarkabie than it really was in a spirited, active woman of four-and- 
twenty, who was a most excellent horsewoman, and they have fancied that no motive abort 
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combined with mental uneasiness, threw her the next day into a fever, and 
for some days her life was despaired of; the vigour of her constitution, how* 
ever, triumphed over the disorder. 


THE MURDER OF DARNLEY (1567 A.D.) 

After her recoveiy the queen took up her abode at the castle of Craigmillar, 
near Edinburgh, and here the measure of a divorce was discussed by Maitlana 
and others; she made no objection but her unwilhugness to prejudice her son. 
On the 17th of December the ceremony of the young prince's baptism* was 
performed at Stirling, and thougli the king wus in the castle, owing to his 
own caprice or to the cqld^ss of the queen, lie was not present at it. 

On the other hand;' Bothwcll was appointed to receive the French and 
English ambassadors, and to regulate the ceremonial of the christening. 
Through his influence Morton and the other murderers of Rizzio were pardoned 
on the 24th, on which day the king left the court * and retired to his father’s 
house at Glasgow, where in a few days he was attacked by the small-pox. The 
queen, when she heard of his illness, sent her own physician to attend him. 

On the 20th of January (1567) Holhwell and Maitland of Lethington went 
to Morton’s residence at Whittingham, and Bothwcll proposed the murder of 
the king to him, saying “ it was the queen ’.s mind tlirit he should be taken away.” 
Morton objected, being, as he said, but just come out of trouble on a similar 
account; but finally agreed, providcil he had the queen's handwriting for 
his warrant. This, however, they were unable to procure; either they did 
not venture to propose such a thing to Mary, or she was too prudent to commit 
herself. 

From the time of Rizzio’s murder up to the iwesent date the queen bad 
shown no affection to her husband, and on the 20tli she wrote to her ambas- 
sador at Paris complaining of him and liLs father. The next day she set out 
for Glasgow. While there she feigned the utmost fondness for the king, yet 
her letters at the same time to Botliwell display the most ardent love for that 
nobleman. Her object was to get her hushaud into her poiver; in this she 
succeeded, and January Hl.st she brought him back witli her to Edinburgh. » 

The king’s infectious illness was a.ssigned as an imperative reason for 
lodging him out of the close and crow'deil palace of Holy rood, where his wife 
and his child resided. A lonely house called the Kirk of Field, situated near 
where the college of Edinburgh now , stand, s, but wdiich was then in the suburbs 
of the town, had been chos(*n for him by flic qu<‘eii’s physician, who is said to 
have preferred it on account of it.s open, airy situation, and to have fitted it 
up for the king’s reception. 

Here the queen visited him daily, and siwernl times slept in a chamber 
under that of the king. “ But many,” .says Melville,/ “suspected that the earl 
of Bothw'ell had some enterprise agaiTi.st liirii (Damley).” Upon the fatal day 
Murray — who. be it obseiwed, invariably managed to be out of the w'ay -when 
anything dou'btful and dangerous was to be done — absented luinsc'lf from the 

of an amorous one could possibly make the queen ride forty statute miles in one day I — 
Macpaulanb.”) 

[^‘The baptism was arcordinf; to Catholic rites, and, says Lang,* ''.Scotland saw for the 
lost tune the ecelcsiastics in their splendid vestments.”] 

[* According to certain rumours, Damley planned to seize the prince and the sceptre, 
and put Botliwell to death. Eitlicr his disroverv that his plot wus known, or his discoveiw of 
a counterplot to arrest and degrade him, and kiiniim if he resisted, may account for his sudden 
departure.] 

H. W. — VOI,. XIX. X 
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court under pretence that his wife had fallen sick in the country. This oppor* 
fiwft f^ ViBPtiAA is certain, and if we are to believe more questionable auUiotity 
— the zealous advocates of the queen— Murray, upon his journey, speak* 
ing of Damley’s behaviour, told a person in whom he reposed his chief con- 
duce that the king would not live to see another day. This same evening 
the queen with several of the nobles spent with her husband, whom she only 
left ‘ at eleven o’clock at night in order to ^ present at an entertainment in 
Holyrood House, which was given on occasion of the marriage of Sebastian 
Auvergnac, one of her servants. 

Atout three hours after her departure, at two o’clock in the morning of 
the 10th of February, the ancient pdace and the city were shaken by a violent 
explosion, and when people went forth to see, they found the bouse of Kirkia- 
Field utterly destroyed, and the bodies of Damley and his valet lying in the 
g^en without any marks of violence on their persons. The body of Darnley 
was carried to a house close at hand, was laid within a chamber, and kept by 
one Sandy (or Alexander) Drureni. 

MelviUe relates that on the morning of February 10th he went to the 
palace and found that the queen was keeping her chamber. He says: “The 
earl Bothwell came forth and told me he saw the strangest accident that ever 
chanced — to wit, the thunder came out of the sky and had burned the king’s 
house, and himself found lying desal a little distance from the house under a 
tree.” 

In this storj’ of horror nearly every point is still a my-stery.^ It has 
never been ascertained how Darnley was killed. According to one account, 
he was blown up in the house; but this seems to be disproved by the fact 
(witnessed by hundreds) that the Ixidy Inm* no marks of violence or outward 
hurt. According to another account, he was strangled in his bed and the 
house was then blown up to conceal the deed; but if so, why was the body 
removed to some distance, and placed undcT a tree in a perfectly sound state 7 
And then the previous strangling would be a useless process with a sick man 
in his bed and a train of guiijxm’dcr under him. Bothwell, unless he was 
absolutely crazed, could never fancy that the j)eo]ile would believe that the 
lightning had carried Darnley out of a window :iiid deposited him, without a 
bone broken, under the tree, and had then reduced the house to a heap of 
ruins, in which everything was buried except Darnley and hia attendant! [It 
has even been suggested that a secondary plot was at work, and while Both- 
well was preparing his murd<'r other conspirators blew up the house.] 

Never was an atrocious murder more clumsily executed. The elements 
had been quiet that niglit, and even an ignorant eye could detect the effects 
of a mine of gunpowder. Suspicion immediately fell upon Bothwell, but not so 
immediately either upon the queen or upon Morton and Maitland, and the 
others who were afterwards proved to have been accessories and in part 
active participants in the deed with Bothwell. Some light will be Arown 
on the horrid mystery by our narration of .succeeding events, and the reader 
will weigh the preceding facts which we have endeavoured to state clearly 
and without bias. In truth, our own mind is not made up as to the long 
and hotly debated question of the queen’s innocence or guilt in regard to 
her husband’s murder. 

Notwithstanding the popular accusation of Bothwell as being the chief 
murderer, Secretary Maitland, Morton, Huntly, Argyll, in fact all her minis- 

P Thooe who believe lier guilty say that tliia was by preconcerted signal.) 

Lang h ironically observes that if disc^ancies could be made to discredit an historical 
event as they do a ghost story, we might maintain that Damicv never was murdered at all.) 
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tsTB, and neaily eve^ person lluit app>roached her. not excepting even her 
brouer Murray, continued their close friendship with that desirarate num and 
joined together in maintaining his innocence. But several of them could not 
admit his ^ilt without proclaiming tiieir own. There is, at least, a doubt 
in favour of the queen — perhaps even in favour of Murray — but there is none 
as to the rest having taken part, more or less actively, in the murder. 

These very men, however, acting as the queen's ministers, issued a proc- 
lamation on me 12th of February, offering a reward of two thousand pounds 
for the discovery of the murderers. On the 16th of the same month pla- 
cards were set up in the public places of Edinburgh designating the earl of 
Bothwell and three of his servants as tlie murderers. No person, either of 
high or low degree, had courage to come forward in the face of the govern- 
ment. But in the dead of night fierce voices were heard in the streets of 
Edinburgh charging Bothwell as a principal, and the queen as an accomplice. 

Other persons, however, were luouied in the like manner; and no one 
pressed any specific charge, till Uamlcy's father, tlie earl of Lennox, at the 
beginning of the month of March, sent from Glasgow, where he was collecting 
his friends, to request the queen that such persons as were named in the 
placards should be arrested. He was answered that if lie or any would stand to 
the accusation of any of the persons so named it should be done, but not 
by virtue of the placards or at his request. 

On the 17th of March the earl of liCimox made a more formal accusation 
of Bothwell and others. On the 21st Bothwell was allowed by Mary and her 
ministers to get into his own hands the sirong castle of Edinburgh. On the 
28th of the same month an order was issued by the privy council for Both- 
well’s trial to take place on the 12lh of April.* Lennox, who is more than 
suspected of having liad a principal share in the murder of Rizzio and in 
other di.shonourable plots, complained of violence and injustice; and he wrote 
not only to Mary, but to Queen ElizalKith, to obtain a postponement of the 
trial, stating with some reason that the time was too short to allow him to 
collect his witnesses, and that he could not safely present himself where the 
murderers of his .son were not only at large but ki possession of power and 
favour. But it was detennined in spite of this remonstrance that the court 
of justiciary should proceed b) trial on the day fixed. 

Elizabeth, in a letter which does licr honour, entreated of Mary not to 
precipitate the proceedings in this manner; “For the love of God, madam,” 
says she, “u.se .such sincerity and prudence in this matter, which concerns 
you so nearly, that the whole world may have reason to declare you innocent 
of so enormous a crime; which if you coinmilted it you would be justly cast 
out of the ranks of princesses, and not without reason made the reproach of 
the vulgar; and sooner than that should befall yf)u I would wish you an hon- 
ourable grave than a spotted life. You see, madam, that I treat you as my 
daughter.” 

Lennox advanced from Glasgow to Stirling, on his way to Edinburgh, 
but here his fears overcame him ; he wrote his excuses, and then fled with all 
haste into England, where he was kindly received by Elizabeth. On the 
9th of April, before the trial came on, Murray, having with great difficult 
obtained the queen’s permission, set out from Edinburgh for France, Bfe 
took his journey through England, where he also was well received ; and 
he took care not to return until the course of events left all but the throne 

P This gave Lennox but fourteen instead of forty days, the usual tiine, to prepare for the 
prosecution. The accused mcanwhiic were at iibeity, and Jiothwell iiiinsclf actually sat oi 
a member of the privy council which arrant the tiwl.— KEiOHTUBT.e] 
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open to hla ambitioD. Yet his absence could hardly exonerate hini from 
MHmiriftn of treacherous dealing, for the cunning Maitland was his sworn ally 
and coadjutor, and he, and others equally devote to the earl, remained quietly 
at their posts till the vessel of the state was fairly driven upon the rocks. 

On the appinted day when the justiciary court opened Bothwell ap- 

E iared at the bar, supported on Uic one hand by Maitland, on the other By 
orton. No evidence was produced, no piowutor appeared, and Bothwell 
was necessarily acquitted; though by this time theic was sciiiccly a man in 
the kingdom but felt assuiod of his guilt. 

On the 14th of April, two days after this acquittal, a parliament as- 
sembled in a legular manner at I^lmburgh. It was opened by the queen’s 
oominishioners; but oti the 16th her majesty appeared iii peison, Bothwell 
carrying the sceptic Iwfore h(‘r. Tlic paihamont confaimed to the murderer 
all the estates and honours he had lecently receivt'fl, and at the same time 
all their estates and honours to the nobles who had acted with him or were 
wilting to aid him in Ins ambitious designs. 

No Scottish parliament at this time could overlook the great question of 
religion. The present ilrew up a bill for llu* K'nouneing of all foreign juris- 
diction in ecclesiastical affairs, and for eoiifiiming and latifying the Protes- 
tant doctrines an<l church government ; and the queen icadily gave the royal 
assent to this bill which Yiestowcd a constitutional sanction upon the re- 
formed chuich, and proclaimed a tot.il leiiuneiation of the authority of Rome * 
Bothwell was indefatigable in this pailum.eut, e\idently hoping to conciliate 
the prcacheis. During the sitting ol the parliament repoits got abioad of 
an intended mairiagc between the queen and Bothwell. 

If some rc“niarkabl(' details m Mclvillet aie honestly and correctly given, 
Mary was CMdently at this moment eoereed by the lufiiatily audacity of 
Bothwell, who was still m closi’ allunce with Maitland and all her ministers, 
and who was ijeiinitted by the m to menace he r tiue fiieriils in hei own palace. 
Iinmediali'ly aitei the iwing of iwiliaaient Bothwell united the It'ading mem- 
bers of that body, lay and eeclesustie, to an entiit imiiiint in an Edinburgh 
tavein,* and dc'elaicd to them hi^ jmijKi's* of maiiyinfr the queen. Ileieupon 
he drew out a bond lioni Ins )iocket, wlieieni, attei a lull n cognition ol his 
innocence ot the kite king's inurdc*i, he (Bothwell) was w’annly lecoinmendcd 
as a suitable match to lie i mallst^ m ease* she should eoi dc'seend to marry 
with a subject, and tlie bond luithei stated that the subsciibeis thereto 
jiledged thcnisehes to adv<nice the said niaiiingo at tin* iisk of life and goods. 
\’oluiitarily, or thiough teai, eiglit bidiojjs, nine e.uls, and seven loids sub- 
scribed the paper, winch Bothwell then ictuined to his jiockct. 

Four days after the signing of this bond Bothwell collc'cted about a thou- 
sand horse, uiuIct pritc'\t ol Borclci seiviee, and lay in w'ait for the queen, 
who was then letunnng fiom Stiilmg castle, whither she had been to visit her 
infant son.- Between Linlithgow and Echnbuigh Bothwell uicle up to her 


['Tlie strongest possililc pmuf of ]' >tljii(11\ luflunuo o\<'r tlic qii«en’>> miuil was given 
at this tune Mary, who nc^cr tnr a moment hsd •iwer^ed fioin her purpose of destroying 
the Protestant religion, who Iiad lately s.ibernlied tlw tieaty of Bayonne, assented to an art of 
parliament rapealing all laws adr irsi Ui the iLfuimii . awl ga mg their religion the safeguari 
of law — Keiobtley r] 

* The house was kept by one Vinslie Ileiin flic famous trunsaition was called "Ainslie's 
Supper’’— a name which was aftemurds .ipplied to the house or tay em lUffilt. [The bond was 
callra "Aindie’s Bond ”] 

PTo poison him, according to an outrageous charge made in the recently dlBcovered 
Lennov pamia It has been well said that Mary’s defence has been best seri cd by her lubid 
occuaen, who stop at uotlung.] 
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and took her majesty’s horse by the bndle. His men took the earl of Huntly, 
the secretary Maitland of Letmngton, and Melville, and letting all &e rest go 
free, earned them with the queen as captives to the stn^ng castle of Dvmbm. 
Huntly (though brother to iwthweira wife) and Maitland were certainly will- 
ing pnsoners— \iere plotters m the dark busini^; but after all that has been 
saul and wntten, there is some doubt whether the queen were not taken by 
surprise and force, and tins is Iho point most decisne of Maiy’s character, 
far more so than the Nubspqueiit act of marriage with Bothwell, 

If she went knowingly and niJliiigly she loaded herself with a ciushing 
weight of guilt and folly, but il she woie car’ied away by violence, the mar- 
riage would appeal, in the eyes of most woineTi of that time, as thi. only 
means of coveimg hei honoui Mehille,! who was, as we have seen, with the 
queen when she was taken, is not ^eiy eleai on this jiomt, he says, however, 
that Bothwell, after taking the <iueen's bndle, “boasted to inatry the queen, 
who would 01 who would not , yea, whether she wi uld hcrsell or not." 

Bothwell kept the queen fi\e da\s in that foitiess, dunng which none of 
her subjects made any oflorts for her lelease — a lemnikable fact, susceptible 
of at least two intei pretations eithei they believe d tlnit 'die was there willingly, 
or they wished to see Iwr utteilj di famed and luinod by a marriage with 
Bothw( II Tlie most ar ti\e of the nobles h.id eonspiicd to bring this about; 
Alaitlanil, who leniained with her in the c<istle continued to uige her to this 
slofi Maiy afteiwatds couijilaiiM 1 that, while under this thraldom, not a 
swoid was di.iwn foi hei lelitt* bit alKi lluii marriage a thousand swords 
flow from thou scabbaids to diive Bothwell Irom tin* countri' and herself 
from her throne On the 2qth of Annl the dinng niiin brought the queen 
back to Kdmbuigh c.istle and jilaeocl h(i in setimng lilierty, but she was in 
fact still in a snare, uitiie'y sunoiinded l>v cialty and remorseless men. 
“Aft<‘i wards,” sajs Mthille,! “the tmiit came to lahiiburgh, and thcie a 
mimlx'i of noblemen weie dr.iwu togitlui in a chamlxi within the palace, 
wheio they subsciibcd, all, th.at the maiiiage lx Iweiii the queen and the call 
Bothwell was aery imit, he Iwuig will fiieiuled in the Lothians and upon 
the Boidns, to pause good luU to bi* k(‘pt , and ♦’ion the queen could not but 
marrv him, seeuig he hud ia\islird her and lam with her against her will. I 
cannot tell how noi by what hw he paited with his own wife, sister to the 
eail of Huntly ” 

This hurried parting with his wile was one oi the most levoltmg features 
of Bothw'ell's conduct ; and yet, m tins resjiect, he was se ireely more infamous 
than his high-born wite linsdf, oi hii biothet tin eail of Huntly, chancellor 
of the kingdom and ginnliaii ol fin puiit> the laws' lie commenced a 
process m the consist oiy (omt of the iiopish aichbishoji ot St Andrews for 
a flivorce, on the jilei of consanguinity .ind his wiit , in collusion with him, 
sued her husband in the Pioteslaiil court ol cominishaiies of Edmbuigh foi 
a divorce on a chaige oi aduUerv She li id bee n pie\ lously gratihed by Both- 
well with a grant for lilc of the lands and town of Nether Hailes in lladding- 
tonshiie, and Huntly, her brotliei, continued m the closest intimacy with 
Bothwell, and was even pieseiit at his iimrruige with the queen Both the 
ecclesiastical courts proceeded with as much speed as Bothwell could have 
required, and on diffeient grounds passed sentence of divoice 

A few days after the queen apjK.vred in the court of session and there 
declared befoie the chancellor, the judges, and several of the nobility, that 
though die had been earned off and detained against her will in Dunbar, 
and greatly injured by the earl of Bothwell, yet considering his former great 
services, and all that might be hercsiftcr expected from his bravery and 
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alnlity, was disposed not only to foipve him, but also to exalt him to 
higher honours. Bothwell, of course, had made the best use of his bond 
aignftH by the bishops and earls and lords at “Ainslie’s Supper”; and it |s 
generally admitted that this document had great weight with Mary, who, it 
should appear, did not see it until she was at Dunbar And now the said 
great lords, spiritual and temporal, ^ho had signed the deed, got from the 
queen a written assurance that neither they nor flieir descendante should ever 
be accused on that account 

Resolving to have his new manuige performed m a strictly Protestant 
and Presbyterian manner, Bothnell commanded tliat the banns should be 
published in the reguUi parish church at Edinburgh. John Knox was tlien 
absent, but his place vias supplied by his friend and colleague Craig, who after 
some hesitation published the banns as rcquimd, and then protested fiom tlie 
pulpit that he ablioried .nid ( 1 < t<ste<l the intended maiiiage as unlawful and 
scandalous, and solenmly diaiged the nobility to use tlicir influence to pre- 
vent the queen from taking a sfcji which would covct her with mfamy. But 
the nobles were far indeed from any eliS])osition to make effoils m this way, 
the influence of the gre ate i pait ol tlieiii being mg iged to promote the match, 
and no complaint on then jiait lx mg made against it until it was completed 
and the eiueen irretnesably lost 

Bothwell was now created duke of Oikncy, and on the I'lth of May, only 
eight days after the dissolution of his fonuci marriage, he was united to flic 
queen, accoieling to the oidc*r of the lefonned leligion, mul not in the chapel 
of the mass, as was the kings mariiage On the same day, how^evei, the 
ceremony was also pei tonne d m piivate atcoichng to the Catholic foniis 
At the public edebiatioii llieie wis a gicat attemdanee of nobles A few 
days after, Du Cioc, the Piemdi ambassuloi, represents Maty as being m the 
extremity of giicf and clesjiaii “Ou 'fliuisdav the qiieem sent foi me, when 
I p''rcene'(l something sfi mge m the imituil kluiMoui of lira and her hus- 
band hhe attcmplol to e >.e w if md >.11(1, IJ you sen* me melancholy, it 
IS because I ilo not choose to lx* ducjliil — laeauie I ncvei will lx so, and 
wish for nothing but death This <lo<s not 'ook like an amorous bride 
who had eageih Ihiown herself into tli n ns of In i love r Envoys were sent 
to England and to I lante to comi miiiealt flu eiUccnS marriage, and to 
counteiaet the rumouis wliieh wrae afloat 

EliiSabeth, who hiul eeilamiv Ineii waiiicd Ixfonhaiid by Moiton and 
Maitlanel — the veij men who weie mosi aetivc in hi lugmg about the match 
— ^now prepaied to lend he i a^sistaiiee to the I’l m 1 iking up aims against the 

S ieen Morton, as has Ixcii obsuvcd, was aware' that by rummg Mary he 
ould gratify Eluibctli, and laise* his own paity to the management of 
affairs, and aftei the hpsc of a ftve short ye vis, when Munay, who was the 
hrst to step to grcatncbs liy Marj s f.vll, was laid in a bloody giavc, we shall 
see this same Morton, one of the muieleieis of lli/^io as of Damley, made 
regent of Scotland, under the protection of the English iiucen »» 

Sji inburue on Mari^ > Infatnohm for Bothwell 

Bothwell ns a conscientious Piotestant n fused to marry his mistress ac- 
cording to the rites of her chinch and she, the chosen champion of its cause, 

P According to Mcleillc; she tailed for a knife to kill herself nud threatened to drown 
herself She was ‘‘the most diaugul woiiiau of fate that m so little time without extremity 
of sidcness we hav e seen ' According to some this was dejection at her captivity and 
ram upon her person bv Bothwell according to others, it wm greatly conscienee, aeeorduig 
to Lang,!: It was ]ealous> of Bothwell’s a ife, who was still near ] 
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agreed to be married to him not merely by a Protestant, but by one who 
braore bis conversion had been a Catholic bishop, and should therefore have 
been more hateful and contemptible in her eyes than any ordinary heretic, 
bad not religion as well as policy, faith as well as reason, been abbrbed or 
superseded by some more mastering passion or emotion. This passion or 
emotion, according to those who deny her attachment to Bothwell, waa 
simply terror — the blind and irrational prostration of an abject spirit before 
the cruel force of circmnstances and the crafty wickedness of men. 

Hitherto, according to all evidence, she kad shown herself on all occar 
sions, as on all subsequent occasions she indisputably showed herself, the 
most fearless, the most keen-sighted, the most iv:uly-witted, the most high- 
gifted and high-spirited of women; gallant 
and generous, skilful and practical, never to 
be cowed by fortune, never to be cajoled 
by craft ; neither more unselfish in her ends 
nor more unscrupulous in her practice than 
mi^t have been exjjected from her training 
and her creed. But at the crowning moment 
of trial there are those who assert their belief 
that the woman who on her way to the field 
of Corrichie had uttered her wish to be a 
man, that she might know all the hardship 
and all the enjoyment of soldier's life, riding 
forth ‘‘in jack and knapscull” — the woman 
who long afterwards was to hold her own 
for two days together without help of coun- 
sel against all the array of English law and 
English statesmanship, armed with irrefni- 
gaUe evidence and supported by the resent- 
ment of a nation — showed herself equally de- 
void of moral and of physic-al resolution : too 
senseless to realise the significance and too 
heartless to face the danger of a situation 
from which the simplest exercise of reason, 
principle, or courage must have rescued the 
most unsuspicious and inexperienced of hon- 
est women who w:is not helplessly deficient 
in self-reliance and self-respect. 

The famous correspondence produeet.! the 
next year in evidence against her at the conference of York may have been, 
as her partisans affirm, so craftily garbled and fasified by interpolation, sup- 

f ression, perversion, or absolute forgery as to be all but historically worthless, 
ts acceptance or its rejection docs not in any degree whatever affect, for 
better or for worse, the national estimate of her character. Even in the exists 
ing versions of the letters, translated fn)in the lost originals and retranslated 
from this translation of a text which was probably destroyed in 1603 by order 
of King James on his accession to the English throne — even in these pos- 
sibly disfigured versions, the fieiy pathos of passion, the fierce and piteous 
fluctuations of spirit between love and hate, ho]jc and rage and jealousy, 
have an eloquence apparently beyond the imitation or invention* of art." 



! . 

Finial on Well Hall (Gable) 

(Sixteenth century) 


P Von Banke 6 says: "I would not say that every word is grnuine, but on the whole they 
are gmuine b^ond doubt ; the^ contain rirrnnistancos which none else could have known at 
that time, but have since transpired; no liuinau being could have invented them."] 
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MAET TAKEN PRISONER BY THE LORDS (1667 A.D.) 

As soon as the queen’s honour was inseparably connected with Bothwell, 
then Morton, Maitland, and the rest began to tslk a^inst the marriage, to 
revive die mournful fate of Damley and to insinuate tnat Bodiwell was guilty 
of that murder At first all this was said cautiously and secretly; but as 
soon as they ha^l seen the effects of such discourses and the great force diey 
could rely upon, they openly declared themselves, and three weebs after the 
marriage they flew to arms, ostensibly only to punish their colleague and 
brother assassin, Bothwell, to secure the poison of the young prince, and to 
liberate the queen from the control of her husband 

The confederacy of the lords was, m fact, explicitly declared to be for the 
protection of the queen and her son against the guilty Bothwell; but they 
had already determined to dethrone Maiy and crown the infant James. On 
the 6th of June, before any declaration was made, they attempted to seize 
the Queen and Bothwell in Borthwick castle, about eight miles southeast of 
Edinburgh; but the eail easily escaped, and after him the queen, disguised m 
male attiie, lode without stopping, on a common saddle, to the castle of 
Dunbar The confederates coimteimaiched upon Edinburgh, where the 
popiflace joined them It was s(ill jepoited that the life of Mnce James 
was in danger, though the eail of Mar, who had joined the confederacy, had 
him in iH-ifict safety in Stilling castle 

The confederates assumed the power of goveinmeiit, issuing proclama- 
tions as if the queen had be( n already dethroned Still, w ith the exception of 
the lower orders, few flocked to then standard 

The queen in the mean while summoned hei faithful subjopfs in the ad- 
joining counties, and by the end of two dajs two thousand fighting men from 
the Lothians and tin Mers« gaihered lound her standaid at Dunbar. Here 
she ought to hasp remained — foi the lastle was almost impregnable, the con- 
federates had little oi no aifillei>, and their force wa* i.ol inei easing so rapidly 
as her ow n But the (lueen, w ho was .dwavs bold and decisive in the face of 
such dangfis as these, and wlio loukl not ha\e foigotlen how tlie lords fled 
before lipi ill the RoniKl-aboul Raid. uHuhed out of Dunbar towaids Edin- 
burgh on the 14th of June Sh< halted at Gladsmuii, wlcre she caused a 
pioclamatioii to be read to lai little aimy, cxiiosing the professions of the 
insmgents, (iedanng that liei late maniage with Bothwell had been contracted 
imd Boleiniused with tlie (onsent and at the persuasion of the chiefs of the 
insurrection, as tiieir own liandwiitmgs tcBtitied. and afliiming tliat though 
they affected tn feai foi thr s.ifefv of hei son fwho was m (heirown possession), 
wt they only aimed at oierthi owing her and fiei jiosteiily in order that they 
themselves might enjoy the supienic jsiwer Tliat night she lay at &ton 
On the following moining, hunda>, the 15th of June, exactly one month 
after her maniage, sic advanoid to I’.iilieiiy Hill The insurgents had ad- 
v^jiced from Tiidinbuigli in meet 1h i oiid stood in battle array in two divisions, 
wiP one eommanded b> (he eail of Moiton, the other by the earl of Athol. 
While the two armies stood thus m presence of each other, the aged Du Croc 
advanced to the insuigents ami endeavoured to effect a peaceful accomraoda- 
tion Bothwell sent a herald offenng to jirove his mnocenee by the old 
ordeal of single coinb-it Two of the insurgents successively accepted the 
chahen^, but Bothwell objected to both as being of inferior rank. 

During this idle bravadoiiig the foiee of the confederates was increased by 
arrivals from Edinburgh, which was only about five miles in their rear, and 
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eymptoms of dibaffection were oi^rvcd among the queen’s troops The 
crisis is desenbed in \ery different ways. Some say that BothweU’s heart 
f^ed him — that after demandmg a promise of fidelity from the queen he 
mounted his horse and galloped away for Dunbar (n<.rle, leavmg her to fail 
mto the hands of her enemies and (Wideno addb, that the nobles, with 
Morton, gave him secret notice to provide foi himself by flight, lest lieing 
taken he might impeach them of the part they ha«l had iti the Darnley murder. 
Bothwell passed away w ith the consent of the insurgent lords »» 

Mary took leave ot hei first and last masUr with passionate anguish and 
many parting kisses, but m face of his tiMimc'' ''ud in hearing of the cries 
which burst from the ranks demanding her death by fire as a muiilereeiS and 
liarlot, the whole heroic and passionate spii'i ot Ihi woman, represented by 
her admireis as a spiritless imix'tilc, flamed out in responsive threats to have 
all the men hanged and triicifled in whose power she now stood helpless and 
alone She grasped the hand of Ixird Lmdsav as he rode beside her and 
bwore “by this hand” she would “h.avc his head lor this ” In Ddmbuigh she 
was received by a yelling mob, which flaunted befoie her at each turn a ban- 
ner leprofaeiiting the corpse of Darnley with her child beside it invoking on 
hi!b knees tlie ntuhulion of divine ]ustice Fiom the violence of a multitude 
in which women of the worst cl iss wiie more furious than the men, she was 
bhclteicd in the house of the pioiost, whoie she lepeatedlyahowcd herself at the 
window, appealing aloud with di^'l \ oiled Inn and diesb to the mercy which 
no man could look upon lui and f fuse » 

"When she arosi in tlie nioniing the first object that mot her ryes W'as the 
same disnuil bniinei As soon is she was abk she semt Maitland to request 
that the (‘stites ol the realm might lie summoned forthwith, as she was will- 
ing to submit to thou dc (< i iiiiiation — she l« mg piesont and heard m defence 
of her own cause lint it did not suit Moiton and his ceinfe delates to adopt 
this legal com sc ind on the following fieiiiiig they hiirned her under a 
strong guaid to the < istle of Lochlo\e*iJ, situated on an islet m the loch or 
lake winch beais that iiaini,iii Kinross-shiie Maiy was ticated with c\ces- 
bivc haishniss in tins her fust jilaee of captm' j, and the whole conduct of 
the eonfcdciato loids was contiaiy to (he egieemcnt upon winch the queen 
plated heiself in their hinds at C'nkiiy Hill 

It was not long bcfoie Bothwell hid fled the kingdom foiever On the 
26th of June there w is issue d an ict ol the pm v c ount il for apprehending him, 
he being charged with the niuulei ol Danilcy amt with lavishing the queen’s 
peisoii and enfoicing liei to inuiy him (this w is in ^ manner declaring the 
eiuecn innocent), ancl they offeical a leward o' a thousand erowns to anyone 
that should bring (he traitor .end laMshei (i Lelinbuigh If they had really 
wished to have Bothwell there they would have pursued a ve'ry different 
e.ourse and left him much less tiuic boine twenty days after the queen’b 
impribonment in Loclileveii Bothwell quietly letiii'd by watei from Dunbar 
castle into Morayshire wheie he stayeel some time lie next sought shelter 
in his dukedom of Orkney, but he was refused acbnittarice into his own castle 
there by his own keepci or lieutenant But he fled to the coaht of Norway, 
where he was aftei a few months taken by (ho Danisli govc irmient, who con- 
sidered him as a jiiiate, and tliiew him mto the castle of Malino, where he is 
said to have gone mad 

At the point of death, nearly Ic n years aftei (1576), he is said to have 
solemnly declared upon his oath that he hunself committed the murder of 
Darnley by the counsels of Munay, Morton, and others, but this pomt, like 
most of the rest, is mvolvcd m doubt and obscurity, and Bothw ell’s clymg 
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declaration or testament, as it ivas called, was purposely kept out of sight by 
Elisabeth, mto whose hands it fell 

The insurgent nobles seized all the queen's plate, jewels, and other mov 
afales without anythmg like a legal authority The confederates now assumed 
the title of the “lordb of the secret coimcil " They seized Gaptam Black- 
adder and a few very obscure persons The captain was condemned and 
executed for Darnlcy’s murder, but at his death he would no ways confess 
himself guilty Four others by orders of the lords of the secret council were 
“ironed and tormented,” then tned and executed, but the lords did not find 
it convenient to publish either their trials or their confesbions 

At the same time these cunning workmen threatened the French court 
that if it made any effort in favour of the captive queen they Viould tilirow 
themselves wholly into the arms of the Lnglish and, peradventurc, make Mary 
taste of sharper pangs Thus abandoned by all, and beset with dangeis 
and threats of diatli and woise, th( captive queen, on the 24th of July, put 
her hand to a deed by which sht resigned Uie crown in favoui of the baby 
James, then about fourtet n months old At the same time she was forced 
to sign a commission appointing her half-brother Murray to be regent during 
the minority of her son 

Now was tlie time for the ( irl of Murray to return to Scotland, but he 
was careful to take Ijoiidon on his way Mmray left London on the 31st of 
July, about a week after Ins sistei hul been made to sign the deeds m Loch- 
leven castle When lu n uhed Berwick he was met by a deputation from 
the lords, when he reichctl Ldmbmgh on the llth ol \ugust he was received 
with all honour vnd lov by Moiton lluthvui (son of the murderer of Rizzio), 
Maitland, John Knox and all the pii «hus It vvis fvidiiitly not without 
calculation tint tlw islute Miiiiiy did not uiivi till iftir th( coronation of 
his nephiw lint previous ceuiiioiij li id bes ii pirfoimid it Stirling on the 
29th of July About tin tiiK'dle ot August Muii ly, with otlieis, went to 
Loclileven whin he held a long cmiinuci with M uj in which he told hci 
all her bail government iiid left her Ihit mglit vuth no hopes of life and 
desiicd hei to si ek Ood s im ic v whieli w is tin oiilv u fugi she eould exjiect ” 

On thf 2inl of August he v\ is pioelmned ngenl On the 30th of Sep- 
tember being iidcel by Mentor , tin regent got possessiem of the stiong castle 
of Dunbar Soon after In heaped flesh honouis and emoluments upon the 
murderer Moiton He lestoicel him to the eithcc of chancellor, which he had 
forfeited by keeping tiic dooi while Ruthveii and his sitcllites muidcred 
Rizzio and to tins Ingli legil o/hee bv a euiious eonibination, he added that 
of lord Ingh-adnmal which was left vacant by the flight and attainder of 
Bothwell Morton, eh incellor and high-oelmii il, was also made sheriff of the 
^ires of Edinburgh and Haddington, onel received sundry other emoluments 
He accompanied the regi nt on an exiieditiou to the south, where, under pre- 
tense of punishmg the inoss-tioopeis on the Borelcrs, they took vengeance on 
several districts which had manifested an affection for the captive queen 

If this curious revoldticMi had been conducted with any attention to con- 
stitutional forms, a parliiincnt would have beam called at least six months 
earhw, but at last Murray as embled one at Ldmburgh on the 15th of De- 
cember m order to legalise the lecent changes All the acts which had been 
passed m 1^ agamst the papacy were revived, and new statutes m accord- 
ance With the spirit of the times were added to them 

On the 3rd of January four obscure men, servants and retainers of Both- 
vrell, were executed for assisting m the murder of Damley it is said that they 
all acknowledged their guilt and acquitted the queen »» 
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MABY’s flight to ENGLAND (1668 A.D.) 

It majr be asked, How did the ^ueen of EsglaDd act all this time 7 The 
reply is highly to her honour. Elizabeth’s notions of the majesty of kings 
were high, and she was little pleased with the example of subjects rising 
up against their sovereigns. She moreover regarded Mary as a kinswoman 
and as the presumptive heiress of her crown. On the intelligence, tliereforc, 
of her captivity she despatched Throemorton <o Pcotland to exert himself in 
her behalf; she menaced ; she even pro^nssed to (lu- French govemiuent to put 
a stop to all traffic with the lebels, as she styled them, and their abettors. 
“No council,” writes Cecil, “can stop her majesty from manifesting her mis- 
liking of the proceedings against the qumt of yf-ots.” She ran the risk of 
.seeing the lords throw llieniselves into the arm.-, of Frsmcc; and when the 
Hannltons, Ilimtly and otliers confederated against the regent and in favour 
of the queen, she gave them encouragement through 'rhroemorton. 

But though Huntly and .several of Mary’s partisans had attended the 
Scottish parliament aiid supported the measures introduced, their jcaloiuy 
of the regent .soon aiTa 3 ’ed them agaiii in arms. They opened a conununication 
with Maiy, who appointed the duke of Chatellerault to be her lieutenant. 
Murray meantime visited her agfuii, and she proposed, in order to quiet all 
fe.ar 8 re.speeting Bothwell, to marry his half-biother George Douglas, son to 
the lady of Lochli'ven, a 3 ’outh of eighteen years of age, for whom she had 
begun to spread her .snares. Murray objeeied to his humble birth, so far 
beneath her rank. It was all, however, but a scheme of Maiy’s to conceal her 
raal design. She had giM'ii .'unorous eiieo.iragement to Douglas to induce 
him to aid her to escape. On the 2.)lh of March, I.IGS, having changed clothes 
with the laundres.s who used to come from a village near the lake, she got into 
the l>oat; .she liad nearly leaelied tiie shore wlien one of the boatmen went to 
raise her muffler, sa 3 'ing, “Let us .sw* Mliat sort ol a dame this isl” She puc 
up her hand to picATiit liiui ; its whiteness rai.'-" . (heir suspicions; they refused 
to land her and carried lier liack to the island, but diil not betray her. 

On the 2nd of May slie wa.s inoie fortunate: wJ'lh- Lady Douglas and her 
eldest son were at sujiper, a youth called the little DougLas stole the keys of 
the castle. Mary luLstciKsl to a Ixiat tiiat lay ready; Douglas locketi the 
castle gate on the outside aufl flung (he keys into the lake as they rowed 
across it. On the shore Mar 3 ' wa.s met l)y (h'orge Douglas, Lord Seton, and 
others. She mounted a lioivse and nsh (<> Jjord Sidoii’s house of Niddry, and 
having rested tiiero for tliree houns .she mounted again aud rode to Hamilton, 
where she was receiveil by tlie nobk-s < f her party at the head of three thou- 
sand of their followers. Her first act was to protest against the instruments 
she had been rompelk’d to sign Avheu in piLson, which w'ere pronounced illegal 
by the nobles presi'nt, many of whom had declared the direct contrary in 
the late parliament. 

Murray was meantime at Glasgow with only hi.s ordinary train; some of 
his friends advised him to fly to Stirling, but he was too prudent to take such 
a course. He amused the queen for a few days by negotiation, during which 
time he assembled a force of about four thousand men with which ho resolved 
to rive her battle. Though the ro 3 'al troops were double the number, their 
leaders wished to wait the return of Huntly and Ogilvie, wdio were gone to 
the north to assemble their vassab. Meantime thi'y proposed to puwie the 
queen for security in tiie castle of Dumbarton; but on tlicir way thither 
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(May 130i) the re^t brought them to action at a place named Langside Hill 
and routed them m the space of a quarter of an hour, 

Mary, who from an adjacent eminence viewed the fight, eaw at once that all 
was lost; she turned, uiged her horse to speed, and having failed in an 
attempt to reach Dumbarton, rode without halting to PiiTidr enimn abbey near 
Kirkcudbright on the Solway Firth, a distance of sixty Scottish miles. Lord 
Herries and a few others, among whom was the French ambassador, accom- 
panied her flight. 

What was this wmtehod princess now to do? To make her escape to 
the Highlands was difficult, if not impossible, and the toils and privations 
she might liave to imdcrgo when she reached them were not easy to appre- 
ciate; to escape to France was equally diffi- 
eiill, and pride forl)a(le to appear as a fugi- 
tive wliere .she had reigned a queen, and 
tile pros{M‘ct of being shut u]) in a nunnery 
(the courw* which the French government 
had proposed for lu'i-) was probably not an 
agreeable one: an ignominious death in all 
I>ro))id}iUty awaited her if she fell into the 
liaiuls of licr enraged subjects. 

Tliere remaiiu'd but one coui'&e, a flight 
into Knglami. Flizabeth had of late exerted 
heixdf uannly in lier favour and might bo 
disiKMnl to assert her cauw': slip therefore 
directed Ileiric.s to write* (May IStli) to 
liowther, the governor of Carlisle, to know 
ii she might pome tliithei' in safety. She 
did not. hoxiover, venture to wait for a 
ipply: fearing to tall into the power of h(>r 
eneiiiies, she eiiiita'-ked next <iay with Lord 
Heiries and about txvenfy atbaidants in a 
fishing boat and lainieci at AVorkiiigtoii. 
Th<' gently of llie xlrinity conducted her 
witliall dueiespect to CockiTinouth, whence 
Lowthci brouglit her ti) Carlisle. Bhe had 
little or no money, and not even a change of 
clothe-,' xvlien sIh* landed in England. 

Mt. Orgusil Castli,, Jwisly Marj lost no time in xvriting to Elizabeth; 

.she ivciiiircd to be admitted to the queen's 
presence anil to berebtored to her authonly by force. The EngILsh council 
took the case into iiiost grave and solemn' consideration; they weighed the 
arguments on all sule.s: they viewiHl the dangers likely to arise to England 
and to Protestantism hi general ; tliey saw ispial peril in suffering to 
go to France or Spain or ictuni to Scotland; they decided that she should 
be detained for the pre.seiit in EuglaiKle 

The great mieasinobs of Elizabeth as to any communication between her 
royal prisoner and her o\x ii subjects yirofcasuig the ancient religion is a vei^ 

[‘ When Elizabeth heard of her eondition she sent her some elothinR. When the parcel waa 
ppen^ it contahied " two tom shifts, two pieces of black vel\ct, two pair of shoes, and noth- 
ing else. Sir Francis KnoUys, who brought this munificent gift, was driven by shame to 
say ‘that her highness’ maid had mistaken and sent such things neccssarj’ for such a maid- 
servant aa she was herseK.” Was it insolence, or parsimonv, or carelessness which led to 
such an extraordman; breaeli of eourtesy ? Whichever it might be, it betokened ill for Efiza- 
beth’s hospitality.— CiotionTON.ifrf] 
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sj^nificaT^t feature in the histon. Lord Scrope, the irarden and wvemor of 
Cariiale, waa deroatched from Cork nearly at the same time as I&oUys, and 
they both waited upon Queen Mary in Carlisle castle, apparently on the 28th or 
29tn of May. They delivered their sovereign's letter, in which Mary was 
told that Elizabeth could not honourably receive her into her presence until* 
she was cleared of all suspicion of being concerned in Darnley’s murder. 
Mary had expected a different treatment. She solemnly affinned to Scrope 
and Knollys, that both Maitland of licthington and the lord Morton had been 
concerned in the murder of her husband, as could well bo proved, altliough 
now they would s<«',m to pro.secute the murderers. 

Lord Herries did little good with Elizalieth, w l.o induced him, in a man- 
ner, to appoint her judge or arbitrator betwren Mary and her subjects. At 
his solicitation, liowover, the lOnglLsh queen thought fit to send an agent, Mid- 
dleniore (or Meddlomore), into Scotlarxl, to .slop the civil war there; for 
Mary’s partisans, though .sorely pimsed and p(>rsf‘e'iled, were not wholly dis- 
couraged by the battle of Laug.sidc, and the earls of Huntly and Argyll were 
up in arms in her favour, ihit as .soon as Middlenuire got across the Bordere 
he hastened rather than retarded MmTay’.s business and encouraged the regent 
in his energetic measures against thos<‘ who favoun'd tlie quciin. 

On the 21st of .lune (he Scottish «iueen wrote a striking letter to her sister 
and cousin, wliich was forwarded to Loudon by means of a gentleman who 
had iieen despatched by the Fren-h court to .ascertain the real situation of 
the fugitive and the manner in which she was treated in I'Jnglancl. Here the 
captive complains that Middlemorc, who was sent as was preieiidod as a safe- 
guard (o h<‘r faiiiiful subj('c1.s, had allied Iiiins(>lf with her caiemies, who in 
her presence had destroyed tlus hoase of one of her principal l)arons, and who 
were now treating her frieixls and adhcront<- more harshly than evitr. “And 
I entreat you, as j'ou see '\hat are the effeels, do not make an unequal com- 
bat, they being armed and I destitute ; on the contrary, seeing the dishonour 
tliey do iiKi, make up your mind to assist me or let me go; for, witliout waiting 
for their giving me a third assault, I must suppliwite both tlio king of France 
and the king of Spain, if you uill not have ivgard to my just quarrel; and 
they, resbiring nu; to my ]»la(>e, then will 1 m.iue you knoM' their falsehood 
and my innoceneo: for if you let (Ik'Hi coiniuer the country first, and then 
come to accuse me after, what shall 1 have gainefi by submitting iny cause 
to you? I blame no one; but the very worm of tlu; earth turns when it is 
trodden upon.” 

Sir Henry Nori-i.s wrote from I'aris to warn fVeiJ, on the authority of an 
.‘inoiiymous informer, tliat tlie queen’s m-ije.'ily “ilid now liold the wolf that 
woultl devour lier,” and that “it is cou.sjnred betwixt tlie king of Spain, the 
pojje and tlie I'^rencli king that the ciueen s inaje.sty should be destroyed, 
whereby the queen of Scots might succeed her majesty.” 

This alami, considering wliere Mary llu-n was, w.as rather ridiculous, yet 
scarcely more so than some of the hundred other stories wliich followed in a 
crescendo of horrors, and which never ceased till Elizalndh had brought her 
rival to the block. 

It was soon resolved to carry her farther into the realm to some place 
of greater safety, being “well moated round.” Mary made a spirited 
protest that was of no avail, and on the 16th of July she was carried under 
a strong escort to Bolton castle, a liouse of Lord Scropc’s in the north 
riding of Yorkshire, not far from Middleham. By this removal Mary was 
cut off from all communication with her subjects excepting such as Elizabeth 
chose to admit. 
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Murray oa his side had a confident reliance on Oecil, and he sent up his 
secretary, John Wo^, to London, to show the minister and the queen copies 
of sundry secret pa^rs. The regent was not so ready as his imprisoned 
sister to bring matters to an issue; wd though Elizabeth wrote to him to 
come into England with a commissioner to treat and to answer to the 
Scottish ! queen’s complaint, he found it very easy to delay so doing till 
the month of October; and during all that time he was allowed to estab- 
lish his own authority in Scotland, and was even assisted by Elizabeth in 
so do^. 

Elizabeth declared that if Mary would “ commit her cause to be heard by 
her highness's order, not to make her highness judge over her, but rather as 
cmnmitting herself to the council of her (Icar cousin and friend,” her highness 
would treat with the Scottish nobles and bring things to a happy conclusion. 
Elizabeth would, for exainjJp, restore the queen of Scots to her royal seat by 
honourable accommodation, the queen of Scots agreeing that the lords and 
all her other subjects sliould continue in their honours, states, and dignities ; 
and this was the promise in case of Miuray making out “ some reason against 
her”; but if Murray and his party should fail in proving anything against 
the queen, then her majesty Elizabeth would replace Maiy ateolutdy by 
force of arms, Msuy agreeing in this ease, and as a reward for Elizabeth’s 
assistance, to renounce all claims to Englaml; to convert her close alliance 
with France into a league with England; and to use the coun.sel of her 
dearest sister and her estetes in parliament in abolishing papistry, encour- 
aging Protestantism, and in establishing in her dominion the Episcopal and 
Angfican church-^an order of things considered by John Knox and the whole 
body of the Puritans as only a few d(>gree.s less idolatrous tliaii the church 
of Rome. 

Thus in all cases Mary ya.s' pj-onii.M'(l her Jilx-rty and her restoration to 
her kingdom. But very difl'erent Iriiiguago had Ix'on held in secret with 
Mufray; to iiim it had been doclan'd that if he could establish his sister's 
guilt she should ne\'er return to Scotland; and it had .ahso been intimated 
that he could easily prove? whal he desiifnl. 

The fainoiis commission met at York on the 4lh of October. On the 
8th of October tlic frieinls of M.-iry, !>a the plaintiff, were Jillowed to open the 
charges gainst Murray and his assoeiate.s. Elizabeth's commissioners, 
who, against the .spirit of tlie agreement, Inul allowed MuiTay to refuse his 
sister the title of soveieign and to advance: the coronation of the infant James 
as a constitutional act, now deparUsl still more widely from the promises 
which had IxM-n given to Maiy and her agent, Lord Herrics. They said that, 
indeed, their mistress’s de.sir«>. "hath always bwn, from the beginning, that 
the said queen might be found f^c, specially from the crime of her husband’s 
murder; nevertheless, if her majesty shall find to be plainly and manifestly 
proved (whereof she would be very sorrj') that the said queen of Scots was 
the deviser ami pixicurer of that murder, or otherwise was guilty thereof, 
surely her majesty would think her unworthy of a kingdom, and would not 
stain her own conscience in mainh'nancr* of such a (Tetcstablo wickedness 
hy restoring her to a kingdom.” Murray then declared that it was set forth 
and published in Scotland that Mary should Ihj either amply restored, or other- 
wise by some degrees restored, and sent home amongst them by the queen of 
England. Elizabeth’s commissioners with a bold face denied that any such 
promise had ever been made. But Murray was not fully satisfied. A letter 
was, therefore, despatched to Elizabeth, to request additional instructions. 
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THE CASKET LETTERS AED MURRAY BONNETS. 

But Murray and Maitland certainly did not wait for an answM to charge 
Mary with such things us, to use their own words, they had “ hitherto been 
content rather to conceal than publish to the world to her infamy and dis^ 
honour.” They secretly laid before the Englisli commissioners ti^lations 
of certun letters in French, said to have been written by Mary to Bothwell, 
some just before the murder of her husband, others before the seizure of her 
person; two contracts of marriage; and a collection of love sonnets described 
as being the queen’s composition and as sent by liei to Bothwell.^ 

On the 11th of October, before any ansvrer could have possibly been re- 
ceived from court, the English commissioners made an abstract from these 
papers which- might tend to Mary’s condemnation for “her consent and 
procurement of the murder of her husband as far fo 'th as they could by their 
reading gather.” They had evidently read the letters and the amorous 
rhymes with great attention ; but they omitted altogether making any inquiry 
touching the authenticity of these papers, which from first to last Maty and 
her friends maintained were forgeries. They assumed “from plain and mani- 
fest words contained in the said letters, that the inordinate and filthy love 
between Mary and Bothwell” w'as proved ; that she had hated and abhorred 
her husband Darnley; that .she Imd taken her journey from Edinburgh to 
Glasgow to visit him when sick with the intent of inveigling him to Edin- 
buwi, where he was murdered, etc. 

These sw'eepiug conclusions as well as the documents upon which they 
were founded were carefully concealed from Mary’s commissioners, who were 
requestixl to seek an enlargement of their eomniission, or, in other words, 
to ask their niistre.ss to agree, in the dark, to acknowledge Elizabeth’s au- 
thority. Mary, however, maintained the perfect independence of her crown, 
while Murray and her enemies now' .sliowwl tliemsclves ready to acknowledge 
Elizabeth’s supremacy over Seotloml that as “superior lady and judge over 
that realm she might determine in this case.” In order to consume time, 
Murray presented to the comniis8ioner.s .an answer to the charges of his queen, 
in which he alleged that, his friends had never taken up arms but against 
Bothwell; that they had afterwards scqucstrateil their ijueen because she 
adhered to Bothwell; and that they had a1 J.ost accepted her resignation, 
which was willingly given ineridy from her disgust at the vexations attending 
power, and never extorted from her. 

To this Mary’s conimiasioners replied, that the eiueen had no means of 
knowing the atrocities of Bothw'ell, who had been acquitted by a Scottish 
jury and recommended to her as a husband by the Scottish nobility; that 
she had ever been desirous that Bothwell should be arrested and brou^t to 
trial; that the resignation of the crown was extorted from her; andthat 
Throemorton, the Engli.sh ambassador, had advised her to sign that paper 
as the only means of saving her life; assuring lier at the same time that under 
the circumstances such an act could never be considered binding on her part. 
Mary had by far the best in the controversy, but she did not know that she 
was only fighting with shadows. 

We profero our utter inability to understand the complex game; we do not 
believe that it ever has been or ever will be clearly understood ; but the words 
of the earl of Sussex, one of Elizabeth's commissioners, contained an undis- 

• " A caaket, containing a correspondence purporting to be carried on by Mary with Botb- 
well, which, if genuine, estwlishes her guilt.” 
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puted fact, which is that these parties tossed between them tiie crown and 
public afTairs of Scotland, caring neither for the mother nor the child, but 
aaalting to Serve their own turns without any reference either to Mary's guilt 
or innocence. Maitland, whose ways were always inscrutable, sufflested a 
marriage betvxn Mary and the duke of Norfolk, her divorce from ^thwell 
being raected; and he had the address to bring Norfolk, perhaps Mary herself, 
into this scheme. 

But what seems the most extraordinary part of this story is that the 
r^ent Murray himself entered into the project, and professed a great earnest- 
ness for the marriage with Norfolk, whose favour with Elizabeth, he pretended, 
would enable him to procure tranquillity to Scotland and place the Protestant 
religion in security. It is barely possible to understand how Murray could 
fall in with such a scheme even for the moment; but he may have been spell- 
bound by the superior craft and audacity of Maitland, whose whole soul was 
on intrigue, and who, since his late arrival in England, may have even proTOsed 
to himself the daring scheme of overthrowing Elizabeth and of placing Maiy 
on her throne. It did not require his talent to see that the whole Catholic 
population of England W'as oppreawd; that many Protestants were averse 
to Elizabeth's government, and that the duke of Norfolk, who was both rich 
and brave, had on immense party in the north, counting among his friends the 
great earls of Westmoreland and Northumberland, who upon many grounds 
were dissatisfied with the queen and with Cecil. 

Maitland of late had not been eager to press the question of Mary’s guilt, 
and even if he had done .so it would cost little to a supple man like him to 
change his tack juid hold her up as the model of queens and women. And 
he certainly assured Norfolk that Mary wjus innocent of her husband’s murder. 
But Maitland wiis watched with vigilant eyes; his intrigues with the duke of 
Norfolk were discovered, and an onler came .suddenly down from London 
for the instant removal of the conference from York to Westminster. 


THE COMMISSION AT WESTMIN’STEB 

Elizabeth now openly declared that Mary should never be restored to the 
crown of Scotland if Murray could make good his accusations; and she as- 
sumed os a right that she and her privy council should proceed to sentence. 
At the same time Elizabeth joined Leicrater, Cecil, Bacon, and others to the 
commission. Mary’s commissioners were coldly received, and the opposite 
party were not only encouraged but excited by Elizabeth and Cecil to urge 
publicly their charges. At the end of November Murray declared that Mary 
had bMn “persuader and commander" of the murder of her husband; and 
here he ought to have stopped ; but he went on to add the incredible charge 
(which east a doubt on all the rest) that she had also intended to cause the 
death of the innocent prince her own son, "and so to transfer the crown 
from the right line to a bloody murderer and godless tyrant.” 

Ma^’s ste^fast friends, the bishop of Ross and Lord Herries, then de- 
manded of Elizabeth that as she had admitted Murray and his associates 
into her presence to accuse their queen, she would also be pleased to admit 
into the same presence Mary herself to prove her own innocence; and they 
reprinted at the same time that the accusers of their sovereign ought to be 
detained in the country. Elizabeth replied that this was a difficult subject, 
which required long deliberation, and she would never give any other answer 
to their requests. 
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At last came the decisive moment, and on the 14th of December the earl 
of Murray produced a silver box or casket full of the so-called original love- 
letters, sonnets, etc. ; and he contended that these unproved and unsifted docu- 
ments, together wi^ a previous decree of the ScottiM jiarliainent, were quite 
sufficient to establish the queen's guilt. Elizabeth had had copies of these 
documents long before, but she was desirous that there should be an opeh 
and unreserved production of the originals. 

The papers were laid before the privy council and all the great carls, and 
letters written by Mary to Elizabeth were laid beside them that the hand- 
writings might be compared. But instead of asking the council to pronounce 
on the authenticity of the documents, Elizabeth am -“ly told them that Mary 
had demanded to be allowed to answer to the charge.^ in the royal presence, 
and that she now thought it inconsistent with her modesty and reputation 
as a virgin queen to adinit her. 

Mary, though labouring under every difiu ult y, would not sit down in silence 
like a convicted criminal, and she injected with scorn a proposal made to 
her by Knollys, at Elizabelh’iS orders, (hat she should ratify her resignation 
of the crown and so save Ikt honour — her enemies upon that condition agree- 
ing not to publish their ])roofs against her. She immediately wrote to her 
commissioners, bidding them declare to Elizabeth and her council, that 
“where Mvuray and his accoinjjlic<-.s had said that shi' knew, counselled, 
devised, ijersuaded, or commanded the murder of her husband, they haa 
falsely, traitorously, anil wickedly he'd, imputing unto her the crime whereof 
they themselves weie authom. invenioi-s. doers, and some of them the proper 
executioners. ’ ’ 

She solemnly denied that slu' had stopped inquirj’^ and due punishment. 
“And,” she continued, “ they charge as w itli unnatural kindness towards our 
dear son, alleging we inteiided to have eautji'd him to follow' his father hastily; 
howbeit the natural love a mother beareth to her only child is sufficient to 
confound iheni, and merits no other answer ; yet considering their proceedings 
by-past, who did him wTong in our womb, intending In have slain him and us 
both, there i.s none of good judgment but they may easily perceive their 
hypocrisies, with how they would lortily thenaches in our son's name till 
their tyranny be better tvslablished.” 

She then revoked lier order for bieuking uj) thi' confereuec, saying, “And 
to the effect our good sister may undei-stand we aie not willing to let their 
false invented allegations pass over in siloneo (adhering to our former protesta- 
tions), we .shall desire tlie inspection and double"^ of all they have produced 
against us; and that we may .see tlie .alleged principal writings, if they have 
any, produced. Anil with God’s gnice* we shall lirst make such answ'er thereto 
that our innocence shall be known to our good si.ster and all other princes, 
so that w'e but have our good sister’s niewaice, as our adversary has had, 
and reasonable space and time to get suen verification as pertains thereto.” 

Elizabeth took no notice of tliis remoiistranee, and Murray's silver box 
was never submitted to examination. The bishop of Ross put into Elizar 
beth’s ow'n hands a plain and striking defence to the charges which had 
been produced, affirming : (1) That nothing was alleged but presumptions. 

(2) 'That it could not be proved that the letters in Murray's box had been 
written with her own hand; “and she was of too mueh honour to commit 
such a fact, and of too much wit to hav<‘ conceived such matter in writing.” 

(3) That neither her hand, nor seal, nor date was to the letters, nor any direc- 
tion to any. (4) That her hand mi^t easily be counterfeited. (5) That 
for the marriage with Bothwell the nobility solicited and advised it, and sub- 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. y 
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scribed thereto, especially some of the adversaries, as by a writmg under their 
handn would be testified. 

On the 11th of January, 1569, Elizabeth put a stra^ end to the confer- 
ence, which of late had bl^ carried on at Hampton Cburt. She told the 
regent Murray, before her court and ministers— in private her conversation 
different— that nothing had been proved against the honour and loyalty 
of him and his adherents, but that they, on the other hand, had shown no 
sufficient cause why she ^ouid conceive any evil opinion against the queen 
her jpod sister. 

Iwe assured Murray that he might s^ely go back to Scotland and rely 
upon her goodwill. Escorted by an English guard, the earl reached the city 
of Edinburgh on the 2nd of February, 1569, after an absence of nearly five 
months. But before he got there — before he began his journey from London 
— ^Elizabeth sent down strict orders to her unhappy vice-chamberlain EnoUys, 
and to Lord Scrope, to move the queen of Scots with all haste to Tutbury, as 
a place farther in the realm and more secure. Maiy had protested that she 
would not move farther from the Border except by force; and many un- 
necessary pains were taken to make it be believed that no force was used. 

On the 3rd of February the captive queen reached Tutbury castle, a 
strong place upon the river Dove, in Rtaffordshire, the property of the earl of 
Shrewsbury, under whose charge she was now placed. 

Elizabeth was soon made b; feel that in resolving to keep Mary in cap- 
tivity in the heart of England slie had done that w^ieh cast a threatening 
cloud over her own liberty and greatni'ss, and deprived her of her peace of 
mind; in fact for many years she was incessantly haunted with the fears 
of plots, escapes, and bloody retaliation; no castle seemed strong enough, 
no keepers sure enough for her hated rival, who in many respects had become 
more aangerous to her than ever. From time to time these jealousies and 
apprehensions were stirred up by zealou-s Protestants and the friends of Cecil. 

Meanwhile some of Elizabeth’s noblest subjects were secretly devising 
how they might liberate the prisoner — ^jjeihaps iiow they might revolutionise 
the whole country, and place Mary upon the throne of lingland ; and foreim 
princes were openly complaining of the English ciueen’.s cruel and unseemly 
treatment of a crowned head — of one who was as much an independent prin- 
cess as herself. But no foreign power was at the time cither m a condition 
or in a disposition to hazard a w ai w'ith the ])oworful queen of England for 
the weak and mined queen of a weak, jxior, and anarchic country. To their 
remonstrances Elizabeth replied, that fhe> were all labouring under a great 
mistake; that she was the dear sister of Maiy, the best friend she ever nad; 
that she had given her an asylum when her subjects drove her from her king- 
dom and sou^t her life ; that she had been delicately watchful of her reputar 
tiorn and h^ su])presaed, and was still suppressing, documents which would 
render her infamous to her contemporaries and to ^1 future age8.*» 


WAS M.iRY GUILTY? 

Perhaps there is no more ardent controversy in history than the prob- 
lem of this beautiful woman's collusion in the murder of hus ba nd whom 
she admittedly despised, and with admittedly good cause. We have followed 
our plan of ^ving as impartial an account as possible, leaning rather to her 
side, though it is not, of course, practicable to present all the evidence for and 
against Mary; this would require volumes. The reader should be warned 
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agaioat making up his mind too definitely one way or the other. It is eaay 
to do this in Maty’s favour in hearing of the evidence arranged by one 
of her partisans; it is equally easy to decide against her when her accusers 
manage the case. But when one go^ further and reads deeply into die 
evidence, the result is bewildering, and it is hardly safe to say more than this: * 
while there ore abundant evidences of indiscretion on Mary’s part, and while 
there is strong circumstantial evidence to implicate her in Damley’s murder, 
yet the conduct of her enemies was so lawless and ruthless, their testimony 
BO conflicting and suspicious and their intriguing so unscrupulous, that the 
whole accusation against Maiy rests upon testimony which the modem bench 
would probably throw out of court at once. 

Andrew Lang, who has most recently sifted the evidence and with char- 
acteristic calm, has said that a jury of to-day would feel compelled to acquit 
the queen even if convinced at heart of her guilt. 

He has examined the casket letters and sonnets. He finds strong reasons 
for believing tliem partly of Mary’s c'onqxisitiuii, he hnds equally strong reasons 
for believing that they were tampeitHl with and that forgery was used at least 
to strengthen the weak iwints. But if the accusers would stoop to forge one 
word, why not all? On this IlKKn-y, the modern bench inclines to disregard 
tainted evidence entirely, e.xcept where it Ls strongly corroborated. In seeking 
coiToboration we find the eircunis1.niees of Mary’s behaviour arranged by 
different partisans to prove either lier guilt oi her innocence. 

'The casket letters an* the foeiw of contiovcrsy. If Mary wrote them as 
they stand in their extant eopie-s, .she was undoubtedly guilty of a great pas- 
sion for Bothwell duiiug her husband’s life, of eneouraging the plot to put 
him out of the way (a divorce in those days would have illegitimatised the 
prince James), of pretending to marry his inurdcivr reluctantly when she was 
really eager for the match —and, in short, of being a beautiful and bold but 
complete hypoerite aeci-ssory to a foul crime Nobody is more positive than 
Hume of Mary’s guilt. Ile states many of the arguments on botb sides.® 

Hiiine’x Eshimik oj Man/' Guilt 

We shall not enter into a long iliscusMon concerning the authenticity of 
these letters ; we sliall only remark in general that the chief objections against 
tlienj are tliat they aiv sujjposed to liave pa.ss(‘d tlirough tlie earl of Morton’s 
hands, the least scrupulon.-. of all Alary’s enemies ; and that tliey are to the last 
degree indecent and even somewhat inelegant, such as it is not likely she 
would write. But to thc.si' i^resuiuptions wc may oppose the following con- 
siderations: (1) Tliougli it be not difficult to <c)uuterfeil a subscription, it 
is very difficult, and almost impossible, to l•ounte^leit, several pages so as to 
n*semble exactly the handwriting of any person. Tliese letteis were exam- 
ined and comjjaivd with Mary’s haadwTiling liy the English privy council 
and by a great many of llu' nobility, among whom were several partisans of 
that princess. They might have been I'xaniined by the bishop of Ross, Ker- 
ries, and others of Mary’s commissioners. The regent must have expected 
that they would be very critically examined by them ; and had they not b^n 
able to stand tliat test, he was only preparing a scene of confusion to himself. 
Bishop Leslie expressly declines the comparing of tlie hands, which he calls 
no Iqntlproof, according to Goodall. 

'ITie letters are very long, much longer than they needed to have 
been in order to serve the purposes of Mary’s enemies — a circumstance which 
increased the difficulty and exposed any forgery the more to the risk of a 
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detection. (3) They axe not so aoes and palpable as forgeries commonly 
are, for they still Im a pretext foxlfary’s friends to assert ^at their meaning 
was strained to maice them appear criminal. (4) There is a long contract 
of marriage, said to be written by the earl of Huntiy and signed by the queen 
. before ^thwell’s acquittal. Would Morton without any necessity have thus 
doubled the difficulties of tiie forgery and the danger of detection 7 

(5) The letters are indiscreet; but such was apparently Mary’s conduct 
at that time: they are inelegant; but they have a careless, natural air, like 
letters hastily written between familiar friends. (6) They contain such a 
variety of particular circumstances as nobody could have thought of invent- 
ing, especisJly as they must necessarily have afforded her many means of 
detmtion. (7) Wo have not the originals of the letters, whieh were in French.* 
We have only a Scotch and Latin translation from the original and a French 
translation professedly done from the Ijatin. Now it is remarkable that the 
Scotch translation is full of Gallicisms, and is clearly a translation from a 
French original: such as make fault, faire des /auiesi make it seem that I 
liclieve, faire semblant de le eroire, make brek, fmre bredie; this is my first 
journey, c'est ma premih'e jovrnee-, have you not desire to laugh, n’avez veus 
«w envie de rire; tlie place will hald imto the death, la place tiendra jmqu’h 
to mort\ he may not come forth ot the house this long time, il ne pent pas 
sortir du logis de long tents] to make mo advertisement, faire m’avertir; put 
order to it, metire ordre cela ; discharge 3 ^our heart, decJiarger rotre canr; make 
gu(l watch, faites bonne garde, (‘tc. 

(8) There is a couverhatiou whieh she mentions b(*tween herself and the 
king one evening; but Muiray produced l)elore the English commissioners 
iSie testimony of one Crawford, a gentleman of the earl of Lennox, who swore 
that the king, on hei depart uie from lain, gave him an account of the same 
conversation. (9) There seenw very little ivason why Murray and his 
associates should run the risk ol such a dangirous forgerj-, which must have 
remlered them infamous it detected, since their cause, Irom Mary’s known 
conduct, even without tlu'se lettors, was sufticiently good and justifiable. 
(10) Murray exposed tbc’sc lettors to Uie examination of persons qualified to 
jm^ of them; the Scotch council, tlie Scotch parliament, Queen Elizabeth 
aucTher council, who w ere j^ossessi'd of a gunt nuinlx*r of Mary’s genuine letters. 

(11) He gave Mary hcnself an opportunity of refutmg and exposing him, 
if slie had chasen to lay hold ol it. (12) The letters tally so well with all 
the oth<>r paits of her conduct during that transaction tiiat these proofs 
throw tlie strongest light on each otlier. (13) Thi' duke of Norfolk, who had 
examined thesi' pap<>rs, and who lavoured so much the iiueen of Scots that 
he intended to marry her, and m the cud lost his life in her cause, yet believed 
them authentic and was fully convinced of her guilt. This appears not only 
from his letters above mentioned to Queen Elizabeth and her ministers, but 
by his secret acknowledgment to Bannister, his most trusty confidant. (14) 
I need not repeat the presumption drawn from Mary’s refusal to answer. 

(15) very disappearance of these letters is a presumption of their 
authenticity, "niat event can bo accounted for in no way but from the care of 
King James’s friends, who were desirous to destroy every proof of his mother’s 
crimes. The disappearance of Morton’s narrative, and of Crawford’s evidence, 
from the Cotton library, Calig. c. i., must have proceeded from a like cause. 

According to Jebb tiie sonnets are inelegant; insomuch that both Bran- 
tdme and Ronsard, who knew Queen Mary’s style, were assured when they 

(‘ The Bubaequant diacovery of certain French originals only tends to confirm the au- 
thenticity of the tetters ] 
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saw tibem that they could not be of her composition. But no person is equal 
in his productions, especially one whose style is so little formed as Ma^’s 
must be supposed to be. Not to mention that such dangerous and criminal 
enterprises leave little tranquillity of mind for elegant poetical compositions. 

In a word, Queen Mary might easily have conducted the whole conspiracy 
against her husband without opening her mind to any one person except BoUi- 
well, and without writing a scrap of paper about it ; but it was very difficult 
to have conducted it so that her conduct should not betray her to men of 
discernment. In the present case her conduct M'as so gross as to betray her 
to everybody, and fortune threw into her eneniics’ hands papers by which they 
could convict her. The same infatuation and inipruifence, whicli happily 
is the usual attendant of great crimes, will account for both. It is proper to 
observe, that there is not one cireunist.ance ui the foregoing that is taken 
from Knox,*" Buchanan,® or even Dc TTiou,' or indet'd from any suspected 
authority. 

There are, imleed, three events in oiu- lii&torj which may be regarded as 
touchstones of parly men. An English Whig, wlii) lusserta the reality of the 
popish plot, an Irish Catholic, who denie.s the inassaere in 1641, and a Scotch 
Jaeobite, who maintains the innocence of Queen Mary, must be considered 
as men beyond the reach of argument or reason, and must be left to their 
prejudices.** 

Various Opinions of Mary’s Guilt 

Mackintosh? says; “There is a speies of secondary, but vciy important, 
evidence ns to Mary's criminality, on which a few additional sentences may 
be excused. The silence of Onstelnau on the subject, who was friendly to 
her, and who had opportunities of know iug the facts, is very significant ; 
tliat of Melville also, her personal attendant and confidential servant, whose 
brother was with her to her last momeiils; and lastly, tliat of Spotswood, 
her grandson’s chancellor and head of the Scottish church. That of the 
archbishop is singularly conclusive, becau.se accompaiiieti by admissions irre- 
concilable with the .suppo.si(ion of her iniioeenw and evidently .showing that 
he did not entertain any doubt of her guilt ’’ 

Among tho.se who believe Mary to have been innocent have Ijecn Chal- 
mers,« Sir John Skelton,” and Siunuel Cowan. langard admits that 
Mary wrote the letters, tliougli he tliinks they were not necessarily to 
Bothwell. 

Among those eonvineetl of her guilt am De 'J’hoii,' Hume,® Robertson,? 
Keightley,® Laing,®" Mackintosh,? Mignet,'/ '.'on Raumer, * Froucle,* Swin- 
burne," Aubrey, J*!* and Lang.^ 

Lang, after stating his wlief that 1h<' letters were tampered with between 
the time of their discovery and their prraentation, still casts his opinion for 
the authenticity of considerable and compionii.sing jjortions. The sonnets he 
thinks even less likely to have been forged than the letters. He thinks that 
the recent discoveries of documents and evidence tends rather to strengthen 
the case against Mary. 

This is perhaps the most acceptable theory: Maiy, disgusted with her 
husband, and fearing his plots to deprive her of the crown and act as regent 
for their son, fell tmder the influence of l^thwell. 'fo a proud and feaness 
woman like Mary it was a strange luxury to find a man who was not afraid 
of her, who dared to bully ana overawe her and even to frighten her, and 
keep her tenure of his affections uncertain by still treating his neglected wife 
as a rival for his favour. Before so masterful a man, her high spirits fell in 
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EbjBCt submission. The letters, if genuine, show th&t she ddig^ted even to 
a po lng j aft when he was wrong. It was the Taming of the Shrew to the life, 
and a commonplace in the psycholc^ of the sexes. 

Having become the slave of this Brute and realising that her husband was 
iedous of him, she remembered tliat once before Damley’s jealousy of her 
favourite, Rizzio, had led him to invade her room with a band of assassins 
and drag the man from her very skirts to his death. Bothwell had been one 
of the few who had drawn sword in her defence. He had been overpowered 
by numbers then. What was to prevent another such scene ? She had rid- 
den twenty miles when Bothwell was W'ounded once before. How was she 
to preserve her beloved from her husband’s assassins? Only by being the 
first to slay. 

She entered into the plot, though she loathed her treachery. Her husbimd 
fell ill of the small-pox and weakly implored reconciliation. She was toudied 
so deeply that, as aW wrote Bothwell, only her love for Bothwell could have 
hardened her heart. Poison was suggested. She was afraid of it, she said. 
Perhaps her statement that Damley suspected everyone but her and pre- 
ferred to take his meat from her hand gives the explanation of the choice of 
the clumsy method of blowing up the house in her absence. Her heart 
revolted at administering poison to one who so helplessly put himself at her 
mercy. In the words of the Scottish traaslation ; “Ze gar me dissemble so 
far, that I haif horring thairat ; and ye caus me do almaist the office of a 
traitores. Remember liow gif it wernot to obey zow, I had rather be deid 
or I did it; my hart bleidis at it. Allaee! 1 never diasavit ony body: Bot 
I remit me altogidder to zour will.” 

The infatuated and wretched victim of an overwhelming passion con- 
seJited to the scheme of exploding powder under the hou.se. She courageously 
dwelt there till all was ready. Then slie went away for a few hours. Once 
the deed was finished her big heart was overcome witli horror and remorse. 
She dissembled as best she eould, but her mourning for Darnley was a feeble 
pretence. The reward for hi".i murdeieis was a necessary formality : the farce 
of the trial followed by the allegedly compulsory iiiairiage witli Bothwell 
was another sham concession to aiipearoncos The honeymoon of the guilty 
pair was not happy. She was remorsetiil to the point of threatened suicide, 
especially when she found her husband still tlic hard-hearted brute. She tried 
to appease him and cheer him ui eveiy way. 

Then the lords revolted. Bothwell fleil the coimtiy and she was left to 
her own devices. In this .situation, as always, her courage lose with the danger. 
When her troojis were defeated she fled to a foreign court for aid agamst 
the rebels. Finding there oiJy suspicion and greed of political power, she 
conducted herself with all po&siblo diplomacy except where her pride was 
touched. To have confessed her guilt publicly w’ould have ended her career. 
She could not reach Eliz.al)eth to imwe a personal appeal. She therefore 
counterfeited innocence with such skill that she has never ceased to find 
believers. 

The conduct of her eneoiies, the evil methods of the times, the baser 
elements in Elizabeth’s character, are no proof of Mary’s innocence, though 
they have been used as arguments. They arc, however, of this value, that 
they somewhat palliate Mary’s offence, seeing that she was no worse thii.Ti 
her enemies, anci was overcome only by their jealousy and the combination 
of tlie Scottish regency with the Ei^lish crown. In the words of Mr. Lang*’: 
“Mary at worst, and even admitting her guilt fguilt monstrous and horrible 
to contemplate), seems to have been a nobler nature than any of the persons 
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most dosely aasociated 'witii her fortunes. She fell, if fall ehe did, like the 
Gtytemneetra to whom a contemporary poet compares her, under 'the almoet 
demoniacal possession of passion.^’ 

In a word, one is tempted to reproduce for Mary the curious verdict of the 
French judges in the famous second trial of Captain Dreyfus; "Guilty, with 
extmuating rircumstances.” There will still always remain abundant grounds 
to jtutify mtellig^t and scholarly men in believing that under the law of 
holding a person innocent until guilt is clearly proved, and in view of the 
contemptible nature and behaviour of the witnesses gainst her, Mary, Queen 
of Srats, must be acquitted of the charge of murdering her husband. Safer 
still is the attitude of Hermann Cardauns,'’'' who tidieves that we cannot 
hope to arrive at a final and irreproachable decision. 

Our description of Mary’s fortunes has led us to postpone the chronicle 
of English affairs. It is in order now to retrace our steps to the year 1562 
and the loginning of the great alignment of all Europe into the two divisions 
of Catholic and Protestant, both intolerant and both militant.** 




CHAP'FER X 

RELIGIOUS FEUDS 

[1502-1678 A.n.3 

Thb rnntemporiirips <>t Klizaboth W'ftartlt'rl tlie fifsl ten years 
of her reiiijii asi her liiilvyon days. The traiwitinn from the fieiy 
(Jatholioiam of Maiy Toctor to the temperate I’rotcstantiBm of her 
sieter Elizabeth had been accoraphahed without bloodshed or con- 
vulsion. Ill the parliament of 1503 iiiewiiireFi of a stronger char- 
acter were ndoptixl against papists. But. still there was no out- 
break piodiiced either by supinenessoriir-Beeutioii. The parliament 
of 1506 passed no new law that in any matter ol importance 
touched tlic subject of religion Differences of opinion aa to cere- 
monial observances had arisen amongst the English frotestants 
themselves, and those who were called Puritans were fast becoming 
an organised power. But at the time wlicii Mary Stuart h^ crossed 
the Solway, and the great question of policy had been raised as to 
her detention, the state of I'rotcstautism in Eutope, upon the main- 
tenanee of which in England the government of Elizabeth was to 
stand or fall, was one of great insecurity and alarm. The halcyon 
days were fast passing away. — ^K kiobt.^ 


THE STATE OF EUROPE IN 1562 

After the commeiKienient of tlio religious wars in France, which rendered 
that flourishing kingdom during tlu* course of near forty years a scene of 
horror and deva,stiilion, the great rival powers in Europe were Spain and 
England ; and it was not long More an animosity, first political, then personal, 
broke out between the sovereigns of th(!.so countries. 

The tyranny by which Philip II of Spain was actuated, with the fraudu- 
lent maxims which governed liis councils, excited the most violent agitation 
among his own people, engaged him in acts of the most enormous crudity, 
and threw all Europe into combustion. 

S28 
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In 1^ UBielentin^ zeal for orthodoxy he ;^axed neither ags, sex, nor con- 
dition. He issued rigorous orders for the prosecution of heretics in Spain, 
Italy, tile Indies, and the low countries. ^ placing himself at the hew of 
the Catholic party he converted the zealoto of the ancient faith into 
partis^ of Spanish greatness; and by employiM the powerful allurem^t 
of. religion he seduced, everywhere, the subjects that alleg^ce which 
they owed to their native sovereign. 

^e course of events, guiding and concurring witli choice, had placed 
Elizabeth in a situation diametrically opposite, and had raised her to be the 
'bulwark and the support of the numerous, though still persecuted, Protestants 
throughout Europe. More moderate in her temper than Philip, she found, with 
pleasure, that the principles of her sect required not such extreme severity in 
her domestic government as was exercised by that monarch ; and having no 
object but self-preservation, she united her interests in all foreign negotiations 
with those who were cvorywliore struggling unrler oppression and guarding 
themselves against ruin and extermination. The more virtuous soverei^ 
was thus happily thrown into the more favourable cause, and fortune in this 
instance concui-red with policy and nature. 

During the lifetime of Henry II of France, and of his successor, the force 
of these principles was somewhat restrained, though not altogether overcome, 
by motives of a superior interest; and the dread of uniting England with the 
French monarchy engaged Philip to maintain a good correspondence with 
Elizabeth. Yet even during this porioti he rejected the garter which she 
sent him; he refused to ratify the imcient league between the house of Bur- 
gundy and England; he furnishe<l ships to tnonsport French forces into 
Scotland ; he endeavoured to intercept the earl of Arran, who was hastening 
to join the malcontents in that country; and the queen's wisest ministers 
still regarded his friendship as hollow and precarious. But no sooner did the 
death of Francis II put an end to Philip’s apprehensions with regard to Mary’s 
succession than his animosity against Elizabetli began more openly to appear, 
and the interests of Spain and those of England were found opposite in every 
negotiation and transaction. 

The two great monarchies of llu? Confinrnt, France and Spain, being 
passessed of nearly equal force, Avere naturally antagonists; and England, 
from its poiver and situation, was entitled to support its own dignity as wdl 
as tranquillity by holding the balance between them. Whatever incident 
therefore tended too much to depress one of these rival powers, as it left the 
other without control, might be deemed contrary’’ to the interests of England; 
yet so much were these great maxims of policA overruled during that aw 
by the disputes of theology that Philip found an advantage in supporting we 
established government and religion of Fjance, and Elizabeth in protecting 
faction and innovation. 


CIVIL WARS OF FRANCE 

'The queen-regent of France, when reinstated in authority by the death 
of her son Francis, had formed a plan of administration more subtle than 
judicious, and balancing the Catholics with the Huguenots, the duke of Guise 
with the prince of Cond6, she endeavoured to render herself necessa^ to 
both and to establish her own dominion on their constrained obedience. 
An edict had been published granting a toleration to the Protestants ; but the 
interested violence of the duke of Guise, covered with the pretence of reirgious 
zeal, broke through this agreement, and the two parties after the fallaeious 
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tranquillity of a moment renewed their mutual msults and injunea. Fou^ 
tom aimiea were levied and put in motion in difierrat paiie of France. Elacn 
province, eadi city, each family, was agitated with mtestine rage and aid- 
mofi^. 

T^erever the Huguenots prevailed the images were broken, the altars 
the churches demolished, the monasteries consumed with fire. Wh^ 
Access attended the Catholics, they burned the Bibles, rebaptised the m- 
ftinta, constrained married persons to pass anew through the nuptial cere- 
mony, and plunder, desolation, and bloodshed attended equally the triumph 
of both parties. It was during this period, when men began to be somewhat 
enlightened, and in this nation renowneil for polished maimers, that the 
thedogical rage which had long been boiling in men’s veins seems to have 
attained its last stage of virulence and ferocity. 

Philip, jealous of the progress which the Huguenots made in Franee, 
and dreeing that the cont^ion would spread into the low country provinces, 
had formed a secret alliance with the princes of Guise, and had entered into 
a mutual concert for the protection of the ancient faith and the suppression 
of heresy. He now sent six thousand men, with some supply of money, 
to reinforce the CathoUe party; and the prince of Cond6, finding himself 
ungual to so great a combination countenanced by the royal authority, wm 
obliged to despatch the vidamc of Chaitres and Hriguemaut to London, in 
order to crave the assistance and protection of Elizabeth. 

Most of the province of Nonnandy was possessed by the Huguenots, and 
Gond4 offered to put Havre de GrAce into the hands of the English on con- 
dition that, together with three thousand men for the garrison of that place, 
the queen should likewise send over three thousand to di'fend Dieppe and 
^uen, and should furnish the prince with a supply of a hundred thousand 
crowns. 


HWIUI DR GRAC'R PI T I.V POSSESSION OF THJ. ENOLI8H 

Elizabeth, besides the general and es&cnti.il inteiesl of supporting the 
Protestants and opposing the lapid progress of her enemy the duke of Guise, 
had other motives whicli engaged her to accept of this proposal. When she 
concluded the peace at Cateau-Cauibr^sis she had good reason to foresee 
that France never would voluntarily fulfil the article which regarded the 
restitution of Calais; and many subsequent incidents had tended to confirm 
this suspicion The queen therefore wisely concluded that, could she get 
possession of Hawc, a place which commanded the mouth of the Seine and 
was of greater importance than Calais, she should easily constrain the French 
to execute the treaty, and should have the glory of restoring to the crown 
that ancient posse-ssion so much the favourite of the nation. 

No measure could ^ more generally odious in France than the conclusion 
of this treaty with J'llizabeth. Men were naturally led to compare the con- 
duct of Guise, who had finally expelled (he English and had debarr^ these 
dangerous and destructive enemies from all access into France, with the 
treasonable rolitics of Cond^, who had again granted them an entrance into 
the heart of the kingdom. The prince had the more reason to repent of 
this measure, as he reaped not from it all the advantage whi^ he expected. 

Three thousand English immediately took possession of Havre and Dieppe 
imder the command of Sir Edward Poynings ; but the latter place was found so 
little capable of defence that it was immediately abandoned. The siege of 
Rouen was already formed by the Catholics under the command of tilling 
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Nsvane and Montmorency, and it was with difficulty that Foynings could 
throw a small reinforcement into the place. Though these Eiielish troops 
behoved with gallon^, and tho^ the king of Navarre was mortally woundkl 
during the siege, the Catholics still continued the attack of the place, and carry* 
iru it at last by assault put the whole garrison to the sword. Hie earl of 
Warwick, eldest eon of the late duke of Northumberland, arrived soon after 
at Havre with another body of three thousand English, and took on him the 
command of the place. 

The duke of Guise, overtaking the Hugu'^nots at Dreux, obliged them to 
give battle. The action was distinguished by this singular event, that Gond^ 
and Montmorency, the commanders of the op^site armies, fell both of them 
prisoners into the hands of their enemies. Hie appearances of victory re- 
mained with Guise; but the admiral, whose fate it ever was to be defeated, 
and still to rise more terrible after his misfortunes, collected the remains of 
the army and subdued some considerable plaec-s in Normandy. Elizabeth, 
the better to support his cause, sent him a new supply of a hundred thousand 
crowns, ami offered, if he could find meichanls to lend him the money, to 
give her bond for another sum of ajual amount. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1563 

Hie expenses incurred by assisting the French Huguenots had emptied 
the queen’s exchequer, and in order to obtain supply she found herself under 
a necessity of summoning a pai'liainent, January 12th, 1563, an expedient 
to which she never willingly had recoume. A little before the meetmg of 
this assembly she had fallen into a dangerous illness, the small-pox; and as 
her life during some time was despaired of, the people became the more sen- 
sible of their perilous situation, derived from the uncertainty which, in case 
of her demise, attended the succession of the crown, The partisans of the 
queen of Scots and those of the house of Suffolk already divided the nation 
into factions; and everyone foiesaw that though it might lie possible at present 
to determine the contioversy by law, yet if the throne were vacant, nothing 
but the sword would be able to fix a succes<ior. 

The commons, therefore, on the opening of the session, voted an address 
to the queen in which, after enumerating the dangens attending a broken 
and doubtful succes,si()M, and mentioning the evils which their fathers had 
experienced from the eontending titles of York .'lud Lancaster, they entreated 
the queen to put an end to their appiehensions by choosing some husband 
whom they promised, whocAor he were, gratefully to receive and faithfully 
to serve, honour, and obey; or, if she had enteitaincd any roluctanee to 
the married state, they desired that the lawful successor might be named, 
at least appointed, by act of parliament. They mnarked that during all the 
reigns which had passed since the conquest the nation had never before been 
so unhappy as not to know the person who, in case of the sovereign’s death, 
was legally entitled to fill the vacant throne. And they observed that the 
fixed order which took place in inheriting the French monarchy was one 
chief source of the usual tranquillity as well as of the happiness of that 
kin^om. 

'This subject, though extremely interesting to the nation, was very little 
agreeable to the queen, and she was sensible that great difficulties would 
attend every decision. A declaration in favour of the queen of Scots would 
form a settlement perfectly legal; but she dreaded giving encouragement 
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to the Catholics On the othei hand, the title of the house of Suffolk was 
Biraported by the more zealous Protestants only, and it was very doubtful 
w&ther even a parliamentary declaration m its favour would b^tow on it 
such validity as to give satisfaction to the people 

The queen, weighing all these mconvcniences, which were great and 
uigent, was determined to keep both parties in awe by maintaining still an 
ambiguous conduct, and she rather chose that the people should run the 
hazard of contingent events than that she herself should visibly endan^r 
her ^rone by eraploymg expedients which, at best, would not bestow entire 
secunty on the nation Sht gave thercfoie an evasive answer to the applica- 
tions of the commons She onl> told them, pontraiy to hei declarations m 
the beginning of her reign, that she had fixed no alisolute resolution against 
marriage 

The most reniaikable law passed this session was that which bore the title 
of “Assurance of the queen’s royal power over all slates and subjects within 
her dominions ’’ By this act, the asserting twice by wilting, word, or deed, 
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the pope’s authority was subjected to (he pciulties of tieason All persons 
In holy ordcis were bound to t ikc tbc o ith of supumary as also all who were 
advanced to any dtgree, citliei in the umveisities oi in rommon law all 
schoolmasters, officers in couit oi iiieiiibeis of iKiiJiairient The penalty of 
their second refusal was tieason The first otic nee, m both cases, was pun- 
ished by banishment and foifciture This ngoious statute was not extended 
to any of the degree of a baion 

There was likewise anothci point in which the jiaihanient this session 
showed more the goodness of their intention than tlie soundness of their 
juckmeiit They passed a law against fond and 1 intastical prophecies, whieli 
had been observed to seduee the people into rebellion and chsoider, but at the 
same tune they enacted a stitute which was most likely to increase these and 
sueh like superstitions It was levelled agiinst eonjuiations, enchantments, 
and witchcraft Witchcraft cud heresy ue two ciimcs which commonly 
increase by punishment, and never die so effectually suppiessed as by b ein g 
totally neglected After tlie parliament had granted the ejueen a supply 
of one subsidy and two fifteenths, the session was finished by a prorogation 
The convocation likewise voted the queen a subsidy of six shillings in the 
pound, payable in tliree years 
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THI: LOSS OF HAVBF! 

While the English parties exerted those calm efforts gainst each other in 
parliamentary votes and debates, tJie hYench factions, indeed to the highest 
degree of animosity, continued that cruel war which their intemperate zeal, 
actuated by the ambition of their leaders, had kindled in the kingdom. The 
admiral was successful in reducing the towns of Normandy which held for the 
king, but he frequently coinplaineil that the numerous gamson of Havre 
remained totally inactive and was not employed in any military operation 
against the common enemy. The loaders of tiie Huguenots were persuaded 
to hearken to terms of a separate accommodation, ana soon came to an agree- 
ment. A toleration rmder some lestrictions was anew granted to the Protes- 
tants ; a general amnesty wtrs published ; Cond6 was reinstated in his offices 
and governments. 

By the agreement between Elizabeth and the prince of Cond6 it had been 
stipulated that neither party sliould conclude peace without the consent of 
the other ; but this article was at pretiont but little regarded by the leaders of the 
French Protestants. They only comjm’liended her so far in the treaty as 
to obtaiji a promise that tin lier relinquishing Havre her charges, and the 
money which she had advancetl them, should be repaid her by the king of 
France, and that Calais on the expiration of tlie term should be restored 
to her. But she disdained to accept of these conditions; and thinking the 
possession of Ilaviv a much better plalgo for effecting her purpose, she sent 
Warwick orders to prepare himself against an attack from the now united 
power of the h'rench monarchy. 

The earl of Warwick, who comiuauded a garrison of six thousand men, 
besklfts seven hundred pioneers, liad no sooner got i)Ossc.ssion of Havre than 
he employed every means for j)uttiug it m a posture of defence; and after 
expelling the French from the (own he encouraged his soldiers to make the 
most desperate defence against the eiioiuy. The constable commanded the 
French army: the quwn regent liei'self, aiul the king, were present in the 
camp; even the jumce of Cond<5 joined the king’s forces and gave counte- 
nance to this enterprise. 'J'lie phiguc crept in among (he English soldiers, 
and being increased i)y their fatigue and bad diet (for they were but ill sup- 
plied with provisions), it made such ravages that sometimes a hundred men 
a day died of it, and there* remained at last not fifteen hundred in a condition 
to do duty. Tlie French me(*ting with such fe'’b]e resistance carried on their 
attacks successfully; and having made two breaches, each of them sixty feet 
wide, they prepan'd for a general assault which must have terminated m the 
slaughter of tlie whole ganison. Warwick, who had frequently warned the 
English council of tb»* danger, and vtho had loudly demanded a supply of men 
and provisions, found himself obliged to capitulate, July 28th, 1563, and to 
content himself with the liberty of withdrawing his garrison. 

The articles were no sooner signed than Lord Cfinton, the admiral, who 
had been detained by contrary winds, appeared off the harbour with a re- 
inforcement of three thousand men, and found the place suirendered to the 
enemy. To increase tin* misfortune, the infected anny brought the plague 
with them into England, where it swept off great multitudes, particularly 
in the city of London. Above twenty thousand persons Uiere died of it in 
one year. 

Elizabeth, whose usual vigour and foresight had not appeared in this 
transaction, was now glad to compound matters; and as the queen regent 
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<ileaired to obtain leisure in order to prepare measures for the eztennination 
of the Huguenots she readily hearkenecf to any reasonable terms of accom- 
modation vith England.*: A peace s^ed at ^yes on the 11th of Ai»il, 
1564, was shortly mter proclaimed with sound of tnunpet before the queen's 
majesty in her castle of Windsor, the French ambassadors bei^ present. 
By this new treat;)r Elisabeth delivered up the hostages which the french had 
given for the restitution of Calais ; but sne received two hundred and twenty 
thousand crowns for their liberation. The questions of the restitution of 
Calais and other matters were left in the state they were in liefore the late 
hostilities, each party retaining its claims and pret^ions, which were to be 
settled by after negotiation. << 

In 1564 Elizabeth’s fiicnd the prince of Cond5 was disgusted by being 
refused the post of lieutenant-general of the realm, left vacant by the death 
of the king of Navarre; and as the Protestants saw that the treaty of peace 
made in the preceding year in order to expel the English from Havre was not 
kept, and that the court was revoking the liberty of conscience, it was easy 
for the prince to assemble once more a formidable army. But for some time 
the Huguenots wore kept in awe in the north of France by a large force, 
which the court liad collected to guard the frontier from any violation tliat 
might arise out of the disturbed slate of the Netherlands, whose discontent, 
which became in the end another war of religion, was at first common to both 
Protestants and Catholics. 

The powerful prince of Orange and the counts of Kgmont and Hoorn 
placed themselves at the head of their countrymen, and a confederacy, in 
which the Catholics acted with the Protestants, was formed in the spring of 1566 
with the avowed object of jiutting down th(‘ Inquisition and with uie more 
secret desim of recovering the constitutional lighls of the country.* The 
duche.ss of Panna, who governed the provinces in the name of Philip, yielded 
to the storm, and declai’ed that the ln(|uisition .shouiil be abolished. At this 
point the CathoVic.s and Protestants sejuvrated. 

Philip had determined that no clonjeucy should be .shown to men who were 
doubly damned as liiTc'tics and relxis. He recalled the duchess of Parma, 
and despatclicd the famous duke of jUva, who was C' admiralile as a military 
eommondcr a.s li-' was dob-stable as a bigot, or as a passive instrument to 
despotism, with an army still mon- loriuidablc fixan its discipline than from 
its numbers, to restore obedience and a uiiif(;nnity of belief in the low coun- 
tries. 

The 8ucc('.s.s of Alva alarmed the Protestants everywhere; in England 
and in Scotland it cast a cloud which was never to be removed over the for- 
tunes of Mary, but it rvas iu France that it excited the wildest panic. The 
Huguenots, who w-ere always a minority, .saw' lliat they must be crushed, and 
maintained that Alva was .sjxrially apjxmited to carry into effect the secret 
treaty of Bayonne for the forcible lesbiriug of all Protestants to the obedience 
of the churcli. With this eonvictioii the Huguenots resolved to anticipate 
their enemies. The prince of Coiide renewed an old correspondence with 
the prince of Orange, witli the Fiuglish court, and with others interested 
in opposing the Bayonne treaty; and he, with Coligiiy and other chiefs of 
the party, laid a plot for surprising the king — the contemptible and wretched 
Charles IX — and all his court at Monceaux. 

King Charles was saved from the hands of his Protestant subjects by the 
fidelity and bravery of his Swiss mercenaries. Elizabeth had sent Cond5 

[‘ For full details of the affaire of the Netherlande see Volume XUI.j .. 
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money and advice ; and it haa been asserted that she was privy to plot, 
and that her ambassador, Sir Heniy Norris,* was deeply implicated in its 
arrangement. 

In the following spring (1538) three thousand French Protestants crossed 
the northern frontier to join the prince of Orange, who had taken the field 
against the Spaniards. But at the end of the campaign the prince of Orange 
was obliged to recross the Rhine and disband what remained of his army. 

These Protestant troops had been in a great measure raised by English 
money secretly supplied by Elizabeth, Avho .it the same time was at pe^ 
with Philip, and in public took care to proclaim her respect for the Spanish 
monarch and her dislike of all rebellions; nor ilid she relax her efiorts or 
despair of success to the insurgents, either in the Netherlands or in France. 
The government of the latter country had given in the preceding year what 
might have been considered a provocation to wai, but she and Cecil were 
determined to have no open war. When, at the <‘xpiralion of the term fixed 
by the treaty of Cateau-Cambrdsis, Sir Henry Ni iris demanded the restitution 
of Calais, tne French chancellor quoted an article of the treaty by which 
Elizabeth was to forfeit all claim to that town if she committed hostilities 
upon France; and further told Norris that as she had taken possession of 
Havre she had brought herself within the scope of that clause. 

In 1567 Elizabeth had entered anew into matriinonial negotiations. Her 
old suitor the archduke Cliarles vrote her a \ery flattering letter; but Eliza- 
beth fell back upon the fears and the strong religious feelings of her Protestant 
subjects, protesting to the Austrian tliat they would never toltrate a Catho- 
lic prince. 


noi{POi.k’s pl^.v to \mi> mart 

But intrigues for an obuo.\i(nis maiiiag(‘ — that of the duke of Norfolk 
with the queen of Scots — were now in full activity. In that dishonourable 
age it was a common practice (as it hao been in some later times) for people 
to enter into plots for the sole puipose of betraying them to the government 
and reaping a suitable reward. There wert too many engaged in the present 
scheme to allow of any hope of secrecy. Even before Murray had returned 
to Scotland, or Queen Mary had been removed to Tutbury Castle, Elizabeth 
had alternately reproached and tcmpte<l the duke of Norfolk, who assured 
her that if there hod been a talk of his marrying the Scottish queen the project 
had not originated with him and had never met liis wishes — “and if her 
majesty would move him thereto, he would rather he committed to the 
Tower, for he meant never to marry with such a person where he could not 
be sure of his pillow,” 

The allusion to tlie fate of fiarnley grfitified the queen, and she accepted 
Norfolk’s excuses. But it is said that only a day or two after liis making 
this protestation the duke conferred in secret, in the park at Hampton (hurt, 
with the carl of Murray, and then with the bisliop of Ross and Maitiand of 
Lethington, when he agreed that if Mary could be restored to her liberty 
and her throne he w'ould ma^ her ; they, on the other hand, assuring him 
that such a nobleman as himself, courteous, wealthy, and a Protestant, 
could not fail of restoring tranquillity to Scotland and maintaining peace 
and a perfect undetstanding between the two countries. 

p He was son to the Norris who suffered death on account of Anne Boleyn. Oneof Elia^ 
beth's first cares had been to promote this family.*] 
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It should appear, however, that Norfolk did not oonunit himself very 
seriously until he was prowled by the insidious favourite Leicester, by the 
pjtrfa of Arundel and Pembroke, and by Sir Nicholas Throcmorton, the experi- 
enced diplomatist and plotter, who had suddenly coalesced with I^icester 
in the hope of throwing Cecil into the Tower, and changing that minister's 
system for one that would more promote his own interests. 

At last the duke agreed to be the husband, and then a letter, subscribed 
by the earls of Leicester, Arundel, and Pembroke, and the lord Lumley, was 
privately addressed to Mary in her prison, urging her to consent to the mar- 
riage, but requiring her at the same time “ to relinquish all such claims as 
h^ b^ made by her to the prejudice of the queen's majesty; and that 
religion might be stablished both in Scotland and Englknd; and that the 
lea^e of France might be dissolved, and a league m^e betwixt England 
and Scotland ; and that the government of Scotland might be to the conten- 
tation of the queen of England." Norfolk and his friends said afterwards 
that they had assured themselves, from the letter being written by the earl 
of Leicester, there would be nothing in it “but for the queen’s majesty’s 
security.” Norfolk, in his own name, wrote letters to the fair captive as a 
lover and liberator. These letters were conveyed to the queen by the bishop 
of Ross. 

The consent of the French and Spanish courts to the match was asked 
through their ambassadors ; everything seemed to favour the project and flatter 
the ambition of Norfolk. Many of the principal nobility of England en- 
couraged him, and none remonstrated save the carl of Sussex, who saw clearly 
the real nature of the plot and the ruin it would bring upon his friend the 
duke. 

The regent pretended to recommend his sister’s liberation to a Scottish 
parliament which he had as.scnib]cd; but at the same time he was taking all 
the measures in his power to keen her a closer prisoner in England than ever. 
Here Maitland and ne qusm'llod; for the astute secretary, dissatisfied with 
Murray's goA'emment and full of his grand state intrigue — which embraced 
England as well as Scotland — was now more anxious for the restoration of 
Mary than h(' had been two years before for her deprivation. But Maitland 
for the moment was overmatched, and fearing for hi.s life, and cursing what he 
called the double dealing anil pi^rfidy of Murray, he fled from Edinburgh, 
to seek an asylum in the mountains of tlic north. 

Leicester now found it convenient to fall very sick — sick, it was said, 
unto death! Alarmed — and, as is generally represented, still amorous — ^Eliza- 
beth flew to the bedside of her unworthy favourite, who, witli many sighs and 
tears, began to disclose every jiarticular of the plot into which he had inveigled 
Norfolk. Leicester received a fond pardon, Norfolk a severe reprimand. 
The duke protested that he had never meant ill to her majesty, and readily 
promised to let the project drop. But Elizabeth could not conceal her anger 
against him and Leicester began to treat him rudely. 

Murray now undertook the odious office of informer and forwarded all 
the duke of Norfolk's letters to the English quc*en, humbly protesting that 
he had not devised the project and that he would never have given his feigned 
assent to it had it not been to presei-ve his own life. On the flui of Octob^ the 
duke was committed to the Tower. On the 11th of the same month tiie 
bishop of Ross, who in vain pleaded his privilege as the agent and ambHaaBAnr 
of a crowned head — the helpless prisoner Mary — was sharply examined at 
Windsor, and then committea to prison. At the same time the lord Lumley 
and some others of less note were placed under arrest. 
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EUZABETH AIDS TBE NETBEBLANDS 

The alann of the English Protestant court was the greater on account of 
the successes which had recently attended the Catholic arms on the Continent, 
notwithstanding the encouragement and assistance sent to the French Hugue- 
nots by Elizabeth. 

At the same time Elizabeth, by a meosui'e of vei^ cjuestionablc moralify, 
had given a deadly provocation to the powerful Philip. In the course of the 
preceding autumn (1568) a ^anish squadron of five sail, carrying stores and 
money for the payment of Philip’s anuy in the Low Countries, took refuge 
on the English coast to escape a Protestant fleet w'hich had been fitted out 
by the prince of Condd. For a while tlie queen hesitated; she was at peace 
with Spain — a Spanish ambassador was at her court, and her own ambassador, 
Mann, was at Madrid — but the temptation was ^ery strong; the money was 
destined for the support of those wiio were meicilessly bent on destroying a 
^ple who professed the same religion as her own subjects; and besims, 
Elizabeth much wanted moiiej', for she had spent, and was then spending, a 
great deal to support the Protestant religion abroad. In the end it was 
resolved to seize the specie, upon jiretcnee that it in truth belonged not to 
the king of Spain, but to certain Italian bankers and money-lenders who had 
exported it upon speculation. 

The duke of Alva presently retaliated by seizing the goods and imprisoning 
the persons of all the English merclumts he could find in Flanders. But 
according to La Mothe-Fdn41on,/ ^ the uanow seas were already swarming 
with English privateers— the Frenchman calls them pirates— and wnth armed 
vessels manned by Fniich and Flemish Protestants. The English cruisers 
of course offered no luolestaliou to the Protestant privateers of the Low 
Countries, but as.sisted them in landing troops on the French coast for the 
service of the Huguenots.® The French court and the court of Spain were 
almost equally incensed ; but they liud lx>th so many troubles on their hands 
that they resolved to avoid for the present a d' claration of war. At the end 
of January, however, the French government, after remonstrating against 
the supplies sent in English ships to the Huguenot.s, seized all the English 
merchandise in Rouen. 

There was a loud outcry in England at this seizure, and some of the lords 
of the council advised an inmu'diate declaration of war against France.® A 
double war with Frain'e and Spain wa.s uupromic.iug, however, and the queen 
declared that it was her full intention to lx“ at peace with France. 

In a very few days aftei Elizabeth's pacific declarations^ it was found 
that her ambassador at Paris, Sir Henp* Norris, was again mtriguing with 
the Huguenots and promising them ii&sLstance. Upon this the French gov- 
ernment made a fresh seizure of English merchandise at Rouen, Calais, and 

’ According to the Fi'ench ainbassador, I.a Motlie-F^n^lon, / the money seized amounted to 
four hundred and fifty thousand ducats, and the five ships were Biscayans.— Correspondonce 
DipUmaltgae de Bertrand de Bahgwc de La Mtdhe-FMlon. Publide pour la preffiiare foie 
sous la direction de Monsieur Charles Purton Cooper. 

* A great quantity of arms and ammunition had recently been landed at La Rochelle for 
the French insurgents, from four English luen-of-war. 

’ Alva sent over the Sieur d’A^leville to treat about the money. The queen sent orders 
to arrest him at Rochester and to detain him there two days, that he might see and hear in 
that princ^l arsenal what a vast number of workmen she had employed on her great ships 
of war. This old diplomatist might well complain of the little respect shown by Elizabeth to 
the character of ambassadors. 

tf. w. — VOL. XIX. z 
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Dieppe. Elizabeth’s privateers retaliated on the French coast j but she ajgain 
negotiate^ and promised to put an end to that kind of warfare upon condition 
that the french should recall their conunissions, for they also had begun to 
fit out swaims of privateers. 

But again within a few weeks Elizabeth gave audience to envoys from 
the Huguenots and to envoTO from the prince of Orange, and the other leaders 
of the Protestants in the Low Countries, who all wanted from her loans of 
money, anns, and gunpowder. She held a grand review of her troops, horse 
and foot ; and inflamed at this aspect of war, many gentlemen boumt them- 
selves swords and pikes and went over to join the Huguenots. Elizabeth 
denied that this last was done by her permission, but presently a fleet of 
ships, armed for war and escorted by the largest vessels in the queen’s ser- 
vice, set sail for La Rochelle, which was, and long continued to bej the princi- 

E al port and stronghold of the French Protestants. Hut this fleet was detained 
y contrary winds; the Huguenots were defeated in the interval, and then 
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Elizabeth made fresh protestations, and issued a proelaiiiation against priva- 
teers and all such as made war without her license upon the French king. 

Her conduct had irritated the French court to tlio extreme, and as the 
power of the Protestants in France seemed to be broken, it was resolved, by 
parties as crafty as heraelf, to give encouragement, if not more, to the Catho- 
lics in England, and to excite an interest in all the papistical countries of 
Continent in favour of the captive Mary. The duke of Alva entered into this 
scheme; a Florentine, named Rudolfi, well acquainted with En gland, acted 
as agent for the pope : and sanguine hopas were entertained, if not of restoring 
England to the bosom of the cliurch, of distracting and weakening her by 
internal dissensions. 

THE NORTHEE.V INSURRECTION (1569 A.D.) 

The penal statutes against the professors of the old religion had gradually 
increasea in severity, and as the Catholics trimnphed on the Continent, then* 
religion became more and more an object of suspicion and of persecution in 
En^and. Elizabeth cared little for the dogmas of either church. She was 
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altogether free from iatolerance as to speculative o|)inione in religioOj unless 
th^ went to weaken the royal prerogative. Her intolerant was all of a 
political kind, and she pertcuted, not because men believed m the real pres> 
ence, but because she Sieved that no Catholic could possibly be a loj^ 
subject.^ In the month of October, immediately after the duke of Norfo&'s 
arrest, the counties of York, Durham, and Northumberland betrayed symp- 
toms of open insurrection. 

At tlw same time Queen Mary had found means to establish a correspond- 
ence witii the Catholic earl of Northimiberland, with the earl of Westmore- 
land, whose wife was tlie duke of Norfolk’s sister, with Egremont Ratdiffe, 
brother of the earl of Sussex, and Leonard Dacic. Most of these noblemen 
were excited by many motives, the chief of which was the restoration of the 
Catholic faith in England, Their ostensible leader was the earl of Northum- 
berland, a veiy muniheent but a very weak lord. He talked imprudently 
and did nothing; and when at last, in the middle of November, he put himself 
in motion, it was only because he v/as frightened out of bed at the dead of 
night in his house at Topeliffe in Yorkshire by a panic-fear that a royal force 
was approaching to seize him. He tlien rode in haste to the castle of Brans- 
peth, where he found Norfolk’s brother-in-law, the earl of Westmoreland, sur- 
rounded with friends and retainers all ready to take arms for what they con- 
sidered a holy cause. 

On the morrow, the 16th of Novciriber, they openly raised their banner. 
If an ingenious stratagem had succeeded that banner would have floated 
over the liberated Mary, The countess of Northumberland had endeavoured 
to get access to the captive queen in the disguise of a nui-se, in the intention of 
exchanging clothes with her that she might escape. But as this device had 
miscarried, the uisurgents proposed marcliing to Tutbury castle to liberate 
the queen by force of arms.i^ 

A manifesto was immediately put forth in the usual style, expressive of the 
utmost loyalty to the queen, but declaring their intentions to rescue her out 
of the hands of evil counsellors, to obtain the release of the duke and other 
peers, and to re-establish the religion of their fathers. They marched to 
Durham (November 16th), where they purified the clmrches by burning the 
heretical Bibles and prayer-books. At Kipon they restored the mass ; on Clif- 
fordmoor they mustered seven thousand men. Itichard Norton, a venerable 
old gentleman who had joined them with his five sons, raised in their front a 
banner displaying the Saviour with the blood streaming from his five wounds. 
Finding that the Catholics in general woR* loyal <»> the queen, and that Sussex 
was collecting an efficient force at York, they fell back to He.xham (Decembra 
16th). Here the footmen dis{)er«’d; the earls, with the horse, about five 
hundred in number, fled into Scotland.® 

The earl of Northumberland was sent by tlie regent to the castle of Loch- 
leven, the old prison of Queen Mary. When Elizabeth pressed him to 
deliver up his captive that she might do justice on him, Murray offered to 
exchange Northumberland for Ma^, Thus Northumberland remained in cap- 
tivity in Lochleven. After a while the other refugees were conveyed to the 
Spanish Netherlands, But the vengeance of the law, unmitigated by any 
royal mercy, fell upon the retainers and friends of the fugitives. On the 4th 
and 5th of January threescore and six individuals were executed in Durham 
alone; and thence Sir George Bowes, with his executioner, traversed the 

^ There were, however, occasional exceptions. Matthew Hammond, a Unitariaik, waa 
burned olive in the caatle ditcli of Norwich t But this poor man had also spoken what were 
called “ words of blasphemy sgwnst tlie queen's majesty and others of her council.”— Srow.e 
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whole oountiy between Newcastle and Netherbyj a distnct fflxty miles in 
leiwth and forty ^09 in breadth, "and finding many to be fautore in the 
aim rebellion, he did see them executed in every marlcet-town and in evay 
village, as he himself (says Stow) reported unto me/' All that coimtiy was 
dotted in every direction with eibbete, Elizabeth imitating pretty closdTy the 
conduct of her sanguinary father on the suppression of the Pilgrimage of 
Qraoe. 


THE RISING OF DACRE (lS70 A.D.) 

Among the Catholic gentlemen whose loyalty had been suspected by Sad- 
ler was Leonard Dacre, uie representative of the ancient family of the Dacrcs 
of Gilsland. This bold man had resolved to risk his life and fortunes in the 
cause of the captive queen, whom he regarded with a romantic devotion. 
He raised a gallant troop to join Northumberland and Westmoreland; but 
when those "two weak earls fled so hastily, he endeavoured to make Elizabeth 
believe that he had taken up arms not for, but against the insurants. 

But Elizabeth and her council were seldom overreached or deceived, and 
an order was sent down to the earl of Sussex to arrest Dacre, cautiously and 
secretly, as a traitor. He fled, but he resolved to try his good sword before he 
submitted to the hard doom of exile and lieggary. AVithin a month from the 
flight of Northumberland, Daore was at thread of three thousand English 
borderers ; but before a body of Scots could join him he was attacked on the 
baulks of the river Gelt, February 22nd, 1570, by a far superior force com- 
manded by Lord Himsdon.* Leonard Dacre, however, was not defeated 
without a desperate battle. He fled across the Borders, where he was received 
and honourably enUTtained by vjine noble fi lends of Mary, and he soon 
after passed over to Flaudeis. 


IHE ASSASSINATION Ol’ MCRHA^ (1570 A.I>.) 

Before this rising of Leonard Dacre the icgcnt Murray had gone to his 
account: and if has own reasonably conjectured that tlie hopes of the English 
iosuiront had been excited by this cvemt in Scotland. On his return from 
Elizabeth’s court and the mock trial of his bLstcr, Murray had encountered 
many difficulties; but he had triumjilicd uier them all by means of English 
money and his own wundious caution and dexteiily. On the 22nd of January, 
1570, he was shot through the body.® On the very night of the murder the 
Scotts and the Kers dawed across the English iroutiers with unusual fury 
and apparently with the purpase of producing a breach between the two 
nations, or of giving fresh encouragement to malcontents of Northum- 

p Hunsdon wiu ttir son of Mar> Rolryn ] 

■ " fate of Muiray'a name is Hin^ular e\eii amonj; eonspiruous and active men, in an 
age tom in piccOT_ by contending factious Cooteniporarv wntera agree m noliiing, indeed, 
but his great abilities and energetic resoUition. Among tiic people lie was long lemembered 
as ‘the good regent,’ partly from their Protestant zeal, but in a great measure ftam a strong 
sense of the unwontra security of life and property en]o> ed m Scotland during his vigorous 
administration. His Catholic countrymen abroad bestowed the highest commendations on 
his moral character, which are not iinpiigned by one authenticate fact. But a powofui 
party has for nearly three centuries defamed and maligned liim, in order to extract from the 
pen'eision of history an hypothetical web to sen’e as a screen for his unhappy sister; in Uie 
formation of which they are compelled to assume that she did nothing which she aiqieaied to 
have done; and that he did all that he appears to liave cautioudy abstained from doing,” 
—Sir Jamrs MACsncroBB.t 
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berland and Westmoreland. It is said that when intelligence of this un- 
timely death of her half-brother was conveyed to the captive queen she wept 
bitterly, forgetting for the moment all the injuries which he hra done her. 

On Murray’s d^th, the duke of Chatellerault and the earls of Ar^ll and 
Huntly^ assumeil the mvernment as the lieutenants of Queen Mai^. But the 
opposite faction, or the king’s men as they were called, from their pretended 
adherence to the infant James, under the ^idanee of the earl of Morton, flew 
to arms, denieil the authority of Mary, and invited Elizabeth to send a strong 
En^sh army to their support. 

This was precisely wliat Elizabeth intended to do for her own interests. 
In the month of April, under the pretence of chH.'^lisiug those who had made 
the raid in her dominions on the night of Murray’s murder, she sent two 
armies into Scotland. The lord Serope entered on tlie west, the earl of Sus- 
sex with Lord Hunsdon on the cast. According to no leas an authority than 
Secretary Ceeil’s diary, Sussex and Hunsdon, erdering into Teviotdale, gave 
three hundred A'illages to the flames and overth.ew fifty castles — mostly, no 
doubt, mere Border peels. Nor wa.s the raid of the lord Scrape in the west 
leas (iestruetive. 

After a week’s campaign of this sort the two armii's returned from Scot- 
land. Elizabeth having lately taken into favour the earl of Lennox, the 
father of Darnlcy and the grandfather of the young king, now sent him 
down from England to be ruler over Scotland. But I^nnox presently found 
that he could do nothing without an English army at his back, and on the 
261h of April Sussex and Hun.sdon entercil Scotland anew and laid siege to 
Hume ciistle and Fast castle, both belonging to the earl of Hume, who was 
doubly obnoxious for his friendsliip to Mary and for hi,s having given an 
^yluni to Elizabeth’s rebels. Both castles were taken, but none of the Eng- 
lish refuse of any note were fouml in them. 

On the 11th of May Sir William Drujy, the marshal of Berwick, pene- 
trated into Scotland with another force con.sisting of twelve liundre<[ foot 
and four hundred horse. Having received lioslages from the king’s men, 
Drury marched to eo-operato with (he eail of ^ienno.x, who w’as engaged in 
laying waste the vale of the Clyde and destroying (lie ea.s(leK of the duke of 
Chatellerault and the houses of all that bore the name of Hamilton. Their 
vengeance was so terrible that (hat gix'at family, with nearly the entire clan, 
was brought to the verge of ruin.** 


THE EXCOVnirMC'M’lON OK ELIZABETH AM> THE P.ABLIAMENT OF 1671 

When Pius IV had ascended the papal throne he had sought by letters 
and messengers to recfill Elizabeth to the communion of the Roman church, 
and afterwards he invited her, like other prince.s, to send ambassadors to the 
council at Trent, May 5th, 1^. The attempt ivas fruitless ; but though her 
obstinacy might provoke, his prudence taught him to suppress, his resent- 
ment. To the more fervid zeal of hLs successor, Pius V, such caution ati- 
peared a dereliction of duty. Elizabeth had by her conduct prodaimed 
herself the determined adversary of the Catholic cause in eveiy part of Eu- 
rope; she had supported reliels against the Catliolie .sovereigns in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; and Iwl tlmnvn into prison the fugitive queen of Scots, 
the last hope of the British Catholics. 

A bull was prepared in which the pope w'as made to pronounce her guilty 
of heresy, to deprive her of her “pretended” right to the crown of Englimd 
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and to absolve her Eoglj^ subjects from tbeir allegiance. Still, forcible ‘ 
objections were uig^ against the proceeding, and Pius himself hesitated to 
confirm it with his signature. At length the intelligence arrived of the failure 
of the insurrection ; it was followed by an account of the severe punishment 
inflicted on the northern Catholics, of whom no fewer than eight hundred 
were said to have ijerished by the hands of the executioners ; and the pontiff, 
on the 26th of February, 1570, signed the bull and ordered its publication. 
Several copies were sent to the duke of Alva with a request that he would 
make them known in the seaports of the Netherlands ; and by the duke some 
of these were forwarded to the Spanish ambassador in England.* 

Early in the morning of the 15th of May one was seen affixed to the gates 
of the bishop of London’s residence in the capital. The council was surprised 
and irritated; a rigorous search was made through the inns of law; and 
another copy of the bull was found in the chamber of a student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who acknowledged, on the rack, that he had received it from a person 
of the name of Felton, h’elton boldly confessetl tliat he had set up the bull ; 
refused, even under torture, to disclose the names of his accomplices and 
abettors; and suffered the death of a traitor, August Xth, gloiyiiig in tiie 
deed, and proclaiming hini.self n martjT to the papal supremacy. But though 
he gave the queen t>n the scaffold no otlier title than that of the pretender, 
he Mked her pardon if lie liiid injured her; and in token that he boi-e her no 
malice sent to her as a jm-sent, by the earl of Sussex, a diamond ring, which 
he drew from his finger^ of the value of four huntlred pouiwls. 

If the pontiff promised himself any particular benefit from this ineasiire 
tlie result must liavc disappointed his exjx'ctations. The time wsis gone by 
when the thundei’s of the Vatican could shake the thrones of princes. By 
foreign powers the bull was sutfeiwl to slei*p in silence ; among the English 
Catholics it sorve<l only to breed doubts, di.ssen,sion, and dismay. All agreed 
that it was in their regard an imprudent and cruel expedient which rendereil 
them liable to the .suspicion of iiisloyally, and aftbrited tJieir (*nemir.s a ]>ro- 
tence to brand them with the name cif traitoTs. 'i'o Elizabeth, however, 
though she affected to ridicule tlie senteiici', it ])roved a source of considerable 
uneasiness and alarm. Slie jx'rsuaded heinelf tliat it was coimeetcd witli 
some plan of foreign invasion and domestic treason.” Slu> complained of 
it by her amba-ssadors as an in.sul( to the majesty of sovereigns, and she 
requested the emperor Maximilian to procure its revocation. 

To the solicitations of that prince Pius answered by .asking whether Eliza- 
beth deemed the sentence valid or invalid. If valid, wliy did she not seek a 
reeimciliation with the holy .see? If invidid, why did she wish it to be revoked? 
As for the threat of personal revenge which she hi'ld out, he despised it. He 
had done his duty, and was ready to sIkhI his blood in the eause.* 

On the 2nd of April, J.57I, a Parliament met at Westminster, wherein was 
granted a subsidy of five shillings in fhe pound by tlic clergy, besides two- 
fifteenths and a sulwkly of 2s. Sd. in the pound on the laity, "towards re- 


‘It been HupposoU that (lie ball wa*. solii-iU-d by Pliilip; but In a letter to Ills am- 
bassador in I^ngTand (June 30th^ fctiys that h<* never heard of il-a eTki^tence before it ]iad 
annopced to him by thal minister, and attributeB it lo the sieal rather than the oni- 
denoe of tiic pontiff.— 351. 

*A conspiracy was detected in Norfolk, about the same time when Felton set up the bull 
but there does not appear any connection between the two. Three Rentlemen were accused 
of a dMjBiJo invite Len-esyr. Cecil, and Ilacon to dinner, to seize them as hostaces for tlie 
duke of Norfolk, who was still in the Tower, and to expel the foreign Protestants, who had lately 
been mtUed in the county. They had a proclamation ready, inveighine against the wanton- 
nesbof the court and the influence of new men. All tlirec were hang^, dr^m, and quartered. 
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imbiusiiw her majesty for her great chatges, in repressing the late rebellion in 
the north, and pursuing the rebels and their faitours into Scotland.” But 
there was other business of a more remarkable nature than this liberal voting 
of supplies. A bill was brought in with the object of crushiiu the pretensions 
and the partisans of the Scottish queen, and isolating the Ei^ish Catholics 
more than ever from the pope and their co-religionists on the Continent. 

It was declared to be high treason to claim a right to the succession of the 
crown during the queen’s life, or to say Uiat the crown belonged to any other 
person than the queen, or to publish that she was an heretic, a schismatic, 
a tyrant, an infidel, or usurper, or to deny that the descent of the crown was 
determinable by the statutes made in parliament. It was further enacted 
that any person that should, by writing or printing, mention any heir of the 

a ueen, except the same vvere “the natural issue of her body,”^ should, for 
le first offence, suffer a year’s imprisonment ; and for the second, incur the 
penalty of prsmunirc. Another bill enacted the pains of high treason against 
all such as should sue for, obtain, or put in use any bull or other instnunent 
from the bishop of Rome. 

By another bill, all persons above a certain age were bound not only to 
attend the Protestant church regularly, but also to receive the sacrament in 
the form by law established. Besides the unfortunate insurgents of the north, 
many individuals of rank, among w'hom was Lord Morley, had retired to the 
Continent in order to avoid persecution, or a compliance with forms of wor- 
ship which they believed to be erroneous and sinful ; another bill was therefore 
brought in, commanding every person who had left, or who might hereafter 
leave the realm, whether with or without the queen’s license, to return in six 
months after warning by proclamation, under the pain of forfeiting his goods 
and chattels and the profits of his lands. 

By these enactments the Catholics could neither remain at home without 
offence to their consciences, nor go abroad without sacrificing their fortunes. 
There was talk of a remonstrance, but the house of commons^ and the people 
were most zealously Protestant ; and the Catholic lords in the upper house, 
though forming a considerable party, had no+ courage to do murli. Eliza- 
beth, however, voluntarily gave up her bill for the forced taking of the sacra- 
ment — a thing horrible in Catholic eyes. 


JHE ri'KIT.lXS 


But it was not every class of Protestants tliat was to rejoice and be glad. 
There was one class of them, great and constantly increasing, dangerous 
from their enthusiasm, odious from their ’•ppiiblican and democratic notions, 
that were feared equally with the Catholics and hated much more by the 
queen. These were the Puritans— men who had imbibed the strict notions of 

‘damden/ says tlint :in incredible number of indecent jokes ami reports rose out of this 
clause. Some said that the aiicen was actually with child, and the report spread the wider 
soon after when she became liable to swooniUKs and faintinj; fits. There is a passage in a 
letter from the favourite Leicester to Walaingluun (then at Paris), written in the month of 
November of the following year, which, if nutliin); more, is very oddly eJipressed. “ We have 
no news here,” says Leicester, “only hcT majesty is in good health ; and though you may hear 
of bruits of the contraiyr, I assure you it is not as hath t>ccn reported. Somewhat her majesty 
hath been troubled with a spice or show of the mother, but , indeed, not so — tlie fits that she 
hath had have not been above a quarter of an hour, but yet this little in her hath bred strange 
bruits here at home.” — Dioarx k 

’ By the statute 5 Eliz. c. 1, § 10, lioiiuui Catholics hod been e.\cludcd from the house 
of commons. 
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Galvio — a sect which Elizabeth, however much she hated it hereof, had forced 
upon Queen Mary in Scotland. This sect had alwa 3 rs taught that the chu^ 
Of Christ ought to be separate from and independent of the state— a doctrine 
that went to overthrow the queen’s supremacy. 

But there was another heinous offence which Elizabeth could never for- 
give: they fraternised with the Puritans of Scotland; ^ey regarded John 
Knox as an inspired apostle — Knox, who had written against “ the monstrous 
regiment of women.” 

The first striking instance of actual punishment inflicted upon any of them 
was in June, 1667, when a company of more than a hundred were seized during 
their religious exercises, and fourteen or fifteen of them were sent to prison. 
They behaved with much rudeness and self-sufficiency on their examination ; 
but these defects became worse and worae under the goads of persecution. 

Yet at this very moment, unknown to Elizabeth, three or four of her 
bishops were favourable to the non-conforming ministers, in whose scruplffl 
touching many ceremonies and practices in the Church they partook; and in 
her very council the carls of Bedford, Huntingdon, and Warwick, the lord- 
keeper Bacon, Walsingham, Sadler, and Knollys, inclined from conviction to 
rile Puritans, while Leicestei, who saw Uiat their numbers were rapidly in- 
creasing — that in the great industrious towns, the strength of the people, or 
tiers 6tai, they were liecoming strongest — intrigued with them underhand, 
in the view of furthering his own ambitious projects. 

In the preceding yeai Thomas Cartwright, the lady Margaret professor of 
divinity at Cambridge, and a man of virtue, learning, and a ready eloquence, 
had electrified numerous audiences by inculcating the unlawfulness of any 
form of church government exeeiil the Presbyterian, which he maintained to 
have been that instituted by the first apostles; and the same powerful Puri- 
tan soon began to make a wider and more lasting impression by his polemical 
writings. In the house of commons, which was so very anti-CathoIic, there 
was a large and powerful section who agreed with Cartwright, and who were 
bold enough to show tlieii discvintent at the queei. s church. 

In this present pailianienl the) mtioilucr'l seven bills for furthering 
riic work of reformation and for extirpating what they considered as crying 
abuses. Elizabeth was furious; and in her own way she commanded Strick- 
land, the movci of the bills, to absent himstdt from tlie liouse and aw’ait the 
orders of her privy council. But Strickland’s tiiends, who were beginning 
to feel their strength, moved that he sliould Ix’ called to the bar of the house 
and there made to stale tlie reason of liis absoiicr. And as this leason was 
no secret to them, they proceeded to declare that the privileges of parliament 
had been violated m hu; person; that it such a measure was suomitted to 
it would form a dangerous precedent ; tliat the queen, of herself, could neither 
make nor break the laws. This house, said they, w'hich has the faculty of 
determining tlie right to the crowm itself, is certainly competent to treat 
of religious ceremonies and dim eh discipline. Tlie ministers were astounded, 
and after a consultation apart tlie speaker proposed that the debate should 
be suspended. The house rose, but on the very next morning Strickland 
reappeared in his place and was leceiveii with cneersl ]^zabeth’s caution 
hao prevailed over her anger ; but she felt as if her royal prerogative had bwn 
touched, and her antipathy to the Puritan party increased. 

In a political sense this was a great leviviil, and the base servility of 
parliament would hardly have been cured but for the religious enthusiasm. 
The case of Strickland w'as the first of many victories Stained over the 
despotic principle — the first great achievement of a class of men who, in their 
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evil and in their good, wwked out Uie eause of constitutional liberty to a 
degree which veir few of them, even at a later period, foresaw. 

At the end of the session not sJl Elisabeth's prudence could restrain her 
wrath. At her command the lord-keeper Bacon informed the commons that 
their conduct had been strange, unli^ming, and uudutiful; that as they 
had foigotten themselves they should be otherwise remembered; and that the 
queen’s highness did utterly disallow and condemn their folly in meddling 
with things not appertaining to them nor within the capacity of their under* 
standing. But this only confirmed the Puritans’ suspicion that Elizabeth, 
in conjunction with some of her bishops, really thou^t of creating herself 
into a sort of Protestant pope, that was to decide as By a divine inspiration 
and legation in all matters relating to the next world. 

Notwithstanding the omissions made by parliament, the bishops continued 
to exact a subscription to the whole thirty-nine articles, and to deprive such 
ministers as refused to .subscribe them. Parker archbishop of Cwterbury, 
also persevered in his perhocutions, which only "-anted an occasional burning 
to render them a tolerable imitation of the doings in the days of t^ueen Mary. 
The Puritan ministers were hunt^'d out of their churches and seized in their 
conventicles; their books nerc fauppnsw’d by that aibitraiy will of the queen 
which would allow of nothing being published that was offensive to her; 
they were treated harshly in all civil matters; they were constantly called 
before the detestable Star Clianilier; they s\ere treated with contumely and 
ridicule, and the memlx^rs of their congregations were dragged before the high 
commission for listening to their sermons and forms of prayer ; and whenever 
anyone refused to conform to the doctrines of the cstablishtncnt, he was com- 
mitted to pri.son. 

There were not wanting instances of persons being condenuied to im- 
prisonment for life, and numerous were the cases in which whole families of 
the industrious classes were reduced to beggary by these persecutions. This 
court of high commission has been compared to the Inquisition ; and in fact 
there was a great family likeness between them. It consisted of bishops and 
delegates appointed by the (|ueen — ^Parker, the primate, being chief com- 
mis.sioner. They were autlioiised to iuquii-e into all heretical opinions, to 
enforce attendance in the establisheil church, and to prevent the frequenta- 
tion of conventicles; to .suppress unorthodox and .seditious books, together 
with all libels against the queen and her government; to take cognisance 
of all adulteries, foiiiications, and other offences liable to the ecclesiastical 
law, and to punish the offenders by spiritual censures, fine, and imprison- 
ment. Parker always maintained that bold measurcH would terrify the 
Non-conformists into his orthodoxy; “fo",” said he in a letter to Cecil, “I 
know them to be cowards.’’ He never made a greater mistake! 

A very slight know-ledge of history might have taught him that people 
excited by reugious eiithu.sia.sm an* always brave. What was to come he 
might hardly have foreseen, even if he made a jusfer estimate of their 
spirit; for the struggle, now begun, never ceased till the Puritans laid boti 
mitre and crown in the dust at their feet. 


TOR MSHRUGE VIANS OF ANJOU 

A report had got abroad that the queen of Scots was sought in marriage 
for the duke of Anjou, one of the brothers of the French king, and tboum 
Elizabeth held Ma^ in a close prison, she was alarmed at uis news. In 
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order to prevent any such scheme, she entered into negotiations with Charles 
IX, or rather with his mother Catherine de’ Medici, once more pretendi^ to 
offer herself as a bride. But there were other causes which rendei^ the friend- 
ship of the French court very desirable. The Huguenots seemed crushed 
and powerless after their defeat at Moncontour; there appeared no hope of 
their renewing the civil war in the heart of the kingdom; and if France, at 
peace within herself, should throw her sword on the side of Spain and zeal- 
ously take up the Catholic cause the result might be dangerous, particularly 
at this moment when there was great discontent in England, and when the 
Protestants at home seemed almost on the point of drawing the sword against 
one another. 

After many months had been consumed it was said that the duke of 
Anjou declined the match because Elizabeth insisted, as a sine qud non, that 
he should change his religion. 


THE RCDOLFl PLOT AND NORFOLK’S EXF.CUTION 

While these negoriations had bcf'n in progress the case of Mary had been 
still further complicatecl, tlie hatred of Elizabeth increased, and the whole 
Protestant party in England thrown into agonies of alarm, by revelations of 
plots and conspiracies. In the month of April one Charles Bailly, a servant 
of the queen of Scots, was seized a< Dover as he was returning from the duke 
of Alva with a packet of letters. TTio bishop of Ross ingeniouriy contrived 
to exchange these letters for others of an insignificant kind, which were laid 
before the council ; but Elizabeth and her niimsters sent Bailly to the Tower 
and to the rack. 

Under torture Bailly eonfcssesl ilud he harl received the packet from 
Ruddfi, fonneriy an Italian ! laukcr in London, and tliat it contained assurances 
that the duke of .\h-a entered into the captive itvieen’s caiuse, and approved 
of her plan for a foreign invasion of Englan'l; that, if authorized by the king 
of Spain, his master, he should be leady to co-operate with forty and thirty. 
Bailly said he did not know the parties dasignatcd by the ciphers forty and 
thirty, but that there was a letter in the packet for the bishop of Ross, de- 
siring him to deliver the other lettere to the pioper parties. 

^spicion immediately fell upon the duke of Xorfolk. That nobleman 
had lain in the Tower from the 9th of October, 1569, till the 4tli of August. 
1670 (the day on which Felton wa.s arraigned for the affair of the bml of 
excommunication), when he was removed in custody to one of his own houses 
in consequence of the plague having broken out in the Tower. Some time 
before this delivery he made the most humble submission to the queen. 

Cecil had long since assured the queen that it would be very difficult to 
make high treason of anything Norfolk had done as yet. He requested that 
he might be permitted to atteud in his place in parliament; but this was 
refused, and illegally, for he had Ix'cn convicted of no treason, no crime by law. 
If Norfolk had been ever so w'ell inclined to keep his engagement, this was 
certainly the way to make him break it in sheer desperation. Upon the 
arrest of Bailly he was more closely looked to; but some months elapsed 
before the matter was brought to his own door. 

On the 7fh of September he wa.s committed to his old apartment in the 
Tower. In the mean while Bannister, and Barker, another secretary of the 
duke’s, had been arrested ; and as the bishop of Ross had long been in custody 
with the bishop of London, the bishop of Ely, and others, it was easy to lay 
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hold of him. Hickford, Norfolk’s secretary, confessed many thin® against 
his master the duke, witliout much prising. As the rest of Norfolk^ servants 
were much attached to their master and would confess nothing till they were 
tortured, or threatened with torture, it has been supposed oy many that 
this Hickford had been for some time in the pay of the court. 

The duke had continued to deny everything, as at first; but when the com- 
missioners sliowed him the confession of Barker and his other servants, the 
letters of the queen of Scots, of which they had obtained possession through 
Hickford and Barker, and the deposition of the bisliop of Ross, he exclaimed 
that he was betrayed and undone by his confidence in others, and began to 
confess to simdry minor charges ; for he never alloweil that he had contemplated 
treason against his sovereign. 

But tfe rumours whicli were sent nbroiul beyond the dungoon-cells and 
the walls of the Tower, and industriously spread among the ixjnple, were of a 
terrific nature. The duke of Alva was coming witl; an army of bloody papists 
to burn down London, and exterminate the queen, the Protestant religion, 
and all good Protestants: and the pofx; was to send the treasures of Rome 
to forward these deeds, and was to bless them when done. Every wind might 
bring legions of enemies (o tlie British coast; every toi\’n in England, every 
house, might conceal some desperate traitor and cruel papist, bound by secret 
oaths to join (he invaders, and flirect their slaughter and their burning. 
A wonderful alarm was excited by one Hcrle, who disclosed what was called 
a plot for murdering sonic of her majesty’s privy council. Kenelm Barney 
and Edmund Mather, men as obscure as himself, wore put upon their metth' 
in the Tower. 

Little confidence can be placed in tlie revelations of such men, whose im- 
aginations were stretched by the rack luiil the dread of death. But on the 
ti'ial Mather and Barney were convictecl on tlie strength of their joint confes- 
sions and on the evidence of Herle. Tliey were drawn from the Tower to 
Tj’bum, and there Imnged, bowcllod, and (juartcred, for treason. Herle 
received a full pardon. 

Much time had been spent in preparing for ‘^Iie jjublic trial of the duke of 
Norfolk; but at length, on tlic l lth of January, 1572, nearly a month before 
the. executions last alliKled to, th(' ijiieeii named the earl of Shrewsbury, 
the keeper of Queen Mary, to lie loni high-stewaid ; and Shrewsbury smn- 
raoned twenty-six peei-s, selected by Elizabeth jukI her ministers, to attend 
in Westmin-ster Hall on the Kith day of the same month. Among these w-erc 
included, with other members of Elizabeth's privy council, Burghlcy,^ who had 
been active in arranging the prosecution, and the earl of Leicester, who had 
originafiy excited Norfolk to attempt a marriage with the Scottish q^ueen, 
who had signed the letter to Mary, and vriio was now athiret for the blood 
of the unfortunate prisoner, his miserable dupe. 

On the day appointed, January 16th, 1572, the peers met in Westminster 
Hall at an early hour in the morning, and the duke was brought to the bar 
by the lieutenant of the Tower and Sir Peter Carew. Wlicn the trial had 
lasted twelve hours, the peers unaniniously returned a verdict of guilty.^ 

* {/ftoil was created Baron of BurKldcy [or BurleiKld in 1573. In 1.^71! ho received the 
order of the Garter, and in the same year succeeded the Miirquis of Winchester aa lord high- 
treaaurer, which office he lield till hin death. 

* The duke of Norfolk himself, greater and richer than any English subject, had gone 
such lengths in this conspiracy that his life boraine the just forfeit of his guilt and folly. It 
is almost impossible to pity this unhappy man, who, lured by the most crimmal ambition, after 
proclaiming the queen of Scots a notorious adulteress and niurde^r, would have compassed a 
union with ncr at the hazard of his sovereign's crown, of the tranquillity and even indepeudenoe 
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We are not informed an to the countenanre and behaviour of Leicester, niio 
sat throu^ the trial and voted the death of his confiding victim 

But, Mough thus condemned, Elizabeth hesitated to infiict capital pun- 
ishment on so popular a nobleman, who was her own kinsman, ana who had 
been for many years her tried friend She was evidently most anxious to 
lighten the odium of the cxeeiition, or to shift it from herself The preachers, 
irao had of late received regular political lustmctions from her council, took 

up the matter, and unmindful of the 
evangelical forbearance, clamoured 
for vengeance on the duke 

In the mean while parliament 
ha<l assembled On the 16th of May 
the commons communicated with the 
lords and then drew up a petition to 
the throne, repiesenting that tJiere 
(oultl be no balety till the duke was 
(had Evfiy Protestant seemed to 
echo then call foi blood, and at last 
Elizabeth pul her hand to a death 
w irrant, which was not i evoked 
Out of icgard to his high rank, the 
biutal punishment awaided by the 
soihnct was tommuled into bohead- 
iiig on the 2nd of Tune, 1672 The 
duke maele a tl'^ing speech, which 
was neaily slwajs expected, if not 
foicibly CMC ted, on sueh oeeasions 
He inoctvded to confess neithe»r more 
nor less than he had done on his 

lURRFT OI THElnotL <11 Si lil'ilH l Ijlil 

(oid»if part of <•! lot nbury At ijc< ) ‘It ineiediblc, ssys Camden,/ 

a speclatoi of the sad scene, ‘‘how 
deaily he was loaed by the peojile, whose goodwill he had gained bv a 
princely munificence and csfnordinuv itfabiTity Thev called likewise to 
mind the uiitinielv end o( Ins fathei 1.1 nun of e vliaordinary learning and 
famous ir war, who was be he ided in the same plate faae-and-twenty years 
before ‘ 

SCOJtll UlURS 

But the Protestants whose wild alaims had not yet subsided were eager 
for a still greater sacrihcc and thej turned a rcarly car to an anonymous 
casuist, who proved, in his own way, that it stood not only with justice, but 
with the honour and safety of Elizabeth to senel the unfortunate queen of 
Scots to the scaffold, and to another wiifci, who supported his argumente 
with numberless texts of Ssenpture, all made to prove that Mary had been 

of hw countrv and of the rcfoimed rehpnn There is abund int proof of his intniuies with 
the dilke of Aha who had engaged to inaade tlip kingduiii Ilis trial was not mdeed con- 
ducted in a manner that wo um approve (auch wa» the nature of state proceedings m that 
age) , nor can it, wo think, lie d< me d tliat it formed a precedent of constructii e treason not easily 
rce«ncilablo with the statute, hut much evidence i« extant tliat his prosecutois did not adduce 
and no one fell h> a sentence more amply mented, or the execution of which was mora ■ndwl 
psusable — Haliou « 

‘ The accomplished earl of Surrey, the last noble \ ictmi of Elizabeth’s father. 
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delivered into the hands of Elizabeth bv a special providence, and deserved 
to die the death, because she was guilty of adulteir, murder, conspiracy, 
treason, and blasphemy, and because she was an idolater, and led others to 
idolatry. 

Bow houses would have proceeded against the captive by bill of attainder, 
but Elizabeth interfered and they were obliged to rest satined with passing 
a law to mke her unable and unworthy to succeed to the crown of En^and. ‘ 
The captive queen had been restored to her old prison in Tutbuiy castle 
immediately after the defeat of the carl of Northumberland, and after some 
hurried removes to Chatsworth and other places, she was now at Sheffield 
castle, in tlie tender keeping of Sir Ralph Sadie; .ind my lady Shrewsbury, 
who both wished her in her grave, and seized the opportunity afforded by the 
trial and condemnation of Norfolk to exult er her sufferings and insult her 
to her face. 

But Mary liad soon to weej) foi more blood. The earl of Northumberland, 
after lying more than two years a prisoner in I .ochleven castle, was basely 
sold to Enzabetli by the execrable Morton, who iluring his own exile in Eng- 
land had tasted largely of the northern eiul's hospitality and generosity. 
This traasaction was the finis hing touch to the character of the murderer 
of Rizzio. Northumberland was landed af Berwick, the first English port; 
from Berwick he was conducted to \oik, and there beheaded without a trial. 
The earl, in the parlance of those times, coiitinued obstinate in religion, and 
declared he would di(> a Catholic of the {JOpe’s church. 

In Scotland many had forfeited their live.s for their passionate attach- 
ment to Mary. Encouraged and a.ssis>led by Elizabeth, the father of Darn- 
ley, the iml^cile Lennox, had established himself in the regency. One 
of the Hamiltons shot him and another regent was now wanting. The 
lords nominated the earl ol Mai — a man tar too honourable for those men 
and those times. Morton had more power than the new regent, and was 
the devoted friend ami servant of Elizabeth, whom he obeyed m all particu- 
lars. But in spite of Morton anil Elizabeth, the banner of Mary still fioated 
over the walla of Edinburgh castle ; and in the mountains of the north the 
Cordons and other Highlanders kept her cause angel ing on. 


TREATY WITH FR\NCE AND ST. HAllTI10L0iIEW’S DAY 

Under the able management of WaLsingliam and Sir Thomas Smith, the 
treaty with France had wen eoiieludMl in the month of April, 1572, about 
six weeks before the duke of Norfolk’s execution. The Fiench king bound him- 
self to give Elizabeth aid in all cases of invasion whatsoever; but Elizabeth 
did not show any readiness in proceeiling with the matrimonid treaty, which 
was interrupted and renewed several times and altogelJier ingeniously pro- 
longed for the apace of ten years. 

^e English cabinet, amid the alarms with which it was continually 
perplexed, rested with much confidence on the treaty lately concluded with 
pVance. To cultivate the friendship between the two crowns, Elizabeth had 
been advised to listen to a new proposal of marriage, not with her first suitor, 
the duke of Anjou, but with his younger brother, the duke of Alenjon. The 

' Burghley disappointed and anj^ that Elizabeth did not now send Ma^ to the 
block. In a letter dated 21st May, 1572, addressed tn Walbineham, who was at Paris, he 
says that there was ‘'soundness" in the commons, atid "no lack in tlie higher house, but the 
queen bad spoiled all.— Dudlet DiaaFs.*: 
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fonoer was the leader of the Catholic party ; the latter was thought to mdioe 
to the tenets of Protestantism. There were, indeed, two almost insuperable 
objections: the disparity of age, for the duke was twenty-one years younger 
than the queen, and the want of attraction in a face which had suffered 
severely from the small-pox, and was disfigured by an extraordinary en- 
largement of the nose. Still Elizabeth, with her usual irresolution, enterfeuned 
the project; and her ministers, supported by the French Protestants, urged 
its acceptance. 

But their hopes were unexpectedly checked by an event which struck with 
astonishment all the nations of Europ<‘, and which cannot be contemplated 
without horror at the present day. TTie reader has already seen that the 
ambition of the French princes had marshalled in hostile arnty the pro- 
fessors of the old and new doctrines against each other. In the contests 
which followed, the influence of religious animasity was added to those pas- 
sions which ordinarily embitter domestic warfare. The most solemn com- 
pacts were often broken; outrages the most barbarous were reciprocally 
perpetrated without remorse; murder was retaliated with murder, massacre 
with massacre. 

The young king of Navarre was the nominal, the admiral Coligny the 
real, leader of the Huguenots. He had come to Paris to assist at the marri^ 
of the king of Navarre, and was wounded by an a.s.sassin. The public voice 
attributed the attempt to the duke of Guise, in revenge of the murder of his 
father at the siege of Orleans; it had proceeded in n'ality (and was so sus- 
pected by Coligny hiiriscdf) fitjui Catherine, the queen-mother. TJie wounds 
were not dangeroiw; but the Huguemot chieftains crowded to his hotel; their 
threats of vengeance (errifi«-d the queen; and in a secret council the king was 
IJorsuaded to anticipate the bloody and traitorou-s designs attributed to the 
friends of the admiral. The next morning, by the royal order, the hotel was 
forced; Coligny and his principal counsellors perished: the populace joined in 
the work of blood; and every Huguenot, or suspected Huguenot, who fell in 
their way was murdei ed. Tlic nia.s.sj»civ of Paris was imitated in several towns, 
principally those in whicli tlie passions of the inhabitants were inflamed by the 
recollection of tiie barbarities exercised amongst them by the Huguenots 
during the late wars. 

Tills bloody tragedy liad been planned ami exeeuted in Paris with so much 
exwditioii that its autJiors had not dcteriuined on what ground to justify or 

E alliate their conduct. In a long audionei*, La Mothe-F(5nelon assured Eliza- 
etji tliat Charles ha(.l eoneoived no idea of such an event liefore the pre- 
ceding evening, when he learned, with alarm and astonishment, that the con- 
fidential advisors of liie admiral had formed a plan to revenge the attempt 
made on his life, by surprising the Louvn', making prisoners of the king and 
the royal family, and putting to death the duke of Guise and the leaders of 
the Catholics; tliat, having but the intervid of a few hours to deliberate, he 
liad hastily’ given iiermission to the duke of Guise and his friends to execute 
justice on liis and their enemies ; and that if, from the excited passions of 
the populace, some innocent [lersons had perisheil with the guilty, it had 
been done contrary to his intention, and had given him the most neartfelt 
sorrow. 

__ The insliiuatiiig eloquence of Feiieloii made an impression on the mind of 
Eiizabeth; she ordered her ambassador to thank Charles for the communi- 
cation, trusty that he would be able to satisfy the world of the uprightness 
of his intention, and recommended to his protection the persons and worship 
of the French Protestants. To the lost point Catlierine shrewdly replied 
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that her aon could not follow a better example than that of his good eister the 
queen of England; t^t, like her, be would force no man’s conscience, but, 
like her, he would prohibit in hfe dominions the exercise of every otho' wor- 
ship besides that which he practised himself. 

The news of this sanguinary transaction, exaggerated as it was by the 
imagination of the narrators and the arts of politicians, excited throughout 
En^^d one general feeling of horror. It served to confirm in the minds of 
the Protestants the reports so industriously spread, of a Catholic conspiracy 
for their destruction; and it gai^c additional weight to the aiguments of 
Burghley and the other enemies of the queen of Scots. They ^monished 
Elizabeth to provide for her own security; the French Protestants had been 
massacred ; her deposition or murder would follow. If she tendered her own 
life, the weal of the realm, or the interest of religion, let her disappoint the 
malice of her enemies by putting to death her rival, and their aUj’, Mary 
Stuart.* 


NEGOTIATIONS WITH SCOTLAND 

The queen did not reject the advice ; but that she niiglit escape the infamy 
of dipping her hands in the blood of her nearest relative and presumptive 
heir, Killigrew was despatched to Edinburgh, September 7th, ostensibly to 
compose the difference between the regent Morton on the one part and the 
earl of Huntly on the other, respecting the terms of an armistice which had 
been lately concluded between tlieni. 

Throe days later otlier instructions informed him that he was employed 
“on a matter of farr grotcr moment, wherein all secrecy and circumspection 
was to be used.” That matter was to bring about the death of tlie queen 
of Scots, but from the hands of her own subjects. He was, howxver, warned 
not to commit hi.s sovereign, as if the propoisal came from her. 

He was then authorised to negotiate a treaty on tlie following basis : that 
Elizabeth should deliver Maiy to the king'.s lords, "to reoeave that she had 
deseived ther by ordro of justice”; and that they should deliver their chil- 
dren, or nearest kinsmen, to Elizabeth, as securities, “that no furder perill 
should ensue by liir escapying, or setting hyr up agen; for otherwise to ^ve 
hir and to keep hir was over all other things the most dangerous.” 

Such w'as the delicate and important trust confided to the fidelity and 
dexterity of Killigrew. In Morton he found a willing coadjutor; of Mar, the 
regent, it has been said that he was too honest a man to pander to the jeal- 
ousies or resentments of the English queen, and resolutely turned a deaf 
ear to the hints and suggestion of the envoy. Uecent discoveries have, how- 
ever, proved that if at tlie first he affected to look upon the project as attended 
with difficulty and peril, he after^vards eiiteivfl into it most cordially, and 
sought to drive a prefitable bargain with Elizabeth. 

By the abbot of Dunfermline lie required that slie sliould take the young 
James under her protection, and conclude a defensive league witli Scotland ; 
that an English army of two or tlirce thousand men should conduct the 
captive queen across the borders, and after her death should join with the 
Scots in the siege of the castle of Edinburgh; and that the arrears of pay 
due to the Scottish forces should be dischar^ by the queen of England. 
On these terms he was willing to engage that Mary Stuart should not live 

‘ The death of Mary waa advised on the Sth of September, by Sandys, bishop of London. 
“Furthwith to cutte on the Scottish quene’a hcade: ipsa ent noslri fundi caiamitaa," 
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fotir hours after she should arrive in Scotland. But the regent hims^ hardly 
lived four daw after he had made these proposals.^ He died, October Sth, 
after a idiort illness at Stirling, and, as his friends gave out, of boison. 

At the election of the next regent, Killigiew employed the English interest 
in favour of Morton, the most determined enemy of Mary, and the tried friend 
of the i^lish ministers, November 9tb, 1572. From the moment he was 
chosen he made it his chief object to bring about a pacification between the 
rival parties in ScoUand. Killigrew did not forget the great matter for 
which he had been sent into Scotland; but now to his hints Morton could 
reply that to execute Mary on account of the murder would be to unsettle all 
that he had so happily accomplished. 

The lords in the castle of Edinbuigh refused to subscribe the articles which 
had been accepted by their friends; the regent applied for aid to Elizabeth; 
and she, after much angry expostulation and many delays, gave her consent. 
In spring, Drury, marshal of Berwick, arrived in the port of Leith with an 
EngUsh anny and a battering train, to enforce submission. It was in vain 
that the besieged by a messenger, and Mary by her ambassador, solicited aid 
in men and money from the French king. Charles replied that circumstances 
compelled him to refuse the request. Should he grant it, Elizabeth would 
immediately send a fleet to the relief of La Rochelle. 

After a siege of thirty-four days the castle was surrendered, June 9th, 
not to Morton but to Drury and the queen of England, on condition that 
the fate of the prisoners should be at her disposal. In a few days Maitland 
died of poison, whether it was administered to him by order of Morton, as 
the gueen of Scots ^erts, or had been taken by him.sclf to elude the mdice 
of his enemies. His gallant associate Kirkcaluy suffered soon afterwards, 
August 3rd, the punishment of a traitor. The latter was esteemed the best 
soldier, tlie foitner the mast able statesman, in Scotland; but both, according 
to the fashion of the age, had refientedly veered from one party to the other 
without regard to honesty or loyalty ; and Maitland had been justly attainted 
by parliament as an accomplice in uie murder of Damley.* 

The apprehended storm did not burst upon En^and. The Huguenots 
quickly recoveied from the stupor into wliich tlio St. Bartholomew ma.ssacre 
had thrown them, and resumed tlicir arms; Elizabeth connived at money and 
men teing sent to them out of England. In a similar uuderliand manner 
slie aided the prince of Orange and Uie Protestants of the Netherlan^. 
Gliarles IX died May 30th, 1574; the duke of Anjou, who had been elected 
king of Poland, succeeded him under the name of Henry III ; the king of 
Navarre and prince of Cond5 made their escape, resumed the Protestant 
religion and became the'hfeads of the Huguenots; they were joined by the 
duke of Alengou, now Aiijou, and the king gave them most favourable terms 
(1576); the Catholics in return formed the league headed by the Guises in 
concert with the king of Spain. 

During all this time the queen of Scots, hopeless of aid from her own 
country (where the regent Morton merely ruled under Elizabeth) or from the 
Catholic princes, seems to have abstained from her machinations, and the 
Catholics in general, connived at in their private worship, remained at rest. 

' Tlicse particulars were discovered by TyUer» in the official correspondeuce, partly in 
the State Paper Office and pertly in the British Museum. It appears tliat the queen's con- 
•wt to this project was extorted from her by the representations of Buivbley and Leicester. 
She WA0 |»aliu^ uhamed ©f it. She told them Mid Killigrew that as they were the only peN 
to It, if it ever became known they should answer for liaving betrayed the secret; 
and Buri^ley, the moment he received inteUigence of the regent's death, wrote to Izeicester; 
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THE ANJOU UABBIAOE FLAN 

The treaty for a marria^ with the duke of Anjou still went on. In 1578 
this prince sent over one Simier, a man of wit and capacity, as his agent; 
and Simier made himself so aneeable to E lizabeth that Leicester began to 
fear that she would overcome ^er aversion to marriage and he hims^^ ^us 
lose his influence with her. He therefore, to injure Simier in her opinion, 
gave out that he had bewitched her by magic arts. Simier in revenm infonned 
the cmeen of a matter which Leicester had studiously concealedf from her, 
namely, that he had been privately married to the widow of Lord Essex. 

Elizabeth, who had such a strange aversion to marriage in others as well 
as in herself, was so enraged that, but for the intercession of Lord Sussex, 
his personal enemy, she would have sent him to the Tower. Leicester was 
then accused of having employed one Tudor of the queen's guard to assassi- 
nate Simier. It happ^ed, too, that as the queen was rowing one day in her 
barm on the Thames in company with Simier and some others, a shot was 
Area by a young man in a bout, which wounded one of her bargemen. A 
design to murder herself or Simier was at once supposed; but the young man 
having proved that tho piece went off by accident he was pardoned at the 

S 'lows. Elizabeth .said on this, as on several other occasions, that she would 
ieve nothing of her people which jrarents would not believe of their own 
children. 

Anjou himself came over soon after and liad a private interview with Eliza- 
beth at Greenwich; and it is rather curious that though she was such an 
admirer of personal beauty, and the duke’s face had been sadly disfimred by 
the small-pox, she was so far pleased with him that she seems to have had 
serious thoughts of marrying him.* After a month or two she directed 
Burghley, Sussex, Leicester, Hatton, and Walsiiigham to confer with Simier 
on the subject. 

The acquisition of the crown and dominions of Portugal by Philip of Spain 
in 1580 made the court of France most anxious for a close connection with 
that of England. A splendid embassy was sent thither (1581) to treat of 
the marriage. Elizabeth’s heart was certainly in favour of the duke; mar- 
riage articles were actually agreed on and file union was to take place in six 
weeks. A clause, liowevcr, was added which would enable her to recede if she 
pleased. 

The truth is, there was a violent struggle in the queen’s breast between 

E rudence and inclination. Anjou had certainly made an impression on her 
eart, and her pride was gratified at the prospect of an alliance with the 
royal house of France. On the other hand, her good sense suggested to her 
the folly of a woman in her forty-ninth year marrying a young man, and her 
subjects in general and several of her ministers were averse to a connection 
with the blood-stained house of Valois ; and now indeed, as there was so little 
prospect of her bearing children, they were little anxious for her marriage at all. 

“I now lee the queen’s majesty has no surety but as she hath been counselled” (the private 
execution of Mary Stuart). "1C her majesty win continue her delays, she and we shall Vainly 
call upon Qod when calamity ahall fall upon us.” He then complains again of her delays. 

['Her conduct gave nse to the most scandalouB tales. The French author of tlie memoir 
tdls us that they spent their time together, and that she proved her affection to him by "baisen, 
mvautiz, caresses, et mignaTditet vrdinaires entre amane." — Nevehs.™ The countess of 
Bhrewsbuiy speaks still more plainly : "Qu’ii vous avail esti trourie unt nuit & la porU dt 
votlre chamhre, <nt vous Vaviez renconiri auvec vostre sevlle ckemiH et manteau de flutf; et 
oue par apris roue Vaviez laiese entrer, el pt’U demeura aurecquei voua prea de troya heurea.” 
^ MURDIM.n] 

H. w.— VOL. XIX. 2 a 
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An b onaat but hot-headed Puritan of Lincoln’s Inn, named Stubbs, wh)tB 
a book entitled The Diaeovay of a Gaping Gvlf vihmin Engtand is to 
be SwaUotoed by Another Fre^ Marriage. The queen caused him and the 
printer, and one Page who circulated it, to be prosecuted, under an Act pa^ 
m her aster’s r^, and they were sentenced to lose their right hands. The 
sentence wae executed on Stubbs and Page; and the fonn<ff, loyal in the face 
of injustice and onidty. instantly took m his hat with his remaining hand 
andwaving it over his nead, cried, “God save the queen!” BuigUey often 
atterwaxds employed Stubbs in answering the popiw libellers. As he was 
n krig^ to write with his Idt hand he always mgned nim^ Scseva, A person 
of mnnk higher rank than poor Stubbs also wrote against the marriage ; Sir 
Philip Sidney, &e gallant warrior and accomplish^ scholar, addres^ an 
fthle and elegant letter to tiie queen on the subject. 

Anjou was at this time in the Netherlands. The people of the provinces 
in revolt had some years before (1575) offered the sovereignty— of which 
they declared Philip deprived — to the queen of England ; she had prudentiy 
dAf»1inivl it at that time, and when it was a^in offered to her (1580) she pe^ 
sist^ in her resolution. It was then proifcred to the duke of Anjou; his 
brother permitted him to accept it ana secretly supplied him with money. 
He entered the Netherlands with about fifteen thousand men, and he for^ 
the Spaniards to raise the siege of Ckmbrai ; Elizabeth had on this occasion 
proved her regard for him by sending him a present of one hundred thousand 
crowns. At tire close of the campaign he came over to England, where his 
reception from the queen was most flattering. A few days after the anniven- 
saty of her accession (November 22nd), she, in the presence of her court, drew 
a riM from her finger and placed it on his in token of pledging herself to him. 

Tne affair was now regarded as decided; the envoy from the Netherlands 
wrote off instantly, and public rejoicing were made at Antwerp and other 
towns. But Leicester, Hatton, and Wafeingham, who were strongly opposed 
to the match, remonstrated earnestly with the queen, and when she retired 
her ladies of the bed-chamber fell on their knees and with sighs and tears 
conjured her to pause, representing the evil consequences that might ensue. 
She passed a rieepless and uneasy night; next morning she had a long conver- 
sation with the duke, in which she exposed her reasons for sacrificing h»' 
indinationa to her duty to her people. He withdrew deeply mortified to his 
apartments, where he flung away the ring, exclaiming against the fickleness 
<H women and iriandere. He, however, remained in England till the following 
year (1^), the queen still giving hini hopes. When he departed (February 
8th) )^e made him promise to return in a month, accompanied him as far as 
(Wterbuiy, and sent Leicester and a gallant train to attend him even to 
Brussels. He was now mode duke of Brabant and earl of Flanders; but 
attempting some time after to make himself absolute, be was driven out of 

country, and died in France (1584) after a tedious illness, mourned by 
Elizabeth, who appears to have really loved him, thou^ his character seems 
to have bmn as vicious as those of the rest of his family. A union with him 
would certainly have been productive of neither advantage nor happineas to 
the queen or her people. 

THE JTiBSECTmON OF BECUSAIfCT 

The laws a^iabst recusants, as the Catholics were now called, were at 
this time put mto more rigorous execution than heretofore, and by a new 
act (1^1) a penalty of twenty pounds a month was imposra on those who 
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absented themselves from church, unless heard the Englidi service at 
home. 

Them were two classes of Romanist priests who sought the glory of mar- 
tyrdom in England, the Jesuits and the seminary priests. The former soci- 
ety, the most wle support of the pretensions of the papacy, had been foimded 
in the time of Charles V. Fearing that when Queen Mary’s priests, as the 
Catholic clerg 3 mien who still linge^ in En^and were called, should die off, 
the people there would conform to the Pro^tant religion for want of teach- 
ers of their own, William Allen, who had been a fellow of Oxford, conceived 
the design of forming seminaries on the Continent for the education of mis- 
sionaries to be sent to England. The pope approved of the project and con- 
tributed money. Allen opened the first semmaiy at Douai m 1568 ; others 
were afterwards established at Rome, Valladolid, and elsewhere. Zealous Eng- 
lish Catholics secretly sent their children to be educated at them, in order 
that they might return as missionaries to teach the doctrines of their church, 
and inculcate what the English government regarded as rebellion, that the 
queen should be deposed as a heretic. 

The first who suffered was a priest named Maine, in Cornwall (1577). 
He was charged with having obtained a bull from Rome, denied the queen's 
supremacy, and said mass in a private house. He was executed at Launceston 
as a traitor. Tregian, in whose house he was taken, suife^ the praalty of 
a prsmunire, his estate was seized, and he remained in prison till nis death. 
The next year, Nelson, a priest, and Sherwood, a layman, were executed for 
denying the supremacy. 

In 1580 the Jesuits made their first appearance in England. Parsons 
and Campion, both formerly members of the university of Oxford, where 
they had professed Protestantism, but who were now members of the society 
of Jesuits, came over, and under various disguises, as soldiers, as Protestant 
ministers and so forth, went through the country confirming the Catholics in 
their religion. A chief part of their commission was to quiet the minds of 
the scrupulous by giving them the sense put by Gregory XIII on the bull of 
Pius V, namely, that it was always binding on Elizabeth and the heretics, 
but not on the Catholics till they could put it in execution, that is to say, 
they were to obey the queen until they were able to dethrone her. The 
notions on this heM, however, advanced by Parsons were so offensive to many 
Catholics that they had thoughts of seizing him and giving him up to the 
goveftiment. Campion, a far better man, put forth papers offering to dispute 
on the points in controversy before the universities. 

A dui^t search was set on foot, and after a year's pursuit Campion was 
taken and committed to the Tower. According to the barbarous practice of 
the age, he was put to the rack, and he revealed the names of several of those 
who had received him into their houses. Campion and twelve other priests 
were indicted on the 25th Edward III. AccortUng to the printed trial, nothiiu 
could be more unfair than the manner in which the trial was conducteiL 
nothing more feeble than the evidence pven. They were, however, found 
guilty, and Campion and two others were executed forthwith, and seven of 
the remainder some months after. It is impossible not to fed pity for the 
fate of these upright, pious men, but we must at the same time recount that, 
however they might disguise it from themselves, their ultimate object was 
the overthrow of the government ; there was probably not one of them who 
did not deem it his duty to dethrone Elizabeth and to place Mary on the 
throne.^ 
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Hart wbh never tried by a Court of Justiee during her lifetime. 

Her cause 1ms been in provesM ot trial c^er since. — Andrew Lanu t 

Affairs in Scotland at thih time caused some mieasmess to the English 
cabinet. Morton, though his vigorous rule kept the country quiet, gave 
^at offence by his harshne.'^s and avarice. He at length resigned his authority 
(1678) into the hands of the king, now in his thirteenth year, and the royal child 
seemed to administer the government ; but Morton soon recovered his influ- 
ence. The following year, however, the Ciuisc party sent Stewart, lord of 
Aubigny, over to Scotland, and hi.s amiable miumers soon won the heart of 
James, who created him earl and afterwards duke of Lennox ; another Wour- 
ite was Stuart of Ochiltree, afterwards earl of Arran. These two combined 
against Morton, and at their impulsion he was brought to trial (1581) for the 
murder of Uarnley, the king’s father. He was found guilty and executed, 
in spite of the exertions of Elizabeth, the king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Orange to save him. His execution proves the boldness and ambition of Arran, 
not ue filial piety of James > 

The Jesuits resolved to take advantage of the death of Morton and the 
influence of Catholic Lennox. Waytes, an English priest, and then (Jreigh- 
ton, a Scottish Jesuit, appeared at Holyrood House. James receiveti thani 
favourabl 3 r, and as he complained of want of money it was hoped by supply- 
ing him with it to gain him over to their projects. Parsons and Creighton 

* Elicabeth ai^d to the bishop of rit Andrews, “ I wonder that James has had the eail 
of Horton executed, as guilty of the death of the kinp his father, and that he requitea Andu- 
bald Dtmglas to be en up in order to treat him m the same manner. Why does he not 
deeire his mother to be inven up in order to punish her for that crime? "-^AarSLMAU.e 
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repaired to Paris, where they secretly coosulted with the duke of Guise, the 
papal nuncio, the provincial of the Jesuits, the Spanish ambassador, Malay’s 
agmt, the bishop of Glasgow, and Dr. Allen, the founder of the seminaries. 
It was agreed that Mary and Jamee should be associated on the throne, and 
the pope and king of Spain be solicited to supply James with money. The 
plan was communicated to Mary, who approve of it, as also, it is said, did 
Lennox and Arran, and James himself. 

But the Raid of Ruthven, as it was called, disconcerted all these projects. 
James was seized by the earl of Gowrie in concert with some of tlie leading 
Protestants, and forced to dismiss Ijcnnox and Arran, the former of whom 
retired to France, where he died soon after; the latter was cast into prison. 
Whether the English council were cognisant of the raid or not is uncerttun. 
They knew of the consultation in Paris and of its objects, and how vital it 
was to England that the supreme power in Scotland should be in the hands 
of Protestants. Sir Heni-y Carey and Sir ]Ph)bert Bowers were sent to con- 
gratulate James on liis deliverance from the counsels of Lennox and Arran, 
to exhort him not to resent the late seeming violence, and to procure the recall 
of the earl of Angus. James readUy ii^ented to the return of Angus, and he 
dissembled his resentment against his captors. 


MARY’h Al’I'KAL TO JSUZABFIH (1583 A.D.) 

For several weeks the Scottish queen was kept in close confinement that 
this unexpected event, so fatal to her hopes, might be concealed from her 
knowled^. When the communic.ation was at last made it alarmed her 
maternal tenderness; she read in her own history the fate which awaited 
her son, and from her bed-chamber, to which she was confined by sickness, 
wrote to Elizabeth a long and most elutiucnt remonstrance. 

Having requested the (lucxin to accompany her in imagination to the 
throne of the Almighty, their common Judge, she enumerated the wron^ 
which she had suffered from her PJiiglish sister while she reigned in Scotland, 
on her flight into England, after her innocenee had been proved in the con- 
ferences at York and Westiiiinstei-, and now, last of all, in the captivity of 
her son. But what injury had she offered to Elizabeth to justify such con- 
duct? Let the charge be made, and, if she did not refute it, she was willing 
to suffer the puiiisliineiil. She knew her real and her only crime. It was that 
she was the lujarest relation, the next heir to the queen. But her enemies 
had little reason to be alanued. They had brought her to the brink of the 

g 'ave, and she thought little now of any other kingdom than the kingdom of 
od. In this situation, tliercfoi-e, .she recommended the interests of her 
son to the protection of her good sister, and earnestly bogged for her own lib- 
eration from prison. But u she must remain a captive, she trusted that at 
least the queen would grant her a Catholic clergyman to prepare her soul for 
death, and two additional female servants to attend ou her during her sick- 
ness. 

In this letter Mair mentions several facts of great historical importance. 
She states : (1) That cmring her imprisonment at l^chleven she received more 
than one letter from the English queen, invitiiu her to flee to England for 

g rotection and promising to meet W with an English army at the borders. 

me of these letters was accompanied with a diamond ring, to be kept by her 
as a token or pledge of Elizabeth’s sincerity. Mary contrived to escape, and 
from the field of Langside, aware of the uncertainty of an appeal to arms, she 
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— n t hiy.lf to the queen by a special messen^r this very ring to remind her 
ot her promise. These facts fully exj^iaiii why die afterwards, in wpcsitian 
to the advice of her best friends, determined to pass the Solway Firth and 
IB T^nglnnH She States : (2) That if she consented to many the doke 
. dl Norfolk it was at the suggestion of the counsellors the most trusted by 
Elizabeth, and that their signatures to the suggestion are still in existenoe, 
to be ei^ibited when callea for. (3) That by the inquiry, which the pre- 
eumption of her enemies had provoked during the conferences at Westminster, 
(he. lalKhood and forgery of tlie documents circulated aminst her had been 
eomidetely exposed. (4) That the late revolution in Scotland, by which 
her son was made aprisoner in the hands of Gowrie, had been browht about 
by the intrigues of Elizabeth’s agents and by the distribution of Mzabeth’s 
gmd. If we recollect that Mary's object was to propitiate tbe En^i^ queen, 
we must conclude that she would not have presumed to make such statements 
iiniftaa she had known that Elisabeth was conscious of their truth; and if 
that was the case, we may discover in such consciousness the real reason why, 
during so many years, Mary could never obtain a personal interview with 
the English qwen. 

Whether this energetic appeal made any impression on the heart of Eliza- 
beth we know not ; ‘ it procured no additional indulgence to the royal captiVe.* 


CONSPIIUCIES AGAINST ELIZABETH 

By a bold effort James sucoxicded (1583) in freeing himself from the re- 
straint in which he w'as held. Most of the opposite party quitted the king- 
dom,- and Arran recovered his influence; but his tyranny soon (1584) caused 
his downfall, and the English jiarty rt^ineii their ascendancy in the Scottish 
council to the great satisfaction of Elizalx>th. On Arran's return to power, 
the conclave at Paris had proposed that James should invade the northern 
counties, while Guise should land witli an array in the south of England to 
liberate Mary and dethrone Elizabeth. 

It would appear to be the knowleilge of this plan that made the queen 
take no notice of a renewed propos-al of Marj' for transferring all her authority 
to her son if she were sot at lilierty. For Creighton, being taken by a Dutdb 
cruiser on his return to Scotland at this time, tore his papers and threw them 
into the sea, but the wind blowing tliem back, they were put toratW, and 
revealed the plan for invading England. He W’as given up to uie English 
government, and, being menaced with the rack, m^e a full disclosure of 
the plot. 

The government had so many proofs of the foreign and domestic conspir- 
acy in favour of the (mcen of Scots that they found it needful to liave recourse 
to evBiy possible expedient for discovering those concerned in it. From a moral 
point of view the emploTOient of spies may be reprehensible but in times of 
danger no government has yet been found to abstain from this mode of dis- 
covering and thwarting the designs of their enemies ; and never did ministers 
better Imow how to manage It than Cecil and Walsingham. 

Spies were now employed, informers w'ore listened to, the more question- 
able expedient of sending counterfeit letters in the name of the queen of Scots 

“'If the queen of Scotland,” said Bhe to Castelnau in January, 1583, “had had any- 
one else to deal with she would have tot her hood long ago. She has a correspondence with 
rebela in England, agents in Paris, Rome, and Madrid, and carries on plots against me all 
over CSiristendom, the object of which (as messengers who have been taken co^aO Is to dn- 
petve me of my kingdom uiid my life.” 
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or of the exiles to the houses of suspected Catholics was, it is sud, resorted 
to. The iofoimatioD thus gained led to the arrest of two mitlem^ named 
Throcmorton ; the lord Paget and Charles Arundel immediatdy fled to Fnmoe ; 
the earl of Northumberland (brother of the late earl) and the earl of Anm^ 
(son of the late duke of Norfolk) were called before Uie council and examined. 

A letter to Mary on the subject of a rising having been intercepted, Frands 
Throcmorton was put to the rack; he owned to having concerted the plui 
of an invasion and a rising of the Catholics with Mendoza, the Spankh amfoas* 
sador; on his trial he denied it; after his condemnati(«i he again confaiBed 
it; on the scaffold he denie<.l it once more.^ Mendoza, however, was ordered 
to depart the kingdom. He retired to Paris, where he gratified his malignity 
bv publishii^ lies about the queen and her ministers, and by aiding every 
plan for raising a reb^ion in ^gland. 

It is gratifying to observe at this time the affection which the people dis- 
played for their queen. The French ambassador writes thus: “Queen Eliza- 
beth has told me that several conspiracies directe d by the Jesuits have been, 
by the goodness of God, discovered. Latterly, wlien she has appeared in pub- 
lic, wh(3e crowds of people fell on their knees as she passed, prayed in various 
ways, invoked upon her a thousand blessings, and hoped that all her wicked 
enemies might be discovered and punished. She often stopped and returned 
thanks for 3l this love. When I was alone with her (she rode on a good horse) 
amidst all this crowd she said to me, ‘You see that all do not wish me iL’ " 


THE VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATION * (l584 A.D.) 

A further proof of this affection w.is given. When parliam^t met 
(November ^rd) an act was passed “for the security of the queen’s person and 
continuance of the realm in peace.” It enacts that if any invasion or rebd- 
lion should be made by or for any person pretending a title to the crown after 
her majesty’s decease, or if an^hing be compassed or imagined tending to 
the hurt of her person with the privity of any such person, a certain nunmer 
of peers and others commissioned by the queen should examine and give 

' On the scafTold he again revoked his confession, calling God to witness that as it had 
been extorted from him in the first instance by the fear of torture, so it had been drawn from 
him in the second by the hope of pardon. Tlie government thought proper to publish a 
tract in justification of his punishment. The proofs which it furnishes might then be deemed 
Bu^ient; in the present day they would rejected with contempt from any court of 
justice. While the ministers thus punished a doubtful conspiracy at home, they were sie- 
tively employed in fomenting a real conspiracy abroad. Alarmed at the connection of James 
■ynth the duke of Guise, at his professions of attachment to his mother, and at his marked 
disregard of the admonitions of Elisabetli, Uiey earnestly sought to restore and to recruit the 
English faction in Scotland.* 

’The specific object of the Association was that if any attempt against the queen’s 
person "sh^ be taken in hand or procured,” wliereby any should pretend title to come 
to the crown by the untimely death of the queen so procured, the aaseciatots not only bind 
themselves never to allow of any such pretended successor, by whom or for whom any such 
act shall be attempted, but engage to prosecute sucii person or persons to death. It is not 
correct to state that in the statute for the surety of the queen's person “ the tetroa of this 
association were solemnly approved by parliament.” 

Hallatnf has pointed out that “ this statute differs from the sssocistors' engsgsment, 
in omitting the outrageous threat of pursuing to death any penon, whether privr or not to 
the deaigm, on whose behalf an attempt agamst the queen’s life should be made.” Such 
was the mw when the Bobington conspiracy was discovered ; and Mary was put upon her 
trial under this law and not undw the old statute of treasons, to determine whether that conspir- 
acy against the life of Miaabeth was *' with the privity of any person that shall or may 
prkend title to the crown of this realm,”— KmoBT.a 
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jud^mt thereon, and all persons against whom such judgments should be 
pc^shed Bhoidd be disabled forever from claiming the crown. The object 
of this act was to obtain from the reluctant queen, in case of any rebellious 
movements, an absolute exclusion of from the succession. 

A most severe law was passed gainst the Catholics. The Jesuits and 
priests were ordered to quit the ki^dom within forty days; those who 
remained beyond that time or returned should be guilty of treason; those who 
haihoured or relieved them, of felony; students at the seminaries were to be 
^Ity of treason if they did not return within six months; those supplying 
them with money to be liable to a prsemunirc, etc. This bill was opposed by 
one William Parry, a civilian, who described it as “a measure savouring of 
blood, danger, and despair to English subjects”; for this he was committed, 
but he was released next day by the queen’s order. Soon after he was sent 

to the Tower, being accused by Edmimd 
Ne\'illc of a design to assassinate the queen. 
He confessed his guilt, and he was condemned 
and e.xecuted as a traitor. 


l-ElCriSTKa IN THK NETHERLANDS 

On the 10th of July, 1584, the great prince 
of Orange was shot by a man named Balfiiazar 
Gerard, who confessed that he had been kept 
for some time in the Jesuits' college at Treves 
by one of the brotherhood, who approved of hfe 
design and instructed him how to proceed. 
Philip II had set a large reward on the prince’s 
head, and his great general the prince of Panna 
Bulliwl his fame by persomally examining the 
qualifications of the assassins who presented 
themselves. 

The Dutch were dismayed at the loss of 
their hero and at the rapid progress of the 
prince of Parma, and they sent again offering 
the sovereignty fo Elizabeth. The matter was 
anxiously debated in the English council ; the 
danger to the Protestant interest was im- 

^2x1. 1.?. ..IV « . ■ 
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minent; Philip was in the zenith of his power; the league was nearly trium- 

E hant in France; and if the Dutch were subdued England would certainly 
e attacked. 

Eliaabeth boldly resolved to face the danger at once, and, as the king of 
Sweden said when he heard of it, take the diadem from her head and hazarrl 
it on the chance of war. She declined the proffered sovereignty, but agreed 
to aid the states with a force of five thousand foot and one thousand horse, 
to be maintained at her expense during the war; the money thus expended to 
be ^aid by the states when peace should have been concluded (1585). 

The chief command was given to the earl of Leicester,* who, though by no 
means deficient in courage or talents, was totally without milit^ experience, 
and he was to be opposed to the first general of the age. He landed at 
Flushing (December lOth, 1585), accompanied by the gdlant young earl of 

Voh£»^Xlll*]*^ Leicester’s finsco and Sidney’s deatli in the Netherlands, see their histoiy, 
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Essex, his stepson, and a company of nobles, knights, and mntl^^ to the 
numb^ of five hundred. The states, in the expectation of gratifying Eliza- 
beth by honouring her favourite, bestowed on him the title of governor and 
captain-general of the United Provinces, gave him a guard, and treated him 
nearly like a sovereign. 

But these proceeding were by no means pleasing to the queen; she wrote 
in veiy angry terms to both him and the states, and was not appeased with- 
out difficulty. “We little thought,” wrote she to the earl, “that one whom 
we have raised out of the dust and surrounded with singular honour above all 
others, would with so great contempt have broken our commandment in a 
matter of so great weight.” 

Leicester’s first campaim (1586) was not brilliant. The most remark- 
able event of it was the death of his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, the orna- 
ment of his age and country, equally distinguished in arms, in literature, and 
in manners, me nearest approach perhaps to the ideal of the perfect knight 
that has ever appeared. 

Leicester did not remain long after in Holland. On his return to the 
Hague he was assailed with complaints of his conduct by the states. He 
gave them fair w'ords and then sailed for England (December 3rd), where the 
case of the queen of Scots now called for his presence. 

A league offensive and defensive was formed this year (1586) between 
Elizabeth and the king of Scots for riie mutual defence of their dominions 
and their religion against the Oatholic powers. The queen was to grant 
James a pension of five thousand pounds a year, equivalent to his claim on 
the English property of his paternal grandmother, lately deceased. 


THE BABINGTON CONSPIRACY 

In the summer of this year a conspiracy against the quren of the most 
dangerous character was detected by the sagacity of Walsingham. Some 
priests at Rheim.s, actuated by a fanatical hatrra of Elizabeth, and regarding 
the deposing bull of Pius V as inspired by the Holy Ghost, had worked them- 
selves into a belief that her a,ssassination would be an act meritorious in the 
sight of God. Three of these men, Gifford, his brother Gilbert, and one 
Hodgeson, instigated a man named John Savage, who had served in the 
Spanish arm]', to tlie dml, iii.'dructed him how to perform it, and sent him 
over with strong recommeridation.s to the English Catholics. 

About this time also one Ballard, a seminary priest, came from England 
to Paris, and stating there to the enemies of Elizabeth the readiness of the 
English Catholics to rise if an invasion were made, for which the present was 
the time, as the best troops were away with I^iccster in Holland, a plan for 
that purpose was devised, and Ballard was sent back to prepare the Catholics. 
It does not appear that the assassination of the queen was determined on, 
though Charles Paget asserted that there was no use in invading England as 
long as she lived. 

Ballard came over in the disguise of a soldier, calling himself Captain 
Forteacue. He disclosed the project to Anthony Babington, a young man of 
good fortune in Derbyshire, who had been recommended to Mary by Moigan 
and the bishop of Glasgow, and had been for some time the agent in con- 
veying letters between her and them. Babington at once approved of the 
plot, but, like Paget, maintained that there was no chance while the queen 
lived. Ballard then told him of Savi^e; but he objected to committmg a 
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matter trf Buoh uimortance to the hand of one man, and proposed to join with 
him five others for whose coure^ and fidelity he could ans^. Ballard 
agreed, and Babington then opened bis views to some Catholic gentlemea, 
hu intimate friends, who readily consented to join in them. Correspondenoe 
me b(®un between Babington and Mary, who expressed her perfect api^ 
bation of the plan b all its parts. She was now at Ghartley, m Staffordshire, 
under the chai^ of Sir Amyas Paulet, a ri^d Puritan, but a man of strict 
honour. 

Babington’s letter reached Ma^ at a moment when, if we may believe 
Nau, her mbd was in a state of irritation and desrondency. Not only 1^ 
new restramts been imposed on her liberty and toe few comforts to which 
she was accustomed b^n abridged, but a treaty had been recently con- 
cluded between Elizabeth and her son b which, according to report, her 
right to ^e succession was set aside. In addition she fearra — unjustly, b- 
deed, as the sequel proved — the stem fanaticism of her keeper, and had per- 
suaded herself that the real object of those who had btroduced the bill " for 
the safety of the queen’s person ” was to murder her with impunity b her prison. 

Under the influence of these feelbp she resolved to accept the .offer of 
liberation made to her by Babbgton, but at the same time to admonish him, 
as he valued her safety or his own, to take no step before he had secured two 
thb« : the services of a powerful party within the realm, and the co-operation 
of aSpanish force from the Netherlands, which he could not expect to obtab 
before the beginning of autumn. With this view she compel a series of 
instructions for his guidance; her minute was fashioned by Nau bto a letter 
b French; and that letter was translated by Curie into English. Both the 
French letter by Nau and the English version by Curie she read and approved, 
and therefore for the contents of both she must be considered accountable.* 

All the dobgs of the conspirators were well known to Walsbgham ; a priest 
named Maud, who had accompanied Ballard to France, was m his pay, as 
also was Polly, one of Babington ’.s confederates. Finally, when Gilbert Gif- 
ford was sent over to England to urge on Savage, he privately tendered his 
services to Walsbgham. As Gifford was to be the medium for communicating 
with the queen of Scots, Walsingham wished Paulet to connive at his bribing 
one of his servants; but to this the scrupulous Puritan would not consent; he, 
however, suffered a brewer’s boy who served the house with beer to be the 
agent, and the letters were conveyed through a hole b a wall, which was 
stopped with a loose stone. Ballaid and BMbgton, being suspicious of Gif- 
ford, gave him at first only blank letters; but finding that these went safe 
they dropped all suspicions. The whole correspondence thus passed through 
the hands of AValsingham; all tlic letters were deciphered and copied, and toe 
entire plot and the names of toe actora were discovered. Walsingham com- 
municated what he had learned to no one but the queen. 

Babington wished to send Ballard abroad to urge toe foreign bvasbn. 
and had procured a license foi him under a feigned name. He ^o btendea 
to go himself for toe same purpose, and ap^ied to Walsbgham, affecting 
great zeal for toe queen’s cause. The minister kept him b hanto and even 
induced him to come to reside b the mean time at hb house. Walsbgham 
witoed to carry on this secret mode of proceedbg stUl longer; but toe queen 
said that by not preventbg toe danger b time she “toould seem rather to 
tempt God than to trust b God.” Ballard therefore was arrested. Babbg- 
ton w'as then desirous that no time should be lost in killing the queen, and 
he gave his ring and some money to Savage — whose appearance was veiy 
shabby— that he might buy himseff good clothes for the purpose. 
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Finding soon after that the plot was known or suspected, the conspirators 
st(de out of London and lurked for some da]^ in St. John's Wood wd other 
places about the city. But they were taken in a short time and put in prison, 
where they voluntarily made most ample confesmoos. They were trim, and 
sentenced to be executed as traitors. On the 20th of September, Ballard, 
Babington, Savage, and four others were hung in St. Giles's fidds. After the 
ancient manner, they were cut down while still alive and their bowels taken 
out before their faces; but the queen, when she heard of this cruelt^y, mve 
strict orders that the remainder should not be embowelled or quartered till o^. 

When the conspirators were arrested, Sir Thomas Gor^ was sent from 
court with the tidings to the queen of Scots. ' She was on her horse ready to 
go hunting when he arrived. She wished to return to her chamber, but she 
was not permitted. She was soon after brought back to Chartley, and was 
then conducted from one gentleman’s house to another, till die at length 
reached Fotheringay castle in Northmnptonshire (September 26th). Dunne 
her first absence from Chartley, her two secretaries, Nau, a Frenchman, and 
Curie, a Scot, were arrested and sent up to London ; her cabinets were at the 
same time broken open and her extensive correspondence both in England and 
on the Continent was discovered and seized. 

Abundant evidence having been now procured against the queen of Scots, 
the question with the council was how she should be treated. Some were 
for keeping her in strict confinement, as it was reckoned that she could not 
live long, her health being in a declining state. But Burghley and Walsing- 
ham knew that while slic lived she would never cease to plot the ruin of the 
queen and the Protestant religion, and self-preservation urged them also; for 
if she were to succeed to the throne, their lives, they knew, would be the forfeit 
of their loyalty to their queen. 

Leicester, who was in Holland, su^ested the employment of poison, and 
sent a divine to Walsingham to justify this course ; but that upright statesman 
rejected it, protesting against all violence except by sentence of law. It was 
finally resolved to brmg her to trial on the late act, and a commission of forty 
noblemen, privy coimcillors, and judges of both religions was appointed to 
examine and give judgment on her. 

Mary was now in the forty-sixth year of her age. She had long suffered 
from rheumatism, and had lost the beauty for which she was celebrated. She 
is described by an eye-witne&s .%s “being of stature tall, of body corpulent, 
round-shouldered, her face fat and broad, double-chinned, with haz^ eyes 
and borrowed hair.” Her own hair is said to have been “as gray as one of 
threescore and ten yeans. 


THE TRIAL OF QLEEN MARY (OCTOBER, 1586 A. D.) 

On the 11th of October six-ond-lhirly of the commissioners arrived at 
the castle. The following day the Scottish queen remained in her chamber 
under the pretence of indisposition, but admitted Mildmay and Paulet with a 
notary to deliver to her a letter from Elizabeth, announcing the object of 
these proceedings. She read it witii an air of composure, and tunung to 
them, said : “ I am sorry to be charged by my sister the queen with that of 
which I am innocent; but let it be remembered that I am also a queen, and not 
amenable to any foreign jurisdiction.” 

The next day, having nerved her mind for the meeting, she received depu- 
tations from the commissioners, and conversed with them in the hall of the 
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castie. There were four interviews; but no reaeoning of iMo lawyers, no 
Gireat of proceeding against her for contumacy, could shake her resolutioD. 
^e maintained that the statute of the 27th of the queen could not bmd her; 
she was no patty to it; it was contrived by her ^lemies, and passed fpr her 
ruin. Whence md the commissioners derive their authority? Erotb their 
queen 7 but that queen was only her equal, not her superior. Let them find 
persons who were W peers, and let such sit in judgment umn her. She was 
aware that these objei^ions could not save her, for the queen’s letter 

E roved that she was condemned already; 
ut she would never be the person to de- 
gi^e the Scottish crown, nor stand as a 
criminal nt the bar of an English court 
ot justice. 

An expression, however, had fallen from 
Hatton in the rourse of conversation 
which exc^din^y distressed the unfortu- 
nate captive — that if she refused to plead 
the world would attribute her obstmacy to 
eonsciousnebs of guilt. In the silence and 
solitude of the night the high tone of her 
mind insensibly relaxed; in the morning 
she received a harsh and imperious note 
from the queen, who, after the charge of 
seeking her death and the destruction of 
the realm, proceeded thus: 

“Wherefore our pleasure is that you 
make answer to the nobles and peers of 
my kingdom as you would answer to my- 
self, if 1 were present. Therefore I order, 
charge, and eomniarKl you to answer to 
them ; for I have heard of your arrogance. 
But act cumlully, and you may meet with 
inorelavour. Elizabeth.” It was probably 
this last line that tumed the balance. It 
held out a faint gleam of hope; and Mary 
infonnerl the commissioners that she was 
content to waive her objection, but only 
on condition that her protest against the authority of the court shoidd be 
entered on the record of their proceedings. To this, after some demur, they 
assented. 

It was, perhaps, unwise in the Scottish queen to make this concession. 
She was placed in a situation in wliieh, though she might assert, it was impos- 
sible that she could prove her innocenee. A single and friendless female, the 
jninate of a prison for the last nineteen years, ignorant of law, unpractiswl in 
judicial forms, without papers, or witnesses, or counsel, and wiui no other 
knowledge of the late transactions than the reports collected by her fei^e 
servants] nor of the proofs to be adduced by her adversaries but what her 
own conjectures might supply, she could be no match for that array of lawyers, 
judg^, and statesmen who sat marshalled against her. If among &e com- 
missioners she espied two or tliree secret friends, they were men whose fidelity 
was suspected, and whose lives and fortunes probably depended on their vote 
of that day; the rest comprised the most distinguished of those who for yeare 
had sought her death in the coulicil, or had clamorously called for it in parlia- 
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meiit. Yet oader all these disadvantages she defended herself with spirit 
and address.* For two days she kept at bay hunters of her life; on the 
third the proceedings were suspended by an adjournment to Westminster. 

The ohai:ge against the Scottish queen, like thats^ainst l^hih^n, had been 
divided into two parts : that she md conspired with foreigners and traitors 
to procure (1) The invasion of the realm; (2) The death of the queen. In 
proof of the first part was adduced a multitude of letters, either intmcepted or 
round in her cabinet, between her and Mendoza, Moigan^ Paget, and otbere. 
These, if they were genuine — and of that thi're can be httJe doubt — showed 
that she had not only approved the plan of invasion devised at Paris, but h^ 
offered to aid its execution by inducing her friends in Scotland to rise in 
arms, to seize the person of James, and to prevent the march of succours to 
End^d. 

^is project to seize the person of James and carry him out of the king- 
dom did her much harm. Yet it would have been fair to recollect that it was 
suggested to her by the conduct of her enemies, who had repeatedly made 
themselves masters of the royal iierson, and of Elizabeth, who had as often 
required tliat the king ^ould be sent into England. Another letter was read, 
in which she expressed an intention of bequeathing to the Spanish king her 
right to the succession to the English throne. In rectum she merely observed 
that she had been forced to sucli measures. Her enemies had deprived her of 
all hope ill England ; she wa.s therefore compelled to purchase friends abroad. 

Mary, though she refused to admit, did not deny the chaiK in general. 
She treated it as frivolous. She was not bound, she said, by tneir statutes: 
she was the equal, not the subject of Elizabeth; and between equals and 
sovereigns there was no other law but the law of nature. That law fully 
authorised her to seek her deliverance from an unjust captivity. She had 
proposed termsj offered securities, and then had claimed the right of employing 
every re.sourco in her {rower for the recovery of her lilrorty. Yet her prayers, 
her offers, her warnings had been despised. AVhere was the man that could 
blame her if, in such circumstances, she had accepted the tenders of aid which 
were made to her by her friends ? 

With respect to the secoml charge that slie had conspired the death of the 
queen, she denied it with tears, and solemnly railed on God to bear witness 
to her innocence. The crown lawyers produced in proof, first, the copy of toe 
letter from Babington, in which occurred this passage; “For the despatch of 
the usurper, from the obedience of whom by toe excommunication of her we 
are made free, there be six noble gentlemeu, all my private friends, who, for 
the zeal they bear to the Catholic cause and j our majesty’s service, will under- 
take the tragical execution ’’ ; and then a copy of seven points for delibera- 
tion, said to be extracted from her answer to Babjneton ; of which points the 
sixth was, “by what moanes doe the six gentilmen deliberate to precede ?’’ 

It bcara an awkward and therefore suspicious appearance, that whilst the 
lanimage in the other points is affirmative, in this point, placed in the midst 
of them, it should assume an interrogative form. The rea^r wonders how 
the question came there. 

There were other passages in the same copy equally allusive to the desim 
of the six gentleraeu; but the prosecutors insisted particularly on tois. It 

P Alone, “ without one couns^or on her side among so many,” Mary eonducted the 
whole of her defence with eoui^e incomparable and unauriMesable ability. Pathos and in- 
dignation, subtlety and simplicity, pcrsoiw appeal and political reasoning, were tiie alternate 
weapons with which she fought a^nst all odds of evidence or interference, and dispute 
step by step evety inch of debatable ground. — SwiMiui{int.Aj 
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MtubliBhed, they maintained, her participation with Babu\gton in the crime 
of imagining and compassing the death of the queen. 

Tt aTin iiiri , however, be remembered that the papers exhibited to the court 
were only copies. No attempt was made to show what had become of the 
oririnals, or when, where, or by whom the copies had been taken. On these 
pomts the crown lawyers obs^ed a mysterious silence. They deemed it 
sufficient to show that there had once been originals with which the copiM coiv 
responded, and for that purpose they adduced : (1) A confession of Babing^ 
that he had written a letter to Mary and had received an answer, contaming 
aimilar passages, and that he believed these copies faithful transcripts of the 
originals; (2) the confessions, perhaps garbled and misrepresent^ confes- 
sions, of Nau and Curie, from which it seemed to follow that the manner of 
proofing by the six gentlemen was one of the subjects recommended for 
ddiberation by Mary ; (3) the admission in several of her letters to her forei^ 
ooirespondents that she had received from the conspirators notice of their 
intentions, and had given to them instructions on the several heads. These 
confessions and adinibBion.s ainountiHl, it was maintained, to satisfactory proof 
of the authenticity of the copies. 

At first the Scottish queen, in ignorance of the proofs to be brought fo> 
ward, refused to acknowl^ge any eoiTOjpondence between herself and Babing- 
ton ; but after the production and reading of the letters she admitted without 
hesitation her note of the 5th of July, N. S., but resolutely denied iJiat she 
had ever written any such answer as that of the date of July 17th. 

She contended that if her adversaries had really sought to discover the 
tru^, instead of putting Babington to death they would have produced him 
to bear testimony against her; it was easy for one man to imitate the ciphers 
and handwriting of another; it had b^n lately done in France, ana she 
greatly feared that it had also been done in England by Walsingbam, to 
bring her to the scaffold; for Walsinghain, if she were rightly informed, had 
before this been practising against her life and that of her son. 

At these wora the secretary ro.sp and protested before God that in his 
private capacity he had done nothing unbecoming an honest man, nor as a 
public officer anything unworthy of his place Though his answer was rather 
an evasion than a denial of the charge, Mary prayed him not to be offended ; 
riie had spoken freely what she had heard, and hoped that he would give no 
more credit to those who slandered her than she did to those who accused him. 

She renewed her declaration that she knew nothing of the obnoxious pas- 
sages, and asked for her papers — with them she might perhaps explain the 
mystery — and for her secretaries — were they confronted with her the truto 
might soon be elicited — at present they ought to be considered unworthy of 
errait. Both requests, however, for reasons best known to the prosecutors, 
were refused; and Mary demanded to be heard in full parliament, or bMore 
the queen in counc^who, she persuaded herself, would not refuse that favour 
to aster queen. Then rising, she retired to her own apartment. The com- 
missioners after a short consultation adjourned the court, to meet again in 
the Star Chamber at Westminster on the 25tb of October. 


MARY IS CONDEMNED 

On that day, notwithstanding the remonstrance of toe French ambassador, 
the court was opened in the presence of a numerous assemblage of members 
belon^ng to both houses of parliament. Care was now taken to bring for- 
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ward the two secretaries, not that they might be confronted with Ma^— 
who tras absent, immured in the castle of Fothoingay— but that they m^t 
aflSrm the truth of the depositions which they had previously made. This 
they outainly did : but, if we may believe Nau, it was not all. He moreover 
maintained, as he nad on all occasions maintained, that the principal heads 
of accusation, those on which alone could be ba^ any piet^ for condem' 
nation, were false. 

Wusingham rose with warmth, reproached him with speak^ contrary to 
his conscience, and endeavoured to silence him with the depositions of the con- 
spirators already executed, and of some of Ma^’s >crvant8. But Nau repeated 
his former assertion, summoned the commissioners to answer before God and 
all Christian kings and princes, if on such false charges they should condemn 
a queen, no less a sovereign than their own ; and loudly demanded that this 
bis prot^tation should be entered on the record. But his efforts were fruitless. 

With the exception of the lord Zouch on the separate charm of assassination 
the commissioners unanimously gave judgment that after Uie last session of 
parliament, and before the date of their commission, Maiy, daughter of 
James V, commonly called queen of Scotland, and pretending title to the 
crown of hkigland, had, w'ith the aid and abcttance of her secretaries Nau and 
Curie, compassed and imagined divers matters tending to the hurt, death, 
and destruction of the queen, contrary to the form of the statute specified in 
the commission. Tliis, by the act, was equivalent to a sentence of death 
against all the three, to be carried into execution at the pleasure of the queen. 

A provision was, however, added, that the judgment against the mother 
should not derogate from the right or dignity of her son James, kmg of Scot- 
land, but that he should continue in the same place, rank, and right, as if it 
had never been pronoimced. The judgment was then entered in the form of a 
record, and afterwards subscribed by the several coiimiissioners, even by those 
who had not attended at Fotheringay. 

The life of the Scottish queen now lay at the mercy of Elizabeth. From 
foreign powers, she could expect no effectual relief. The Spanish monarch bad 
to maintain his ground in Flanders against the combined army of the in- 
surants and the English; the king of France, harassed by religious wars, 
mi^t entreat, but could not intimidate; and with respect to her son, the 
Scottish king, it was plain that his claim to the succession would render him 
unwilling, and the English pensioners in his council would render him unable, 
to draw the sword in her defence But indecision was one of the leading 
traits in the character of her adversary. 


KLIZABETIl’s HESITATION AND DISSIMULATION 

Elizabeth, while her object was at a distance, pressed towards it with 
impatience; but alwa}rs hesitated to grasp it when it came within her reach. 
The death-warrant of her rival lay ready for her signature ; but sometimes her 
ima^nation conjured up phantoms of danger from the desperation of Maiy’s 
partisans, and tiie resentment of James and the Catholic powers ; sometimes 
she shuddered at the infamy which would cover her name if ^e sh^ the blood 
of a kinswoman and a sovereign. As was usual, she sought refuge in pro- 
orastination. _ 

Anticipating the conviction of her prisoner, Elizabeth had summoned a 
parliament to meet on the 15th of October; the length of the trial at Fother- 
mgay compelled her to prorogue it to the 29th of the same month. The 
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ptoceedingB on the trial were laid before each house] the ccanmiasioners, in 
long spee^es. maintained the guilt of the roytd prisoner; and the lords and 
united in a petition that speedy execution might be done upon 
the convict.* The unwdeome task of announcing these fffoo^di^ to the 
Scottish queen was imposed on Lord Buckhurst in company with B^e, the 
clerk of tne council. ^ 

It had probably been expected that this announcement would tame the 
spirit of the Scottish queen, but she had already nerved her mind for the shock, 
and thanked them for the honesty of their avowal that her death was the 
only security for their church. She had long known that she was to be sac- 
rificed for t^t purpose. They might say tliat she had bran privy to a con- 
spiracy against the life of their queen. She utterly denied it. She had never 
contrived, nor imagined, nor commanded an^ such thing. She had, indeed, 
accept^ an offer made to rescue her from prison ; and ^ere was the person 
in her situation who would not, after an unjust captivity of twenty years, have 
done the same ? No ; her real crime was her adhesion to the relimon of her 
fathers, a crime of which slip was proud, and for which slie would be happy 
to lay down her life. With respect to any secret communication, she had 
but two requests to make to the English queen: (1) Tliat her money and 
jewels might be restored to her, for the purpose of bequeathing them as lega- 
cies to her .servants; and (2) that she might be indulged wiui the attend- 
ance of a Catholic priest ; for, as she hatl ahvays lived, so it was her resolu- 
tion to die, a member of the Catholic church. 

On the second day after this (November 21st) she received a visit from 
Paulet, who told her that since she had made no use of the time that was granted 
to her to confess and ask (lardon, (he queen had ordered her chair of state 
and canopy to be remove<l. She was a woman dead in law, and not entitled to 
the insi^ia of royalty. Tliey were (ukon down by a party of his men. He 
then seated himself before b«T, fae<* to face, put on his hat, and ordered her 
billiard table to be carried away, sajing that she ought to prepare herself 
for death, and could have no tune to spend in idle Mmu.spmeiits. She replied, 
that she had never played on it yet ; lor tliey had given her employment 
enough in other ways. 

Hmry was now occupied for some days in writing several important letters 
— to Pope Sixtus V, to the duke of Guise, the archbishop of Glasgow, and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in Paris. Her servants, to supply the place 
of her canopy of state, luad affixed to the wall a large cross bearing an image 
of Christ in the agony of <leath. This, in other circumstances, would have 
aroused the iconoclast zeal of Paulet; but the next time that he came into 
her presence he was an altered and an humbled man. He had been severely 
rebuked by Elizabeth for his former rudeness to Mary. Ho came to apologise, 
saying that he had mistaken an order from the council for an order from the 
queen, and to inform Mary that her requests by Lord Buckhurst had been so 
far granted that her money would be restored to her, and Pr^au, her almoner, 
would have the same freedom of waiting upon her as any of her other servants. 
She gladly availed herself of this concession, and confided to the care of Pi^u 
the letters which she had written. They all reached their destination. 

The judgment of the commissioners had at length been proclaimed (Decem- 
ber 6th) by sound of trumpet in London. The bells toUed for twenty-four 

‘ sir James Croft, who seenlB to have exrelled all others in leUgions cant, moved that 
some earnest and devout prayer to God, to iodine her majesty’s heart to grant the petition, 
might be rompoHed and pnntM, in order to be used daily in the bouse of commons, and by its 
members in their cliainbers and lodgings. 
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hours, bonfiios blazed in the streets, and the citizens appeared intoxicated 
with joy. This intelligence awakened new alarms in the breast of the unfor- 
tunate queen. She knew that by the late statute her life lay at the mercy 
of every member of the association; she recollected the fate of the earl of 
Northumberland in the Tower; and she persuaded herself that it would be 
her lot to fall by the hand of an assassin. 

After many soliciiations she obtained permission to make her last requests 
to Elizabeth. They were four: Tliat her dead body might be conveyed to 
France and deposit near that of her mothei ; tliat she might send a jewel, 
her farewell, and her blessing to her son; that her servants might be allowed 
to retain the small beque 6 t.s which it wa.s her intention to mSte them; and 
that she might not be put to death in private, otherwise her enemies would 
say of her, as they had said of others, that de spair had induced her to shorten 
her days. 

Throughout the whole letter she carefully avoi.Ied every expression which 
might be interpreted as a petition for mercy. Siic thanked God that he had 
given her the courage to suffer injustice without murmuring: expressed her 
regret that her papers had not been honestly and entirely submitted to the 
inspection of Elizabt'th, who would then have seen whether the safety of 
their sovereign was the real object of her advi-rsaries ; and, as she W'as about 
to leave this world and was preparing herself for a better, hoped it would 
not be deemed presumption if she K'luinded her good sister that the day would 
come when she must render an ac''ount of her conduct to an unerring Judge, 
110 less than those who had gone before her. This noble letter, worthy of a 

3 uecn and a martyr, was the last which Mary u lotc to her English cousin. It 
rew tears from Elizabeth, but nothing more. No answer was returned. 

These extraordinary pmcoodiiigs had attracted the notice and excited 
the wonder of the neighbouring nations. AH sovereigns felt a common interest 
in the fate of Mary ; tlic kings of France and Scotland, as more nearly allied 
in blood, were more eager to re.scue her from death. Though Henry III 
might hate the liouse of Guise, he could not .see, with indifference, the head of 
a princess who had worn the crown of Prance fall beneath the axe of the 
executioner. But tlie weight of his interjHJsition was lightened by the knowl- 
edge of his necessities, and the liarshne® of a direct refusal was eluded by 
fraud and cunning. 

At the request ol Oliatoauncuf he had sent Bellievre witJi instructions to 
remonstrate in the most forcible and pointetl language. Tlie ambassador 
found unusual obstaele.s thrown in his way. L'Aubospiue, tlie resident am- 
bassador, resumed the negotiation: but was silenced by a low and unworthy 
artifice. An uncertain niinonr had been .spread of a new plot to assassinate 
tlie queen, which had lieen traced to the French embassy. The ministers 
assured L’Aubespinc that they believed him incapable of the crime; but they 
imprisoned his secretary, examined witnesses, and produced documents in 
proof of the plot. The Frenchman romon,strated in haughty and offensive 
language ; all official cnnimunicatkm between the two courts was suspended ; 
and five despatches from the ambassador were at different times intercepted, 
and opened m presence of the council. 

The object of this quarrel, on the part of the En glish ministe^ was to 
prevent any further application in favour of the queen of Scots. Heniy, to 
show that he felt the insult, laid an embargo on the English shipping and 
refused audience to the English ambassador. Still his anxiety to save the 
life of Mary subdued his pride. He condescended to despatch another envoy 
with new credentials. But these efforts were useless • Elizabeth bad no leisure 
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to admit till Mary had perished; then apcdqeieB were lua^; toe bvaenenee 
of L’Aubeepine was acknowledget^ and both uie 1^ 8jb0 the aaftpew tor 
were loaded with praise and compliments. 

Jamea of Scotland felt little for a mother whom he had never knowajia^ 
whom he h^ been taught to look upon as an enemy, eeekine to depriveldm 
oi his authority. He would probably have abandoned htf to ner fate without 
s^8igh, he not been roused from his apathy by tab admonition of the 
French court that her execution would exclude him frona the sueesefflon to 
the En^ish throne; and by the remonstrances of the Scoi^tish nobles, who 
could not brook the notion that a Scottish queen should perish on a gcaSiM, 

James had already written to Elisabeth and the eh}^ of Her couneiDim^ 
and had commissioned Archibald Douglas, the Scottish i«|^t, to 
late; be next sent Sir Robert Keith, a young man without ^ght or eof^mjiltoto 
and a pensionary of the English court, to request that proceedings'itolHDSt 
his mother might be stayed till he should be made acquainted with her offence; 
and when he received for answer that such delay might prove dangfittos to 
the life of Elizabeth, he was prevailed upon to despatch two new enypys, the 
master of Gray and Sir Robert Melville, to employ entreaties and threats. 

l^hey su^sted that Mary’s life should be spared, on condition that she 
resigned aliner rights to her son ; this would secure Elizabeth from the fear 
of a competitor, and the established church from the enmity of a Catholio 
successor. It was replied, that after her condemnation Mary -had no righto 
to resign, lliey protested, in their ma.ster’s name, that he would be com- 
piled, in honour, to aven^ her deatli. The menace was received wHh the 
most marked contempt.* 

After the publication of the sentence, Elizabeth spent two months in a 
state of apparent irresolution ; but that irresolution arose not from any feeling 
of pity, but from her regard to her own reputation ; and site was oftra beard 
to lament that among the thousands who profeasisl to be attached to her as 
their sovereign, not one would spare her the necessity of dipping her bands 
in the blood of a sister queen.^ 

A letter was accordujgly forwarded to Fotheringay on the same day, in 
the name of both secretaries. It informed the two kceprs that the queen 
chamd them with lack of care for her service, otherwise they would long 
aw have shortened the life of their captive. Of her guilt they could not doubt 
after her trial; and the oath of association which they had taken would have 
cleared their consciences before God, their reputations before men. 

Paulet was a stem and unfeeling bigot. He hated Mary because she was 
a Catholic; he sought her death because he believed her the enemy of his 
rernpon. Yet he was an honest man. He replied immediately, that he would 
nevar make so foul a shipwreck of his conscience, or leave so great a blot on 
his posterity, as to shed blood without law or warrant. A postscript added 
that Drury "subscribed in heart to Faulet's opinion.” 

* “She would not undci^tand their proposal. So tl)e mtI of Leicester answered that 
our meaninfl was that the kmg should be put in his mother’s place," says Qiay in his despatch. 
"Is it BO,” the queen answered, " then I put myseif in a wane rase than before ; by God's passion, 
that were to cut my own throat, and for a auchy or an earldoms to yourself, you, or such as 
TDu, would cause eome of your desperate knaves to kill me. No, by Godl he shall nerer be 
m that place." Stuart, another envoy, assured her thgt James bad eeht them menily to 
save appearances, and that whatever he might pretend, he would be ee^y pacified with a 
present of dogs am deer. She EusaTON.* 

p X^aabeth becune peilsive and eolitaiy, and she was frequently heard to sigh and to 
mutter tohereeU these words, AW /ea out feri (“ Bear or et^e”), and JVe /more fert {“ Strike, 
lest you be struck.”)— IvEiosTLBY.d] 
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Davison, one of the queen's secretaries, little suspected at the time that 
he was destined to become tbe victim of Elizabeth’s irresolution and dissimula- 
tion. The morning after the signature of the commission he received an 
order from her to wait, if it was not too late, till she luul spoken to him ; and 
when he Infonned her that the great seal was already appended to it, was 
asked by her, with an air of surprise, why he had made “ such haste ” ; to which 
he replied that on matfers of consequence it was not for him “ to dally with 
her majesty's conuiuinds.” 

Her words and mamier awakened in him some mi^ivin^. He consulted 
Hatton, the loitl treasurer, who, having ascertained that she had not positively 
recced the commission, assembled the council. It was there resolved unani- 
mously tiiat the queen had done all that the law required on her part; that 
to trouble her further wa.s needless, dangerous, and offen.sivc to her feelings; 
and that it was now their duty to proceed, and take the rest of the burden on 
themselves. 

On the following morning Elizabeth aoquaint d Davison that in a dream 
during the night she had punished him severely as the cause of the Scottish 
queen’s death. Tliough she sakl it with a smile, he was alarmed, suspecting 
that she began to waver, and therefore openly put the question to her, whether 
she intended to proceed to the execution of the commission or not. “Yea, by 
G — I” was her reply, with more than usual vehemence, but she did not like 
the form, for it throw all the responsibility on herself. 

In the course of the next day tiie qu'^n inquired of Davison what answer 
had been returned by Paulet and Drury. When he had infonned her she 
burst into expressions of anpr and disappointment. Mary’s keeper was no 
longer “her dear and faithful Paulet,” but “a precise and dainty fellow,” who 
scrupled not to break his oath that he might throw the blame upon her. 


THE DEATH WIRRANT HEAP TO MARY 

At Fotheringay the frequent arrival of btran»:ers had of late excited mis- 
givings and apprehensions among the servants of Mary. On the 7tb of 
February, 1587, the eail of Shrewsbury was announced; and his office of earl 
marahal instantly dh.closed the fatal object of his visit. The queen rose from 
lier bed, dressed, and seated herself by a small table, having previously ar- 
ranged her servants, male and female, on each side. Mary listened, without 
any change of countenance; then crossing hei'self, she bade them welcome; 
the day, she said, which she had long vlesiivd, had at last arrived; she had 
languished in prison near twenty years, useless to otheis and a burden to 
herself ; nor could she conceive a termination to such a life more happy or more 
honourable tlian to shed her blood for her religion. She next enumerated 
the wrongs which she ha<l suffered, (he offers which she had made, and the 
artifices and frauds employed by her enemies ; and in conclusion, placing her 
hand on a Testament which lay on the table, “ As for the death of the queen 
your sovereign,” said she, "I rail God to witness that I never imagined it, 
never sought it, nor ever consented to it.” 

“That book,” exclaimed the earl of Kent, “is a popish Testament, and of 
course the oath is of no value.” “It is a Catholic Testament,” rejoined the 
queen; "on that account I prize it the more; and therefore, according to your 
own reasoning, you ought to judge my oath the more satisfactory.” The earl, 
in return, e^orted her to abandon all papistical superstition, to save her 
soul by embracing the true faith, and to accept the spiritual services of the 
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dean of Peterborough, a learned divine, appointed by the queen. In place 
of the dean of Peterborough, whom she would not hear, she requested that 
she might have the aid of Pr^au, her almoner, who was still in the house. This 
was the last and only indulgence which she had to demand. 

It was answered that her request could not be wanted. It was contrary 
to the law of God and the law of the land, and would endanmr the safety both 
of the souls and bodies of the commissioners. A long and d^ultory converea- 
tioii followed. Mary .asked if her son had.forgotten nis mother in her distress. 

Mary had heard the denunciation of heif (Icath with a serenity of counte- 
nance and dignity of manner which awed and affected the beholders. The 
moment the earls were departed her attendants burst into tears and lamenta- 
tions; but she imposed silence, saying; “This is not a time to weep, but to 
rejoice. In a few hours you will .see tlie end of my misfortunes. My enemies 
may now say what they please; but the earl of Kent has Ijetrayed the secret 
that my religion is the real cau.se of my death. Be then resigned, and leave 
me to my devotions.” 

After long and fervent prayer the quo(‘n was called to supper. She ate 
sparingly, and before she rose from table drank to all her servants, who pledged 
her in return on their knce.s, and prayed her to pardon the faults which they 
had committed in her service. She forgave tliem cheerfully, asking at the 
same time forgiveness of them if she had ever spoken or acted towa^ them 
unkindly, and concluded with a few words of adviee for their future conduct 
in life. Even in this short address she again mentioned her conviction that 
Nau was the author of her death. 

This important night, the la.st of Mary’s life, she divided into three parts. 
The arrangement of her domestic affairs, the writing of her wll and of three 
letters— to her confessor, her cousin of Guise, and the king of France— occupied 
the first and longer portion. The second she gave to exerci,ses of devotion. In 
the retirement of her closet with her two maids, Jane Kennedy and Elspeth 
Curlej slie prayed and read alternately, and sought for support and consola- 
tion in reiidnig oi tlie iJ:i,ssion of Cliiist, and n sermon on the death of the 
|)eniteijt thief. About four she retmsl to rest, )«jt ii was obw'rved that 
she did not sleep. Her lips were in constant motion, and her mind seemed 
absorbed in prayer. 


THE EXECUTION OF MARY (FEBRUARY 8th, 1687) 

At the first break of day, February 8lli, her household assembled around 
her. She read to them her \\ill, ilistributed among them her clothes and 
money, and bade them adieu, kissing the women and giving her hand to kiss 
to the men. Weeping, they followed her into her oratory, where she took her 
place in front of the altar ; they knelt down and praycfl mhind her. 

In tile niidst of the great hall of the castle had been raised a scaffold, 
covered with black .serge and surrounded with a low railing. At about seven 
the doors were thrown opfsi; (lie gentlemen of the county, who had been sum- 
moned by the sheriff, but without any notice of the object for whidi their 
attendance was required, immediately entered, and Paulet’s guard augmented 
the number to between one hundred and fifty and two hundred spectators. 
Before eight a message was sent to the queen, who replied that she would be 
ready in half an hour. At tliat time Amfrews, tlie sheriff, entered the oratory, 
and Mary arose, taking the crucifix from the altar in her right, and carrying 
her prayer-book in her left hand. Her servants were forbidden to follow; 
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they msistod; but the queen bade tlicm to be content, and tumbg, gave them 
her bleseing. They received it on their knees, some kissing her hands, oth^ 
her mantle. The door closed, and the burst of lamentation from those within 
resounded through the hall. 

Mary was now joined by the earl.^; and her keepers, and descending the 
staircase, found at the foot Melville, the steward of her household, who for 
several weeks had been excluded from her presence. This old and faithful 
servant threw himself on his kn^, and wringing his hands, exclaimed, “Ah, 
madam, unhappy me! was ever a man on earth the beait;r of such sorrow as 
I shall be when I report that my good and cTacious queen and mistress was 
beheaded in England?” Hero his grief iuqx'ded his utterance; and Mary 
replied : " Good Melville, cease to lament . thou hast rather cause to joy than 
mourn, for thou shall .see the 
eml of Mary Stuart’s troubles. 

Know that this world Ls but 
vanity, subject to more sor- 
row than an ocean of tear.s 
can bewail. But I pray thee, 
report that I die a true woman 
to my religion, to Scotland, 
and to France. May God 
forgive them that have long 
thirsted for my blood, as the 
hart doth for the brook, s of 
water. 0 God, thovi ait the 
autlior of tnith, and tnith 
itself. 'Thou knowest the 
inward chambers of my 
thoughts, and that I always 
wishM the imion of England 
and Scotland. Commend me 
to my son, and tell him that 
I have done nothing preju- 
dicial to the dignity or iiide- 
pendcnce of his cromi, or 
favourable to the pretended 
.sU|X’riority of our I'liemies.” 

Tlien bursting into feai-s, .slie .said, "Good .Mehillc, farewell/’ and kissing him, 
"once again, good Melville, farenetl, jmd pray for thy mistress and queen.” 
It was remarked as something extraordinniy, that this was the first time in 
her life that she had ever been known to address u iierson with the pronoun 
“thou.’; 

Drying up her teal's she turned from Melville, and made her last request 
that her seivants might he jiresenl at lier death. But the earl of Kent ob- 
jected that they would be troublesome by their grief and lamentations, might 
practise some superstitious trumpery, jierhaps might dip tJieir handkerchiefs 
in her grace’s blood. “My lords,” said Maiy', “I will give my word for 
them. 'They shall desen’c no blame. Certainly your mistress, being a 
maiden queen, will vouchsafe, in regard of womanhood, tliat I have some of 
my own women about me at my death.” Beoi'iving no answer, slie continued, 
"You might, I think, grant me a far gi-eater courtesy were I a woman of lesser 
calling than the queen of Sects.” Still they were silent ; when she asked with 
vehemence, “Am 1 not the cousin to your queen, a descendant of the blood 
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royal of Henry VII, a married queen of France, and the anointed queen of 
Scotland?" At these words the fanaticism of the earl of Kent began to 
yield, and it was resolved to admit four of her men and two of her women 
servants. She selected her steward, physician, apothecary, and surgeon, with 
her maids Kennedy and Curie. 

ITie procession now set forward. It w’as headed by the sheriff and his 
officers; next followed Paulet and Drury and the earls of Shrewsbury and 
Kent; and lastly came the Scottish queen, with Melville bearing her train. 
She wore the richest of her dresses, that which w'as appropriate to the rank of 
a tjuccn-dowamjr. Her step w'as firm and her countenaneo cheerful. She 
bore without shrinking the gaze of the spectators and the sight of tlic scaffold, 
the block, and the executioner, and atlvanced into the hSl with that grace 
and majesty which slm had so often displnytsl in her happier days and in the 
mlace of lior fathers. To aid her, as she mounted the scaffold, Paulet offered 
his arm. “ I thank you, sir," said Mary ; “ it is the last trouble 1 shall pve you, 
and the most .accfqjt.ihl^' seiTiee yon have ever reiiden'd me." 

The queen .seated herself on a stool which was prepared for her. The 
warrant was reatl, and Mary in an audible voiee addreswxl the assembly. She 
would have them recollect also that she wa.s a sovereign princess, not subject 
to the parliament of England, but brought there to suffer by injustice and 
violence. She, however, thanked her God that he had given her this oppor- 
tunity of publicly professing her religion, ami of declaring, as she had often 
l)efore deoJared, that she had never imagined, nor compassed, nor consented 
to the death of the EnglLsli qiie<‘n, nor ever sought the least haim to her 
person. After her deatli many things which were then buiied in darkness 
would come to light. Hut she pardoned from lier heart all lier enemies, nor 
should her tongue utter that which might turn to their ])reju<iice. 

Here she wjis hiU'iTupted by Fleteher, dean of Peterborough, who, having 
caught her eye, began to preaili, and uiuh'i* the cover, perhaps through mo- 
tives of zeal, contrived to insult tlu* feeliiig.« of the unfortunate sufferer.^ 
Mary repealerlly desinxl Jiim not to trouble hi»n«eJf and her. He persisted; 
she turned aside. He made the cimiit of the scaffold, and again addressed 
her in front. 

An end was pul to this extraonlinaiy scene by the earl of Shrewsbury, 
who ordered him to pray. His prayei- was the echo of his sermon ; but Mary 
heard him not. Slie was emp](j.ved at the time in her devotions, repeating 
with a loud voice, and in the l.,atm language, pa-ssages from the book of 


1‘ Thr tcmiM wliit'li lie cninloynl were, under of pious instructions, cruel insults on 
nftr uiiiortunute sdiiiilKm ; and, l>t»id)>s lln-ir »»wn nbsurdity, inav bo rteaided as the most 
■•"I'Ka'dics to wliicli she l\ad orcr vet iM-vn exposed, lie told lier Hint tbe queen 
of £n|;land liwt on tliia occasion sliown a tender niiv of lier, and, notwithslandine the 
nient pistly Ui be inllieted on lier for her luiuiifold trespasses, was determined to use every 
exp^iont for savniR Iier soul from tbal destruction with wliirli it was so nearly threatened; 
Ihat she Hour standiiij; ii|sin the brink of eternity, and had no oilier means of escapino 
endless perdition than by rcpeniinc lier fonner wickedness, bv justifying the sentence pro- 
nounced «ainst her, by arkmiwlcdging the queen’s favours, and liy ejcertine a true and lively 
faitli in Clirist Jesus: ] hat tlie %<ri]itiires were the only nde of doctrine, the merits of Clirist 
the only means of Kuvution ; and if slie tnisted in t)ic inventions or devices of men, she must 
expert in an instant to fall into idler dnrknnw, inton place vrliere shall be Weeping, bowline, and 
gashing of teetli ; Tlint the band of deatli was upon lier, the axe was laid to the root of the 


JO.V.U1 Huiuiauon, v.onie, ye Dieasea oi iiiy rather," or to share the resurrec- 
“* wplcte with soirow and anguish, and to suffer that dreadful denuncia- 

non, Uo, ye cursed, into everlustiog fin. — Htimv 
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Psalms ; and after the dean was reduced to silence, a prayer in French, in 
which she begged of God to pardon her sins, declared that she foiiprye her 
enemies, and protested that was innocent of ever consenting in wish or 
deed to the death of her English sister. 

She then prayed in English for Christ’s afflicted church, for her eon J^es, 
and for Queen Elizabetli, and in conclusion, holding up the crucifix, exclaimed, 
“As thy arms, 0 God, were stretched out upon tne cross, so receive me into 
the arms of Ihy mercy, and foigive me my sins.” “Madam,” said ^e earl 
of Kent, “you had better leave such popish trumperies, and bear him in yoim 
heart.” She relied, “I cannot hold in my hand the representation cn his 
sufferings, but I must at the same time bear him in my heart.” 

When her maids, bathed in tears, began to disrobe their mistress, the 
executioners, fearing the loss of their usual perquisites, hastily interfer^. 
The queen remonstrated, but instantly submitted to their rudeness, observing 
to the earls with a smile that she was not accustomed to employ such grooms, 
or to undress in the presence of so numerous a company. 

Her 8erv.ants, at the sight of their sovereign in this lamentable state, 
could not suppress their feelings; but Maiy, putting her finger to her lips, 
commanded silence, gave them her blessing, and solicited their prayers. 
She then seated herself again. Kennedy, t^ing from her a handker^ief 
edged with gold, pinned it over her eyes; the executioners, holding her by the 
arms, led her to the block ; and the queen, kneeling down, said repeatedly, 
with a firm voice, “ Into thy hands, 0 Lord, I commend my spirit.” 

But the sobs and groans of the spectators disconcerted toe headsman. He 
trembled, missed his aim, and inflicted a deep wound in the lower part of 
the skull. The queen remained motionless, and at the third stroke her head 
was severed from her body. When the executioner held it up, the muscles of 
the face were so strongly convulsed that the features could not be recognised. 
He cried as usual, “God save Queen Elizabeth!” 

“So perish all her enemies 1" subjoined the dean of Peterborough. 

“So perish all the enemies of the gTOpell" exclaimed, in a still louder tone, 
the fanatical earl of Kent. 

Not a voice was heard to cry Amen. Party feeling was absorbed in 
admiration and pity.' 


Elizabeth’s pretence op grief 

Before the execution of Mary, Elizabeth had balanced between the fear of 
infamy and the gratification of revenge. The blow had now been struck; 
her revenge was gratified ; and it became her object to escape the infamy un- 
der toe shelter of pretended ignorance. The reader will recollect that Davison, 
instead of d®patching the warrant immetliately after it had been signed, 
retained it till the following morning. Of tliis he had apprised the queen, 

* "nie body was embalmed the samp dav, in the presence of Paulet and the sheriff, by a 
phyaician from Stamford and the suri^n ol the village. It was aftenrarda enclosed in lead, 
and in the same room for sjx moiitfis, till the Ist of August, when ^izabctli order^ it 
to be interred with royal pomp in the abbey church of Peterooroueh, opposite to tlie tomb 
of Catlierine, queen of Heniy VIII. 

The servants of Mary had during all this time been confined close prisoners at Pother 
ingay. They were now dismissed, and the natives of France repaired to Ix)ndon on their 
way to their own country, but were detained there during a fortnight, that Nau, who was 
sent bdore them, might have leisure, as was supposed, to tell the tale suggested by the sec- 
retary in the French court. After Mary’s body nad rested twenty-five yearn at Peterborough, 
It was transferred to Westminster by order of James, October 11th, 1612. 
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but she was careful not to iterate the order; she even suffered six^days to 
elapse without any second mention of the warrant to Davison. Early on 
the next , morning the loni Talbot arrived with the ofBcial intelligrace. 
Buighley commumcated it to his colleagues of the privy council— joyful tidii® 
to men who during so many years had thirsted in vain for the death of the 
queen of Scots ; but he proposed that instead of imparting the fact to Eliza- 
beth then, time should be allowed to open it to her cautiouay and by degrees. 

To this singular propo.sal, so singular that it provokes a suspicion ttf col- 
lusion between the hoary statesman and his mistress, the lords consented. 
The queen took her usual airing, and after her return entertained herself in the 
company of Don Antonio, the pretender to the crown of Portugal. By noon 
the report was spread through the city; the bells announced from authority 
the important event ; and the darkne&s of the night was illumined by innu- 
merable bonfires. That evening one of the queen’s ladies mentioned before 
her, as it were casually, the death of Mary Stuart. 

Elizabeth maintained an air of perfect indiffen'iiec : but in the moniing, 
sending for Hatton, expressed the; most violent mriignntion, and indulged in 
threats of the most fearful vengeance against the men who had abused her 
confidence and usurped her autliority by putting the rpieen of Scots to death 
without her knowledge or consent. 

Hatton acquainted his colleagues of the council with the queen’s threats ; 
they sent for Davison and advised him to keep out of her sight till her wrath 
should have subsided. Had they not already conspired to make him their 
scapegoat? He repaired to his own house under pretence of indisposition; 
but on Tuesday, Frtiruary 14th, the loni Buekliurst conducted him a prisoner 
to the Tower, and on Wednesday, Elizabeth sending for Roger, groom of the 
chamber to the French king, desired him to assure liis sovereign of her regret 
for the death of the Scottish qian-n, of her ignorance of the despatch of the 
warrant, and of her resolution to pimisb the presumption of her minister. 
To account for so late a communication, he wfis told that the comicil had 
concealed the deatli of Maiy from the que^n, n-ho first learned that event 
from accidental conversation with a of the court. 

Elizabeth now attempted to proA-e the sincerity of lier ifgn't by the exe- 
cution of her threats. She susiientlcd the obnoxious miiiistpr.s from their 
offices, and ordered them to unsAver in the Star Cliainber for their contempt 
of her authority. But her anger was gradually apix^ased. In all humility 
they acknowle(lged their offence, jjleadod the loyalty of their intentions, and 
submitted to her pleasure. One after another, all, AA'itti the exception of Davi- 
son, were restored to office and favour. He had caiiied this distinction by 
his constant reluctance to unite Axith his colleagues in their persecution of 
Mary. To add to liis demerits, in an.sAver to the questions put to him in 

E rison, he did not imitap' the humility of his colleagues, but, in defending 
imself, charged the queen iiuUrecllv Avith falsehood, and alluded in obscure 
terms to her message to Faulct. In court, hoAvever, he acted with more 
reserve than prudence. To the inA-ectives of the croAvn laAvyers he replied, 
that to acknowledge the offence would be to tarnish hLs own reputation, to 
contend with his sovereign AA'ould be to transgress the duty of a subject. 

He was condemned in a fine of 10,000 marks, and to be imprisoned dur- 
ing the royal pleasure. The treasury seized all his property, so that at his 
release from confinement, in 1589, he found himself reduced to a state of 
extreme indigence. I’lie queen, though she lived seventeen years longer, 
would never restore him to faA'our. 
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ELIZABETH AFPEASES JAMES 

It may appear surprising, but a full month elapsed before the king of 
Scotland received any certain intelli^nce of the execution of his mother. At 
the news he burst into tears; he talked of nothing but vengeance; the people 
shared the re^ntment of the king, and the estates offered to risk their lives 
and fortunes in the national quarrd. 

The queen in her letter assured the young monarch that the death of 
Mary was not owing to her; that the ministers, wlio ordered it without her 
knowledge, should be severely jninished; ttiai she would be to him in the 
place of his mother, whose condemnation .sliould prove no prejudice to his 
rights and expectations. Elizabeth’s partisans in the Scottish court supported 
her cause. They admonished James to recollect that he wa.s now the next 
heir to the English crown; let him not forfeit that splendid inheritance by 
offending a princess who alone could remove him from it. 

His indignation gradually evaiwrated ; the cry of vengeance w'as subdued 
by the suggestions of prudence, and hLs mouth was sealed with a present of 
four thousand pounds. Still tlie affront had sunk deep into the hearts of the 
Scots, and at the conclusion of the parliament the members besought the 
king on their knees to revenge; the death of his mother. He replied that he 
felt as they did, that he was equally desirous of satisfaction, but that he must 
previously consult the princes his allies. 

Elizabeth had little to fear from him single-handed ; but she reinforced her 
army on the nuirches, scattered gold with a liberal hand among tlie Scottish 
nobility, and to alarm the monarch, sending for Arabella Stuart to court, ex- 
hibited her publicly as her intended successor. The resentment of Janies 
again evaporated, and it was thought that in reality he looked on the death 
01 his mother as a personal benefit. It had rolievi'd him from his fear of a 
rival for tlie Scottish throne. 

The death of Maiy was thus loft unrevenged by those on whom that duty 
ehiefly devolved — her son, the king of Scot^nd, and lier brother-in-law. the 
king of France.® 


ESTIMATES OP MAST QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Migiiet 

In order to rule as a queen over her powerful nobility, without proA'oking 
them to insurrection — to practi.'«* tlie Catholic form of worship without 
exeitii^ the aggressive (list rust of the rrotestants — and to preserve her full 
Boveret^ authority in her relation.s with England, without exposing herself to 
the intrigues and attacks of the resUeas Elizabeth — in order to do this, what 
were the qualifications that Mary Stuart brought with her into Scotland? 
She condemned the religion and was ignorant of the customs of the land she 
was called to rule. It was with regret and disgust that she left a brilliant 
and refined court, to return to the wild mounteins and unpolished inhabi- 
tants of Scotland. More fitted for frieinlship than policy — impetuous, and 
not at all circumspect — she reajipeared there with an elegance out of place, 
a perilous beauty, a quick but restless intellect, a generous but excitable 
temperament, a taste for the fine arts, a Jove of adventure, and all the passions 
of a woman combined with the extreme freedom of a widow. 
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Although endued with great courage, it served only to hast^ her mis- 
fortunes; and her mental endowments she employed in committing with a 
better grace those faults to which she was impellra by her position £md her 
character. She had the imprudence to represent herself as the legitimate 
heir to the crown of England, and thus made herself Elizabeth’s rival; she 
served as the support and hope of the vanquished Catholics in her own king- 
dom, and thus drew on hersdf the implacable hostility of the reformers who 
were resolved to maintain at all risks the religious revolution they had 
effected. 

Nor was this all. She aggravated, by the errors of her private conduct, 
the dangers arising from the exercise of her authority, tiie pretensions of her 
birth, and the ambition of her cree<l. Her sudden fancy for Damley — the 
excessive familiarities she allowed in Rizzio, and the confidence she reposed 
in him — and the ungovernable passion she felt for Bothwell — were all alike 
fatal to her. By elevating to the rank of her husband and king a young 
nobleman whose personal attractions were his only merit — by her sudden aver- 
sion and disgust for him — by making a Catholic foreigner secretary and 
favourite — and by commenting to be the wife of her husband’s murderer — she 
annihilated her own authority. 

After the loss of her crown, she imprudently hazarded the loss of her 
liberty. She sought an asylum in the dominions of her enemy before she 
was at all sure it would be granted to her; and after casting herself on the 
mercy of Elizabeth, conspired again.'it her wit h small chance of success. While 
she thought she would be able, by concerting measures with the Catholic party, 
to effect Tier escape from the prison in which she had been iniquitously con- 
fined, she only laboured for her own destruction. The Catholics were too 
feeble in the island, and too disimitcd on the Continent, to revolt or interfere 
usefully on her behalf. The insurrections which she attempted in England, 
and the conspiracies which she framed until 1586, completed her rum, by 
causing the death or exile of her most enteriwising partisans. The maritime 
crusade discussed at Rome, Madrid, and Brussels, in 1570, and determined 
upon in 1586, for the purpo.se of deposing Elizabeth and restoring Mary 
Stuart, far from placing th(^ Catholic queen on the throne of Great Britain, 
only conducted her to the scaffold.* 

A. C. ISwinhurne on Mary 

Mary Stuart was in main' re.-.jK!ct« the creature of her age, of her creed, 
and of her station; but the noble.st and most noteworthy qualities of her 
nature were independent of rank, opinion, or time. Even the detractors who 
defend her conduct nn the plea that she was a dastard and a dupe axe com- 
pelled in the same breath to retract this implied reproach, and to admit, 
with illogical acclamation and incongruous applause, that the world never 
saw more splendid courage at the service of more brilliant intelligence, that a 
braver if not “a rarer spirit never did steer humanity.” A kinder or more 
faithful friend, a deadlier or more dangerous enemy, it would be impossible to 
dread or to desire. Passion alone could shake the double fortress of her 
impregnable heart and ever-active brain. 

Of repentance it would seem that she knew as little as of fear, having been 
traineil from her infancy in a religion where the Decalogue was supplanted 
by the creed. Adept as she was in the moat exquisite delicacy of dissimu- 
lation, the most salient note of her original disposition was daring rather 
than subtlety. Beside or behind the voluptuous or intellectud attractions 
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of beauty and culture, she had about her the fresher charm of a fearless and 
frank simplicity, a g^uine and enduring pleasure in small and hamdess 
things no less than in such as were neither. In 1562 she amused herself for 
some days bv living “with her little troop” in the horise of a burgess of St. 
Andrews "like a burgess’s wife,” assuring the English ambassador that he 
should not find the queen there — “ nor I know not myself where she is become.” 

No laf^ of reconciling time, no extent of comparative indulgence, could 
break her in to resignation, submission, or toleration of even partial restraint. 
Three months after the massacre of St. Bartholomew had caused some addi- 
tional restrictions to be placed upon her freedom of action, Shrewsbury writes 
to Burghley that “rather than continue this impiisonment, she sticks not to 
say she will give her body, Iicr son, and country for liberty” ; nor did she ever 
show any excess of regard for any of the three. For her own freedom, of 
will and of way, of passion and of action, she carwl much ; for her creed she 
cared something; for her country .she cared leas than nothing. She would 
have flung Scotland with England into the hell-fire of Spanish Catholicism 
rather than forego the faintest chance of personal revenge. Her profession of 
a desire to be instructed in the doefrinea of Anglican Protestantism was so 
transparently a pious fraud as rather to alTord conflmiation than to arouse 
suspicion of her fidelity to the teaching of her church. 

Elizabeth, so shamefully her inferior in personid loyalty, fidelity, and 
gratitude, was as clearly her sujierior on the one all-important point of patri- 
otism. The saving salt of Elizabeth’s character, with all its well-nigh incred- 
ible mixture of heroism and egotism, meanness and magnificence, was simply 
this, that, overmuch as she loved herself, she did yet love England better. 
Her best though not her only fine qualities were national and political, the 
high public virtues of a good public sen'anl: in the private and ix?rsonaJ qual- 
ities which attract and attach a fri<>nd to his friend and a follower to his 
leader, no man or woman was ever more constant and more eminent than 
Mary Queen of Scots.'* 

Froude on the ExectUion of Mary 

Elizabeth, with a general desire to do right, could condescend to poor 
and mean manoeuvres. Mary Stuart carried herself in the midst of her crimes 
with a majesty which would liave become the noblest of sovereigns. She 
intended to produce a dramatic sensation, and she succeeded. ^le self- 
possession was faultless, the courage splendid. Never did any human creature 
meet death more bravely ; yet, in the midst of the a<lnnration and pity which 
cannot be refused her, it is not to be foi^gotten that she was leaving the world 
with a lie upon her lips. She was a Imif woman, disguised in the livery of a 
martyr. She has had her revenge, if not on Elizabeth living, yet on her 
memory in the annals of her country. 

“Who now doubts,” writes an eloquent modern writer, “that it would 
have been wiser in Elizabeth to spare her life?” Rather, the political wis- 
dom of a critical and difficult act lias never in the world’s history been more 
signally justified. It cut away the only interest on which the Scotch and 
English Catholics could possibly have combined.' 

Henry Hnlinm 

WTiile we can hardly pronotmee Maiy’s e.xecution to have been so wholly 
iniquitous and unwan-antablc as it ha.s fcen repre.sented, it may be admitted 
that a more generous nature than that of Elizabeth would not have exacted 
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the law’s full penalty. The queen of Scots’ detention in England was in vio- 
lation of all natural, public, and municipal law; and if reasons of state policy 
or ptec^nts from the custom of princes are aUowed to extenuate this mjus- 
tice, ft is to lie asked w'hether .such reasons and such precedents might not 
palliate the crime of assassination imputed to her. Some might perhaps 
all^. as was so frequently urged at the time, that if her life could be taken 
with justice, it could not be spared in prudence; and that Elizabeth’s higher 
desire to preserve her people from the risks of civil commotion must silence 
every feeling that could plead for mercy. 

Of this necessity different judgments may perhaps be forqied. It is evi- 
dent that Mary’s death extinguished the best hope of the papacy in England ; 
but the relative force of the two religions was greatly cha^^d since Norfolk’s 
conspiracy ; and it appears to me that an act of parliament explicitly cutting 
her off from the crown, and at the same time entailing it on her son, would 
have afforded a very reasonable prosjiect of securing the succession against 
all serious disturbance. But this neither suited the inclination of Elizabeth 
nor of some among those who surrounded her. 

As the Catholics endured without any ojxm munniiring the execution of 
her on whom their fond hopes had so long rested, so for the remainder of the 
queen’s reign they by no means appear, when considered as a body, to have 
furnished any sp'cious pretexts for severity. In that memorable year, when 
the dark cloud gathered around our coasts, when Europe stood by in fearful 
susiiensc to behold what should be the result of that great cast in the game 
of numou iwlitics, what the craft of Rome, the power of Philip, the genius of 
Famese, could achieve against the island-queen with her Drakes and Cecils 
—in that agony of (he Protewbont faith and English name, they stood the 
trial of their 8pirit.s without swciving from their allegiance. 

It was then that the CiUholics in every eounly repaired to the standard of 
the lord-lieutenant, imploring that they might not be su.«ix’ct<‘d of bartering 
the national iridejwndeiice for their mligion i(self. It was then that the 
venerable Lord Montague brought Jt troop of hor.se to the queen at Tilbury, 
commanded by himself, his son, and grandson. It would have been a sign of 
gratitude if the laws depriving them of the frc'C exorcise of their religion Imd 
been, if not reiiealcd, yet sufferofl to sleep, after these proofs of loyalty. But 
the execution of priests and of other Catholics Ix'came, on the contrary, 
more frequent, and the fines for recusancy were exacted as rigorously as 
before,/ 

Knight'n Eaiiniate of the Trial 

There are many doubtful points in (he recorded transactions of this period, 
and historians have too often cut the knot instead of attempting to unloose it. 
Starting ujron the liyfiothesis that if Marj^ were not wholly innocent the 
judgment against her was illegal, she Is usually repre.sented as the victim of 
remorseless statesmen, of a fanatical parliament, of a ferocious people, and of 
a cruel and dissembling rival queen. In the natural sympathy of mankind 
for a woman who had so long lx!cn acquainted with misery, the fact seems to 
have been overlooked that she was thrust from her legitimate throne by her 
oyra subjects, under charges of tlie most atroeioms nature, and with the con- 
viction that she would never cease t«> plot ■with foreign powers for the over- 
throw of the reformp<i religion. It is equally clear that- her detention in 
England was upon the ground that she was a public enemy; tliat she had 
never given up her claim to the actual possession of the crown; that her 
efforts to induce the Catholic powers to support her claims were unceasing; 
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and that for years she was the centre around which all the intri^es for de- 
stroying the heretical governments of England and Scotland revolved. 

When Mary was pronounced guilty of privity to the Babington conspiracy, 
the most extensive preparations for the overthrow of Elizabeiii were rapidly 
maturing. Invasion from without, treason from within, were to work together 
to place upon the throne one who wou]<l call in foreign aid to destroy ihe 
religion which had been generally adopted by a whole generation of En^ish, 
ana which no differences of opinion were otlicrwiso likely essentially to dis- 
turb. Assuming Mary to have been privy to the various plots that had 
ripened during the last two years of her detention,' the question arises whether 
the deposed queen of Scots was amenable to any English tribunal. Camden^ 
says, that amongst contemporaries, "divers speeches were raised about the 
matter according to tlie divers dispositions of men.” 

These abstract differences were no doubt settled, for the most part, by the 
doctrine, with which Camden concludes his statement of the opinions of those 
who defended the .sentence against Maiy — “that the safety of the people is 
the highest law.” Whatever violent historical partisans may maintain, we 
concur in the opinion of Hallain,/ that those who hehl Mary to be only a 
titular queen were in the right. 

The contending feelings excited by the fate of Mary have been as cor- 
rectly analysed by the great contemporary poet as by any historian. There 
can be no doubt that Spenser’s FaJ^e Dvesna was the type of Mary, the “ un- 
titled queen.” Following out the poet’s brief enumeration of the crimes of 
Dueasa, Authority oppo.sed her; the Law of Nations rose against her; Re- 
ligion impute<l God’s behest to eondenui her; the People’s cry and Common, s’ 
suit importuned for cam of the Public Cau.se; Justice charged her with breach 
of law ■ 

“But then, for h«r, on the contrary part, 
lioae many a<Kocutes for her to plead; 
hirst there came Pity, with full tender heart. 

And with her joined Regard of Woliianhead; 

And tiien came Danger, threatening hidden dread 
And liigh alliance unto foreign power; 

Then come Xobility of Birth, that bred 
Great rulh through her misfortuue’H tragic stour, 

And lastly Grief did plead and many tciirs fortli pour." 

'The Pity, the Regard of Womanhead, the ruth for fallen Nobility of Birth, 
the Grief that speaks in tears, will always prevail over political considerations 
when we peruse the sad story of Mary Stuart. But it is not to read the past 
aright if we wholly shut our eyes to Justice and the Public Cause. It would 
be worse than mere tendenieas to impute to Elizabeth anil her advisers, to 
the parliament and to the people, a bliml ho,sti]ity to a suffering and harmless 
captive. Mary was for years the terror of England. Her destruction was 
the Great Cause to which the liighest and the humblest in the land looked as 
a relief. If her death were a crime, it was a national crime.? 

P Von Rankem feels that it is undeniable that Mary knew of the plots to dethrone Eliza- 
beth, but thinks it quite consistent that she hod no intention of putting Elizabeth to death. 
Once assassination is omitted from the case, it is a contwt between two remarkably gifted 
and somewhat scrupulous women for the supreme power.] 
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Anrii MaT}''i death the attiu k on England would have to be 
condurtni m own day It yyould l>e no advantage to Philip and 
the pope that Elizabeth ylionld he nnmiered if her place aa<> to i>e 
taken, not by Mary, but hv Mary *4 Protestant son Jainee of bcol- 
laiid.— S R GyiiutNut* 

Loudon had had its rejoicing?! that the great blow had been Btruek which 
was to deliver England from the dreatl of a papist siircessor to Elisabeth. The 
bells of tlM city’s hundred steeples had pioelaimed the stem exultation of 
the citizens that tiie voice of the pariiament had at last been listened to. 
'^ere was secret anger amongst a few, and generous pity in many a woman’s 
heaft. But the common sentiment was tliat the danger of domestic treason 
had been removed, and that the other danger of foreign invasion was less to be 
dreaded. 

In another week the patriotic feelings of the people were wisely stirred 
in their utmost depths. The queen had imdertaken the charge of a costiy 
public funeral of Sir PJiilip Sidney. He who under tlie wails of Ziitphen had 
perished untimely— w'ho was no more to siiow his kni^tly bearing in the 
tilt-yard, or to wander aniulst the flower-enamelled meadows of lUs own Pens- 
huret— was lying inseD«blc to eartUy hopes or fears, at tiie house of the 
minorites, without Aldgate. 

On the 16th of February there was a magnificent parent in honour of the 
self-denying hero. Yoimg men selected from the train-bands marched “ three 
and thrM, in black cassokins, with their short pikes, halberds, and ensign 
triuling on the ground.” Brave comrades of Sidney in his batUe-fidds were 
there; and there was the ambitious Izeicester, who had not yet resigned his 
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scheme of b^ng eovett^ of the Neth^a&ds. The peoi^ej|sietj|, iqxm Ihnke, 
the great &rkia‘ who hid oireumoavi^ted the w«idr taahadjfltoM teator 
of flag tbrot^ all &e Spaaish aettlemeDt|p>/.&^ thejon^^af that 

funeral oT £hdney thei^ was somethhig more than ' 

There w^e many things in the political conditioo' m under 

Elizabeth flkt are oppo^ to our notions of freedcrni—thatwhEe ^sentially 
characteristic of an arbitrary government. But the p^ple were tJuri^Hig; 
they were living under an equal administration of justice; and they were 
trusted. They had aims in their hands, and they were tau^tTrow to pm 
than. There, was no standing army, but every man of full age was a soldiar. 
The feudal t^itaiy organisation was »ne. There was an organisation cl 
the people amongst themselves, equal^ effective and far more inspiriting. 

In the spring of 1587 it was certain that Spain was making great prepa* 
rations for the invasion of England. This desi^ was the result of no sudaen 
resolve. > Elizabeth was not to be hurled from the throne of the heretic idand, 
because Philip was provoked out of his forbearance by “an insult to the 
majesty of sovereigns, which, as the most powerful of Christian monordis, 
he deemed it his duty to revenge.” The people of England by their parlia- 
ment, Elizabeth by her ministers, “had taken, on a scaffold, the life d the 
queen of Scots ” ; but the projected invasion had been stimulated by that queen 
as the ^at scheme for bringing back En^and and Scotland to the faitn for 
which Pliilip and his adherents wore calling into terrible vindictiveness aU 
the horrors of the Inguisition and all the subtlety of the Jesuits. The day 
that was to decide which should prevail of the two principles that divided 1^ 
Chiistiaa world was fast approaching.^ 


MARITIME EXPLOITS 

During the reign of Elizabeth, that spirit of commercial enterprise which 
had been awakened under Mary seemed to pervade and animate every de- 
scription of men. For the extension of trade and the discovery of unknown 
lands associations were formed, companies were incorporated, expeditions 
were planned; and the prospect of inuuense pjolit induced many to sacrifice 
their whole fortunes, prevailed even on the ministers, the nobility, and the 
queen herself, to risk considerable .sums in these hazardous undertakings. 

The agente of the Russia Company laboured to penetrate through Muscovy 
andjPersia into Cathay; the T\u-key lnercb^nts purchased and imported 
the productions of tlie Levant; En^ish manners explored sometimes the 
coasts of Africa, sometimes those of America; and repeated attempts were 
made, in opposite directions, to force a passage to the East Indies throu^ 
the icebergs which crown the northern limits of the old and the new continents. 
The adventurers brought wealth and honour to their country. But among 
them there were many who, at a distance from home and freed from the re- 
straint of law, indulged in the most brutal excesses ; whose rapacity despised 
the lights of nations and the claims of humanity; and whom, while we 
admire their skill and hardihood and perseverance, our more sober judg- 
ment must pronounce no better than public robbers and assassins. 

The renowned Sir John Hawkins first acquired celebrity by opening the trade 
in slaves. Ho hod made three voyages to the coast of Africa, 1562; bartered 

[* Philip, w a descendant of John of Qaunt, ctumed the throne of Eneland for himsdf nr 
his daughter Isabella. Ttie war was also an effort to put an end to Engliw pimoy and assist- 
ance to the revolting Netherlands,] 
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articles of trifling value for numerous lots of negroes ; crossed the Atlantic to 
TTittpftninfft and the Spani^ settlements in America; and in exchange for his 
capttvi^ returned with lar^ quantities of hides, sugar, ginger, and pearls. 
This trade was, however, illicit; and during his third voyage in the bay d 
San Juan de Uliia, in 1567, Hawkins was surprised by Ibe amval of the Span- 
ish viceroy with a fleet of twelve sail from Europe. 

The hostile squadrons viewed each other with jealousy and distrust; a 
doubtfhl truce was tenninated by a general enga^mcnt; and in the end, 
though the Spaniards suffered severely, Hawkins lost his fleet, his treasure, 
and the majority of his followers. Out of six ships under his command two 
only escaped, and of these one foundered at sea ; the other, called the Jvdith, a 
bark of fifty tons, commanded by Francis Drake, brought back the remnant 
of the adventurers to Europe. Tlie reader will perliapa be surprised when 

he understands that the two largest 
vessels out of the six engaged in 
this inhuman traffic belonged to 
the queen. 

In an age of religious fanati- 
cism it is not unusual to find habits 
of piety united with the indulgence 
of the most lawless passions. 
Drake attributed his late disaster 
to the perfidy of the viceroy. He 
thirstetl for revenge ; a naval chap- 
lain was consulted, and the en- 
lightened casuist detennined that 
the loss wliich he had suffered from 
a Spanish commander might be 
justly repaired by the plunder of 
S])anisl> subjects in any part of 
\ the globe. The c(»n8cience of the 
\ adventurer was satisfied ; he made 
three pmlatory voyages to the 
West Indies in 1572; and if the 
first two were unsucco^ul, the last 
amply indemnified him for his pre- 
vious disappointments. 

In the Gulf of Mexico he cap- 
tured more than one hundred small vessels, July 28th; he took and plundered 
N ombre de Dios; made an expedition by land in the company of the Syme- 
rons, or fugitive negroes, and of a band of French adventurers ; and inter- 
cepted a convoy of mules laden witli gold and .silver. This treasure satisfied 
his rapacity ; to secure it lie hastened back to England, pretending that he 
had obtained it by way of barter fnnii the natives. 

During his last expedition, from the summit of a mountain on tlie Isthmus 
of Darien Drake had for the first time descried tlie great Pacific Ocean, Feb- 
ruary 11th, 1573; and in a transport of enthusiasm, falling on his knees, he 
cfdled God to witness that if life were granted him he womd one day unfurl 
the English flag on that sea, hitherto unknown to his countrymen.^ In Eng- 
land he was not unmindful of his vow. Walsingham, HaUon, and some of 
the otlier councillors applauded and aided his efforts, and Elizabeth herself 
staked a sum of one thousand crowns on the issue of the expedition. 

[' Von Ranke ^ saj-s, “This was an important moment in tlie liistory o£ the world.”] 
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He sailed, November 15th, 1577, with five shin ajid one hundred and sixty 
men, and crossed the Atlantic to the coast of Brazil; pass^ the Siraite <n 
Magellan, and reached the small port of Santiago on me Spanish main. No 
resistance had been prepared where no enemy had hitherto bem known. 
From Santiago to Lima, the towns on the coast and the vessels in the har> 
hours were taken and plundered. His last and richest capture was made 
at sea, March 1st, 1579 — the Cacafuego, a Spanish trader of considerable 
value. 

But the alarm was now raised ; a squadron had been stationed at ^e straits 
to intercut his return, and Drake took the bold resolution of stretching across 
the Pacific Ocean to the Moluccas. 'Dience, .‘ifter many dangers and ad- 
ventures, doubling the Cape of Good Hop, he returned to Plymouth in safety, 
November 3rd, 15^, after an absence of idniost three years. His arrival was 
celebrated as a triumph. He come indeed stained with bloodshed and rapine, 
but in the estimation of the people these blots were effaced by the glory of the 
enterprise; and England hailed with joy the return of her adventurous son, 
the first of mortals who had in one voyage circumnavigated the globe.^ 

Though Drake had sailed with five ships, he returned with only one — the 
Golden Hind, but it was laden with treasure to the amount of £800,000. Of 
this sum, one-tenth was distributed among Uie officers and crew; a portion 
was given up to the Spanish ambassador, who claimed the whole in the name 
of his sovereign; and the rest, of which no account was ever received, was 
believed to have been shared among the queen, the commander, and the royal 
favourites. Four months, however, elapsed before she would give to Drake 
any public testimony of her approbation. His ship had been placed in the 
dock at Deptford that it might be preserved as a memorial of bis daring 
adventure. Elizabeth condescended to partake of a banquet which he gave 
in tlie cabin, and before her departure conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood. 

When Philip complained of these depredations they were feebly vindicated 
on the ground of his having secretly aided the queen's enemies and sought 
to excite rebellion in her dominions. But if the plea of retaliation is to be 
admitted at all, we must seek out the original aggressor, and in^artiality will 
compel us to lay the blame on the unjustifiable conduct of the English adven- 
turers. At length, however, Elizabeth, as the ally of Holland, eng^d in 
open war with Philip ; the lawless ]>iratc was immediately converted into an 
officer acting under the royal commission, and the skill and intrepidity of 
Drake were successfully employed in legitimate hostilities for the service of 
his sovereign. With a fleet of twenty-one sail he directed his course to the 
West Indies, burned the town of Santiago, September 14th, 1585, plundered 
those of Santo Domingo and Cartagena, and razed two Spanish forts on the 
coast of Florida.* 

At the same time, Thomas Cavendish, a gentleman of Suffolk, who had 
dissipated one-half of his property, sold the remainder, built or purchased 
three small vessels, and sailed in quest of adventures to the Spanish main. 
Like Drake, he made the circuit of the globe, but, like him, he added little to the 
stock of general knowledge. The object of both was to enrich themselves at 

' The glory of having practically demonstrated the orbicular form of the earth belonged 
to Magellan; but that navigator was prevent^ from completing hie circumnavigation of 
the globe by hie death in the Philippine Islands. 

In thu expedition he lost seven hundred men by sickness, and brought back to Sni^and 
the survivors of a colony which Sir Walter Raleigh iiM sent out to Virginia. These colonists, 
on their return, introduced the custom of smoking tobacco. 

H. w. — VOL. MX. 2 c 
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the expense of the Spaniards. This they effected ; the iinprovement of science 
was beyond their abilities or beneath their notice.^ 

These maritime expeditions might irritate the Spanish monarch; they 
contributed nothing towards the great object of the war. The subjugation 
or independence of the Netherlands was to be decided on the spot; and there 
Philip had little to dread as long as the conduct of the hostile army was 
intrusted to the presumption and incapacity of Leicester. 

The states ^embled; and, as if the queen’s lieutenant was no longer in 
existence, appointed Maurice, eon to the late prince 'William of Orange, stedt- 
holder and captain-general in Holland, Zealand, and Friesland. Elizabeth 
felt the affront offered to her favourite as offered to herself, and the lord Buck- 
hurst was despatched to signify her displeasure. By his exertions liannonv 
was restored. 

The English queen, however, had a more important object in view. She 
had rashly, though reluctantly, plun^d into the contest with Philip; she 
now sought to extricate herself from it with honour, but Leicester and hLs 
friends urged the continuation of the war. They foretold that wliilc the queen 
was deluded with a pretended negotiation, the Spanisli squadrons would slij) 
from their ports, unite in one numerous armament, and pour a foreign army 
on the English shores ; and they wrought so powerfully on the fears and feelings 
of Elizaheth, that Drake was despatched from Plymouth to watch the har- 
bours of Spain, .and to oppose, if it were attempted, the junction of the Siian- 
wh fleet. 

But that officer had no inteiition to confine himself to the letter of his in- 
structions. lie hastened to Cadiz, April 19th, boro fearlessly into the harbour 
dispersed by his superior fire the Spanish galleys, and sunk, or burned, or cap- 
tured, or destroyed, no fewer than eighty sail, partly ships of war, partly mer- 
chai^men, either n'cently arrived from the east or equipped to proceed to 
the West Indies. From Cadiz the conquerors returned by the coast of Por- 
tugal; in the waters of the Tagus they insulted the marquis of Santa Cruz, 
the admiral (if Spain ; and at sea their lalwure were rewarded by the capture of 
the St. Philip, a earraek of the largest dimensions and laden with much 
valuable merchandise.^ 


The viclorioms a(lmira] was received with gratitude by all but his sovtireigii. 
LlizaueCh tremb/ed hat so great a loss sliould awaken in the breast of Philip 
tee desire of revenge rather than of peace; and in answer to a letter from 
Faniesc, wlio had offered to appoint negotiators, and left the place of meeting 
to the ch()iee of the (lueen, .she assured him that Drake had been sent out 
for the sole purpose of opposing any attempt at invasion ; that orders had 
teen forwarded to him to abstain from every act of hostility; and that as he 
had disoteyed lier commands he should suffer for hi.s presumption on his 
return. FariM'sc' affected to he satisfied, but prepared to play a similar game. 

On a sudden, wSluj’s, a fort of the first consequence, garrisoned partly by 
Englushmen and partly by Hollanders, was besieged. May 29th, and the num- 
ter aiul (hscipline (if the enemy, the abilities and good fortune of their leader 
taught the states to tremble for its safely. They made the most pressing 


’Cavendish afterwanlH uii.Iertook a siiuilar voyage in 1.591. and perished at sea 
P Drake said that ho had “singed the Spanish king’s board.” This triumph ^Cadis and 
this capture of the neh mercliant ship were of permanent importance. “The English ever 
''’‘-‘‘‘rfullv set upon tli^ huge, castle-like ships which befon^ey 
^ the merchants’ books, the wealth of the IndUm 

mcrchaiulisrs and the manner of tntdmg m the eastern world, that they afterwards set un a 
gainful voyage and traflic thither, ordaining a company of East Indian merchnnU.”—CAMUfcN«] 
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instances to the queen; her favourite assailed her with oi^guments and 
entreaties; and ^e gave her consent to the departure of Leicester. 

The earl arrived, assembled his forces, and made three unsuccessful at- 
tempts to raise the siege. Sluys capitulated, July .‘10th, 1587, and the earl 
became in a few days the execration of the people. From the conilictjng 
mertions of Leicester and his opponents, it is difficult to form a correct notion 
of his proceedinp. They cluirg^ him with aspiring to the sovereignty of 
the provinces ; they asserted that with this view he hod sought to place Enpish 
governors in every foi tress; had attempt'd ti' seize the persons of Barneveld, 
his chief adversuiy, ami of Prince Maurice, hi.s most formidable rival; and 
had arranged a plot to seize for himself the city of l^eyden, which was preserved 
to the states only by the timidity and flight of the conspirators. Leicester, 
on the contrary, complained bitterly of the ingratitude of the Hollanders; 
accused the must ardent among the patriots of corruption and treason, and 
jjretended that a secret design existed of betraying the Netherlands into the 
hands of Philip. 

However these things may bo, his influence with Elizabeth, though sup- 
ported by that of his son-in-law, the young earl of Essex, was apparently gone. 
She believed that he had neglected her instructions, and sought chiefly his 
own aggrandisement; and when Farnese complained that the queen had no 
real desire of peace, she laid the blame lirsi. on the negligence, and then on 
tlie ambition, of Leicester. He w ;is recalled, and on his arrival, November 2l8t, 
aware of lus dajiger, threnv himw'lf at her feet and conjuivd her to have pity 
on her former favourite. “ She had srnt him to the Netherlands with honour ; 
would sIk! receive him baek in disgrace? She had raised him from the dust; 
would she now bury liim alive?” 

Elizabeth relented, but the result of the inlri’view was not revealed till 
the following morning. The earl had ree^'ived a summons to answer before 
the council. He obeyed ; but instead of kneeling at the foot, of the table, took 
his accustomed seat; and when the secretary began to read the charges which 
had been prepared, he arose, inveighed against the. baseness and perfidy of his 
calumniators, and appealed from the prejiidi'’os of his etjuaJs to the equity 
of his sovereign. The morabei-s g.'ized on each other; the .secretary passed 
to the ordinary busine,ss of tlic day: and llie lortl Buckliurst, the accuser, was 
ordered to consider himself a prisoner in his own house. Such a punishment 
was evidently imjust. But he submitt<*d witliout a murmur ; and so rigorously 
did he observe the royal order that, although his confim'ment lasted till the 
death of Ijoiccster, he never admitted, during nine months, either his wife or 
children into his company. 


Slli L'llIllSTOrilKR HATFON TIIK ]'A'\ (nntITK 

About the same time the deatli of Bromley, lord chancellor, enabled the 
queen to satisfy the ambition of another of lier favourites. Since the Refor- 
mation that high office had been confined to lawyers; she now resolved to 
break through the custom, and to bestow it on the earl of Rutland. But 
Rutland died within a few days ; and to tl>e surprise and amusement of the 
public, Sir Christopher Hatton was appointed chancellor, April 29th. 

There is much in the ixjrsonal history of this fortunate courtier to instruct 
and interest the reader. Above five-and-twenty years had elapsed since it 
chanced that the students in the inns of court gave a magnificent ball in 
honour of the queen. Among the maskers her eye distinguished one who in 
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stature, activity, and gracefulness of manner excelled all his compeers. The 
lucky dancer was Hutton, a young gentleman of slender fortune, from North- 
amptonshire. She invited him to court, gave him an appointment in her 
band of pensioners, and made him a gentleinuii of the privy chamber. Years 
passed befom he was raised to any highei- office, but these situations gave 
him fp^uent acce.sH to the queen, and it soon became manifest that he enjoyed 
a considerable [Mrtion of the royal favour. 

Niggard as the queen usually was to the most deserving of her servants, 
she seldom suffered a long interval to pass without making to Hatton some 
valuable grant m lands or rents; and it was observwl that at her annual 
New Year’s gifts she con.stantly assigned to him a much more valuable present 
than to any other individual. These marks of favour excited, jealousy and 
siMpicion; occasionally she could not forbear from lavishing caresses upon 
him in the presence of others; frequently she spent several hours at a lime 
with him in private; the tongue of scandal was not idle, and it became the 
general belief that he occupied that plaa; in her affection which had formerly 
been 'assigned to the carl of Leicester. 

Several of his letters to her arc stiU extant, written in a most extraordinary 
style, and breathing the passionate language of a favoured and presumptu- 
ous lover. In 1577 the <jueen confermtl on him the honour of knighthood, 
apjKtinted him yice-chamwirlain, and gave to him a seat in the privy council, 
lo his honour.it must be recorded that we find him at times employing his 
authority to shkild the poor and friendless from oppression, and to mitig.ale 
the severity of the law in favour of recasants untlor pro.secution for their 
religion before the ecckisiastical commission. 

Among the gallants at court was one wlio from the first appears to have 
been an wject of jesdousy to Hatton — the young and aocomplishetl Walter 
Raleigh, the very counterpart of Hatton himself when about twenty years 
before he entered on his fortunate eaieer. In 1582 Raleigh ])nd received 
from the queen some distinguished mark of royal favour. Hatton w.xs ofTendecl, 
and in proof of his displeasure he withdrew sullenly from court and shut him- 
self up in the countiy. 

Tliua (he gentle taree] was where was Uie fidconcr's voice to lure 

him back again? IClizabetli undertook that office, and j)erforni('d it success- 
fully, but by a process too inysteri<tas and enigmiiti(!.'il (o be readily understood. 
Messages were exchanged between her and the fugitive, juid jewels transmitted 
for tokens, with the quaintest conceits :ind nonsensical comments on the “ Bel- 
wether” and “the Water,” Use sobriquets of die two rivals. 

Originally the queen gave to Hatton the name of her “Mutton,” which 
was ^terwards changed into her “Belwether,” probably because he was 
captain of the guard. Raleigh was called "Water,” perhaps from his passion 
for maritime adventure and voyages of discovery. The queen read Hatton’s 
letter with blushing cheeks, and told Heneagc, who had delivered it, that slie 
knew not whether to be angry or pleased ; that if princes were like gods, they 
would suffer no element to breed confusion ; that pecora campi were so dear 
to her slie would never permit “Water” or floods to overwhelm them; and 
to the end that her “Belwether” might not fear drowning, she woidd send to 
him for a tokem die bird (a dove) from which Noah learned that the “waters” 
had abated from the fa<!c of the earth. In conclusion, Heneagc infornietl 
Hatton that, after all, “Water" had been much more welcome than was fit 
for the season, but he hoped that it would make neither himself nor his friend 
wet-shod. Hatton’s tokens to the queen were a “bucket” to bale out tlie 
water, and a bodkin. 
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Hatton very wisely suffered himseif to be persuaded, and resumed hi? 
fonuer offices at court ; but in 1585 he was seized with a second fit of jealousy, 
and the same game was played over again with a similar result. Still " Water” 
continued to encroach on the domain of the “Beiwi-ther.” In 1580 Raleigh 
was made captain of the guard, the post which Hatton had so long possessed, 
lord warden of the Stannaries, and the queen’s lieutenant in Cornwall; but 
in the next year she put an end to the contest between the two rivals. The 
elevation of Hatton to the chancellorship placed him at an immeasurable 
height above Raleigh. It might be to gratify his ambition, perhaps to free 
herself from the constant attendance of an old and querulous servant. 

We are now arrived at the most interesting and menmrable epoch in the 
niign of Elizabeth. Tlie reader must have noticed the injuries which the 
<iueeu had almost annually offered to (Jie king of Spain. She had intercepted 
his treasure, had given aid to his rebels, had hired foreign mercenaries to fight 
against his armies, and had suffered her mariners to plunder and massaera 
his defenceless subjects on the high seas and in his American dominions. 
I’olicy tauglit him to dissemble ; he covered his feelings with an affectation of 
disdain ; and the monarch so haughty to every other power, appeared to bear 
tlie provocations given by Elizabeth with Ihe most stoical indifference. 

But the oonsteiit ivjx'tition of insult, the sophisms with which his com- 
plaints had formcrli’^ been suiaweix'd, and the recollection that the c^uceii, 
under the reign of W sister, had owed her liixirty, perhaps her life, to liis 
protection, sharpened the edge of his resentment ; and if he hesitated to strike, 
it w'as only that he might take more sure and ample vengeance. In 1583, 
after a forbearance of fifteen years, he flattered himself that the day of retri- 
bution was come. The duke of Anjou had been driven out of the Nether- 
lands : France trembled on the verge of a civil war; and the defeat of his rival 
Don Antonio, with the reduction of Tcraara, had secured on his bead the 
crown of Portugal. 

Freed from other hios, he turntnl his atteritiou to the English queen; 
but lie w’as by nature slow and cautious: to arrange his plans, to make his 
preparations, demanded leisure and consideration ; and five more years were 
suffered to elajise before the Anuada, designed to subjugate the English nation, 
was ready to sail from the jjorts of Spain. Of all men, the iSjianish king 
should have Ijcen (he la.st to acknowledge in the pontiff the right of disposing 
of the crowns of princes, in former limes lie harl not hesitated to cleclare 
war against Paul IV, and, by his general the duke of AK'a, had dictated the 
terms of jieace in the \atir;tn. Revenge and anibilion taught him a differ- 
ent lesson. In eoulidence he comnniiiicatetl his obji'ct to Sixtus V, the 
reigning pope, and solicih'd his co-oiM*ration in an attemjit wliich had for one 
of its objects the restoration of tlie pa|Tid autliority in England. For this 
puT]wse he itemaniled an aid in money. Sixtus exiiortcd Philip to hasten 
the expedition, offering him a subsidy of a million of crowns, to be paid as 
soon as the invading army had lauded on the coast of England./ 


THK LWIXCIIILE AH.MAI)A 

Perhaps in the history of tnankiud has never been a vast project of 
conquest conceived and matured in so protracted and yet so desultory a 
manner as w'as thi.s famous Spani.sh invasion. There wa.s something almost 
puerile in the whims rather than .schemes of Philip for carrying out his pur- 
pose. It was probable that some resistance would be offered, at least by 
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tJbe navy of F-n glnnH, to the subjugation of that country, and the king had 
enjoyed an opportunity the preceding summer of seeing the way m which 
F-n^iah sailors did their work He had also appeared to understand the 
necessity of covering the passage of Famese from the Flemish ports into 
the Thames, by means of the great Spanish fleet from Lisbon Nevertheless 
he never seemed to be aware that Famose could not invade England quite 
b^y himself, and was perpetually cxpcctmg to hear that he had done so. 

“HoUand and Zealand,” wrote Alexander to Philip, “have been armmg 
with their accustomed promptness , England has made great preparations 1 
have done my best to make tlu* impossible possible Four ships of war 
could smk every one of my boats Nevertheless I beg to be infonncd of your 
majesty’s final order If I am seiiously expected to make the passage with- 
out Santa Ciuz, I am ready to do it, although I should go all alone in a cotk- 
bo<it ” 

But Santa (’luz it lc.itit was not destined to assist in the conquest of 
England foi, wmn out with fatigue and vexation, goaded by the icproaches 
and insults of Philij), Santa Cruz w is dead He was leplaced m the chief 
command of the fleet by the duke of Meduia Sidonia, a giandee of vast wealth, 
but with little capacity and less expmente Alexander inionned his master 
that the troops in the Nethei lands had been daily dwindling from biekncss and 
other causes, till at last, instead of the 30,000 efleetive infantry, with which 
it had been originally intended to maki the enterpnse, he had not more than 
17,0(X) in the month of Apiil Tin 6,000 Spaniards whom he was to receive 
fiotri (he fleet of Medina tSuloma would thtiiloK hi tin \nv main<-pnng of 
Ills aimy After loav mg no more soldii is in the Nt theil iiids than weic abso- 
lutely necessary foi the defence of the obedient proviiu i s against the rclx h, 
he could only take with him to Lnglind 21,000 nun, even after the icm- 
forcements fiom Medina “ W hen wr t ilkcd of taking 1 tigland by siiipiisi, ’ 
said Alexaiidei, “w( iievei thought ot Its-, than lOOtK) \ow that she is ikit 
and leftdy foi us, .ind that it i-» (iilaui wi must hght In sea and by luid, 

50.000 would Ix' few 

At li'it, on the 2Sth, 291h md 30th ol M iv I'iSS tin flcit which Iml 
Ixen waiting at 1 isboii moie Ihm a iiioiitli foi iuounhlc wcatlier, set sul 
trom tliat port, itter hai mg Ixxn dulj blessed hj the t irdinal aichduke 
Mbeit, viuroy of Portugal There vine lather luoie tlim one liundred and 
thirty ships in dl, divide <1 into ten viuadions Hit totil tonnage of the 
fleet was 59,120 the iiumbti of guns w is 3,16.') Of Spanish troops there 
were 19,29.5 on boaid, the le were S252 sailois and 2,0S8 gilley-slaves Be- 
sides these there was a foreo of noble volunteeis, belonging to the most illus- 
trious houses of Spam, with then attendants, amounting to nearly 2,000 m 
all There was also Don Martin Alaccon, adimmstrator and viear-general of 
the Holy Inquisition, at tlie head of some 290 monks of the mendicant orders, 
priests and familiais The grand total of those rmbaikcd was about 30,000 
The daily expense eif the fleet was estiiimtcd by Don Diego de I’lmentel at 

12.000 elucata a day, anel the daily cost ot the eombined naval and military 
force imeier Famese and Medina ‘sidonia w is stated at 10 000 diieats 

The sifc of the ships rangeel fioni 1 200 to 300 tons llic gjieoiis, of 
which there were about sixty, were huge round-stemmed clumsy veasels, 
with bulwarks three or four feet thick and built up at stein ami stern like 
castles The galleasses— ot which theie were foui— were a tlmd larger lliaii 
file ordinary galley, and were rowed each by thiee lutndred galle\'slavps 
They coiisistoei of an enoi minis towering foi tress at tiie stern, a eastellated 
stuictuic almost equally massive in fiont, with seats foi the rowers amid- 
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diipB. At Biem aad stem and between the slaves’ benches were heavy can- 
Don. These gcdeaeses were floating ediflces, very wond^ul to contemplate. 
.They were gotgeilbsly decorated. There were splendid state-apartmente, 
ci^ins, chapels, and pulpits in each, and thev were amply provided with 
awnmra, cimions, etmamers, standards, gilded saints, and b^ds of music. 
To take part in an ostentatious pageant, nothing could, be better devised. 
To fulfil the great objects of a war-vessel— to sau and to fight— they were 
the worst machines ever launched upon the ocean. The four galleys were 
similar to the galeasses in every respect except that of size, in which they 
were by one-thhd inferior. 

All the ships of tlie fleet — galca&scs, galkys, galleons, and hulks — were so 
encumSered with top-hamper, so overweightm in proportion to their draught 
of water, that they could hear but little canvas, even with smooth seas and 
light and favourable winds. In violent tempcst<., therefore, tlicy seemed 
likely to suffer. To the eyes of the sixteenth century these vessels seemed 
enormous. A ship of 1,300 tons vas then a monster rarely seen, and a fleet 
numbering from 130 to 150 sail, with an aggrega e tonnage of 60,000, seemed 
sufficient to conquer the world, and to justify the arrogant tiUe, by which it 
had baptised itself, of the Invincible. 

Such was the machinery which Philip had at last set afloat, for the pur- 
pose of dethroning Elizabeth and establishing the Inquisition in England. 
One hundred and forty ships, 11,000 Sjianisli «etcran.s, as many more recruits, 
partly Spanish, partly Portuguese, 2,000 grandees, as many galley-slaves, 
and three hundred barefooted fr'srs and inquisitors. 

The plan was simple. Medina Sidonia was to proceed straight from Lis- 
bon to the Calais roads; there he was to wait for the duke of Parma, who 
was to come forth from Newport, Sluys, and Dunkirk, bringing with him 
his 17,000 veterans, and to assume the chief command of the whole expedi- 
tion. Tlu'y were then to cross the Channel to Dover, land the anny of Parma, 
reinforced w'ith 6,000 Spaniards from the fleet, and with these 23,000 men 
Alexander was to inarch at once upon London. Medina Sidonia was to seize 
and fortify the Isle of Wight, guard the entrance of the harbours agamst any 
interference from the Dutch and English fleets, and — so soon as the conquest 
of England had been cfl'cctcd — he w'as to proceed to Ireland. It had been 
the wish of Sir William Stanley that Ireland should be subjugated first, as 
a basis of operations against England; but this liad been overruled. The 
intrigufts of Mendoza and Famese, too, with the Catholic nobles of Scotland, 
had proved, after all, unsuccessful. King James had yielded to superior 
offers of money and advancement held out to him by Elizabeth, and was now, 
in Alexander’s words, a confirmed hen*tic. 

There was no course left, therefore, but to eonquer England at once. A 
strange omission had, however, been nnadr in the plan from first to last. The 
commander of the whole expedition was the duke of Parma; on his head was 
the whole responsibility. Not a gun w^as to be fired — if it could be avoided — 
until he had come forth with his veterans to make his junction with the 
Invincible Armada off Calais. Yet there was no arrangement whatever to 
enable him to conic forth — ^not the slightest provision to effect that junction. 
It would almost seem that the letter-writer of the Escorial had been quite 
ignortmt of the existence of the Dutch fleets off Dunkirk, Newport, and 
Flushing, although he had certainly received information enough oi this for- 
midable obstacle to his plan. 

It was clear that Alexander’s eoflection of small flat-bottomed river-boats 
and hoys could not cvsii make the passiigo, except in smooth weather. They 
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could not contend with a storm, much less with the enemy’s ships, which 
would destroy them utterly in case of a meeting, without his beiM ^le to 
avail himwftlf of his soldiers— who would be so closely packed as to be hardly 
movable— or of any human help. The preposterous notion that he should 
come out with his flotilla to make a junction with Medina off Calais, was over 
and over again flounced by Alexander with vehemence and bitterness, and 
most boding expressions were used by him as to the probable result were 
such a delusion persisted in. There was bread, beef, and powder mough; 
there were monks and priests enough; standards, galley-slaves, and inquia- 
tors enough; but there were no light vessels in the Armada, and no heavy 
vessels in Parma’s fleet. Medina could not go to Farnese, nor could Famesc 
come to Medina. The junction was likely to be difficult, and yet it had never 
once entered the hca^ of Philip or his counsellors to provide for that diffi- 
culty. The king never seemed to imagine that Farnese, with 40,000 or 
50,000 soldiers in the Netherlands, a fleet of 300 transports, and power to 
dispose of very large funds for one great purpose, could be kept in prison by 
a fleet of Dutch skippers and Corsairs. 

With as much sluggishness as might have been expected from their clunisy 
architecture, the ships of the Armada consumed nearly three weeks in sailing 
from Lisbon to the neighbourhood of Cape Finisteirc. Here they were over- 
taken by a tempest, and were scattered hither and thither, almost at the 
mercy of the winds and waves ; for those unwieldy hulks were ill-adapted to 
a tempest in the Bay of Biscay. 

This was the first adventure of the Invincible Armada. Of the squadron 
of galleys, one was already sunk in the sea, and two of the others had been 
conquered by tlieir own mutinous galley-slaves. The fourth rode out the gale 
with difficulty and joined the rest of the fleet, which ultimately reassembled 
at Corunna. At the Groyne— as the English of that day were accustomed to 
call Corunna — they remained a month, repairing damages and recruiting ; and 
on the 22nd of .July (N. 8.) the Armada set sail. 

On Friday, the 29th of July, off the Lizard, they had the first glimpse of 
the land of promise presented thenr by Sixtus V, of which they had at last 
come to take possession. On the same day and night the blaze and smoke of 
ten thousaml bcacon-liros from Land’s End to Margate, and from the Isle 
of Wight to Cumberland, gave warning to every Englishman that the enemy 
was at last upon them. Almost at that very instant intelligence hail been 
brought from the court to the lord admiral at Plymouth that the Armada, 
dispersed and shattered by the gales of June, was not likely to make its 
appearance that year; and orders had consequently been given to disarm the 
four largest ships and send them into dock. Even Walsingham had partici- 
pated in this strange delusion. Before Howard had time to act upon this 
ill-timed suggestion — even had he been disposed to do so — ^he received au- 
&entic intelligence that the great fleet was off the Lizard. Neither he nor 
Francis Drake were the men to lose time in such an emergency, and before 
that I^day night was spent, sixty of the Ixsst English ships had been warped, 
out of Plymouth harbour. 

By nine o’clock, the Slat of July, about two miles from Looe, on the 
Cornish coast, the fleets had their first meeting. There were 136 sail of 
the Spaniards (of which ninety were large ships) and ^ty-seven of the Eng- 
lish. It was a solemn moment. The loiw-expected Aimada presented a 
pompous, almost a theatrical appearance. The ships seemed arranged for a 
pageant in honour of a victory already won. Disposed in form of a crescent, 
the horns of which were seven miles asunder, those gilded, towered, floating 
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cafitles, with their gaudy staudards and their niartial music, moved slowly 
along the Channel with an air of indolent pomp. Their captain-general, the 
golden duke, stood in his private shot-proof fortress, on the deck of his great 
galleon the Saint Martin, surrounded by generals of infantry and colonels 
of cavalry, who knew as little as he did himself of naval matters. 

The English vessels, on the other liand — ^with a few exceptions, light, 
swift, and easily handled — could sail round find round those unwieldy gal- 
leons, hulks, and galleys, rowed by fettered slave-gangs. Tlie superior sea- 
manship of free Englishmen, commanded by such experienced captains as 
Drake, Frobisher, and Hawkins — 
from infancy at home on blue water 
— ^was manifest in the very firat en- 
counter. They obtained the weather- 
gage at once, and ciuinonaded the 
enemy at intervals with eonsider- 
ablc effect, easily escaping at will out 
of range of the sluggish Aniiada, 
which was incapable of bearing sail 
in pursuit, although provided with 
an armament wliich could sink all 
its e.ncmie.R at close quarttMR. 

Medina Bidonia hoisted the roj^al 
standard at the fore, and the whole 
fleet did its utmost, which was little, 
to offer general battle. It was in 
vain. The English following at the. 
heels of the enemy refused all such 
invitations, and attacked only th(! 
rear-guard of the Armada, when? 

IleeaTde commanded. That ad- 
miral, steadily maintaining his post, 
faced his nimble antagonists, who 
continued to tease, to maltrcat, aiul 
to elude him, while the rest of the 
fleet proeeeded slowly up the Chan- 
nel, closely followed by the enemy. 

And thus the running fight eoiilin- 
ued along the coast, in full view of 
Flymouth, whence boats with reinf()rrenioni.s and \-olmile(‘rs weie peifietually 
arriving to the English ships, until the battle’ had drifted (pjite out of reach 
of the town. 

Here certainly was no very great triumphant beginning for the Invincible 
Armada. On the very first <lay of their being in the pimmce of the English 
fleet' — then but sixty-seven in numlier, and vastly their inferior in size aiwl 
weight of metal — they had lost the flag-ships of the Guipuzcoaii and of the 
Andalusian squadrons, with a general-axlmiral, four hundred and fifty officers 
and men, and some hundred thousand ducats of treasure, 1'hcy had been 
out-manoeuvred, out-sailed, and thorotighly maltreated by their antagonists, 
and they had been unable to inflict a single blow in return. 

On Monday, the 1st of August, Medina Sidonia placed the rear-guard — 
consisting of the galcasses, the galleons St. Mntthev’, St. Luke. St. James, 
and the Florence and other ships, forty-three in .all — under eoniinand of Don 
Antonio de Leyva. He was instructed to eutertaiu the. enemy — so constantly 
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hanging on the rear — to accept every chance of battle, and to come to close 
quarters whenever it should be possible. The Spaniards felt confident of 
s^nVing every ship in the English navy, if they comd but once come to grap- 
pling; but it was growing more obvious every hour that the giving or with- 
holding battle was entirely in the hands of their foes. 

Meantime, while the rear was thus protected by Leyva’s division, the 
vanguard and main body of the Armada, led by the captain-general, would 
st^ily pursue its way, according to the royal instructions, until it arrived 
at its appointed meeting-place with the duke of Parma. Moreover, the duke 
of Medmaj dissatisfied with the want of discipline and of good seamanship 
hitherto displayed in his fleet, now took occasion to send a sergeant-major, 
with written sailing directions, on board each ship in the Annada, with 
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express orders to hang every eaptaiii, without iip]Kial or consultation, who 
should leave the jiosition assigned him; and the hangincii were sent with the. 
sergeantriiiajors. Disposed in this manner, the Spaniards sailed leisurely 
along the English coast with light westerly breezes, watched closely by the 
queen’s fleet, wliicli hovered at a moderate distance to windward, without 
offering, that day, any obstruction to their course. 

By five o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 2nd of August, the Armada lay 
between Portland Bill and St. Albans’ Head, when the wind shifted to the 
northeast, and gave the Spaniards the weather-gage. The English did their 
best to get to windward, but the duke, standing dose into theland with ttie 
whole Armada, maintained his advantage. The English then went about, 
making a tack .seaward, and were soon aftcrward.s assaulted by the Spaniards. 
A long and spirited action ensued. Howard in his little Arh-Royal — "the 
odd ship of (he worJii for all conditions” — was engaged at different times 
with Bertendoiia, of the Italian squadron, with Alonzo de Leyva in the BcUta, 
and with other large vessels. He was liard pressed for a time, but was gal- 
lantly supported by the Nonpareil, Captain Tanner; and after a long and 
confused combat, in which the Bt. Mark, the Si. Luke, the St. Matthew, the 
St. Philip, the iSt. John, the St. Jamce, the St. John Baptist, the St. Martin, 
and many other great galleons with saintly and apostolic names, fought 
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pell-mell wiUi tlie Lion, the Bear, tlte. Bull, the Tiger, the Dreddnaught, the 
Reverm, the Victory, the Triumph, and other of the mere profanely baptised 
Elndian ships, the Spaniards were axain baffled in all their attempts to close 
wm and to board, their ever-attac^g, ever-flying adver^es. 

Boat-loads of men and munitions were perpetually arriving to the English, 
and many high-bom volunteers, like Cun^nand, Oxford, Northumberland, 
Raleigh, Brooke, Dudley, Willoughby, Noel, William Hatton, Thomas Cecil, 
and others, could no longer restrain their impatience as the roar of battle 
sounded along the coasts of Dorset, but flocked merrily on board the ships 
of Drake, Hawkins, Howard, and Fr«)bi6her, or came in small vessels which 
they had chartered for themselves in order to have their share in the delights 
of the long-expected struggle. 

The action, irregular, desultory, but lixely, continued nearly all day, and 
until the English had fired away most of their powder and shot. The Span- 
iards, too, notwithstanding their years of preparation, were already short of 
light metal, and Medina Sidonia had been dail> sending to Parma for a supply 
of four-, six-, and ten-pound balls. So much lead and gunpowder had never 
before been wasted in a single day, for there was no great damage inflicted on 
either side. Tlie artillery practice wscs mtainly not much to the credit of 
cither nation. 

The cpieenV fleet, now divid(>ii into htur stpiadrons, under Howard, Drake, 
Hawkins, ami Frobisher, aimninted to near one hundred sail, exclusive of 
Lord Henry Seymour’.s (livision, which was cruising in tlu; Straits of Dover. 
But few of all this number were .sluj^ .of war, however, and the mer- 
chant vessels, although zealous and active enough, were not thought very 
effective. 

All night the Spaniards, holding their course towards Calais alter the long 
but indecisive conflict, luul termiiiatcil, were closely pumued by their warj' 
antagonists. On Wednesday, the 3rd of August, there Wiis some slight can- 
nonading, with but slender results; and on Thursday, the 4t.h, both fleets wem 
off Dunnose, on the Isle of ll'ight. The gi-eat hulk Santana and a g.alIcon of 
Portugal, having been soniexvhat damaged the previous day, wei'c lagging 
behind the rest of the Aiimula, iind were viginou.sly nttackcfl by the Triumph 
and a few other vessels. Don .\ntonio de Jjoyva. with .some of the g!drasse.s 
and large galleons, came to the ivscue, and J’robishcr, although in much 
peril, maintained uu unequal conflict, within close range, with great spirit. 
Seeing his dang(!r, the lord-admiral in the Ark-Hoynl, accompanied by the 
Golden Lion, the White Bear, the KlizaMh, the VirUrni, and the Leicester, 
bore boldly down into the very midst of the Spanisli fleet, and laid himself 
within three or four lumdrod yards of Medina's flag-ship, the St. Martin, 
while his eomrades were at equally close quarters with Vice-Admiral Rccalde 
and the galleons of Oquendo, Mexia, and Almanza. 

It w'as the hottest conflict which had yet taken ])lace. Here at last was 
thorough English work. The two great fleets, which were there to subjugate 
and to defend the realm of IClizal^th, wen- nearly yard-arm and yard-arm 
together — all England on the let*. Broadside after broadside of great guns, 
volley after volley of arquebusry from maintop and rigging, xvere ivannly 
oxchajiged, and much damage was inflicted on the Spaniards, whose gigantic 
ships were so easy a mark to aim at, while from their turreted heights they 
themselves fired for the most iiart harmlessly over the heads of their adver- 
saries. The leaders of the. Armada, however, were encouraged, for they 
expected at last to come to even closer quarters, and there were some among 
the English who were mad enough to wish to board. 
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But so soon as Frobishnr, who was iJic 2iero of the day, had extricated 
himaelf from his difficulty, the lord-admiral, havinK no intention of risking 
the existence of his fleet, and with it perhaps the English crown, upon the 
hazard of a single battle, and having been himself somewhat damaged in the 
fight, gave the signal for retreat, and caused the Ark-Royal to be towed 
out of action. Thus the Spaniards were frustrated of their hopes, and the 
English, having inflicted much punishment at comparatively small loss to 
tliemselves, again stood off to windward, and the Armada continued its indo- 
lent course along the cliffs of Frt'shwater and Blackgang, And in the Calais 
roads the great fleet, sailing slowly all next day in company with the Eng- 
lish, without a shot being fired on cither side, at last dropped anchor on 
Saturday afternoon, August 6th. 

So soon as Lord Henry ^yinour, arriving from the opposite shore with 
sixteen ships, had made his junction witlj the English, tlie whole combined 
fleet dropjX3tl anchor ]ikewi.so v(!ry near Calais, and within one mile and a half 
of the Spjmiards. That invincilde force had .at bust almost reached its desti- 
nation. It was now to receive the co-oiK*raiion of tJie great Fanicse, at the 
head of an amiy of veterans, disciplined on a hundred battle-fields, eonfident 
from countle.ss victorie.s, and .arrayed, as they Ivwl Ix'on, with osteniatioas 
splendour, <0 follow the most Imlliiuit general in Christendom on liis triumphal 
march into the capital of England. 

Never, since .J<;ngland was England, had siicli a sight been seen as now 
revealed itself in those narrow straits Isitwmi Dover and Calais. Along 
that long, low, sandy shore, and quite within tlie range of the Calais fortifica- 
tions, one hundred and thirty Spanish shiiis— the greater number of tliem 
the largest and most heavily armed in the worll— lay face to face, and scarcely 
out of cannon-shot, with one hundnxl and fifty lOnglish sloops and frigates, the 
strongest and swiftest Ih.at tlie Islfind could fiiniisl), and coinmandet! by rnoJi 
w'ho.se exploits had mug through ilin world. I'ln ther along the coast, invisible, 
hut knowm to be |jerforming a inost pt'riloiis !Uiil vit.^! service, was a .squadron 
of Dutch vessels of all sizes, lining both (he inner and f)iiter edges of tlu! 
sandbanks off the Flemish coa.^^ts, and sw.'inning in all tin- estumies and inlets 
of that intricate and dangerous cruising-ground between Dunkirk and Wal- 
chcren. 

Tliosf’ flj-ete of Holland and Zejiluid, numIsTing one iiiindred .and 
fifty galleons, sloops, and fly-boate, mider W.arnioiid, Nassau, \'aii tier Does, 
Dc Moor, .and Hosendael, lay patiently blockading every jiiKssilde egress from 
Newport, or (iraveline.s, or iShiys, or Flushing, or Dunkirk, and Ijiiging to 
grafjple with the duke of Farina, so wwn tis his fleet of gunboats .and boys, 
liaeked with his Spanish and Italian veterans, should venture to set forth 
upon tht’ si'a for their long-jnepared exploit. 

It was a iHHupous siiectecle, that iiiitlsununer night, iqinn those narrow 
seas_. The moon, which was at tlie full, was rising calmly upon a scene of 
anxious expectation. Woukl slie not lie looking by (.be nif>rrr>w’.s night upon 
a Bubjugatoil l^ng]and,a re-enslaved Holland — njwin the downfall of civil and 
religious liberty? Tlaisn ships of Spain, whicli lay there with their bajiners 
Wisving in the moonlight, di.scharging salvoes of anticipateil tnumph and 
filling the air with stiains of insolent iiuisie, would (hey not, by flaybreak, be 
moving straight to tlieir purpose, bearing (he eonquerors of the world to the 
scene of their cherished hopes ? 

Hitherto the English had lieen <ea.sing and perplexing an enemy on the 
retreat, as it were, by the nature of his instructions. Although anxious to 
give battle, the Siiaiiiard was forbidden to dcsccnil upon the coast until after 
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his junction with Parma. So the English had plajjed a comparatively easy 
game, hanging upon their enemy’s s&ts, maltreating him as they doubled 
about him, cannonading him from a distance, and slipping out of his reach 
at their pleasure. But he was now to be met face to face, and the fate ef the 
two free commonwealths of the world was ujwn tlie issue of the stniggle which 
could no longer be deferred. 

Winter, standing side by side with the lord-admiral on the deck of the 
little Ark-Royal, gazed for the first time on those enormous galleons and galleys 
with which hi.s comjjanion w.-is aJrt*a<ly sufficiently familiar. “Considering 
their hugeness,” said ho, “’twill not be possible to remove them but by a 
device.” Then remembering, in a lucky mosnent, something that he had 
heard four yeai's before of the fire-ships sent by the Antwerpers against Parma’s 
bridge — the inventor of wliich, tlie Italian tliambtdli, was at that very moment 
eonstnicting fortifications on the Tliames to assist the English against his old 
enemy Pamese — WinU'r suggested (hat sonn‘ stratagem of the same kind 
should be attempted against the Invincible Armada. 

There was no tinw! nor opjiortuiiity to pivpare such submarine volcanoes 
as had been employed on that memonible occasion, but burning ships at least 
might be sent among the fleet. Sonic damage would doubtless be thus in- 
flicted by tile fire, and jK'i'liafis a jianic, .suggesied by the memories of Aiitwerj) 
mid by lh<' knowledge that the funioas Mantuan wizard was then a resident of 
lOnglund, would lie still mei'' (*ffoctive. In \\’inU*i's o])inion,i the Annada 
might at least bo compelled to slip its cables and be thrown into some con- 
fusion if the project were fairly carried cut. Howaril ajiproved of the device. 

The impatience of the soldiers anil sailors on board the fleet was equal to 
that of their commanders. There Wiis J.,ondon almost before their eyes — a 
huge nuiKM of treasure, richer anil more acce,ssible than those mines Ixryond 
the Atlantic which had so often rewariJed Spanish chii’aliy with fabulous 
wealth. And there w'cre men in those galleons who rememben'd the sack 
of Antwerp eleven years before ; men who could tell, from jn-rsonal exjierience, 
how helpless was a great commercial city when onite in the clutch of disciplined 
brigands; men who in that dread “fury of Antwerp” had enriched tlicinseivcs 
in an hour with the accumulations of a mciiharit’s lifetime, and who had slain 
fathers and motluirs, sons and dauglilers, brides and bridegrooms, before 
each other’s eyes, until the number of inhabitants biitcliered in the blazing 
streets rose to many thousands; and the jiJunder from iialaces and warehouses 
was counted by millioias, before the sun had set on the “great fury.” Those 
Spaniards, and Italians, and Walloons were now thirsting for more gold, for 
more blooil; and as tiu! capital of England was even more wcidthy and far 
more defenceless than the commercial metropolis of the Netherlands had 
been, so it was rp.sc)lved tliat the London “fury” should bo more thorough 
and more productive than the “fury” of Antwerp, at the memory of which 
tlie world still shuddered. 

Where was Famese? Most impatiently the golden duke paced the deck 
of the St. Martin. The mystery was profound, for it had never entered 
the head of any man in the Armada tliat Alexander could not come out when 


‘ Winter’s T.ctter, MS. It lias been staled by many writers — Camden, « Metercn.B and 
others— that tliis project of the fire-ships was dircctlv eommanded by tlie mieen. Others, 
as Bor.A attritiute the device to the lord-ndinirul or pi "Drake (Stradii*), while Culumai prefers 
U> regard the whole matter as quite a trifling aividviit, eliarlo f>cifueno acddettle; l)Ut there is 
no doubt that tlie merit of the original suggestion belongs exelusively to Winter. To give 
the glory of the achievement to her majesty, who knew iiothitig of it whatever, was a most 
gratuitous exhibition of loyalty. 
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he dioee. And now to impatience succeeded suspicion and indignation, ^d 
tiiere were curses upon slu^ishness and up^ treacheiy. For in the horrible 
atmosphere of duplicity in which all Spaniards and Italians of that epoch 
lived, every man suspected his brother, and already Medina Sidonia suspected 
Farnese of pla 3 dng him false. There were whispers of collusion between the 
duke and the English commissioners at Bourbourg. There were hints that 
Alexander was playii^ his own gam^ that he meant to divide the sovereignty 
of the Netherlands with the heretic Elizabeth, to desert his great trust, and to 
effect, if possible, tlie destruction of his mustcT’s Armada and the downfall 
of his master’s sovereignty in the north. 

As the twilight deepened the moon became totally obscureil, dark cloud- 
masses spread over the heavens, the sea grew black, distant thunder rolled, 
and the sob of an approaching tempest became distinctly audible. Such 
indications of a westerly gale were not encouraging to those cumbrous vessels, 
with the treacherous quicksands of Flanders under their lee. At an hour 
pa.st midnight it was so dark that it was difficult for the most practised eye 
to pierce far into the gloom. But a faint drij) of oars now struck the ears 
of the Spaniards as they watched from the decks. A few moments after- 
wards the sea became suddenly luminous, and six flaming vessels ap- 
j)eared at a slight distance, bearing steadily down upon them before the 
W’ind and tide. 

Tliere were men in the Armada who had been at the siege of Aniwerp, only 
three years before. They remembered w'itli horror the devil-ships of Giain- 
belli, those floating volcanoes, which hatl seemed to rend earth and ocean, 
whose explosion had laid so many thousimds of soldiers dead at a blow, and 
whicli had sliattcred the Ijridge and floating forts of Farnese as though they 
had be(in toys of glass. They knew, too, that the famous engineer was at 
that moment in England. In a moment one of those liorrible panics which 
spread with such contagious rapidity among large bodies of men seized upon 
the Spaniards. There was a yell throughout the fleet, “The fire-shijxs of 
Antwerp! The fire-ships of Antwerp!" and in an instant every cable was 
cut, ana frantic attempts weio made by eiwjh galloon and galcasse to escape 
what seemed imminent destruction. The confiLsion was Ijcyond description. 
Four or five of the largest ships became entangled with each other. Two 
others w'ere set on fire by the flaming vessels and were consumed. 

So long iis night and darkne.ss lasttal the confusion and uproar continued. 
When the Monday morning dawnetf, several of the Spanish vessels lay dis- 
abled, while the rest of the fleet was seen at a distance of two leagues from 
Calais, driving towards the Flemish coast. The lord-admiral, who had been 
lying off and on, now bore away with all his force in pursuit of the Spaniards. 
'The Invincible Annada, already sorely crippled, w'as standing N. N. E. 
directly before a fresh topsail-breeze from the S. S. W. The English came up 
with them soon after nine o'clock a.m., off Gravelines, and found them sailing 
in a half-moon, the admiral and vice-admiral in the centre, and the flanks 
protected by the three remaining galeasses and by the great galleons of Por- 
tugal. Seeing the enemy approaching, Medina Sidonia onfered his whole 
fleet to luff to the wind ana prepare for action. The wind shifting a W 
points, was now at W. N. W., so that the English had both the weather-gage 
and the tide in their favour. 

A general combat began at about ten, and it was soon obvious to the 
Spaniards that their adversaries were intending warm work. Sir Francis 
Drake in the Revenge, followed by Frobisher in the Triumph, Hawkins in the 
Victory, and some smaUcr V'essels, made the first attack upon the Spanish 
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flu-fihips. The battle lasted six houis long, hot and furious. The English 
still partially maintained the tactics which liad proved so successful, and 
resolutely refused the fierce attempts of the Spaniard to lay themselves along- 
side. Imping within musket range, the well-disciplined English mariners 
poured broadside after broadside against the towering ships of the Armada, 
which forded so easy a mark; wime the Spaniards, on their part, found it 
impossible, while wasting incredible quantities of powder and snot, to inflict 
any severe damage on their enemies. 

Throughout the action not an English ship was destroyed, and not a 
hundred men were killed. On the other hand, all the best ships of the Span- 
iards were riddled through and tlirough, and with masts and yards shattered, 
sails and rigging torn to slireds, and a northwest wind still drifting them 
towards the fatd sand-banks of Holland, tlu-y laboured heavily in a chopping 
sea, firing wildly, and receiving tremendous punishment at the hands of 
Howard, Drake, Seymour, Winter, and their followers. There was scarcely a 
ship in the Armada that did not suffer .severely, for nearly all were engaged 
in that memorable action off the sands of Gravelines. Before five o’clock in 
the afternoon at least sixteen of their best ships had been saerificed, and 
from four to five thousand soldiers killed. 

Nearly all the largest ve.ssels of the Armada, tlierefore, having been dis- 
ab]e<l or damaged, and all their small shot exhausteil, Merlina Sidunia mluc- 
tantly gave orders to retreat. Crippled, maltreated, and diminished in 
number as were his ships, Jie would still have faceil the enemy, but the wind.s 
and currents were fast driving him on a lee-shoiv, and the pilots, one and all, 
assured him that it would be inevitable ilestruction to remain. The Armada 
bore away N. N. E, into the open sea, leaving those wlio could not follow to 
their fate. 

Nor would the Spaniards have escapt'il even worse punishment had not 
the penurious policy of the queen’s government rendered her ships useless at 
last, even in this supreme moment. They never ceased cannonading the 
discomfited enemy until the ammunition wa.s exhausted. “When the cni^ 
tridges were ail spent," said Winter, “and the munitions in some vessels gone 
altogethei’, we ceased fighting, but followed t ic enemy, who still kept away.” 
And the enemy, although still nmiierous, and seeming strong enougli, if 
properly handled, to destroy I, lie whole English fleet, fled before them. There 
remained more than fifty Spanish vessels above six hundred tons in size, 
besides sixty hulks and other vessels of less account ; while in the whole English 
navy were but thirteen ships of or above that burthen, “Their force is won- 
derful great and strong," said Howard, “but we jiliick tlieir feathers by little 
and little.” 

For Medina Sidonia had now satisfied himself that he should never sucoeeti 
in boarding those hard-fighting and swift-sailing craft, while, meantime, the 
horrible panic of Sunday night and the succession of fights tliroughout the 
following day had completely disorganized his followers. Crippled, riddled, 
shorn, but still numerous, and by no means entirely vanquished, the Armada 
was flying with a gentle breeze before an enemy who, to save his existence, 
could not have fired a broadside. “Though our powder and shot was well- 
nigh spent,” said the lord-admiral, “we put on a brag countenance and gave 
them chase, as though we had wanted nothing.” 

There was less enthusiasm among the sauors of the fleet. Pursuing the 
Spaniards without powder or fire, and without beef and bread to eat, was not 
thought amusing by the English crews. Howard had not three days’ supply 
of food in his lockers, and Seymour and his squadron had not food for one day. 
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Accordingly, when Seymour and Wmter took their def)arture, “they had 
much ado," so Winter said, “with the staying of many ships that woold have 
returned with them, besides their own company.” Had the Spwiaids, instead 
of being panic-struck, but turned on their pursuers, what might hav& been 
the result of a conflict with starving and unanned men 7 * 

Howard, Drake, and Frobisher, with the rest of the fleet, followed the 
Armada through the North Sea from Tuesday night (August 9th) till Friday 
(August 12tl0, and still the strong southwester swept we Spaniards before 
them, uncertain whether to seek refuge, food, water, and room to repair 
damages, in the nralms of the tieacherous king of Scots, or on the iron-bound 
coasts of Norway. Medina Siilonia had, however, ^uite abandoned his in- 
tention of retunnng to England, and was only anxious for a safe return to 
Spain. So much did he dread that northern passage, mipilotcd, around the 
grim Hebrides, that he would probably have surrendered had the English 
overtaken him and once more offered battle. Having followed tlie Spaniards 
till Friday, the 12th of August, as far as the latitude of 56° 17', the lord- 
admiral called a council. 

During the we<'k which .succeeded the eventful night off Calais, neither the 
Annada nor the English ships had been much impwed in tlieir manoeuvres 
by stoiins or heavy sea.s; but on the following Sunday, tl>e 14th of August, 
there was a cliange. The wind shifted again to the southwest, and during 
Uift whole of that day and the Monrlay blew a tremendous gale. “ ’Twas a 
more violent sh^mi,” said Howard, “Gian was ever seen before at this time 
of the year.” Tlie reti-eating English fleet was scatten'd, many ships were 
in peril, among the ill-favoured sands off Norfolk,’’ but within four or five 
days all airived safely in the Maigate roads. 

Far different was the fate of the Spaniards. Over their Invincible Armada, 
last seen by the departing English midway between the coasts of Scotland and 
Denmark, tlie blackness of night seemed suddenly to descend. A mystery hung 
for a long time over their fate. Daniageil, leaking, without pilots, without 
a competent conitiiiUider, the groat fleet entered that furious storm, and was 
whirled along the iron crags of Norway and between the savage rocks of 
Faroe and the Hebrides. In those n-gions of the temix'st the insulti'd 
north wrt'uked its full vengeance on tlio insolent Spaniards. The coasts of 
Norway, Scotland, Iioland, were strewn witli the wrecks of that pompous 
fleet which claimeil the dominion of the seas, with tlie bones of those 
invincible legions whicli were to have sacked London and made England a 
Spanish vice-royalty. 

Through the remainder of the month of August there w'as a succession of 
storms. On the 2nd of Septeiiibcr a fierce soutliwester drove Admiral Oquendo 
in his galleon, together with one of tlie gniat galeasscs, two large \'enetian 
ships, the Ralta and tlie Balauzara, and thirty-six other vesstds, upon the 
Irish coast, where nearly every soul on board jierished, while the few who 
escaped to the shore, notwithstanding tlieir religious affinity witli the inhabi- 
tants, w'cre either butchereil in cold blood, or sent coupled in halters from 
village to village, in order to be sliipped to England. A few ships were driven 
on the Flnglish coast ; others went a^orc near La Rochelle. Of one hundred 
and thirty-four vessels which sailed from Corunna in July, but fifty-three, 
great and small, made their escape to Spain, and these were so damaged os 

* "Had the Eu^ish been well furnislied with victuals and munition,'’ saj's Stow,* "they 
would in the pursuit liave brought the Spaniards to their mercy. On the other hand, had 
the Spaniards but two duys longer continued to liglit, they must liare driven tlie English to 
retreat for want of shot and powder, leaving the Spaniards masters of the field." 
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to be utterly worthless. The Inviacible Armada had not only been van- 
quished^ but annihilated.^ 

Of tne thirty thousand men who sailed in the deet, it is probable that not 
more than ten mousand ever saw their native land a|;ain. Most of the lead^ 
of the expedition lost their lives. Medina Sidouia reached Santander in 
October. Reside, Diego Flores dc Valdez, Oquendo, Maldonado, Boba- 
dilla, Manriquez, either perished at sea, or died of exhaustion immediately 
after their return. Many other nobles were prisoners in England and Holland. 
There was hardly a distmguished family in Spain not placed in mourning, so 
that, to relieve the universal gloom, an edict was published forbidding the 
wearing of mourning at all.® On the other'haud, a merchant of Lisbon, not 
yet reconciled to the Spanish conquest of his country, permitted himself some 
tokens of hilarity at the defeat of the Aj-mada, and was immediately hanged 
by express command of Philip. Thus, as men said, one could neither cry nor 
laugh within the Spanish dominions. This w'as the result of the invasion so 
many years preparing, and at an exjiense almost incalculable. In the year 
1688 alone, the cost of Philip’s armaments for the subjugation of England 
could not have been less than six millions of ducats, and there was at least 
as large a sum on board the Armada itself, although the pope refused to pay 
his promised million. And with all this outlay, and with the sacrifice of so 
many thousand livc.s, nothing hud been accompIi.shed, and Spain in a moment, 
instead of seeming terrible to ell the world, had become ridiculous. 

Beaten and shuffled toother from the Lizard to Calais, from Calais driven 
with squibs from their anchors, and chased out of sight of England about 
Scotland and Ireland,” as the Devonshire skipper expressed himself, it must 
be confessed that the Spaniards presented a sorry sight. “Tlieir invmcible 
and dreadful navy,” said Drake, “ with all its great and terrible ostentation, 
did not in all their suiling about England so much os sink or take one ship, 
bark, pirmnee, or cock-boat of ours, or even burn so much as one sheep-cote 
on this land.” 

Meanwhile Faraese sat chafing under the unjust reproaches heaped upon 
him, as if he, and not his master, hod been resoonsible for the gigantic blunders 
of the invasion. 

Those Hollanders and Zealanders guarding every outlet to the ocean, 
occupying every bole and cranny of the coast, laughed the invaders of England 
to scoin, braving them, jeering them, daring them to come forth, while the 
Walloons and Spaniards sluank before such amphibious assailants, to whom 
a combat on the water was as natural as upon dry land. Alexander, upon one 
occasion, transported with rage, selected a band of one thousand musketeers, 
partly Spanish, partly Irisli, and ordered an assault upon those insolent boat- 
men. With his own hand — so it was related — he struck dead more than 
one of his own officers who remonstrated against these commands ; and then 
the attack was made by his thousand muleteers upon the Hollanders, and 
every man of the thousand was slain. 

He had been reproached for not being ready, for not having embarked his 
men ; but he liad been ready for a month, and bis men could be embarked in a 

[' See the history of Spain for the Spanish account of the Armada, and the history of 
the Netherlands for the lar^ share due to Holland in this victory.] 

* Philip learned with 8uq>riBe and grief tlie utter failure of his favourite scheme, but 
bore himsdf like a man of higher nature than lie was. He rereived Uio defeated admiral 
graciously on his return. Throwing the whole blame upon the weather, he said, “It is im- 
possible to contend with God ” ; and perhaps marvelled that an expedition so blessed by the 
Church should have ended in so miserable a rcvenc.— White." 

H. W.— TOL. XIX. 2 D 
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ainglp (lay. "But it waa impossible/' he said, "to them 
up on board vessels so small that there was no room Co turn abojwU; ‘tins 
people would sicken, would rot, would die." So 8o« as he had Jujwed 
mformation of the arrival of the fleet before Calais^wfiSuh was on tb^ ^ of 
August— he had proceeded the same night to Newport. and jsnibari^ sixteen 
thfuis sncl men, and before dawn he was at Dunkirt, Where th&troop^ stationed 
in that port were as rapidly placed on board the. t{Mu$)orIli^ Sir William 
Stanley with his seven hundred Irish kerns were gmong the first diippcd 
for the enterprise. ^ ‘ 

Two long days these regiments lay heaped together like sacks of com — as 
one of their officers described it — in the boats, and they layvjheerfully, hoping 
that the Dutch fleet would be swept out of the sea by the Invincible Armada, 
and patiently exix*cting the signal for setting sail to England. ’Then came 
the news of the fire-isliijxs and the disjx'rsion and flight of the Armada. It is 
very certain that, oi all the high jxai-tich concerned, Alexander Fame,se was 
the least ivprehcnsible for I lie overtlwow of Pliilip’s hopes. 

To till' (jueen’s glorious naval eoiiiniaiulerB, to the dauntless roaj‘iner.s of 
England, wiili Uieii well-hmidlod vessels, their admirable seamanship, their 
tact, and thc'ir courage, belonged Ibe joy.s of the contexst, the trimnph, luid 
the glorious pursuit; but to the patient Hollanders and Zealanders, who, with 
their hundred vessels, held Faniew*, the chief of the great enterprise, at bay, 
a closi' jirisouor with his whole army in his own ports, daring him to the issue, 
and ready, to the last plank of their fleet and to the last drop of their blood, 
to confront both him and the duke of Medina Sidonia, an equal share of 
honour is due. The safc'ty of the two free commonwealths of the world in 
that terrible contest was achieved by the people and the inarinere of the two 
states combined. 


Ttin ARMi AT THIS rnism 

Great was the enthusiasm certainly of the English people fus the volun- 
teers marched through London to the place ot icndezvous, and tremendous 
were the cheers when the brave ciuecn rode on hoisebaek along the linch of 
Tilbury. Glowing pictures are revealcil to us of nieiry little England aiising 
in its strength, and dancing forth to encounter the i^paniards as if to a great 
holiday. “It was a pleasant sight,” says that enthusiastic mereliant-tailor 
John Stow,*® " to behold the cheerful couutenanees, courageous words and ges- 
tures of the soldiers as they inarched to Tilbuty, dancing, leaping wherever 
they came, as joyful at the neAv.s of the foe’s approach as if lusty giants were 
to run a race. And Bellona-like did the queen infuse a second spirit of loy- 
alty, love, and resolution into every soldier of her amiy, who, ravished wdth 
their sovereign's sight, prayed heartily that the Spaniards might land quickly, 
eA(i,wh.en they heard they were fled, began to lament.” ' 

*‘^The pnrL of Tiwx and I.eiccstcr held her bridle-rein while she delivered a stirrinR 
speeni to the men ‘‘ M\ lox inR people,” said the (]ueen, “ we have been persuaded by some 
that are careful of our safety to tube heed how we commit ourselves to armed multitudes, 
for fear of trearherv ; but I asmire vnu I do not desire to live to distrust my faithful and lovina 
people. Let ti rants fear! 1 lioie always so behaved ravself that, under God, I have pJaeea 
my chiefest strensth and safeguard in the loyal hearts and Roodwill ot my subjects: and 
therefore 1 am eome amonpst you at this time, not as for my recreation and sport, but being 
resolved in the midst ami lient of the battle to live or die amongst vou all — to lay down for 
my God, for my kingdom, and for iny people, inv honour and my bfood, even in the dust. I 
know that .1 hB^ e but Oie body of a weak and feeble woman ; but I have the heart ot a king, 
and of a khu; of England too, and think foul acorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of 
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But if the Spaniards had not fled, if thuxt hid 00 T||riiBh navy in 
the Channel, no squibs at Cdals, no Dutchmen off Dunkiric, tHw mi|bt h|ve 
been a different picture to paint. Np man who has studied* ihe history >«{ 
those times can doubt the universal and enthrudastic d^^erniinatioivof the 
Knglii^ nation to repel the invaders. Catholics ^d l^rotagjtots felt alike on 
the ^reat subject. Philip did not flatter himself with assistance from any 
English papists, save exiles and reiiegatles like Westmoreland,, Paget, Throe- 
morton, Morgan, Stanley, and the rest. The bulk of the Catholics, who 
may have constituted half the population of England, although nialeontent, 
were not rebellious; and notwithstanding the precautionaiy measures taken 
by the government against them, Elizalieth proudly ackiiowledlgod their 
loyalty. 

But loyalty, courage, and enthusiasm might not have suflired to supply 
the' want of luinibers and dise/iplinc. Acc-oiding to the generally accepted 
statement of contemporary chronielers, then* were some 75,000 men under 
arms; 20,000 along the .southern coast, 2;i,00() u’ulcr 1 Leicester, and 33,000 
under Lord Chamberlain Hunsdon, for the special defence of the queen’s 
pei'son. But it wsmld have been very difficult, in the moment of danger, to 
bring anything like these nuiiilK'rs into the field. A drilled and disciplined 
army, whether of regulars or of militiamen, had iio existence whatever. 

'Pile Anmula had arrived in the Calais roads on Satunlay afternoon, the 
Otli of August. Tt it had been joinc't on that day, or the next— as Philip and 
Medina Sidoiiia fully expeetecl— l>y the duke of I’arnia’s flotilla, the invasion 
would have Ik‘oii made at once. Jf a Spanish anny had ever landed in Eng- 
land at all, that ('vent would have oceurn'd on the 7th of August. The 
weather was not unfavourable, the sea was smooth, and the circumstances 
under which the catastrophe of the great (jrama was that night accomplished 
were a jirofound mystery to eveiy soul in Fnglaiiil. l''or aught tluit Jjoicester, 
or Burghley, or Queen lOlizaheth knew' at thi* lime, the anuy ef Famesc might, 
on Monday, have tH-eii maiehiiig upon Jjondon. Now, on that Monday morn- 
ing, the army of Lord HuiimIoh w'as not assembled at all, and Leiei'ster, with 
but four thousand men under liis coiiuuand, wa.s just commencing his camp 
at Tilbury. The “ Bcllona-likc” app«irance of the (iu<*ea on her white pal- 
frey, with truncheoii in hand, addressing her lioops in that magnificent burst 
of eloquence which has ,so often been repea ted, was not till eleven days after- 
wards, August 5)th-19th; not till the great .krnuula, shattc'recl and tempost- 
lassed, had been a week long dashing itself again.st the cliffs f)l Norway and 
the Farfios, on its forlorn retreat to Siiain. 

Leicester's jealou.s and ovei Ijcariiig temper ifM'll was also proving .i for- 
midable obstacle to a whoh'some system of defence. He was already dis- 
pleased with the amount of authority mtnistisl to Lonl Hunsdon, diaijowd to 
think his owm rights invaded, and desirous that the lord chamberlain should 
•accept office under himself. Looking at the pietures of conimander-in-chief, 
officers and rank and file, as painlcxl by Ihemselvos, wc fi'cl an inexpressible 
satisfaction that in this great criais of England's (ic,-,tiny there were such men 
as Howard, Drake, Frobisher, Hawkins, Seymour, Winter, J-'enner, and their 
gallant brethren, cniising that week in (he Channel, and that Nass.au and War- 
mond, De Moor and Van der Does, were blcK’kading the Flemish coast. 

Tlie Invincible Armada was driven out of tlie Channel by the courage, 
the splendid seamanship, and the enthusiasm of English sailors and volun- 

Kuropc, should dare to invade the horder>i of_my reulinh'” Everythlnis in this ramp npepeh 
n’as exeitiiiK and appropriate eserpt ii laudation bestowed on the general; for her lieutenant 
was none other than that carpet-knight and most inefficient commander, the carl o( LeieeHter.i] 
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teers. Tlie dukf of Pamia was kept a close prisoner by the fleets of Holland 
and Zealand ; and the great storm of the 14th and lAth of August at last com- 
pleted the overthrow of the Spaniartls. It was, however, suppiised for a loi^ 
time that they would come back, for the disasters which hau befallen them in 
the north were but tardily known in England. The sailors, by whom Eng- 
land h£ul been thus defended in her utmost need, were dying by hundr^ls, 
and even thousands, of ship-fever, in the latter days of August. Men sick- 
ened one day and died the next, so that it seemed probable that the ten 
thousand sailors by whom the lOnglish shi|)8 of war wem manned would have 
almost wholly disappeared, at a moment when their services might be im- 
jwretively required. Nor had there been the least precaution taken for cher- 
ishing and saving these brave defenders of their country. They rotted in 
their ships, or died in the streets of the naval iwrts, liecause there were no 
hospitals to receive them. Tlie .survivors, too, were greatly discontented; for 
after having Ixvn eight months at sea and enduring great privations, they 
could not get their w'ages. 

But more dangerous than this pestilence or the discontent was the mis- 
understanding W’hieh existed at the moment between the leading admirals of 
the English fleet. Not only w;is Seymour angiy with Howard, but Hawkins 
and l''rbl)isher were at daggem drawn with Drake; and Sir Martin — if con- 
temporary affidavits can Iw trusted — did not wimple to heap the most viru- 
lent .abuse u|Xni Sir Francis, calling hun, in language better fitted for the 
forecastle than the fiuarhii-deck, a thief and a coward, for appropriating the 
ransom of Don I’edro V'aldez, in which both Frobisher and Hawkins claimed 
at least an equal share w’ith liim.self. 

And anxioas enough wa.s the lord-admiral, witJi his sailors perishing by 
pestilence, with many of his ships so w'cakly manncsl that, as Lorrl Henry 
Seymour declared, there were not mariners enough to weigh the anchors, and 
with the great naval heiws, on whose efforts the safety of the realm de- 
jiended, wrangling like llsherwomen among themselves, when ramours came, 
as they did almost daily, of tlie return of fhc Spanish Amiade, and of new 
demonstrations on the part of Faniese. 

The invasion of Jiiiglaiid by Spain had l)oen mo.st iX)rtentoiis. That the 
danger was at Ia.st a^’erted is U> be a.serilxHl to the enthashism of the Englisli 
nation — ^bf>th patrieian.s and plel>ejans — to the hen)i.sni of the little English 
fl<*et, to the .spirit of the naval commandcr.s and volu«fepr.s, to tlie .stauneli 
and effective aupixat of the Hollanders, and to the hand of God shattering 
the Armada at Ijisl; but veiy little credit can lx* conscientiously awarde<l to 
the diplomatic or the Trdlitary efforts of tht* i|nt>pn’s government. Miracles 
alone, in the opinion of Hoger Williams, had saved England on this occasion 
fronj perdition.w 
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THE LAST YEARS OF ELIZABETH 
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Whilf Eiiclanil li('(aiiip “a ntstof MiiKini; Inrds” n1 lioixc, the 
In't \<‘nrs ot KIi/hIk’IIi «( rcigii were •sears of aptendorir and truinsph 
aliKMul Hic defeat of the Annada was the first of n senes of defeats 
ssliuh liToke the power of Spam, and changed the puhtieal aspect of 
the isorld — J. It GnEFN 6 

PuBiNR this crisis flic queen liad (lispIajTd llie characteristic couraf!:p of 
the Tudors. TJie iiujiortant aervices of the lord-admiral aiul of his officers 
ucre not overlooketl, hut in lier estiiiiiition they could not lie conijiared with 
those of Leicester. lie stood without a rival ; and to n-ttaid his transccmlcnt 
merit a new and unprecedented office was created, which would have conferred 
on him an authority almost ('(jual to that of hi*! sovereign. He tvas appointed 
lord lieutenant of England and Ireland; and tlie wariant lay iwuly for the 
royal signature, W'hen the remon.stranees of Burgliley and Hatton induced her 
to hesitate: and the HiH*xjx*c(ed death of the favourite concealed her weak- 
ness from the knowledge of the puhlic. 

Soon after the queen’.s departure from Tilbury, Leicester had by her 
order disbanded the army and set out for his castle of Kenilworlli; but at 
Cornbury Park, in Oxforihliirc, bus progress was arrested by a violent disease 
which, w'hether it aro.se from natuial eausos or the anguish of disaiipointed 
ambition, or from poison administered by his wife and her supposed paramour, 
quickly terminated his existence, If tears are a proof of affection, those 
shed by the queen on this occa.sion showed that hers w'as seated deeply in the 
heart; but there was another passion as firmly rooted there— the love of 
money, which induced her, at the same time that slic lamented the loss of 
her favourite, to onler the public sale of his goods for the di&chaige of certain 
Bums which he owed to the exchequer. 

40S 
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Leicester m his youth had possess(Kl that external appearance which was 
sure to arrest the eye and warm the heart of Elizabeth. By the spirit of 
his convemation, the ardour of his flattery, and the expense of his entertain- 
ments, he so confirmed the ascendancy which he had acquired that for thirty 
yrars, though he might occasionally complain of the caprice or infidelity of 
his mistress, he ultimately triumphed over every competitor. As a statesman 
or a commander he displayed little ability, but his rapacity and ambition 
knew no bounds. Many years elapsed before he would resign his pretensions 
to the hand of his sovereign, and we have just seen that only the W'cek 
before his death he prevailed on her to prorniw; him a much larger share of the 
TOval authority than had ever, in such circumstances, been conferred on a 
subject. 

If we listen to the report of his contemiioraries, lie stands before us as 
the most dissolute and unprincipled of men. We are told that among the 
females, inamed or unmarried, who formed the court of Elizabeth, two only 
escaped his solicitations. The reader will jiau.so before he gives his unqualified 
assent to such reports ; yet, wlien he has made every allowance for tlie envy 
and malice of political enemies, when he has rejected every chai^ which is 
not supported by probable evidence, there will still remain much to stamp 
iufamy on the character of Leicester. 


PEHRKCrTTON OF CATHOLICS 

Tlio defeat of the Armada had thrown the nation into a frenzy of joy. 
The ]xiqple expressed their feelings by bonfin’s, entertainments, and jiublic 
thanksgivings: the queen, wliether she sought to satisfy the ivligioii.s animos- 
ities of her subjects, or to display her gratitude to the Almighty, by jiunishiiig 
the supposed enemies of his woi-ship, eelebrated her triumph with the immo- 
lation of human victim.s. A commiB.sion was i.ssu(‘d; a selection was made 
from the ('atholic-s in prison on account of iiligion, ami six clergymen were 
indicted for their priestly charaet.er; four Laymen for having been rcconcilod 
to the Catholic church; and four other's, among whom was a gentlewoman of 
the name of Ward, for having ai<ied or harlHHircd priests. AU these imme- 
diately, and fifteen of their eoinpanions witliin the next three months, suf- 
fere<I the cruel and infamous punishment of traitors. It ^v.^s not so mucli as 
whiapreci tlial tliey hart been guilty of any act of (Ii.rioyalty. On their trials 
nothing was objected to them but the praiitira of their religion. 

Not satisfied with the blood of these victim.s, the persecutors looked for- 
ward to one of more exalted rank. Tlie reader will recollect the fine and 
imprisonment to which the earl of Arundel had been condemned. For a 
considerable time after his trial he had been treated with unusual severity; 
by clegrees the rigour of his confinement was relaxed, and he obtained pr- 
nii^ion to frequent the contiguous cell of William Bonnet, one of Queen Mary’s 
priests, where he opeasionally was present at mass, and met two fellow-prisoners. 
Sir Thomas Gerard and William Slielley. For this indulgence his countess 
had given a bribe of thirty pounds to the daughter of the lieutenant; but the 
result provoked a suspicion that it had been granted with the connivance of 
some greater prsonage wlio sought the ruin of the noble captive. On the 
ajtjx'aranee of the Ariuada Arundel received a hint that tlio moment tlie 
Spaniards set their feet on English ground ho and the other Catholic prisoners 
tu the Tower would infallibly tx* inassaenH.1. 
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Their danger naturally became the subject of conversation among them; 
some recommended one expedient, some another; and the earl suggested 
that they should join in one common form of prayer to solicit the protection 
of heaven. The proposal was at first adopted, hut aftem'ards abandoned by 
the advice of Shelley, under the apprehension tJiat it might be misrepresented 
to the queen; and B^et, if we may believe himself, through fear of the rack 
and the halter confessed that the earl had asked him to celebrate mass for 
the success of the invaders. On these depositions was grounded a chaiw of 
high treason; the queen appointed the earl of Derby lord high steward for 
the trial; and the prisoner was brought to Westminster Hall, April 18th, 1589 , 
to plead for his life before that nobleman and twenty-four other peers. 

Arundel most solemnly protested that the prayers which he had proposed 
had no reference to the invasion; he merely sought tlio proteelion of heaven 
for himself and his companions, who had threatened with assassination. 
After an hour’s debate the peers found him guilty; he. heard the judgment 
pronounced with composure and cheerfulness; and begged, as a laat favour, 
that he might be allowed before his death to sec his wife and liis son, a child 
about five years old, who bad been bom since his confinement in the Tower. 
No answer was returned. 

Burghley and Hatton advised the queen to spiirc him. She had taken tlic 
life of Ms father; let her not stain her reputation with the blood of the son. 
He lind now ceased to be a subject of apprehension ; he lay at her mercy ; 
on the .slightest provocation, on the first appearance of danger, the sentence 
might be carried into execution. She suffered hci-seH’ to be persuaded, yet 
carefully concealed her intention from the knowledge of the prisoner, who 
lived for several years under the impression that the axe was still suspended 
over Ills head, and never ro.se in the moniing without some apprehension that 
before night no might expire on the scaffold. In 1595 he was suddenly taken 
ill at table; the skill of his ph 3 'sician checked the rapidity but could not 
subdue the force of his disease ; and he died at the end of two months, in 
tlio eleventh year of his imprisonment. He was buried in the same grave with 
his father, in the chapel in the Tower. 

In her conduct towards this unfortunate nobleman the queen betrayed an 
unaccountable spirit of revenge. He seems to have given some deep but 
secret offence which, though it was never divulged, could never be forgotten. 
There was a time when lie seemed to engross her favour; wlicn he shone the 
foremost in all her parties, and bore a principal share in the festivities and 
gallantries of her court. But from the montcnt that he returned to the society 
of his counteas he was marked out for the victim of her displeasure. 

During the latter part of his long and severe imprisonment he could not 
once obtain permiasion, not even on the approach of death, to see his wife or 
his children, or any one of his relatioiui, Protratant or Catholic. Nor did the 
rancour of the queen expire with its principal object. As long as she lived, Lady 
Arundel was doomed to feel the rej^al displeiusure. She could not remove 
from her house without danger of offence", she w'iis obliged to solicit permis- 
.sion to visit London even for medical advice ; and whenever Elizabeth meant 
to repair to fit. James’s, the countess received an order to quit the capital 
before the queen’s arrival. 

From the defeat of the Armada till the death of tlie queen, during the 
lapse of fourteen years, the Catliolics groaned under the pressure of incessant 
persecution. Sixty-one clergymen, forty-seTCn laymen, and two gentlewomen 
suffered eapital puni^ment for some or other of the spiritual felonies and 
treasons which had been lately created. Life, indeed, was ahvays offered. 
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on the condition of conformity to the established votship; but the offer was 
generally refused; the refusal was followed by death.; and the butchery, with 
very lew exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was yet in perfect 
possession of his senses. 

From the relimous contests, which placed in so strong a light the stem, 
intolerant spirit of the age, we may now turn to the foreign wars and domestic 
intrigues which occujjiea the attention of the queen till the end of her reign. 
As soon as the intoxication of joy excited by the defeat of the Armada ^ 
subsided, she began to calculate the expense of the victory, and stood aghast at 
the enormous amount. A forced loan offered the readiest way of procuring 
in immediate supply. The merchante of the city were rated according to 
cheir supposed ability to pay ; privy seals were despatched to the lords Beu- 
tenant of the different counties; and every recusant of fortune, every indi- 
vidual suspected for religion, almost every gentleman who possessed not 
some powerful friend at court, was compeUed to advance the sum at which he 
had been taxed. 

In a diort time the convocation and parliament assembled, March 8th, 
1589. From the former the queen received a grant of two subsidies of ax 
shillings in the pound ; from the latter, of two subsidies of four shillings, and 
four tenths and fifteenths. With this liberal vote the commons coupled a 
petition to the throne. As the terror of the Spanish arms was now dispelled, 
men thought of nothing but revenge and conquest ; and the house prayed the 
qmeen to punish the insult which she had received from Philip by carrying 
the scour^ of war into his dominions. Elizabeth praised the spirit of her 
affectionate people ; but her exchequer wa.s exhausted ; she had no money to 
advance; she might supply ships or war and a few bands of veteran soldiers, 
but her subjccte must furnish the rest from their own resources. An asso- 
ciation was quickly formed, at the head of which appeared the names of 
Norris and Drake, men who were justly esteemed the first in the military and 
naval service ; and under their auspices an annament of nearly two hundred 
sail, carrying twenty-one thousand men, w'as collected in the harbour of 
Plymouth. 


THE EABE OF ESSEX 

The reader will recollect that Lastitia, the dowager countess of Essex, had 
married the earl of Leicester, who introduced her son, the earl of Essex, to the 
queen. _ His youth and address and spirit soon captivated Elizabeth. Slie 
m^e hiin her master of the horse; on the appearance of the Armada she ap- 
pointed him (he was then almost twenty-one years old) to the important office 
of captain-general of the cavalry ; and when she visited the camp, ostenta- 
tiously displayed her fondness for him in the eyes of the whole army, and 
honoured him for his bloodless services with the order of the Garter. On the 
death of Leicester he succeeded to the post of prime favourite; the queen re- 
cmired his constant attendance at court-; and her indulgence of his caprice 
cnerished and strengthened his passions. 

But the company of “ the old woman” had few attractions for the volatile 
young nobleman, and the desire of glory, perhaps the hope of plunder (for he 
was already twenty-two thousand pounds in debt), taught him to turn his 
eyes towarils the annament at Plymouth. Without communicating his 
intention to the queen, he suddenly disappeared from court, rode with ex- 
pedition to Plymouth, embarked on board the SivifUnire, April 1st, a ship of 
the royal navj’, and instantly put out to sea with the intention of following 
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tlie fleet whicHi had sailed several days before. He had scarcely departed 
when the earl of Huntingdon arrived with ordera to anest the fugitive, and 
bring him back a prisoner to the feet of his sovereign. Finding that he was 
too late, he sent a copy of the royal instructions to the comuiandei's of the 
expedition. 


THK INVASION OF SPAIN 

In their compaiiy was Don Antonio, prior of Crnto, who had uiwuccessfully 
contended with Philip for the crown of Portugal. The queen had given orders 
that they should first attempt to rai«: a rt'volutiou in his favour; ancl if that 
failed, should scour the coast of the pciiiniiul.i and inflict on the subjects of 
Philip every injury in their jwwor. But Drake had too long been accustomed 
to absolute command in nia freebooting expeditions. He refused to be 
shackled by instructions, and sailed directly to tlic harlxjur of Corunna, 
April 2nd. Several sail of nierchantmcn and ships of war fell into his hands; 
the fishermen’s town or suburb was taken ; and the magazines, stored with 
oil and wine, became the reward of the conquerors. But it was in vain that a 
breach was made in tlie wall of the place itself ; every assault was repulsed, 
and three huntlred men perished by the unexpected fall of a tower. By this 
t inie Andrada Inn I in ( renched himself at the bridge of Burgos. Norris itiarched 
against him with an inferior forci': tlje, first attempt to cross the bridge failed; 
the next succeeded, and the invarlcrs had the honour of pursuing their oppo- 
nents more than a mile. But it wjts a barren honour, jmrehased with the loss 
of many valuable lives.^ 

From Corunna the eommariders W'rote to the queen an ex.sggerated account 
of their success, but infoniied her that they hatf received no tidings of the earl 
of Essex. Tliat nobleman waited for them at sea, and accompanied them 
to Peniche, on the coast of Portugal. On their arrival it, w’as resoWed to land. 
I’lsscx leaped the first into the surf, an<l (he ca-stlc was instantly taken. Thence 
the fleet sailed to the mouth of the Tagus; the army niarcln'cl through Tories 
Vedras and St. Sebastian to Lisbon, But the cardinal Albert, the governor 
of the kingdom, h.-ul given the command to Fonteio, an experienced captain, 
W'ho destroyed all the provisions in the ■\ieinity, and, having distributed liis 
small band of Spaniards in positions {lie best adapter! to suiijn-ess any rising 
in the city, patiently waited the arrival of the enemj’. 

The Englisli advanced without opjiosition. I'lssex with lii.s company 
knocked at the gate for admittance; but the moineni they retiie<l the Spamarrfs 
sallied out in .small partie.s and sur(>ri.sc(l the weak and tlie stragglers. At 
length sickue.ss and W’anl compelled Norris to abandon the enterprise; not n 
sword had been drawn in favour of Antonio, and, in spile of the pra 3 'ers and 
the representations of that prince, (he amiy marched to Caseaes, a towm 
already captured and rihindcred by Drake. Frem Caseaes the expedition 
sailed on its return to England, May 27lh, and the next day w'as separated 
by a storm into several small squadrons. One of these took and pillaged 
the town of Vigo; the others, having .suffered nmeh from the weather, and still 
more from the vigorous pursuit of Padilla with a fleet of seventeen galleys, 
successively reached Plymouth. 

• Nnrris and PralcR apjH'.'^r to have been profirienta in llio art of pmivposiiDr official de- 
spatches. T)icy tell the council that in tiicne batllcn, wliicli were ficrccfy contested, they 
killed one thousand of the enemy with the loss of only tiirec men. Sec honor, <■. But I,ord 
Talbot writee to his father: "As I hear privately, not nilhoiil (he loss of as many of our men 
as of theirs, if not more; and without the aain of anytliin;;, unlras it were honour, and the 
acquainting our men with the use of tlicir weapons.” 
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Of the twenty-one thousand iiicn who saiJed on this disastrous expedition, 
not one-half, and out of eleven hundred gentlemen, not more than one-third, 
lived to revisit their native country. The queen rejoiced that she bad 
retaliated the boast of inyanon upon rhilip, but lamented the loss of lives 
and treasure with which it had been purchased. The blame was laid by her 
on the disobeilieiicc and rapacity of the two commanders ; by them partly on 
each other, partiy on the neat of the climate and the intemperance of the 
men. But these complaints were carefully suppressed ; in the public accounts 
the loss was concealed; every advantage was magnifi^, and the people cele- 
brate with joy the triumph of England over the pride and power of Spam. 

Essex, on his return, found the court divided between the factions of two 
competitors for the royal favour, Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Charles Blount. 

Blount was the second son of Ivord Mouutjoy and a student in the Inner 
Temple. One day the queen singled him out from the spectators, as she 
dined in public, in^ired his name, gave him her hand to kiss, and bade him 
remain at court. This was sufficient to point him out to Raleigh as a rival ; 
but the earl of Essex, on his return, assumed a proud superiority over them 
both ; and Raleigh, when he ventured to come into collision with that young 
nobleman, received from the queen an order to leave England, and go and 
plant his twelve thousand acres in Ireland. 

Blount was more fortunate at a tilting-inatch. Elizabeth, to sliow her 
approbation, sent him a cheas-queen of gold, which he bound to his ann with 
a crimson ribbon. The jealousy of Essex imluceci him to remark that " now 
every fool must have his favour”; and the pride of Blount demanded satis- 
faction for the insult. They fought; Essex was wounded in the thigh; and 
tlie queen gratified her vanity with the conceit "that her beauty had been 
the ooject of their quarrel.” By lier command they were rc'conciled, and in 
process of time became sincere and assured friends. 

The attention of Elizabeth was soon al)sf)»bc(l by (he extraonlinary and 
iiniiortant events which rapidly succeedoil each other in Fvanci'.i 

Henry III had caused the nuke of Guise and his brother the cardinal to be 
nmrdered ; he himself perished soon after by tlie daggei’ of a fanatical monk, 
and the king of Navarre, being the next heir, assumed the title of Heniy IV. 
But the Catholic party, iiiciteil by Philip II, refused to acknowledge an hereti- 
cal sovereign ; they set up the cardinal of Bourbon against him, and the war 
continued to rage with its wonted animosity. EHz^th aided Henry with 
both money and men ; tlie English troops, led by Sir John Norris, the gallant 
earl of Essex, and other brave officers, distinguished them.selve.s on all occa- 
sions.* Henry, however, after continuing the contest for nearly three years, 
found that unless he, conformed to the religion of the great majority of his 
subjects he hail little chance of ultimate success. He therefore (1593) declared 
himself a Catholic, ami gradually the whole kingdom submitted to him. 
Elizabeth, though grieved at this change of faith, felt it her interest to main- 
tain the alliance she had formed, and her troops aided in the reduction of such 
places as still held out against him. 

Against Spain the naval warfare was still kept up, and the carl of Cumber- 
land, Sir Martin Frobisher, and Thomas White, did much injury to the Spanish 
trade. The English at this time also first made their way to the East Indies, 

[' Year after year a 8ul)sidmry force sailed tmin KriRland, too inconsiderable to do more 
than rreale a diveieiou for the moment; in a few iiiontliH it dwindled away through diBeaee 
end the casualties of war, and tlie loss was subsequently repaired by the transmission of 
other petty reinforcements, Tlie truth is, that Henry’ and Elisabctli were plavinc a similar 
game, each trying to derive benefits from the embarrassment of the other.— LlNaAHD it] 
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Two vessels, coiuiuaudcd by Geoi^ge Riman and James Lancaster, doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope. Riman perished off the east coast of Airica ; but Lan- 
caster proceeded, and, after enduring many hardships and losing the greater 
part of his men, returned to England. 

The year 1590 was distin^ished by the deaths of the able and disinterested 
secretary Walsingham; of 'Aomas Randolph, who had been on tliirteen em- 
bassies tn Scotland, three to Russia, and two to France ; of Sir James Crofts, 
and of the earl of Shrewsbury, earl-marshal of England. The following year 
the chancellor Hatton died. The generous Essex endeavoured to procure 
Walsingham’s ofhco for the unfortunate Da\ ison, but the queen’s resentment 
against him was too strong, and Burghley, as a means of bringi^ forward his 
son Sir Robert Cecil, took the duties of me office on himself, llie great seal 
was coniinitted to Sergeant Puckering, under the title of lord-keeper. 

In 1594, Richard, son of Sir .fohn Hawkins, sailed to the South Sea; but 
be was made a prisoner on the coast of Chili and sent to Spain. The same year 
James Lancaster was furnished with three vessels by the merchants of London ; 
ho captui-cd thirty-nine ships of the enemy, and took and plundered the town 
of Pernambuco, on the coast of Brazil. The next year (1596) the able and 
enterprising Sir Walter Raleigh set forth in search of fortune to America.* 


S. K. a^BMVKR’S ACCOVST OF MALEIGH 

Raleigh was born at Hayes, in Devon.shii’e, in 1552. After a short residence 
at Oriel (\illcge, Oxford, ho took service, in the auUmm of 1569, with a body 
of volunteers servinf; in the French Huguenot army, and he probably did not 
return to Eiijgland till 1576. During the course of these years be appears to 
have made himself nia.«(er of seamanship, though no evidenee of this is obtain- 
able. In 1579 he was .stopfanJ bj' (he council from taking part in a voyage 
planned by his half-brother, Sir Huniphre}' Gilbert, and in 1580 he com- 
manded an English company in Munster (In*land), On tlie 10th of November 
he took part in the massacre at Smem ick, He remained iu Ireland till Decem- 
l)cr, 1681, distiiiguislied for his vigour and sii)ility as well a-s for his readiness 
to treat Irish rebels u.s mere wild hea-sts, who wfTo to be pitilessly exterminated, 
and whose Icadera might be smitten dowm if necessary by assassination. In 
one way or another Raleigh’s conduct gained the favourable notice of Eliza- 
beth, esiKJcially as he had chosen to .seek for the support of Leicester, in whose 
suite he is found at Antwerp in February, 1582. 

For .some years Raleigh shone a.s a courtier, roeeiving from time to time 
liceuses to export woollen cloths and to soil wine, after the system by which 
E]izal)i*tli rewarded her favourito.s without expense to herself. In 1685 be 
became lord warden of the Stannaries, soon afterwards he w'as vice-atlmiral of 
Devon and Corawall, and in 1587 wa.s captain of the. guai-d. But he was one 
of those who W'ore dissatisfied unless they could pursue some public object in 
eoiuicction with their chase after a private fortune. In 158.3 he risked £2,000 
in the expedition in wliich Sir Humplmw Gilbert perished. In 1584 he ob- 
tained a charter of colonisation, and sent Amidas and Barlow* to examine the 
country, which he named Virginia, In 1585 he despatched a fleet laden W’ith 
colonists. They were, however, soon discouraged, and were brought liack to 
England by Drake in the foll«)wiug year. Shortly afterwards fifteen fresh 
colonists were Landed, and anotlier jrarty in 1587. All thc.se, however, per- 
ished, and tliougli Raleigh <Iid all that was possible to succour them, the per- 
manent colonising of Virginia grossed iuto other hands. 
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In 1584 Raleigh obtabed a grant of an enonnous tract of land in Munster, 
.in one corner of which he btroduced the cultivation of the potato. To peoide 
^t land with En^h colonists was but the counterpart of the attempt to 
exterminate its origbal possessors. This view of the i^icy of En^and b 
Irel^d was not confined to Raleigh, but it found b him its most cmb^t 
supporter. In his haste to be we^thy, his love of adventme, his practical 
bsbht into the difficulties of the world, and his unscrupulousness in dealing 
with peoples of different habits and beliefs from his own, Raleigh was a repre- 
sentative Elizabethan Englishman, He did his best, so far as a usually 
absentee landlord could do, to make his colonists prosperous and successful; 

but he underestimated the ex- 
traordinary vitality of the Irish 
race, and the resistance which 
was awakened by the harsh sys- 
tem of which he was the con- 
stant adviser at Elizabeth’s court. 

Elizabetli, too, was unable to 
sup])ort him with the necessary 
force, and his whole attempt 
endctl in failure. Raleigh’s efforts 
were at least made on behalf of 
a race whose OTtm civilisation 
and national indepndence were 
at stake. Tlic Elizabethan men 
wort! driven to take lairo views 
of tlieir difficulties, anfl it was 
impossible for Raleigh to seixi- 
ratc the question whether Eng- 
lish forms of life should prevail 
in Munster from the question 
whether they should be main- 
tained in England. Two concep- 
tions of jiolitics and religion stood 
face tfi face from the Atlantic to 
the CarpathiiuiB, and everyone 
of vigour took a side. The bal- 
ancing btellects were silenced, 
or, like Elizabeth’s, were drawn 
in the wake of the champions of 
one party or the other. 

Wherever the strife was hottest Raleigh was sure to be found. If he could 
not succeed b Ireland, ho would fight it out with Hpain. In 1588 lu' took an 
active part against the Annadii, ami is even supi)osed by some to have Ijecn 
the adviser of the successful tiicties which avoided any attempt to board the 
Spanish galleons. In 1589 he sluired in the unsuccessful expedition com- 
manded by Drake and Norris, and for some time vessels fitted out by him wore 
actively employed in making reprisals upon Spain. 

R^igh was a courtier .as well a.s a soldier and a mariner, and as early as 
1589 he was brought into collision with the young carl of Essex, who chal- 
lenged him, though the iluel was prevented. Some passing anger of the queen 
drove him b this year to visit Ireland, where he renewed his friendship with 
Spenser, and, as is told in poetic language in Colin Clout's Conie Ilome Again, 
took the poet back with him to England, btroduced him to Elizabeth, and 
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rorauaded him to proceed to the immediate publicatioa of a rortion of the 
taSrie Queene. If Halei^ could plead for a poet, he could alk) plead for a 
Puritan, and in 1591 he joined Esrax in begging for mercy for Udall. 

In the end of 1591 or the beginning of 15£@ Raleigh seduced and subse- 
^ttently married Elisabeth Throckmorton, and was consequently thrown 
into the Tower by Elizabeth, who could not endure that the fantastic love- 
makii^ to herself which she exacted from her courtiers should pass into real 
affection for a younger woman. Previously to his imprisonment Raleigh had 
been forbidden to sail in command of a fleet of whicm a great part had been 
fitted out at his own cost for service against Spain. The sliips, however, 
sailed, and succeeded in capturing a prize of' e.xtraordinary value, known at 
the time as the Great Carrack. No one but Raleigh was capable of presiding 
over the work of securing the spoils. He was sent to Plymouth, still in the 
name of a prisoner, where liis capacity for business and his power of winning 
the enthusiastic affection of Ills subordinates were alike put to the test. The 
queen at last consented to restore him to complete liberty, though she tried 
to cheat him of his fair share of the booty. 

Raleigh resolved to use his regained liberty on an enterprise more romantic 
than the capture of a carrack. The fable of the existence of El Dorado was 
at that time fully beliiiv'ed in Spain, and in 1594 Rahngh sent out Captain 
Wheddon to acquire information about the lands near the Orinoco. In 1595 
he sailed in jjerson with five ships for Trinidad. On his arrival he found that 
the Spaniards, who had occupied a place called San Thonid, at the jimction of 
(he Orinoco and the Caroni, had been obliged to abandon it. Raleigh ascended 
the river to the sjiot, heard more about El Dorado from the Indians, brought 
away some stones containing fragments of gold, and returned to EnglancT to 
prepare a more powerful expedition for the following year. When he came 
back he published an account of his voyage. The hope of enriching himself, 
and of giving to his country a source of wealth which would strike the balance 
in its favour in the struggle w’ith Spain, exercised a strong fascination over 
the imaginative cliaracter of Raleigh. In the next year, 1696, however, he 
was wanted nearer home, and was compelled to content liimself with sending 
one of his followers. Captain Keyiids, to extend Ills knowledge of Guiana. He 
was liimself called on to take th<‘ cornnnuid uf a squadron in the expedition 
sent against Spain under Lord Howard of Effingham and the earl of Essex. 
It was Raleigh who, on the arrival of the fleet off Cadiz, persuaded How-ird 
and Essex to bi'giri Ijy .‘ui attack on the Spanish fleet, and ivlio himself leil the 
van in sailing into the harbour./ 


NAVAL DISASTERS OP 1596 

Meanwhile Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins undertook a more 
important expedition against tlio Spanish settlements in America, and they 
canied witli them six shiiw of the <iueeii’s, an<l twenty more which either were* 
fitted out at their own charge or were furiiisliei! them by private adventurers. 
Sir Thomas Baskemile was appointed commander of the land forces W'hich 
they carried on board. Their first design was to attempt Porto Rico, where 
they knew a rich carrack was at that time stationed; but as they had not 
preserved the requisite secrecy, a pinnace, having strayed from tlie fleet, was 
taken by the Spaniards, and iJetrayed the intentions of the English. Prepara- 
tions were mode in that island for their nwption ; and the English fleet, not- 
withstanding the brave assault which they made on the enemy, was repulsed 
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with loss. Hawkins soon after died, and Drake pursued his voyara to Nonibre 
(to Dios, on the Isthmus of Darien ; where, having landed his men, he attempted 
to pass forward to Panama, with a view of plund.ering that place. 

The Spaniards so infested the English by continual alarms and skirmishes 
that they were obli^d to return without being able to effect anything.^ Drake 
himself, from the mteraperanee of the climate, the fatigues of his journey, 
and the vexation of his disappointment, was seized with a distemper, of which 
he soon after died. Bir Thomas Baskerville took the command of the fleet, 
which was in a weak condition ; and after having fought a battle near Cuba 
with a Spanish fleet, of which the event was not decisive, he returned to 
England. The Spaniards suffered some loss from this enterprise, but the 
Engii^ reaped no profit. 


THE CArrnnE ov caihz 

The bad success of this enterprise in the Indies made the English rather 
attempt the Spanish dominions in Eurojie, where they heard Philip was making 
great preparations for a new invasion of England. A powerful fleet was 
equipped at Plymouth, consisting of a hundred and seventy vessf'ls, seventeen 
of which were capital ships of war, the rest tenders and sniail vessels. Twenty 
ships were added by the Hollander. In this fleet there were computed to be 
embarked six thousand three hunditid and sixty soldiers, a thousand volun- 
teers, and six thousand seven hundred and seventy-two seamen, besides the 
Dutch. The land forces were coinnmnded by the earl of Essex; the navy 
by Lord Effingham, high admiral. Both tliese commanders had expended 
great sums of their own in the armament — for such was the spirit of Eltoabeth’s 
reign. Lord Thomas Howard, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Francis Vere, Sir 
George Carew, and Sir Coniers Clifford had commands in this expedition, and 
were appointed council to the general and admiral. 

Tlie fleet set sail on the 1st of June, 1596, and meeting with a fair wind, 
bent its course to Cadiz, at which place, by sealed orders (leliverad to all the 
captains, the general rendezvous was api)oinle<l. Thi’y sent before them 
some anued tenders, which intercepted every .ship that could carry intelligence 
to the enemy ; and they themselves were so fortunate when they eame near 
Cadiz as to take an Irish vessel, by which they learneil that that port was full 
of merchant .ships of great value, and that the Spaniards lived in perfect 
security, without any appreheasions of an enemy. This intelligence much 
encouraged the English fleet, and gave them the prospect of a fortunate iasue 
to the enterprise. 

After a fruitless attempt to land at San Sebastian, on the western side of 
the island of Cadiz, it was, upon deliberation, resolved by thte council of war 
to attack the ships and galleys in the bay. This attempt was deemed rash, 
and the admiral himself, who was cautious in his temper, had entertained 
great scruples with regard to it; but Essex strenuously recommended the 
enterprise, and when he found the resolution at last taken, he threw his hat 
into the sea and gave symptoms of the most extravagant joy. He felt, how- 
ever, a great mortification, when Effingham informed him that the queen, 
anxious for his safety, and dreading the effects of his youthful ardour, had 
secretly given orders that he should not be permitted to command the van 
in the attack. That duty was perfonued by Sir Walter Raleigh and Lord 
Thomas Howard ; but Essex no sooner came within reach of the enemy than 
he forgot the promise which the admiral had exacted from him, to keep ia 
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the midst of the fleet; he broke through and pressed forwisM into the thickest 
of the Are. 

Emulation for glory, avidity for plunder, animosity against the Spaniards, 
proved incentives to everyone ; and the enemy were soon obliged to slip anchor 
and retreat farther into the Imv, where they ran manv of their ships agroui^. 
Essex then landed his men and immediately marclied to the attack of Cadiz, 
which the impetuous valour of the English soon carried, sword in hand. The 
generosity of Essex, not inferior to his valour, made him stop the slaughter 
and treat his prisoners with the greatest humanity, and even affability and 
kindness. The English made ricn plunder in the city, but ^missed a much 
richer by the resolution which the duke of Metlina, the Spanish admiral, took 
of setting fire to the ships in order to prevent their falling into the hands of 
the enemy. It was computed that the loss which the Spaniards sustained 
in this enterprise amounted to twenty millions of ducats ; besides the indignity 
which that proud and ambitious people sufferi'd from the sacking of one of 
their chief cities, and destroying in their harbour a fleet of such force and value.* 

Essex, all on fire for glory, regardeii this great success only as a step to 
future achievements; ho insisted on keeping possession of Cadiz, and he under- 
took with four hundred men and three months’ provisions to defend the place 
till succours should arrive from England. But all the other seamen uid 
soldiers were satisfied with the honour which they had acquired, and were 
impatient to return home in order to secure their plunder. Every other 
proposal of Essex to annoy the enemy met with a hke reception, and the 
Engli-sh, finding it so difficult to drag this impatient warrior from the enemy, 
at last left him on the Spanish coast attendee! by a veiy few ships. 

The admiral was created earl of Nottingham, and his promotion gave great 
disgust to Essex. In the preamble of the patent it was said that the new 
liignity was conferred on him on account of his good services in taking Cadiz 
and destroying the Spanish ships — a merit which Essex pretended to belong 
solely to himself, and he offered to maintain this pica by single combat against 
the earl of Nottingham, or his sons, or any of his kindred. 

The achieveniPiits in the subsequent year proved not so fortunate; but 
as tlie Indian fleet very narrowly e.scaj)ed tlu English, Philip had still reason 
to see the great Inazard and disadvantages of the war in which he was en- 
gaged, and tlie superiority which the English, by tlieir navaJ power and their 
situation, had acquired ovc'r him. Hie quren having rewuved intelligence 
that the Spaniards, though f heir fleets were so much shattered and destroyed 
by the exixnlition to Cadiz, were preparing a squadron at Ferrol and Corunna, 
and were marching troops thither with a view of making a descent on Ireland, 
was resolved to prevent their cntorpii.se ami to destroy the shipping in these 
harbours. She prepared a largo floet of a limiclred and twenty sail, of which 
seventeen wore her own ships, forty-tliree wore smaller veasi'ls, and the rest 
tendons and victuallers. She embarkeil on board this fleet five thousand 

P Never before liiul the Spanish monarchy received so severe a blow. He lost thirteen 
men-of-war and immense magazines of provisions and naval stores; the defences of Cadiz, 
the strongest fortress in his dominions, had been razed to the ground ; and the secret of his 
weakness at home had been revealed to tlie world, at tlie same time tliat tlie power of England 
had been raised in the eyes of tlie European nations. Even those who wished well to Spain 
allotted the praise of moderation and humanity to the English commanders, who had auAred 
no blood to be wantonly spilled, no woman to be defiled, but had sent under an escort ths 
nuns and females, almut three thousand in number, to the port of St. Mary, and had allowed 
them to carry away their jewels and wearing apparel. But while foreigners applauded the 
conquerors, while their countrymen hailed their return with slinuts of triumph, they expe- 
rienred from their soven-ign a cool and iingraeiouB reeeptiun. “I.iNOAitI>.<tl 
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new-levied soldiers, and added a thousand veteran troops, whom Sir Francis 
Vere btouf^t from the Netherlands. 

Ihe ear) of Essex, commander-in-chief both of the land and sea forces, was 
at the head of one squadron; Lord Thomas Howard was appointed vice- 
of another; Sir Walter Raleigh of the third; Lord Mountjoy com- 
manded ttie land forces under Essex; Vere was appointed marshal ; Sir Geoige 
Oarew lieutenant of the ordnance, and Sir Chnstopher Blount first colonel. 
The earls of Rutland and Southampton, the lords Grey, Cromwell, and Rich, 
with several other js'rsons of distinction, embarked as volunteers. Essex 
declared his resolution either* t<i d^’stroy the new Armada which threatened 
England, or to perisli in the attempt. 


RlLEinn TAKES F-VYAI. 

TTiis iKiwerful fleet set sail from Plymouth, July 9th, 1597, but were no 
sooner out of harbour than they met with a furious storm, which shattered 
and disiKTst'd them ; and before they could be refitted Essex found that their 
provisions were so fur .spf*iit that it would not be safe to carry so numerous 
an army along with him. He ilLsmissed, theri'fore, all the soldiers except the 
thousand veterans under Vc're; and laying aside all thoughts of attacking 
FeiTol or Corunna, he confined Uie object of his e.x]K*ditiou lo the intercepting 
of the Imliiin fleet— which had at fiiijt been considered only as the second 
enterprise which he was to attempt. 

The Indian fleet in that ago, by reason of the imperfection of navigation, 
had a stated course as w<'U as sea.soii Imlh in their going out luid in their return ; 
and there were cc'rtain islands at which, as at fixeil sttigcs, they always touched, 
ami wheie they took in wat('r and provisions. The Azo«>s being one of these 
places wlieiv about tliLs time the fleet was expected, Essex bent his course 
thither; and he informed Raleigh that he, on his arrival, intended to attack 
h’ayal, one of tliest* Islands. By .some accident the stjuadrons were separaU'd; 
and Raleigh, arriving first iK'foie Kaval. thought it more prudent, after waiting 
some time for the general, to Ijegiu the attack alone, lest the inhabitants should 
by farther dc'Iay have leisure to make preparations for their defence. 

He stieeeedisl in the enterprise; but Essex, jealous of Raleigh, exfirr-ssed 
great displettsure at his conduct, and const nied it as an intention of robbing 
the grsieraJ of the* glory whieli atteiided that action. He cashiereil Sidney, 
Bretv JhTi-y, imil others wlio had concurred in the attempt, and would have 
j^c<>edeil to inflict the same punishment on Raleigh himself, had not Lord 
Thomas Howard iiiterpowd witli liis good offices, niid persuaded Raleigh, 
though high-sj)iri(ed, to make submissions to the general. Essex, who wiis 
placable as well as hasty and j)a.ssionate, was soon appeased, and received 
Raleigh into favour and rcstoied the other officers to tlieir commands. This 
incident, however, though the quairei was seemingly accommodated, laid the 
first foundation of that violent animosity which afterwards took place be- 
tween tliese two gallant commanders. ‘ 

Essex next made a disposition proper for intercepting the Indian galleons. 
The Spanish fleet, finding that the enemy was upon them, m^e all the sail 
possible to Terceira, and got into the safe and well-fortified harbour of Angra 
before the English fleet could overtake them. Essex intercepted only three 

S AcrordinR to Kei(;litler,* Essex, when advised to eourt-martial Raleigh, nobly said, "I 
, bad he been one of my friends.” Yet Gudiner t notes that in his report he did not 
even mention Raleigh’s capture of Fayal ] 
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uhira; which, however, were so rich aa to repay all the charges of the ex- 
pemtion. 

Ihe causes of the miscarriage in this enterprise were much canvassed in 
England upon ^e return of the fleet, and thou^ the courriers took part dif- 
ferently, as they affected either Essex or Raleigh, ttie people in who 

bore an extreme regard to the gallantry, spirit, and generosity of the former, 
were indined to justify every circumstance of his conduct, queen, who 
loved the one as much as she esteemed the other, maintained a kind of neu- 
trality, and endeavoured to sliare her favours with an impartial hand between 
the parties. Sir Robert Cecil, second son of Lord Burghley, was a courtier 
of promising hopes much connected with Raleigh, and she made him secretary 
of state, preferably to Sir Thomas Bodley, whom Essex recommended for 
that ofiice. But not to disgust Essex, she promoted him to the dignity of 
earl marshal of England — an office which had been vacant since &e death of 
the earl of Shrewsbury. 


THE PARLIAMENT OF 1587 

The war with Spain, tliough successful, having exhausted the queen’s 
exchequer, she was obliged to assemble a parliament, October 24th, 1597, 
whore Yelverton, ;i lawyer, was cho-sen sfieaker of the house of commons. Elixa- 
beth took care, by the mouth of Sir Tliomas Egerton, lord-keeper, to inform 
this assembly of the necessity of a supply. She said “ that the wars formerly 
waged in Kuroix> had commonly been conducted by the parties witliout farther 
view tlian to gain a few tr'wns, or at roost a province, from cadi other; but 
the object of the present hostilities on the part of Spain was no other than 
utterly to bereave England of her religion, her libi'rty, and her independence; 
that these blc.ssirigs, however, she lierself had hitherto been able to preserve 
in spite of the devil, the pojK*, and the Spanish tyrant, and all the mischievous 
designs of all her enojrii(‘s; that in this contest she had disbursed a sum triple 
to ^ the parliamentary supplies granted her, and, besides expending her 
ordinary revenues, had been obliged to sell many of the crown lands; and 
that she could not doubt but her subjects, in a cause where their own honour 
and interest were so deeply concerned, would willingly contribute to such 
moderate taxations as should be found necessary for the common defence. 
The parliament granted her tlm'c subsidies and six-fifteenths — the same supply 
which had been given four yearn before, hut which had then appeared so 
unusual that they iiad voted it should never afterwards be regarded as a 
precedent. 

The commons tliis session ventured to engage in two contTOvetsies 
about forms with the house of peers — a prelude to those encroachments which, 
as they assumed more courage, they afterwards made upon the prerogatives 
of the crown. They complained that the lords failed in civflity to them by 
receiving their messages sitting with their hate on, and that the keeper 
returned an answer in the same negligent posture ; but the upper house proved 
to their full satisfaction that they wore not entitled by custom and the usage 
of parliament to any more respect. Some amendments had been made by 
the lords to a bill sent up by the commons, and these amendments were written 
on parchment, and returned with the bill to the commons. The lower house 
took umbrage at the novelty. They pretended that these amendments ought 
to have been written on paper, not on parchment, and they complainea of 
this innovation to the peers. Tlie peers replied that they expected not such 
a frivolous objection from the gravity of the house, and that it was not material 
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whetiier the amendments were written on parchment or on paper, nor wheth^ 
tiie paper were white, black, or brown. 'Aie commons were offended at this 
reply, which seemed to contain a mockery of them, and they complained of 
it, tbough without obtaining any satisfaction. 

An application was made by way of petition to the queen from the lower 
house aga^t monopolies, an abuse which had arisen to an enormous height; 
and they received a gracious though a general answer, for which they returned 
their thankful acknowlec^monts. But not to give them too much encourage- 
ment in such applications, she told them, in the speech which she delivered 
at their dissolution, “that with regard to these patents, she hoped that her 
dutiful and loving subjects would not take away her prerogative, which is 
the chief flower in her ^rden and the principal and head pearl in her crown 
and diadem, but that they would rather leave these mattera to her disposal." 
The commons also took notice, this session, of some transactions in the court 
of high commission, but not tiU they had previously obtained permission from 
her majesty to that purpose. 

Elizabeth had reason to foresee tliat parliamentary supplies would now 
become more necessary to her than ever, and that the chief burden of the war 
with Spain would thenceforth lie upon England. Henry IV had received an 
overture for peace with Philip; but before lie would proceed to a negotiation 
he gave intelligence of it to his allies, the queen and the states, that if possible 
a general pacification might bo made by common agreement. These two 
powers sent ambassadors to France in otder to remonstrate against peace — 
the queen, Sir Robert Cecil, and Henry Herbert; the states, Justin Nassau 
and John Bameveld. But as Spain refused to treat with the Dutch as a free 
state, and Elizabeth would not negotiate without her ally, Henry found him- 
obliged to conclude at Vervins a separate peace, by which he recovered 
possession of all the places seized by Spam during the course of the civil wars, 
and procured to himself leisure to pursue the domestic settlement of his king- 
dom. His capacity for the arts of ^ace was not inferior to his military talents ; 
and in a little time, by his frugality, order, and wise government, he raised 
France from the desolation and misery in which slie was involved to a more 
flourishing condition tlian she had ever before enjoyed. 


ESSEX QUARRELS WITH ELIZABETH 

The military talents of the earl of Essex made him earnestly desire the 
continuance of war, from which he expected to reap so much advantage and 
distinction. The nvalship between this nobleman and Lord Burghley made 
each of them insist the more strenuously on his own counsel; but as Essex’s 
perron was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice conformable to her 
mclinations, the favourite seemed daily to acquire an ascendancy over the 
minister. Ilad he been endowed with caution and self-command equal to 
Wa shining qualities he would have so riveted himself in the queen’s con- 
fidence that none of his enemies had ever been able to impeach his credit ; but 
his lofty spirit could ill submit to that implicit deference which her temper 
required, and which she had ever been accustomed to receive from all her 
subjects. 

Being once engaged in a dispute with her about the choice of a governor 
for Irdand, he was so heated in the ailment that he entirely forgot the rules 
both of duty and civility, and tumea his back upon her in a contemptuous 
manner. Her anger, naturally prompt and violent rose at this provocation, 
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and she instantly gave him a box on the ear, adding a passionate' exfnesmon 
suited to his impertinence.^ Instead of recollecting himself and making the 
submissions due to her sex and station, he clapped his hand to his sword and 
swore that he would not bear such us^e, were it from Henry VIII himself: 
and he immediately withdrew from court. Egerton, the chancwor, who lovea 
Essex, exhorted hun to repair his indiscretion by proper ac^owled^ents, 
and entreated him not to give that triumph to his enemies, that aiBiction to 
his friends, which must ensue from his supporting^a contest with his sovereign, 
and deserting the service of his country. But Essex was deeply stung vnth 
the dishonour which he had received, and seemed to think that an insult 
which might be pardoned in a woman had become a mortal affront when it 
came from his sovereign. Yet the queen’s partiality was so prevalent that 
she reinstated him in His former favour, and her kindness to him appeared 
rather to have acquired new force from this short interval of anger and re- 
sentment. 


DEATH OP BDRGHLEY 

The death of Burghley, his antagonist, which happened about the same 
time (August 4th), seemed to insure him constant possession of the queen’s 
confidence, and nothing indeed but his own indiscretion could thencefortii 
have shaken his well-established credit. Lord Burghley died at an advanced 
age, and by a rare fortune was equally reeretted by his sovereign and the 
people. He had risen gradually from small beginnings by the mere force of 
merit; and though his authority was never entirely absolute or uncontrolled 
with the queen, he was still, during the course of nearly forty years, regarded 
as her principal minister. None of her other inclinations or Sections could 
ever overcome her confidence in so useful a counsellor; and as he had had 
the generosity or good sense to pay a^iduous court to her during her sister’s 
reign, when it was dangerous to appear her friend, she thought herself bound 
in gratitude, when she mounted the throne, to persevere in her attachments 
to him. He seems not to have possessed any shining talents of address, 
eloquence, or imagination, and was chiefly distinguished by solidity of under- 
standing, probity of manners, and indefatigable application in buriness : vir- 
tues wlucn, if they do not always enable a man to attain high stations, do 
certainly qualify him best for filling them. Of all the queen’s ministers he 
alone left a considerable fortune to his posterity — a fortune not acquired by 
rapine or oppression, but gained by the regular profits of his offices, and 
preserved by frugality.'^ 

The last act of this able minister was thi* concluding of a new treaty with 
the Dutch, August 8th, 1598, who, after being in some measure deserted by the 
king of France, were glad to preserve the queen’s alliance by submitting to 
any terms which slie pleased to require of them. The debt which they owed her 
was now settled at eight hundred thousand pounds. Of this sum they agreed 
to pay, during the war, thirty thousand pounds a year ; and these payments 
were to continue till four hundred thousand pounds of the debt should be 
extingui^ed. They engaged also, during the time that England should con- 

n She told him "to go to the devil.” according to Camden.^] 

r After his decease nis ashes were honoured vritli the teais of his sovereigD. But though 
the "old fox” was gone, he left behind him at court his younger son, Sir Robert Cecil, who, 
wdking in the footsteps of his father, graduallv supplanted every eompetitor, and beoaine so 
necessary to the queen that long before her death she made him, in opposition perhaps to 
her owu'feelings, the chief depository of the royal authority.— LiNQAnn.a] 
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tinue the wax with Sp|^, to pa^ the gaxrisons of the cautionuy towns. Tliey 
stipulated that if Sp^ i^ould mvade England, or the Isle of Wi^t or Jers^, 
or Scilly, they should assist her with a body of five thousand loot and fi^ 
hundred horse; and that in case ehe undertook any naval armament against 
Spain, they should join an equal number of ships to hers. By this treaty 
the queen was eased of an ftTmiin.! charge of a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Soon after the death of Burghley, the queen, who regretted extremely the 
loss of so wise and faithful a minister, was imormed of the death of her capital 
enemy, Philip II, who, after langui^ing under many infirmities, expirra at 
an advanced ^e at M^id. This hau^ty prince, desirous of an accommo- 
dation with his revolted subjects in the Netherlands, but disdaining to make 
in his own name the concessions necessary for that purpose, had transferred 
to his daughter, married to Archduke Albert, the title to the Ix)w Country 
provinces; but as it was not expected that this princess would have posterity, 
and as the reversion on failure of her issue was still reserved to the crown 
of Spain, the states considered this deed only as the change of a name, and 
they persisted with equal obstinacy in their resistance to the Spanish arms. 
The other powers also of Europe made no distinction between the courts of 
Brussels and Madrid; and the secret opposition of France, as well as the 
avowed efforts of England, continued to operate against the progress of 
Albert as it had done against that of Philip. 


HOME ON THE STATE OP IRELAND 

Though the dominion of the English over Ireland had been seemingly 
established above four centuries, it may safely be aftinned that their automty 
had hitherto been little more than nominal. The Irish princes and nobles, 
divided among themselves, readily paid the exterior marks of obeisance to a 
power which (hey were not able to resist ; but as no durable force was ever kept 
on foot to retain them in their duty th^ rclap.sed still into tiieir former state 
of indewndence. Too weak to introduce order and obedience among the 
rude inhabitants, the English authority was yet sufficient to check the growtii 
of any enterprising genius among the natives; and though it could bestow no 
true form of civil government, it was able to prevent the rise of any such 
form from the internal rambination or policy of the Iridi. Most of the 
Engli^ institutions likewise by which that island was governed were to the 
last degree absurd, and such as no state before had ever thought of for pre- 
serving dominion over its conquered provinces. 

English nation, all on fire for the project of subduing France—^ 
project whose success was the most improbable, and would to them have 
proved the most penucious— neglected all other enterprises to which their 
situation so strongly invited them, and which in time would have brought 
them an aec^ion of riches, grandeur, and security. The small army wmch 
they maintained in Ireland they never supplied regularly with pay; and as 
no money could be levied on the island, which possessed none, they gave their 
roldiers the privilege of free quarter upon the natives. Rapine and insolence 
inflamed the hatred which prevailed between the conquerors and the con- 
quered ; want of security among the Irish introducing despair, nourished still 
more the sloth natural to that uncultivated people. But the FngU gh caxri^ 
further their ill-judged tyranny. Instead of inviting the Irish to adopt the 
more civilised customs of their conquerors, they even refused, thougji earnestly 
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solicited, to cooimunicate to them the privile^ of their laws, and everywhere 
marked t^m out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown out of Hie protection of 
justice, tile natives could find no security but in form; and flying the neigh- 
bourhood of cities^ which they could not approach with safet3% th^ ^altered 
^emselves in their marshes and forests from the insolence of thev inhuman 
masters. Bdng treated like wild beasts, they became such ; and joining the 
ardour of revenge to tiieir yet untamed barbmty, they grew every day more 
intractable wd more dangerous. 

As the English {irinces deemed the conquest of tiie dispersed Irish to be 
more the object of time and patience than the source of milita^ floiy, they 
willingly delegated that office to private adventurers, who, enlistmg soldiers 
at tiieir own charge, reduced provinces of that island, which they converted to 
their own profit. Separate jurisdictions and principalities were establidied 
by these lordly conquerors; the power of peace and war was assumed; mili- 
tary law was exercised over the Irish, whom they subdued; and by degrees 
over the English, by whose assistance they conquered; and after their au- 
&ority had once taken root, deeming tiie English institutions less favourable 
to barbarous dominion, they degenerated into mere Irish, and abandoned 
the garb, langu^, manners, and laws of their mother countiy. 

By all this imprudent conduct of England, the natives of its dependent 
state remained still in that abject condition into which the northern and west- 
ern parts of Europe were sunk before they received civility and slavery from 
the refined policy and irresistible bravery of Rome. Even at the end of the 
sixteenth century, when every Christian nation was cultivating with ardour 
evety civil art of life, that island, lying in a temperate climate, enjoying a 
fertile soilj accessible in its situation, possessed of iimumerable harbours, was 
still, notwithstanding those advantages, inhabited by a people whose customs 
and maimers approached nearer those of savages than of barbarians. 

As the rudeness and ignorance of the Irish were extreme, they were smik 
below the reach of that curiosity and love of novelty by which everv other 
people in Europe had been seized at the beginning of that centu^, and which 
nad engaged them in innovations and religious disputes with which they were 
still so violently agitated. Hie ancient superstition, the practices and ob- 
servances of their fathers — ^mingled and polluted with many wild opinions — 
still maintained an unshaken empire over them ; and the example alone of the 
English was sufficient to render the Reformation odious to the prejudiced and 
discontented Iritii. The old opposition of manners, laws, and interest was 
now inflamed by religious antipathy; and the subduing and civilising of that 
country seemed to become every <my more difficult and more impracticable. 

. The animosity against the English was carried so far by the Iri^ that in 
an insurrection raised by two sons of the earl of Clanricarde, they put to the 
sword all the inhabitants of the town of Athenry, though Ii^, because they 
began to conform themselves to English customs, and had embraced a more 
civilised form of life than had been practised by their ancestors. The usual 
revenue of Ireland amounted only to six thousand pounds a year, 
queen, though with much repining, commonly added twenty thousand more, 
which she remitted from England. With this small revenue a body of a 
thousand men was supported, which on extraordinary emergencies was ai^- 
mented to two thousand. No wonder that a force so disproportioned to me 
object, instead of subduing a mutinous kingdom, served rather to provoke 
the natives, and to excite those frequent insurrections which still farther 
inflamed the animosity between the two nations, and increased the disorders 
to which the Irish were naturally subject. 
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In 1660, Shan O’Neil, or the great O’Neil, as the Irish called him, because 
tuyul of that potent clan, raised a rebellion in Ulster; but after some skir- 
mishes he was received into favour upon his submission, and his promise of a 
more dutiful b^aviour for the future. This impunity tempted him to under- 
take a new insurrection in 1667; but being pushed by Sir Henry Sidney, lord 
deputy, he retreated into Clandeboye, and rather th^ submit to the English 
he put himself into the hands of some Scottish islanders who commonly 
infested those parts. The Scots, who retained a quarrel against him on accoimt 
of former injuries, violated the laws of hospiWity and murdered him at a 
festival to which they had invited him. He was a man ecmally noted for his 
pride, his violence, ms debaucheries and his hatred to the English nation. 

Sir Henry Sidney was one of the wisest and most active governors that 
Ireland had enjoyed for several reigns, and he possessed his authority eleven 
years; during which he struggled with many difficulties, and made sonic 
progress in repressing those disorders which had became inveterate among the 
people. The earl of Desmond, in 1569, gave him disturbance, from the heredi- 
tary animosity which prevailed between that nobleman and the carl of Or- 
monde, descended from the only family established in Ireland that had 
steadily maintained its loyalty to the English crown. The earl of Thomond, 
in 1570, attempted a rebellion in Connaught, but was obliged to fly into 
Jhance before his designs were ripe for execution. Stukeley, another fugitive, 
foimd such credit with the pope, Gregory XIII, that he flattered that pontiff 
with the prospect of making his nephew, Buon Compagno, king of Ireland ; 
and as if this project had already taken effect, he accepted the title of marquis 
of Leinster from the new sovereign. He passed next into Spain ; and after 
having received much encouragement and great rewards from Philip, who 
intended to employ him as an instrument m disturbing Elizabeth, he was 
found to possess too little interest for executing those high promises which 
he had maile to that monarch. He retired into Portugal, and following the 
fortunes of Don Sebastian, he perished -ailh that gallant prince in his bold 
but unfortunate exp^ii^OQ against the Moois. 

Lord Grey, after some interv-al, succowled to the government of Ireland, 
and in 1570 suppressed a new rebellion of the earl of Desmond, though sup- 
ported by a body of Spaniards and Italians. The rebellion of tlie Burkes 
followed a few years after, occasioned b^' the strict and equitable adminis- 
tration of Sir Richard Bingham, governor of Connaught, who endeavoured to 
repress the t 3 Tanny of the chieftains over their vassals. The queen, finding 
Ireland so burdensome to her, tried several expedients for reducing it to a 
state of greater order and submission. She encouraged the earl of Essex, 
father to that nobleman who was afterwanls her favourite, to attempt the 
subduing and planting of Clandeboye, Ferny, and other territories, part of 
some late forfeitures. But that enterprise proved imfortunate; and Essex 
died of a distemper occasioned, as is supposeo, by the vexation which he had 
conceived from his disappointments. 

A_ university was founded in Dublin with a view of introducing arts and 
learning into that kingdom, and civilising the uncultivated manners of the 
inhabitants. But the most unhappy expedient employed in the government 
of Ireland was that made use of in 1686 by Sir John Perrott, at that time lord 
deputy. He put arms into the hands of the Irish inhabitants of Ulster, in 
order to enable them, without the assistance of the government, to repress 
the incursions of the Scottish islanders, by which these parts were much 
infested. At the same time the invitations of PhUip, joined to their zeal for 
the Catholic religion, engaged many of the gentry to serve in the Low Country 
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wars; and thus Ireland, bebg provided with officers and soldieis, with disci- 
pline and arms, became formidable to the English, and was thenceforth able 
to maintain a more regular war against her ancient masters. 


Tyrone’s rebellion 

Hugh O’Neil, nephew to Shan O’Neil, had been raised bjr the queen to 
the dimity of earl of Tyrone ; but having murdered his cousin, son of that 
rebel, and being acknowledged head of ms dan, he fomented all those dis- 
orders by which he hoped to weaken or overturn the English government. 
'Tyrone secretly fomented the discontents of the Maguires, O’Donnells, 
O’Rourkes, Macmahons, and other rebels; yet trusting to the influence of his 
deceitful oaths and professions, he put himself into the hands of Sir William 
Russel, who in the year 1594 was sent over deputy to Ireland. Contrary to 
the advice and protestation of Sir Henry Bagnal, marshal of the army, he 
was dismissed; and returning to his own country, he embraced the resolution 
of raising an open rebellion, and of relymg no longer on the lenity or inexpe- 
rience of the English government. He entered into a correspondence with 
Spain; he procured thence a supply of arms and ammunition, and having 
united all the Irish chieftains in a dependence upon himself, he began to he 
regarded as a formidable enemy. 

The native Irish were so poor that their country afforded few other com- 
modities than cattle and oatmeal, which were easily concealed or driven 
away on the approach of the enemy; and as Elizabeth was averse to the 
expense requisite for supporting her armies, the English found much difficulty 
in pushing their advanta^, and in pursuing the rebels into the bogs, woods, 
and other fastnesses to wmich they retreated. 

These motives rendered Sir John Norris, who commanded the English 
army, the more willing to hearken to any proposals of truce or accommodation 
made him by Tyrone ; and after the war was spun out by these artifice for 
some years, that gallant Englishman, finding that he had been deceived by 
treacherous promises, and that he had pfrformed nothing worthy of his 
ancient reputation, was seized with a languishing distemper, and died of 
vexation and discontent. Sir Henry Bagnal, who succeeded him in the com- 
mand, was still more unfortunate. As he advanced to relieve the fort of Black- 
water, besieged by the rebels, he was surrounded in disadvantageous ground; 
his soldiers, discouraged by part of their powder’s accidentally taking fire, 
were put to flight; and though the pursuit was stopped by Montacute, who 
commanded the English horse, fifteen hundred men, together with the gen- 
eral himself, were left dead upon the spot. This victory so unusual to tJhe 
Irish, roused their courage, supplied them with arms and ammunition and 
raised the reputation of Tyrone, who assumed the character of the deliverer 
of his country and patron of Irish liberty. 

The English council were now sensible that the rebellion of Ireland was 
come to a dangerous head, anrl that the former temporising arts of granting 
truces and pacifications to the rebels, and of allowing them to purchase 
dons by resigning part of the plunder acquired during their insurrection, 
served only to encourage the spirit of mutiny and disorder among them. It 
was therefore resolved to push the war by more vigorous measures, and the 
queen cast her eye on Charles Blount, lord Mountjoy, as a man who, thou^ 
hitherto less accustomed to arms than to books and literature, was endowed 
she thought, with talents equal to the undertaking.^' 
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ESSEX IN IRELAND: HIS SEDITION 

■II 

It was proposed in the council to send Lord Mountjoy thither as chief 
governor; but Essex strenuously opposed this appointment, and in the 
description which he gave of the kind of person who should be sent he drew 
his own portrait so accurately that it was plain to all what his object was. 
Cecil, Raleigh, and his other enemies ^adly seized on the occasion of removing 
him from court. The new title of lom lieutenant was conferred on him, and he 
l^t London in March, 1599, amid the acclamations of the people, and accom- 
panied by a gallant train of nobles and gentlemen. The forces placed at 
his disposal amounted to eighteen thousand men. 

Instead of marching against Tyrone at once, Essex, at the persuasion of 
some of the Irish coimcil, who wimed to secure their estates in Munster, led 
his forces thither. Here he passed the better part of the summer, and though 



the natives made little msistanoc, his army melted away by disea.se and deser- 
tion. On his return to Dublin be was obliged to writt* to the English council 
for two thousand additional troops; yet even when these arrived he fomid 
that from desertion and other causes he could lead but four thousand men 
against O'Neil. He tlierefoie listened to a proposal of that chief for a con- 
ference. 'They met on the opposite banks of a stream ; a truce till the fol- 
lowing May was agreed on, and Essex engaged to transmit to Englancl the 
demands of O’Neil, which were too high ever to hi* granted.* 

Though Essex had received ortlers not to leave Ireland, he resolved to 
anticipate his enemies, who he was conscious had now a fair opportunity of 
injuring him in the royal mind, and on the morning of Michaelmas eve the 
queen saw him enter her chamber before she had finished dressing and throw 

P 8o unexpected an issue of an enterprise, the peatest and moat expensive tliat Elizabeth 
had ever undertaken, pro^oked her extremely apunst Essex; and this dispist vras much 
augmented by other circumstances of that nobleman’s conduct. He wrote manv letters to 
the quMB and eouncil full of peevish and impatient expressions* cotnplainin); of bis cneniiee, 
lamenting that their calumnies should be believed agamst him, and discovering symptoms of a 
mind equally haughty and discontented. — 
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hiiuself on bis knees before her. Taken thus by surprise, she gave him her 
hand to kiss. He retired in hi^ spirits, and was heard to thank God that 
though he had met with many storms abroad he had found a sweet calm at 
home. Before the day ended, however, the cahn turned to a storm;* the 
queen, who would not have her authority infringed, ordered him to confine 
himself to his room, and in a few days committed him to the custody of the 
lord-keeper Egerton. Anxiety of mind brought on him an attack of illness. 
Elizabeth, who really loved him, sent him some broth from her own table, 
and with tears in her eyes desired the phjraician to tell him that were it not 
for her honour she would visit him herself. 

After his recovery he was allowed to retire to his own house, where, m the 
society of his countess, the accomplished daughter of Walsingham and widow 
of Sir Philip Sidney, he devoted himself to literature, the study of which he 
had never neglectM. The accounts of the success of Mountioy, who had 
succeeded him in Ireland, and the injudicious expressions of me popular 
feelings in his favour, gave strength to the arguments of his enemies, imd the 
queen directed that he should be examined before the privy council. He 
made no defence, throwing himself in a strain of affecting eloquence on the 
queen’s mercy. The sentence passed was that he should not exercise any of 
his offices, and should confine himself to his own house. He behaved wi& 
the greatest humility and submission, and would probably have reraveredhw, 
^mior state of favour had not a slight circumstance occurred which 
his ruin. 

A monopoly of sweet wincb had been given to Essex for a term which 
now expired. On his application for a renewal the queen refused, saying she 
must first learn its value, and that an unruly beast must be stints in its 

E nivender. Essex now fancied there was a settled design to ruin him; he 
egan to give ear to thf evil suggestions of his secretary Cuffe and others 
who recommended violent courses; he increased the number of his_ depend- 
ents ; he took the opinions of some divines on the lawfulness of using force 

E d a sovereign. Some of the more zealous Puritan cleigy (a party 
, like Ijeicester, he always favoured) recommended his cause to ^e 
citizens in their lectures. He even opened ^ correspondence with the king 
of Scots, assuring him that Cecil and the other ministers were in favour of 
the Infanta, and advising him to assert his right to the succe^ion, in which 
he offered to support him with his life and fortune. In his imprudence he 
could not refrain from using disparaging language of the queen. All this was 
conveyed to the queen’s ear by his enemies among the court ladies. 

Drury house, the residence of the carl of Southampton, was the place 
where the principal malcontents used to meet, but Essex himself never was 
present. Plans wore fonned for seizing the palace and obliging the queen to 
dismiss his enemies and alter her mode of governing. The suspicions of the 
ministers were awakened, and Essex was summoned before the council (Feb- 
ruary 7th, 1601). He feigned illness; in the night his friends resorted to 
him, and as next d-iy was Sunday and the chief citizens would be assembled 
according to custom at Paul’s Cross, it was resolved to try to induce them to 
follow him to the palace. 

In the morning the lord-keeper and some others were sent to Essex house. 
They were admitted through the wicket, but their attendants were excluded, 

'“When I did come into her preaence,” Baja Harrington, “ahe chafed much, walked 
faatly to and fro, looked with diacompoaure on her visage, and I remember ahe catched my 
girdle when I kneeled to her, and awore, ‘By Qod’s son I am no queen; tliat man is above me. 
Who gave him cnmmaDd to come here eo soon 7 1 did send him on other business.’ " 
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and after eome altercation they were confined in one of the rooms. Essex 
then issued forth at the head of about eighty knights and gentlemen; on the 
way to the city he was joined by about two hundred others, but on reaching 
St. Paul’s he found no one there. He advanced, shouting, ‘‘For the queen! 
for the queen! a plot is laid for my life!” but few noticed him. Soon ^ter 
the lords Durghley and Cumberland entered the city proclaiming him a traitor; 
he attempted to return home, but was repulsed by the guard at Ludgate; 
he then entered a boat at Queenhithe and returned by water. He found his 
prisoners gone; soldiers began to surround the house; cannon were brought 
from the Tower ; Ijord Sands advised a sally sword in hand, but Essex did not 
yet despair, and he surrendered on the promise of a fair trial. 

Essex and Southampton were brou^t to trial on the 19th before a jury 
of twenty-five peers. As some of them were his personal enemies, he claimed 
a right to challenge them, but this right was denied by the judges. The facts 
were easily proved, but Essex denied all intention of injuring the queen. They 
were found guilty. Essex said that for himself he sliould neither solicit nor 
refuse mercy, but he hoped the life of his friend would be spared, who had 
only acted from affection to him. Southampton threw himself immediately 
on the merejr of the queen. In prison Essex was attended by Ashton, his 
favourite divine, who awoke in his bosom such a degree of spiritual terror 
and remorse that he made a most ample confession.® It filled four sheets of 
paper; but its accuracy has been doubted, and his associates complained 
that he had loaded both himself and them with crimes of which neither he nor 
they were guilty, 

eyes of tlie public were now fixed on Elizabeth. Some persons main- 
tained that slie had not the heart to put her former favourite to death — ^her 
affection would infallibly master her resentment ; others, that she dared not — 
revenge might urge him on the scaffold to reveal secrets disreputable to a 
maiden queen. Hut his enemies were mdu.strious; and while they affected 
to remain neutral, clandestinely employed the services of cert.ain females, 
whose eKvlulity hM been formerly deceived bv the earl, and whose revenge 
was gratified by keeping alive the irritation oi (heir mistrc.ss. From them 
Elizabeth heard tales of his profligacy, his anoganee, and his ingratitude to 
his benefactress, whom he had pronounced “an old woman, as crooked in 
mind as she was in body.” This insult to her “divine beauty” sunk deeply 
into her breast, and, jointly with his ol>stinaey in refusing to sue for mercy, 
steeled her against the apologies, tlie solicitations, and the tears of his frienus. 
She signed the fatal warrant, Imt, with her usual indecision, first sent her 
kinsman, Edward Carey, to forbid, and then the lord Darcy to hasten, its 
execution. 


ESSEX'S DEATH AND CHAEACTEK 

About eight in the morning, February 25th, Essex was led to the scaffold, 
which had been erected within the court of the Tower. He was attended by 
three divines, whose words, to use his own expression, had ploughed up his heart. 
Never did a prisoner behave with greater humility, or manifest a deeper sorrow. 
He acknowledj^d his numerous transgressions of the divine law; but when 
he came to his offence against the queen, he sought in vain for words to 
express his feelings He called it " a great sin, a bloody sin, a crying and infec- 
tious sin, for which he begged pardon of God and his sovereign.’” Whetoer 
he still indulged a hope of pardon is uncertain; but it was remarked that he 
never mentioned his wife, or children, or friends; that he took leave of no one, 
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not even of his acquaintances then present, and that when he knelt down to 
pray, he betrayed considerable station of mind. The first stroke took 
from him all sense of pain ; the third severed his head from the body. 

Thus, at the premature Sjge of thirty-three, perished the gallant and 
aspiring Essex. At his first introduction to Elizabeth he had to contend 
against the dislike with which she viewed the son of a woman who had been 
her rival, and a successful rival, in the afiertions of Leicester. If he over- 
came this prejudice, it was not owing to personal beauty or exterior accom- 

S " ' rents. ^ In these respects, if we except the exquisite symniet^ of his 
, he was inferior to many gentlemen at court. But there was in him a 
' frankness of disposition, a contempt of all disgu}‘«e, an impetuosity of feeling, 
which prompted him to pour out his whole soul in conversation— qualities 
which captivated the old queen, fatigued as she was with the cautious and 
measured language of the politicians around her. She insisted on his con- 
stant presence at court, and undertook to form the young mind Of her 
favourite ; but the scholar presumed to dispute the lessons of his teacher, and 
the spirit with which he opposed her chidmgs extorted her applause. In 
every quarrel his perseverance was victorious; and his vanquished mistress, 
in atonement for the pain which she had given, loaded him with caresses and 
favours. Hence he deduced a miixini, which, however it might succeed for 
a few years, finally brought him to the scaffold — tliat the queen might be 
(Iriven, but could not be led ; (hat her obstiiiacy might be subdued by resbt- 
ance, but could not be softened by submission. 

Contrary to the lot of most favourites, he had enjoyed at the same time 
the affection of the sovereign and of the people; and the popularity of the 
queen, which had long been on the wane, seemed to be buried in the same 
grave with her favourite. On her appearance in public, she was no longer 
greeted with the wonted aeelumations, and her counsellors were received 
with loud expressions ol insult and abhorrence. 

The death of Essex contributed to save the life of Southampton. But 
though the mini.stcrs solicited the queen in his favour, though they extorted 
from her a rejirieve from the block, they could not obtain his discharge from 
the Tower. Cuffc, the seendary, and Merrick the steward of Essex, suffered 
the usual punishment of traitors ; which was commuted into decapitation in 
favour of Blount, his stepfather, and of Davers, the friend of Southampton. 
For it was in tliis ill-advised enteiprise, as if had been in the more atrocious 
conspiracy of Babiugton : men risked their lives through affection for others. 
If Southampton adhered to Essex, or Davers to Southampton, it was because 
they deemed it a 'oty prescribed by friendship to live or perish together. 

The king of Scots, in consequence ol his engagement with the conspirators, 
had previously appointed the earl of Mar, and Bruce, abbot of Kinross, his 
ambassadors to England. Though the failure of the attempt was known in 
Edinburgh before their departure, they were authorised to promise that 
James would put himself at the head of the party, if there still remained any 
reasonable prospect of success. They found the adherents of Essex plunged 
in the deepest despair, the people in a state of discontent, and Cecil posses^g 
in reality the exercise of the sovereign power. Veiling their object, they con- 
gratulated the queen on her e.scape from the control of the conspirators; 
affirmed in strong language the innocence of their master, not only as to that, 
but as to all other attempts against her life or authority; and demanded on 
addition to his annual pension, and a promise that nothing should be done to 
'He stooped forward, walked and danced ungracefully, and was slovenly in lus dreas. 

— WOTTON. I 
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. the prejudice of his right to the succ^ion. James dared not hope for suscess 
in this negotiation. He knew that Essex had betrayed the secret conneo^on 
between wem, and he expected every' bad ofBce from the presumed hostility 

Cecil. 

But Cecil was a thoroughbred politician, who measured his friendships 
and enmities by his personal interest. When Elizabetii was tottering on the 
brink of the grave, it was not for him to brave the resentment of her successor. 
How the reconciliation was effected is not precisely stated; but the result 
app^rs to have been an agreement that all p^t causes of offence should be 
forgiven, that the king should receive an addition of two thousand pounds to ^ 
his annuity, and that Cecil, with the aid of the lord Heiuy Howara, should ‘ 
silently pave the way for his succession at the death of Elizabeth. 

The secretary, however, required silence as an indispensable condition. 
Should the secret transpire, should even a suspicion be provoked of any con- 
cert between him and the ^ttish king, the j^ousy of Elizabeth would pro- 
nounce Cecil a traitor and James a rival; and it should be remembered that 
the court contained many who through interested motives would gladly infuse 
such notions into the royal mind. This advice was approved and adopted. 
The correspondence which followed between the parties was carefully con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the queen and the courtiers, and genei^y 
passed tluuugh the hands of the lord Henry Howard in England, and of Mar 
and Bruce in Scotland. Cecil continued tp act as if he had no eye to the 
succession of Janies ; and James affected to speak of him as of one from whom 
he had no reason to expect any service. 

Essex, in his confession, had betrayed the project for his release from 
captivity, to which the lord Moimtjoy had fonnerly given his assent. Though 
that nobleman had conducted the war in Ireland; with a vigour and success 
which raised him to a high pre-eminence above all former deputies, he knew 
that he had reason to dread the rescntaient of the queen, and had. made every 
preparation to seek, at the first summons, an asylum on the Continent. Cecil, 
nowever, convinced her that it stood not with her interests to irritate a 
favourite general at the head of a victorious aniiy. Dissembling her knowl- 
edge of his gmlt, she acquainted him, in a long and gracious letter, with the 
trial and execution of Essex; assured him that iu her distress it afforded her 
consolation to think of his loyalty and attachment. 

pahliament and the monopolies 

Elizabeth now summoned a parliament to meet at Westminster. Un- 
willing that men should notice W increasing infirmities, she opened the 
session with more than usual parade, October 27th, 1601 ; but her enfeebled 
fmme was unable to support the weight of the royal robes, and she was actuidiy 
sinlmg to the ground when the nearest nobleman caught and supported her 
in his arms. Ine only object of the minister was to ob^in a supply of money 
for the Irish war, and his wish was gratified by the unexampled vote of four 
subsidies, and eight tenths and fifteenths. But if the members were liberal 
in their grant to the crown, they were obstinate in demanding the redress of 
their grievances. The great subject of complaint, both within and without 
the wails of parliament, was the multitude of monopolies bestowed by the 
queen on her favourite. By a monopoly was understoi^ a patent signed by 
her, and voting in an individual, as a reward for his real or pretended services, 
the exclusive right of vending some particular commodity. This custom 
began in the seventeenth year of her reign, and grew in a short time into an 
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intolesraUe abuse. If it supplied her with the means of satisfying importunate 
suitors witiiout cost to hen^, yet, to the public, each patent operated as a 
new tax on the consumer. Wine, vinegar, oil, salt, starch, tin, steel, coals, 
and numerous other commodities, among winch wp.te several of the first 
necessity, and therefore of universal consumption, had of late years been 
advancm to double the usual price; and the representatives of most counties 
and boroughs had been instructed by their constituents to demand the aboli- 
tion of so ofipressive a grievance. 

The motion was soon made : by the advisers of the crown it was met with 
the argument that the granting of monopolies was a branch of the prerogative ; 
that nmoever only touched the prerogative 
would incur the royal indignation; that 
to proceed by bill was useless and unwise, 
because, though the two houses might pre- 
tend “ to tie the ^een’s hands by act of 

E arliament, she stul could loose than at 
er pleasure”; and that the speaker was 
blamable to admit such motions, contrary 
to the royal commandment given at the 
opening of the session. It was, however, 
replied, that the patentees were the blood- 
suckers of the commonwealth; that the 
people could no longer bear such burdens; 
that the close of the last parliament had 
shown how little redress was to be expected 
from petition; and that the only sure 
remedy was to abolish all monopolies by 
statute. 

This perseverance of the commons 
shook tlio resolution of the minister, who 
was terrified by the execrations of the 
people as he hastened in his carriage 
through the streets ; and subdued the o^ 
stinacy of the queen, who, though she 
annually became more attached to what 
she deemed the rights of the cro^vn, yielded 
at length to his suggestions and entrea- Hous* or the ELizASErHAN Pemod 
ties. The commons, happy to obtain 

redress without engaging in a contest with their sovereign, returned her 
thanks in language little short of blasphemy. 

The only event of much importance in the remainder of the queen’s reign 
was the reduction of Tyrone and the other Irish chiefs by the deputy Mountjoy 
( 1602 ). The king of Spain had sent a body of six thousand men to their aid 
under Juan de A^ilar and Alfonso Ocampo, but these generals were obliged 
to cwitulate to the lord-deputy at Kinsale and Baltimore.* 

The time so long dreaded by the queen had at length arrived when, to 
use her own expression, men would turn their backs on the setting, to worship 
the rising sun. It was in vain that she affected the vigour and gaiety of youth ; ^ 

* At this time the queen had a new favourite, the young earl of Claniicatde. “He 
resembles much tlie late earl of Essex, and is growing to be a favourite.” August 25th. 
“Flatterers say tliat he resembles Essex; the queen dissembles, and says that she cannot love 
him, inasmuch as he recalls her sorrow for that nobleman.” — B eaumont,!: By mistake he is 
coUm Clancarty in Von Rauiuer.! 
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that in oppoation to the unanimous advioe of the council idft 
making her annual progress ; and that every othecday she fabgueft'lier dec^jMl 
frame with riding on horaeback to view the labours of the cha^and the other 
sports of the hold. No art could conceal her age and intrmiileB from the 
knowledge of her subjects; the consequences of her broaching demiae 
became^e p neral topic of conversation at court, and eveiy man who dared to 
give an opinion was careful to name as her successor the king ofSc^ The 
question of the succession was as warmly agitated among the exUm abroad 
as among the courtiers and politiciaos^t home. The recdeT is acquainted 
with the plan of the Spanish faction to place the Infanta on the En^ish thnme. 
As long as she was at liberty to mai^ either the king of Scots pr an English 
nobleman, it was hoped that the natioq might be induced to admit her claim ; 
but from the moment of her union vrith the archduke Albert, the Ibist san- 
guine of her partisans began to despond. But there could be no donbt that 
on the death of Elizabeth many competitors would appear ;.a^that on such an 
occasion the Catholic monarchs, In union with the Catholi6 natives, might 
form a powerful party in favour of a Catholic claimant. 

Attempts had formerly been made to steal away the lady Arabella ^u&rt 
as a dangerous rival to the Infanta ; she now became the favourite of the £&e3lon ; 
it was proposed that she should marry the cardinal Famese, who hould tface 
his descent from John of Gaunt, and that all Catholics should be exhorted 
to support their tmited pretensions. When this visionary scheme was sug- 
gested to Clement VIIIj he appeared to entertain it with pleasure, but was 
careful not to commit himself By any public avowal of his sentiments. 


ELIZABETH’S LAST IIJAESR 

Elizabeth had smprised the nations of Europe by the splendour of her 
course ; she was destined to close the evening of her life in gloom and sorrow. 
The bodily infirmities which slie suffered may have been the consequences 
of age; ier mental afflictions are usually traced by historians to regret for 
the execution of Essex. That she occasionally U'wailed his fate, that she 
accused herself of precipitation and cruelty, is nui improbable; but there 
were disclosures in his confession to which her subsequent melancholy may 
with greater probability be ascribed. From that document she learned the 
unwelronie and distressing truth that she had lived too long ; that her favourites 
looked with impatience to the moment whicli would £ 1*66 them from her con- 
trol ; and that the veiy men on whose loyalty she had hitherto reposed with 
confidence had already proved unfaithful to her. She became pensive and 
taciturn; she sat whole days by herself, indulging in the most gloomy reflec- 
tions; every rumour agitated her with new and imaginary terrors; and the 
solitude of her court, the opposition of the commons to her prerogative, and 
the silence of the citizens when she appeared in public, were taken by her for 
proofs that she had survived her popularity, and was become an object of 
aversion to her subjects. Under these impressions, she assured the French 
ambassador that she had grown weary of her veiy existence. 

Sir John Harington, hei godson, who visited the court about seven months 
after the death of Essex, has described in a private letter the state in which 
he found the queen. She was altered in her features and reduced to a skeleton. 
Her food was nothing but manchet bread luid succory pottage. Her taste 
for dress was gone. She ha<l not changed her clothes for many days. Nothing 
could please her ; she was the toniicnt of the ladies who waited on her person. 
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In the nM week of Maihh all the symptOntf of her disorder were cob- 
siderably aggravated; she lay during some nouts Jn a state of stupor, lalUtti 
for a day or two, and then relapsed. The counoiT, having learned fronr^jv 
physicians that her recovery was |idpel^, prepared to fulfil their engagmirals 
w& the king of Scots, by providing for his peaceable succession to the throne. 
The lord-admiral, the lord-keeper, and the secretary remained with the queen 
at Richmond; the odicrs repaired to Whitehall. Orders were issued for the 
immediate arrest and transportation to Holland of all vagrants and unknown 
persons found in London or Westminster; aguard was posted at the exchequer; 
the great horses were brought up from Heading; the court was supplied wi^ 
arms and ammunition; and several gentlemen, "hunger-starved for innova- 
tion,” and therefore objects of suspicion, were conveyed prisoners to ibe 
Tower. 
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The queen, during the paroxysms of her disorder, had been alarmed at the 
frightful phantoms conjured up by her imagination. At length she obstinately 
refused to return to her bed, and sat both day and night on a stool bolstered 
up with cushions, having her hnger in her mouth and her eyes fixed on the 
floor, seldom condescending to speak, and rejecting every offer of nourishment. 
The bishops and the lords of the council advised and entreated in vein. For 
them all, with the exception of the lord-admiral, she expressed the most pro- 
found contempt. He was of her own blood , from him she consented to accept 
a basin of broth ; but when he urged her to return to her bed, ^e replied that 
if he had seen what she saw there he would never make the request. T^o Cecil, 
who asked if she had seen spirits, she answered that it was an idle question 
beneath her notice. He insisted that she must go to bed, if it were only to 
satisfy her people. “ Must ! ” she exclaimed, “ is ‘ must ’ a word to be addressed 
to princes? Jjlttle man, little man, thy father, if he had been alive, dunst 
not have used that w'ord; but thou art grown presumptuous because thou 
knowest that I shall die.” Ordering the others to depart, she called the lord- 
admiral to her, saying in a piteous tone, “My lord, I am tied with an iron 
collar about my neck.” He sought to console her, but she replied, “No; I 
am tied, and the case is altered wdth me.” 

At the commencement of her illness the queen had been heard to say that 
she would leave the crown to the right heir; it was now deemed advisable to 
elicit from her a less equivocal declaration on behalf of the king of Scots. On 
the last night of her life the three lords waited upon her. According to the 
narrative of the maid of honour who w'as present, the persons first mentioned 
to the queen by the lords were the kingof France and the king of Scotland. 
The queen neither spoke nor stirred, third name was that of the lord 
Beauchamp.^ At the sound her spirit was roused She replied, “My seat 


' Lord Beauchamp was the fniit of the fiirth p morna^ between Lord Hertford and 
the lady Cathenne Grev, and eonaequently heir to the pretc^Biona of the house of Suffolk. 
This was the reason why ho was named, and alw why the queen used the expression “a ros- 
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has t>een the seat of kinra; J. will have no rascal’s S(^ 'bu^'a king.” When 
asked to explain, she "Who should that be but ouT'cXiu^ of ScoUs^?” 
Duiing the day she became speechless. In the aft^noeni, when the primate 
and the other prelates had'len her, the councillors retnmki, and.(>cil asked 
her if she still continued in her resolution, "whereat suddenly heaving herseff 
upwards in her bed and pulling her arms out of bed, she held her hands jointly 
over her head in form of a crown.” At six in the evening ^e made aghs 
for the archbishop and her chaplains. The primate examined her of .her .faith; 
she replied by signs; he prayea at her desire till it was late in the ni^t. He 
then retired, and at the nour of three in the morning, March 24th, 1603, the 
cmeen gently yielded up her spirit. At ten o’clock King James was pro- 
claimed. 

This great queen had nearly attained the age of seventy years, during 
f(Hty-hve of whi^ she had occupied the throne.* 


LINOARD’S BSTIMATB of BLIZABETH’S CHAHAtyrEB 

In the judgment of her contemporaries — and that judgment has been 
ratified by the consent of posterity— Elizabeth was numbered among the 
greatest and the most fortunate of our princes. The tranquillity which, during 
a reign of nearly half a century, she mamtained within her dominions, while the 
nei^bouring nations were convulsed with intestine dissensions, was taken as 
a-ptoof of me wisdom or the vigour of her government; and her successful 
resistance against the Spanish monarch, the severe injuries which she indicted 
on that lord of so many kingdoms, and tlie spirit displayed by her fleets and 
armies, in expeditions to France and the Netherlands, to Spam, to the West 
and even the East Indies, served to rive to the world an exalted notion of 
her military and naval power. When came to the throne, England ranked 
only among the secondary kingdoms; before her death, it hiid risen to a level 
with the first nations in Europe. 

Of this rise two causes may be assigned. The one, though more remote, 
was that spirit of commercial enterprise which had revived in the reign of Mary 
and was carefully fostered in that of Elizabeth by the patronage of the sover- 
eign and fhe co-operation of the great. Its benefits were not confined to Uie 
trading and seafaring classes, the two interests more immediately concerned. 
It gave a new tone to the public mind, and diffused a new energy through all 
ramrs of men. The other cause may be discovered in the q^stem of foreign 
policy adopted by the ministers — a policy, indeed, which it may be difficult to 
reconcile with honesty and good faith, out which in the result proved emi- 
nently successful. Tire reader has sex^n them perpetually on the watch to 
BOW Ae seeds of dissension, to foment the spirit of resistance, and to aid the 
efforts of rebellion in the neighbouring nations. In Scotland the authority 
of the crown was almost annihilated; France was reduced to an unexampled 
state of anarchy, poverty, and distress; and Spain bdield with dismay her 
wealth continually absorbed, and her armies annually perishing among the 
dikes and sand-banks of the Low Countries. The depression of these powers, 
if not a positive, was a relative benefit. As otiier princes descended, fbe 
English queen appeared to rise on tlie scale of reputation and power. 

In what proportion the merit or demerit of these and of other measures 
^ould be shared between Elizabeth and her counsellors, it is impossible to 

cal's Bon.” Lingaid ^ denies the atoi^ that Elizabeth indicated James by a sign, but it is gen- 
erally accepted. 
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detennine. On ntany subjects she (»uld see oi^y with their eyes and hear 
with their ears, yet it is evident that her judgment or her conscience frequently 
disapproved cd their advice.* Sometimes, after a long stride, they sul> 
mitted to her wisdom or olffitinacy; sometimes die was terrified or srauced 
into the surrender of her own opinion; generally 'a compromise was effected 
by mutual concessions. This appears to have happened on most debates 
of importance, and particularly with respect to the treatment of the unfo> 
tunate queen of Scots. Elizabeth may perhaps have dissembled; she i^y 
have been actuated by jealousy or hatred; but if we condemn, we should 
also remember the arts and frauds of the men by whom die was surrounded, 
the false information which they supplied, the imaginary dangers which they 
created, and the despatches which they dictated in England to be forwarded 
to the queen through the ambassadors in foreign courts, as the result of their 
own judgment and observation. 

It may be that the habitual irresolution of Elizabeth was partially owing 
to her discovery of such practices ; but there is reason to believe that it was a 
weakness inherent in the constitution of her mintl. To deliberate, appears to 
have been her deligh t ; to resolve, her torment, yhe would receive advice from 
any, from foreigners as well as natives, from the ladies of her bedchamber no 
less than the lords of her council ; but her distrust begot hesitation, and she 
always suspected that some interested motive lurked under the pretence of 
zeal for her service. Hence she often suffered monthsj sometimes years, to 
roll away before she came to a conclusion; and then It required the iwuwft 
industry and address to keep her steady to her purpose as it had already cost 
to bring her to it. 

The ministers, in their confidential correspondence, perpetually lamented 
this infirmity in the queen; in public they employed all their ingenuity to 
screen it from notice, and to give the semblance of wisdom to that which, in 
tlieir own judgment, they characterised as folly. 

Besides irresolution, there was in Elizabeth another quality equally, per- 
haps more, mortifying to her counsellors and favourites : her care to improve 
her revenue, her reluctance to part witli her money. That frugality in a 
sovereign is a virtue desen-ing the highest praise could not be denied; but 
they contended that in their mistress it had degenerated into parsimony, if 
not into avarice. Their salaries were, indeed, low ; she distributed her fatui- 
ties with a sparing hand; and the more honest among them injured their 
fortunes in her service ; yet there were others who, by the sale of places and of 
patronage, by grants and monopolies, ivere able to amass considerable wealth, 
or to spend with a profusion almost unexampled among subjects. The truth, 
however, was, that the foreign policy of the cabinet had plunged the queen 
into a gulf of unfathomable expense. Her connection with the insuigents in 
so many different countries, the support of a standing army in Holland, her 
long war with Spain, and the repeat^ attempts to suppress the rebellion of 
Tyrone, were continual drains upon the treasury, which the revenue of the 
crown, witli t^very adventitious aid of subsidies, loans, fines, and forfeitures, 
was unable to supply. Her poverty increased as her wants multiplied. All 
her efforts were cramped ; expeditions were calculated on too limited a scale, 

' It is, moreover, observed by one who bad the means of judging, that "when the busy- 
nesse did turn to better advanta^, she did moste cunningly commit the good issue to hir own 
honour and imderstandinge ; but, when oudit fell oute contrarie to hir wyll and intente, the 
council were in great straite to defende tiieir ownc actinge, and not blemyshe the queen's 
goode judgmento. Herein hir wyse men did oft lacke mote wysdome; and the lorde tieasuier 
woude ofte shed a plenty of tears on any miscarriage, wel) knowyn^ the difiiculte parte was, 
not so muche to mende the matter itself as his uiistresse’a humour.” — HAiut^OTON.™ 

H. w. — VOL. XIX. 2 F 
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and for too diort a period ; and the very apprehension of present served only 
to entail on her future and enormous expense. 

An intelligent foreigner had describe Elisabeth, while riie was yet a sub- 
ject, as hau^ty cmd overbearing; on the throne she was careful to display 
that notion of her own importance, that contempt of all l^eath her, and 
that coura^ in the time of danger, which were characteristic of the Tudors. 
She seemra to have forgotten that she ever had a mother, but was proud to 
remind both herself and others that she was the daughter of a powerful mon- 
arch, of Hetuy VIII. On occasions of (%remony slie appeared in all her splen- 
dour, accompanied by the great officers of state, and with a numerous retinue 
of lords ana ladies dressea in their most gorg^us apparel. In readiiw de- 
scriptions of her court, we may sometimes fancy ourselves transported into 
the palace of an eastern princess. When Hentzner" saw her she was pro- 
ceeding on a Sunday from her own apartment to the chapel. First appeared 
a nun^r of gentiemen, barons, earls, and knights of the garter; then came 
the chancellor with the seals, between two lords carrying the sceptre and the 
sword. Elizabeth followed; and wherever she cast her eyes, the spectators 
instantly fell on their knees. 

She was then in her sixty-hfth year. She wore false hmr of a red colour, 
surmounted with a crown of gold. The wrinkles of age were imprinted on 
her face ; her eyes were small, her teeth black, her nose prominent. The collar 
of the garter hung from her neck, and her bosom was uncovered, as ^came 
an unmarried queen. Her train, of great length, was borne by a marchioness; 
behind her followed a number of noble ladies, mostly dressed in white ; and on 
each side stood a line of gentlemen pensioners, with their gilt battle-axes and 
in splendid imiforms. 

Yet while she maintained this state in public and in the palace, while she 
taught the proudest of the nobility to feel the distance between themselves 
and their sovereign, she condescended to court the goodwill of the common 
people. In the country they had access to her at all timas ; neither their rude- 
ness nor importunity appeared to offend her; she received their petitions with 
an air of pleasure, thanked them for their expressions of attachment, and 
sought the opportunity of entering into private conversation with individuals. 
Her progies^ were undoubtedly undertaken for pleasure ; but she made them 
subservient to policy, and increased her popularity by her affability and 
condescensibn to the private inhabitants of the counties in which she made 
her temporary abode. 

From the elevation of the throne, we may now follow her into the privacy 
of domestic life. Her natural abilities were great; she hatl studied under 
experienced masters ; and her stock of literature was much more ample than 
that of most females of the age. Like her sister Mary, she possessed a knowl- 
edge of five languages ; but Mary did not venture to converse in Italian, neither 
could she construe the Greek Testament, like Elizabeth. The queen is said 
to have excelled on the virginals, and to have imderstood the most difficult 
muric. But dancing was her principal delight, and in that exercise she dis- 
played a grace and spirit which were universally admired. She retained W 
paitiality for it to the last ; few days passed in which the young nobility of 
the court were not called to dance before their sovereign; and the queen 
herself condescended to perform her part in a galliard with the duke of Nevers, 
at the age of sixty-nine. 

Of her vanity the reader will have noticed several instances in the pre- 
ceding pages; there remains one of a more extraordinary description. H is 
seldom that females have the boldness to become the l^ralds of their own 
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charais; but Elizabeth by proclamation announced to her people that none 
of t^ portraits which had hitherto been taken of her person did justice to the 
original; that at the request of her council she had resolved to procure an 
exact likeness from the pencil of some able artist; that it should soon be pub* 
lished for the ratification of her loving subjects; and that on this account 
she strictly foibade all persons whomsoever to paint or engrave anv new 
portraits of her features without licen%, or to show or publish any of the old 

E ortraits till they had been re-formed according to the copy to be set forth 
y authority. 

The courtiers soon discovered how greedy their sovereign was of flattery. 
If they sought to please, they were careful to admire; and adulation the mwt 
fulsome and extravagant was accepted by the queen with gratitude and 
rewarded with bounty. Neither was her appetite for praise cloyed ; it seemed 
rather to become more craving by enjoyment. After she had passed her grand 
climacteric, she exacted the same homage to her faded charms as had been 
paid to her youth; and all who addressed her were still careful to express their 
admiration of her beauty in the language of oriental hyperbole. 

But however higlily she might Uiink of her person, she did not despise 
the aid of external ornament. At her death two — some say three — thousand 
dresses were found in her wardrobe, with a numerous collection of jewellery, for 
the most part presents which she hatl received from petitioners, from her 
courtiers on her sjiint’s day, and at tlie beginning of each year, and from the 
noblemen and gentlemen whose housw? she had honoured with her presence. 
To the austore notions of the bishop of London this love of finery appeared 
unbecoming her age, and in his sermon he endeavoured to raise her thoughts 
from the ornaments of dress to the riches of heaven; but she told her l^iea 
that if he touched upon that subject agam, she would fit him for heaven. He 
should walk there without a staff, and leave his mantle behind him. In her 
temper Elizabeth seemed to have inherited the irritability of her father. The 
least inattention, the slightest provocation, would throw her into a passion. 
At all times her discourse was sprinkled with oatlis ; in the sallies of her anger 
it abounded with imprecations and abuse. Nor did she content herself with 
words ; not only the ladies about her person, but her courtiers and the highest 
officers in the state, felt the weight of her hands. She collared Hatton, she 
gave a blow on the car to the earl marshal, and she spat on Sir Matthew 
Arundel, with the foppery of whose dress she was offended. 

To her first parliament she had expressed a wish that on her tomb might 
be inscribed the title of “ the virgin (jucen.” But the woman who despSes 
the safeguards must 1x3 content to forfeit the reputation of chastity. It 
was not long before her familiarity with Dudley provoked dishonourable 
reports. At first they gave her pain, but her feelings were soon blunted by 
passion ; in the face of the whole court she assigned to her supposed paramour 
an apartment contiguous to her own bed-chamber, and by this indecent act 
proved that she had become reganlloss of her character and callous to every 
sense of shame. ^ 

' Quandra, biahop of Aquila, the Spaniah unibaaaador in the be^nning of 1561, informa 
the kin^ that, according to common belief, tlic queen “lived witti Dudley”; that in one of 
his audiences Eliz^eth spoke to him respecting this report, nod, in proof of its improbability, 
showed him the situation of her apartment and bed-chamber, la disposiciOTt de avt catntta y 
oledba. But in a short time she derived herself of this plea. Under the pretext that Du£ 
ley's apartment in a lower story of the palace was unhealtliy, she removed him to another, 
contiguous to her own chamber : una habtiacion alia junlo a su camera, preleetando que la gue 
tenia era mal aana. In September of the same year these rumours derived additional credit 
from the change in the queen’s appearance. “La reigna (a la que eniiendo) se haee hydropiea. 
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But Dudley, though the most favoured, was not considered as her only 
lover; among his riv^ were numbered Hatton, and Kalei^, and Oxford, 
and Blount, and Simier, and Anjou; and it was afterwards believed, according 
to Osborn, o that her licentious habits survived even when the fire of wan- 
tonness had been quenched by the chill of a^. The court imitated the 
manners of the sovereign. It was a place in which, according to Faunt,P “ all 
enormities reigned in the highest degree/’* or according to Earington,*" 
“where there was no love but that of me lusty god of gallantry, Asmweus.” 

Elizabeth firmly believed and zealously upheld the principles of mvern- 
ment established by her father — the exercise of absolute authority oy the 
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inflicting death for religious opinion 1 
many new fejonies and new treasons 
ingenuity of the judges gave to thrae 


sovereign, and the duty of passive 
obedience in the subject. The doc- 
trine with which the lord-keeper Bacon 
opened her first parliament was inde- 
fatigably inculcated by all his succes- 
sors during her reign, ^at if the queen 
consulted the two houses it was 
through choice, not through necessity, 
to the end that her laws might be 
more satisfactory to her people, not 
that they might derive any force from 
their assent. 

An intolerable grievance was the 
discretionary power assumed by the 
queen of ^tifying her caprice or re- 
sentment by the restraint or imprison- 
ment of those who had given her 
offence. Such persons were ordered to 
present themselves daily before the 
council till they should receive further 
notice, or to confine themselves within 
their own doors, or were given in cus- 
tody to some other person, or were 
thrown into a public prison. In this 
state they remained, according to the 
royal pleasure, for weeks, or months, 
or years, till they could obtain their 
liberty by their submission, or through 
the intercession of their friends, or with 
the payment of a valuable composition. 

The queen was not sparing of the 
blood of her subjects. The statutes 
lave been already noticed. In addition, 
were created during her reign ; and the 
enactments the most extensive applica- 


y ca miem a ya a hincharse notablemente . . , io se parece ei que anda dUcarda y daea 
m exirenu, y con un color de muerta , . . que la marquesa di Moramton y milady Coban 
ungm a la Mna por peleproaa y hydropiea, no bay duda," The origioal deapatches are at 
BimancM with sevewd lettere from an EngliBb lady, formerly known to Philip (probably 

m strong coloum the dissolute manneis both of 
iSlisa^h and her court. Phdip H received at court a supposed son of Elisabeth and Leicester. 

1 Keightlejr* discounts the complaint of this “riRid querulous Puritan; as if there ever 
was a wurt which would not appear licentious and dissolute in the eves of an austere relig* 
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tion. ^ 1595 some apprentices in London conspired to release their ccnn- 
paoions who had been condemned by the Star Chamber to suffer punish- 
ment for a riot; in 1507 a number of peasants in Oxfordshire assembled to 
break down enclosures and restore tilk^; each of these offences, as it opposed 
the execution of the law, was pronounced treason by the md^; and both 
the apprentices in London and the men of Oxfordshire suffered the barbar- 
ous <math of traitora. 

We are told that her parsimony was s blessing to the subject, and that the 
pecuniary aids voted to her by parliament were few and inconsiderable in pro- 
portion to the length of her reign. They amounted to twenty subsidies, thirty 
tenths, and forty fifteenths. We know not how we are to arrive at the exact 
value of these nants, but they certainly exceed the average of the preceding 
reigns; and to them must be added the ^es of recusants, the profits of monop- 
olies, and the moneys raised by forced loans; of which it is observed by Naun- 
ton,{ that “she left more debts unpmd, taken upon credit of her privy seals, 
than her progenitors did lake, or could have taken up, that were a hundred 
years before her.” 

The historians who celebrate the golden days of Elizabeth have described 
with a glowing pencil the happiness of the people under her sway. To them 
might 1 m opposed the dismal picture of national misery drawn by the Catholic 
writers of the same period. But both have taken too contracted a view of 
the subject. Religious dissension had divided the nation into opposite parties 
of almost equal numbers, tbe oppressors and the oppressed.^ Enda the 
. operation of the penal statutes many ancient and opulent families had been 
ground to the dust; new families had sprung up in their place | and these, as 
they shared the plunder, naturally eulogised the system to which they owed 
their wealth ana their ascendancy. But their prosperity was not the pros- 
perity of the nation ; it was that of one half obtained at the expense of the 
other. It is evident that neither Elizabeth nor her ministere understood the 
benefits of civil and religious liberty. The prerogatives which she so highly 
prized have long since withered away; the bloody code which she enacted 
against the rights of conscience has ceased to stain the pages of the statute- 
book; and the result has proveri that the abolition of despotism and intoler- 
ance adds no less to the stability of the throne than to tne happiness of the 
people.** 


HUME CONCERNING ELIZABETH’S CHARACTER 

Mary Stuart’s animosity against Elizabeth may easily be conceived, and 
it broke out in an incident which may appear curious. While the former 
queen was kept in custody by the earl of Shrewsbury she lived during a long 
time in great intimacy with the^countes.s; but that lady entertaining a jeal- 
ousy of an amour between her and the earl, their friendship was converted 
into enmity, and Maiy took a method of revenge which at once gratified her 
spite against the countess and that against Elizabeth. She wrote to the 

a aeon, informing her of all the malicious scandalous stories which, she said, 
le countess of Shrewsbury had reported of her : That Elizabeth had dven a 
promise of marriage to a certain person, whom she afterwards often admitted 
to her bed ; that she had been equally indulgent to Simier, the French ^nt, 
and to the duke of Anjou; that Hatton was also one of her paramours, who 
was even disgusted with W excessive love and fondness; that though she 
was, on other occasions, avaricious to the last degree, as well as ungrateful, 
and kind to very few, Ae spared no expense in gratifying her amorous pas- 
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none; tiiat notwithstanding her licentious amours, she was not made like 
oilier women, and all those who courted her marriage would in the end be 
disappoint^ ; that she was so conceited of her beauty as to swallow the most 
extravagant flatty from her courtiers, who could not, on these occasions, 
forbear even sneering at her for her folly ; that it was usual for them to tell her 
that the lustre of her beauty dazzled them like that of the sun, and they 
could not behold it with a fixed eye. She added that the counted had said 
that Mary’s best policy would be to engage her son to make love to the queen ; 
nor was there any danger ^at such a proposal would be taken for mockery; 
so ridiculous was the opinion which she had entertained of her own chamu. 

She pretended that the countess had represented her as no less odious in 
her temper than profligate in her mmmers and absurd in her vanity; that 
she had so beaten a young woman of the name of Scudamore as to break that 
lady’s finger, and in order to cover over the matter, it was pretended that 
the accident had proceeded from the fall of a candlestick ; that she had cut 
another across the hand with a knife, who had been so unfortunate as to 
offend her. Mary added, that the countess had informed her tiiat Elizabeth 
had suborned Rolatone to pretend friendship to her in order to debauch her, 
and thereby throw infamy on her rival. 

'This imprudent and malicious letter was written a very little before the 
detection of Mary’s conspiracy, and contributed, no doubt^ to render the pro- 
ceedings against her the more rigorous. How far all these imputations against 
Elizabeth can be credited may perhaps appear doubtful; but her extreme 
fondness for Leicester, Hatton, and Essex, not to mention Mountjoy and 
others, with the curious passages between her and Admiral Seymour, con- 
tained in Haynes, render her chastity very much to be suspected. 

Her self-conceit with regard to beauty we know from other undoubted 
authority to have been extravagant. Even when she was a very old woman, 
she allowed her courtiers to flatter her with regard to her “excellent beauties.” 
Her passionate temper may also be proved from many lively instances, and 
it was npt unusual with her to beat her maids of honour. The blow she gave 
to Essex before the privy council is another instance. 'Tliere remains in the 
Museum a letter of the earl of Huntingdon’s in which he complains grievously 
of the queen’s pinching his wife very sorely on account of some quarrel 
between them. Had this princess been bom in a private station, she would 
not have been very amiable; but her absolute authority, at the same time 
that it gave an imcontrolling swing to her violent passions, enabled her to 
compensate her infirmities by many great and signal virtues. 

Most of Queen Elizabeth’s courtiers feigned love and desire towards 
hCT, and addressed themselves to her in the style of passion and gallantry. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, having fallen into disgrace, wrote the following letter to 
his friend Sir Robert Cecil, with a view, no doubt, of having it shown to the 
queen : 

"My heart was never broke till this day, that I hear the queen goes away 
so far off, whom I have followed so many years with so great love and desire in 
BO many journeys, and am now left behind W in a dark prison all alone, "^ile 
she was yet near at hand, that I might hear of her once in two or three days, 
my sorrows were the less; but even now my heart is cast into the depth of 
J1 misery. I, ^t was wont to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting 
like Diana, walking like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her 
pure ^eeksj like a nymph, sometunes sitting in tike shade like a goddess, 
sometimes smgmg like an angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus; behold the 
sorrow of this world! once amiss hath bereaved me of all. 0 glory that only 
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shineih in misfoitunel what is become of thy assuiaoce? All wounds have 
scan but that of fantasy, all affections their relenting but that (ff womans 
kind. Who is the judge of friendship but advocsily, or when is grace wit- 
nessed but in offences 7 There were no divinity but by reason of ccanpassion ; 
for revenges are brutish and mortal. All those rimes past, the loves, the 
si^, the sorrows, the desires, cannot they weigh down one frail misfortune? 
Cannot one drop of gall be hid in so gr^t heaps of sweetness? I may then 
conclude, Spes et fortuna, valete. She is gone in whom I trusted, and of me 
hath not one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that which was. l>o with 
me now, therefore, what you list. I am more weary of life than they are 
desirous I should perish; which if it had been for her, as it is by her, I had 
been too happily bom.” 

It is to be remarked that this nymph, Venus, goddess, angel, was then 
about sixty. Yet five or six years after she allows the same language to be 
used to her.* 


CBEIGHTON’S ESTlMATIi 

Elizabeth’s imperishable claim to greatness lies in her instinctive sym- 
pathy with her people. She felt, rather than understood, the possibilities 
which lay before England, and she set herself the task of slowly es^ibiting 
and impressing them on the national mind. She educated Englishmen to a 
pierception of England’s destiny, and for this purpose fixed England’s atten- 
tion upon itself. 

Personally, she was attracted by physical endowments, and let herself go 
in accordance with her feelings up to a certain point. But she was both intd- 
lectually and emotionally cold. In politics and in private life alike she cared 
little for decorum, because she knew that she could stop short whenever pru- 
dence made it needful. 

Elizabeth was hailed at her accession as being “mere Endish”; and “mere 
English” she remained. Round her, with all her faults, uie Engjand which 
we know grew into the consciousness of its destiny. »■ 


bacon’s estimate of queen ELIZABETH 

Elizabeth both in her nature and her fortune was a wonderful person 
among women, a memorable person among princes. The government of a 
woman has been a rare thing at all times; fdicity in such government a rarer 
thing stiQ; felicity and long continuance together the rarest thing of all. 
Yet this queen reigned forty-four years complete, and did not ouUive hOT 
felicity. 

I account also as no small part of Elizabeth's felicity the period and com- 
pass of her administration ; not only for its length, but as falling within that 
portion of her life which was fittest for the control of affairs and the handl^ 
of the reins of government. She was twenty-five years old (the age at whiem 
guardianship ceases) when she began to reign, and she continued reigning 
till her seventieth year; so that she never experienced either the disadvan- 
tage and subjection to other men’s wills incident to a ward, nor the incon- 
veniences of a lingering and impotent old age. Now old age brings with it 
even to private persons miserie enough; but to kings, beide tnose evils 
wMch are common to all, it brings also decline of greatness and inglorious 
emts from the stage. Nor must it be forgotten withal among what Kind el 
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people she reined ; for had she been called^ to rule over Palmyrenes or in 
unwarlike andeffeminate country like Asia, the wonder would have been 
lees; a womanish people might wdl enough be governed by a woman; but 
that in lRngla.nH, a nation particularly fierce and warlike, all things coidd be 
swayed and controlled at the beck of a woman, is a matter for the highest 
admiration. 

Observe, too, that this same humour of her people, ever eager for war ^d 
impatient of peace, did not prevent her from cultivating and maintaining 
peace during the whole Gme of her reign. And this her desire of peace, 
toge^er wim the success of it, I coimt among her greatest praises, as a thing 
Imppy for her times, becoming to her sex, and smutary for her conscience. 
&me little disturbance there was in the northern counties about the tenth 


year of her reign, but it was immediately quieted and extinguished. The 
rest of her years nourished in internal peace, secure and profoimd. And this 
peace I regard as more especially fiourishing from two circumstances that 
attended it, and which, though they have nothing to do with the merit of 
peace, add much to the glory of it. The one, that the calamities of her neigh- 
bours were as fires to make it more conspicuous and illustrious; the other, 
that the benefits of peace were not unaccompanied with honour of war — 
the reputation of England for arms and militaiy prowess being by many 
noble deeds not only maintained by her, but increased. 

For the aids sent to the Low Countries, to France, and to Scotland ; the 
naval expeditions to both the Indies, some of which sailed all around tlie 
globe; the fleets despatched to Portugal and to harass the coasts of Spain; 
me many defeats and overthrows of me rebels in Ireland— all these liad the 
effect of keeping botli the warlike virtues of our nation in full vigour and its 
fame and honour in full lustre. Which glo^ had likewise this merit attached 
— th«i4 while neighbour kings on the one side owed the preservation of their 
kingdoms to her timely succoure, suppliant peoples on the other, given up 
by ul-advised princes to the cruelty of their ministers, to the fury of the 
populace, and to every kind of spoliation and devastation, received relief in 
their misery ; by means of whicli they stand to this day. 

Upon another account also this lx>aco so cultivated and maintained by 
FSizaoeth is matter of admiration ; namely, that it proceeded not from any 
inclination of the times to peace, but from her own prudence and good man- 
agement. For in a kingdom labouring with intestino faction on account of 
rdigion, and standing as a shield and stronghold of defence against the then 
formidable and overbearing ambition of Spain, matter for war was nowise 
wanting; it was she who by her forces and her counsels combined kept it 
under; as was proved by an event the most memorable in respect of felicity 
of all the actions of our time. For when that Spanish fleet, got up with such 
travail and ferment, waited upon with the terror and expectation of all Eu- 
rope, inspired with such confidence of victory, came ploughing into our chan- 
it never took so much as a cock-boat at sea, never fired so much as a 
cottage on the land, never even touched the shore ; but was first beaten in a 
battle and then dispersed and wasted in a miserable flight, witli many i^ip- 
wrecks; while on the ground and territories of England peace remained 
undisturbed and unshaken. 


^ain, the reigns of women are commonly obscured by marriage, their 
praire and actions passing to the credit of their husbands; whereas those that 
continue unmarried have their glo^ entire and proper to themselves. In her 
case this was more especially so, inasmuch os she had no helps to lean upon 
in her government, except such as she had hereelf provided ; no own brother, 
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no uncle, no kinsman of the royal family to share her cares and support her 
authority. Childless she was indeed, and left no issue of her own; a thing 
which has happened also to the most fortunate persons, as Alexander the 
Great, Julius Caesar, Trajan, and others. 

To crown all, as she was most fortunate m all that belonged to herself, so 
was she in the virtue of her ministers. For she had such men about her as 
perhaps till that day this island did not produce. But God when he favours 
kings raises also and accomplishes the spirits of their servants. 

And if any man shall say in answer, as was said to CaBsar, “Here is much 
indeed to admire and wonder at, but what is tlx're to praise ?" surely I account 
true wonder and admiration as a kind of excess of praise. Nor can so happy 
a fortune as I have described fall to the lot of any, but such as, besides being 
singularly sustained and nourished by the divine favour, are also in some 
measure by their own virtue the makers of such fortune for themselves. 

As for those lighter points of character — as that she allowed herself to be 
wooed and courted, and even to have love made to her, and liked it, and con- 
tinued it beyond the natural age for such vanHies — if any of the s^der sort 
of persons be disposed to make a great matter of this, it may be ol^rv^ 
that there is something to admire in these very thinp, whichever way you 
take them. For if viewed indulgently, they are much like the accounts we 
find in romances of the queen in the bleased islands, and her court and insti- 
tutions, who allows of amorous admiration but prohibits desire. But if you 
take them seriously, they challenge admiration of another kind and of a very 
high order; for certain it is that these daHianees detracted but little from her 
fanae and nothing at all from her majesty, and neither weakened her power 
nor sensibly hindered her business ; whereas such things are not unfrequently 
allowed to interfere with the public fortune. 

Nor was she spoiled by power and long reigning: but the praises which 
plea.sed her most were when one so managed the conversation as aptly - to 
insinuate that even if she had passed her life in a private and mean fortime 
she could not have lived without some note of excellency among men ; so little 
was she disposed to borrow anything of her fortune to the credit of her virtue. 
Thus much I have said in a few words, according to my ability. But the 
truth is that the only true commonder of tliis lady is time, which, so long a 
course as it has run, has produced nothing in this sex like her, for the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs.' 




CHAPTER XIV 

THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN 

EiiKA-BETH bclievrd, like bU her contemporaries, that the for- 
mation of new bodies in the church without lier permission was as 
fla|;rant rebellion as the establishment of <'OUrts ana offieers of justice 
uuaulEiorised by her would have been. The Endish nation was now 
divided into three theolo^ciil and political parlies : the Churrlimcn, 
wlio_ considered the cccleaiasticiU revolution as already sufficient ; the 
t*uritan8, who sought a more perfect rctorniatinn by agitating the 
minds of the people; and the Catholics, wlio. supported by lul the 
great powers of the Continent, did not despair of lo-establishing the 
auci^t church by another revolution, Iriose sects constituted the 
parties of Elizabeth’s reign. — Sitt Jambs Mackiktosh,^ 


Macaulay’s estimate of the English nBFonMATioN 

The history of the Reformation m England is full of strange problems. 
The most prominent and extraordinary phenomenon which it presents to us 
is the ^i^antic strength of the government, contrasted with the feebleness of 
the rehmous parties. During the twelve or thirteen years which followed 
the death of Henry VIII the religion of the state was thrice changed. Prot- 
estantism was established by Edward; the Catholic was restored by Mary; 
Protestantism was again established by Elizabeth. The faith of the nation 
seemed to deMnd on the personal inclinations of the sovereign. Nor was this 
all. An established church was then, as a matter of course, a persecuting 
church, 

Edwaid persecuted Catholics; Mary persecuted Protestants; Elizabeth 
persecuted Catholics again. The father of those three sovereigns had enjoyed 
the pleas^ of persecuting both sects at once, and had sent to death on the 
hi^e the heretic who denied the real presence and the traitor who 
denied the royal supremacy. There was nothing in England like that fierce 
and bloody opposition which, in France, each of the religious factions in its 
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turn dEFered to the government. We had nei&er a Coligny nor a Maye^ui, 
neither a Moncontour nor an Iviy. ' 

No En g liBh city braved swora and famine for the reformed doctrines with ' 
the spirit of La Rochelle, or for the Catholic doctrines with the spirit of Pam. 
Neither sect in England formed a league. Neither sect extorted a recantation 
from the sovereign. Neither sect could obtain from an adverse sovereign 
even a toleration. The English Protestants, after several years of domination, 
sank down with scarcely a struggle under the tyranny of Maiy. The Catholics, 
after having regained and abused their old ascendancy, submitted patiently 
to the severe rule of Elizabeth. Neither Protestants nor Catholics engaged 
in any great and well-organised scheme of resistance. A few wild and tumul- 
tuous risings, suppressed as soon as they appeared — a few dark conspiracies, 
in which only a small number of desperate men engaged — such were the utmost 
efforts made by these two parties to assert the most sacred of human rights, 
attacked by the most odious tyranny. Tlie explanation of these circumstwees 
which has generally been given is veiy simple, but by no means satisfactory. 
The power of the crown, it is said, was then at its height, and was in fact 
despotic. This solution, we own, seems to us to be no solution at all. It has 
long been the fashion— a fashion introduced by Mr. Hume« — to describe the 
English monarchy in the sixteenth century as an absolute monarchy. And 
sucli undoubtedly it appeals to a superficial observer. 

The truth seems to be that the government of the Tudors was, with a few 
occasional deviations, a popular govenmicnt, under the forms of de^tism. 
The Tudors committed many tyrannical acts. But in their ordinary dealings 
with the people they were not, and could not safely be, tyrants. It cannot be 
supposed that a people who had in their own hands the means of checking 
their princes, would suffer any prince to impose on them a religion generally 
detested. It is absurd to suppose that if the nation had bren decidedly 
attached to the Protestant faith, Mary could have re-established the papm 
supremacy. It is equally absurd to suppose that if the nation had been 
zealous for the ancient religion, Elizabeth could have restored the Protestant 
church. The truth is, that the people were not disjwsed to engage in a struggle 
either for the new or for the old doctrines. In plain words, they did not 
think the difference between the hostile sects worth a struggle. There was 
undoubtedly a zealous Protestant party and a zealous Cathmic party. But 
both these parties, we believe, were very small. We doubt whether both 
together made up, at the time of Mary’s death, a twentieth part of the nation. 
The remaining nineteen-twentieths halted between the two opinions, and 
were not disposed to risk a revolution in the government for the purpose of 
giving to either of the extreme factions an advantage over the other. 

The religion of the English was a mixeil religion, like that of the Samaritan 
settlers, described in the second book of Kings, who “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images” ; like that of the Judaising Christians who blended 
the ceremonies and doctrines of the sj/nagoguc with those of the church; like 
that of the Mexican Indians, who, during many generations after the subjuga- 
tion of their race, continued to unite with the rites learned from their con- 
querors the worship of the grotesque idols which had been adored by Monte- 
zuma and Guatemotzin. 

These feelings were not confined to the populace. Elizabeth herself was 
by no means exempt from them. A crucifix, with the wax-lights burning 
round it, stood in her private chapel. She always spoke with disgust and 
anger of the niarria^ of priests. “I was in horror,” says Archbishop Parker, 
“to hear such words to come from her mild nature and Christian learned 
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It liad certainly been the desire of Elizabel^ to abstain from caitital punr 
ishments on the score of rdigion. first instance of a priest suffering death 
by her statutes was in 1577, when one Mayne was hanrad at Lavmceeton, with- 
out any charge against him except his religion, and a ^ntleman who had 
harboured him was sentenced to imprisonment tor life. In the next year, if 
we may trust the zealous Catholic writers, Thomas Sherwood, a boy of fourteen 
years, was executed for refusii^ to deny the temporal power of the pope, 
when urrad by his judges. But in 1S81, several seminary priests from Flanders 
having been arrested whose projects were supposed (^rhaps not wholly 
without foundation) to be very inconsistent with their alliance, it was 
unhappily deemed necessary to hold out some more conspicuous examples of 
rigour. Of those brought to trial, the most eminent was Campion, formerly 
a Protestant, but long known as 
the boast of Douai for his learning 
and virtues. This man, so justly 
respected, was put to the rack, and 
revealed throu^ torture the names 
of some Catholic gentlemen irith 
whom he had conversed. He appe^ 
to have been indicted along with 
several other priests, not on the 
recent statutes, but on that nf 25 
Edward III, for compassing and 
imagining the queen’s death. Noth- 
ing that wc nave read affords the 
slightest proof of Campion’s concern 
in treasonable practices, though his 
connections, and profession as a 
Jesuit, render it by no means unlikely. 

If we may confide in the published 
trial, the prosecution was as unfairly 
conducted, and supported by as 
slender evidence, as any perhaps 
which can be found in our books.* 

The public executions, numerous 
as they were, scarcely form the most 
odious part of ttiis persecution. The 
common law of England has always abhorred the accursed mysteries of a 
prison-house, and neither admits of torture to extort confession, nor of any 
penal infliction not warranted by a judicial sentence. But this law, though 
still sacred in the courts of justice, was set aside by the privy council un<fer 
the 'Tudor line. 'The rack seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the latter 
part of Elizabeth's reign. To those who remember the annals of their country, 
that dark and gloomy pile affords associations not quite so numerous and 
recent as the Bastille once did, yet enough to excite our hatred and horror. 
But standing as it does in such striking contrast to the fresh and flourishing 
constructions of modem wealth, the proofs and the reveards of civil a^ 
religious liberty, it seems like a captive tyrant, reserved to grace the triumph 

_*The trUJ» and deaths of Campion and bis associates are told in the continuation of 
Holinahed a vith a savae^era and bij^try wliich, I am very sure, no scribe for the Inquisition 
could have auipassed. But it is plain, even from this account, that Campion owned Elisabeth 
as queen. See particularly the insulting manner in which this writer describes the pious 
fortitude of ttiese butchered eccleeiastics, 
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of a victorious republic, aod should teach us to reflect in thankfulness how 
highly we have devated in virtue and happiness above our forefathers. 

Such excessive severities under the pretext of treason, but sustained by 
very little evidence of any other offence than the exercise of the Catholic 
ministry, excited indignation throughout a great part of Europe. The c^ueen 
was held forth in pamphlets, dispersed everywhere from Rome and Douai, not 
only as a usurper and heretic, but a tyrant more ferocious than any heathen 
persecutor, for inadequate parallels to whom they ransacked all former his- 
tory, These exaggerations, coming from the very precincts of the Inquisition, 
required the unblushing forehead of bigots; but the charge of cruelty stood 
on too many facts to be passed over, and it was thought expedient to repel it 
by two remarkable pamphlets, both ascribed to the pen of Lord Burghley. 

The strictness usM with recusants, which much increased from 1579 or 1580, 
had the usual consequence of persecution, that of multiplying hypocrites. 
For, in fact, if men will once bring themselves to comply, to take all oaths, to 
practise all confonnity, to oppose simulation and dissimulation to arbitrary 
inquiries, it Ls hardly possible that any government should not be baffled. 
Fraud becomes an over-match for ijower. The real danger, meanwhile, the 
internal disaffection, remains as before or is aggravated. 

The Catholic martyrs under Elizabtith amount to no inconsiderable num- 
ber. Dodd* reckons them at one hundred and ninety-one ; Milner i has raised 
the list to two hundred and four. Fifteen of these, according to him, suf- 
fered for denying the queen’s supremacy, one hundred and twenty-six for 
exercising their ministry, and the rest for being reconciled to the Romish 
church. Many others died of hardships in prison, and many were deprived of 
their property.* There seems nevertheless to bo good reason for doubting 
whether anyone who was executed might not have saved his life by explicitly 
denying the pope’s power to depose the queen.® It was constantly main- 
tained by her ministers that no one had been executed for his religion. 
This would be an odious and hyfxicritical subterfuge if it rested on the letter 
of these statutes, which adjudge the more manifestation of a belief in the 
Roman Catholic religion, under certain circumstances, to be an act of treason. 
But both Lord Burghley, in his ExcaUimi of Judice, and Walsingham, in a 
letter published by Buniet,® positively assert the contrary; and wc are not 
aware that their assiTtiori has been disproved. 

This certainly furnishes a distinction between the persecution under Eliza- 
beth (which, unjust as it was in its operation, yet, os far as it extended to capital 

* Butler, 178. In Coke’s famous speech in opening the case of the Powder-plot, he says 
that not more than thirty prieets and five receivers had been executed in the whole of the 
queen’s reign, and for religion not anyone. 

Doctor Lingardf says of thorn wlio were executed between 1588 and the queen’s death, 
“the butchery, with a few exceptions, was performed on the victim while he was in full pos- 
session of his senses.” We should be glad to think that the few exceptions were the other way. 
Much would depend on the humanity of the slieriflf, which one might hope to be stronger 
in an ISnglish gentleman than his zeal against the papacy. But there is reason to believe 
the disgusting cruelties of the legal sentence to have been frequently inflicted. In an anon- 
yinous memorial among Lord Burghley’s papers, written about 1586, it is recommended that 
priests persisting in their treasonable opinion should be banged, ‘and the manner of drawing 
and quartering forbomc.’’— Stkype.* This seems to imply that it had been usually practised 
on the living. And Bacon ,< in his observations on a liW written against Lord Buigliley in 
1592, does not deny the “bowellings” of Catholii's, but makes a sort of apiology for it, as ‘'less 
cruel than the wheel or forcipation, or even simple burning.’’ 

’The balance of blood between the two religions may bo thus stated: During the 
forty-five years of Elizalieth about two hundred Catliolics, it is said, were executed as tnutois, 
while in the six years of Mary nearly three hundred Protestants were burned solely on account 
of their religion. — KEinHTLKV.m 
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inflictions, had in view the security of the government) and that which the 
Protestants had sustained, in her sister's rei^, springing from mere bigotry 
and vindictive rancour, and not even shielding itself at the time, with those 
jdudlow pretexts of policy which it has of late been attempted to set up in its 
extenuation. But that which renders these condemnations of popish priests 
so iniquitous is, tliat the belief in, or rather the refusal to disclaim, a specula- 
tive t^et, dangerous indeed, and incompatible with loyalty, but not coupled 
with any overt act, was consti'ued into treason ; nor can any one affect to 
justify these sentences who is not prepared to maintain that a refusal of the 
oath of abjuration, while the pretetnsions of the house of Stuart subsisted, 
might lawfully or justly have incurred the same penalty.r 

FORMS OF a-ORTURE USED IN ENGLAND 

The following wore the kinds of torture chiefly employed in the Tower: 

The rack was a large open frame of oak, raised three feet from the ground. 
The prisoner was laid under it, on hLs back, on the floor ; his wrists and ankles 
were attached by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frame ; these were 
moved by levers in opposite directions, till the body rose to a level with the 
frame. Questions were then put, and if the answers did not prove satisfac- 
tory, the sufferer was stretclied more and more till the bones started from 
tlieir sockets. 

The scavenger’s daughter was a broad hoop of iron, so called, consisting of 
two parts, fastened to each other by a hinge. The prisoner was made to 
kneel on the pavement and to contract himself into as small a compass as he 
could. Then the executioner, kneeling on his shoulders and having intro- 
duced the hoop under his Icj^, compressed the victim close together, till he 
was able to fasten the extremities over the small of the back. The time 
allotted to this kind of torture was an hour and a half, during which time it 
commonly happened that from excess of compression the blood started from 
the nostrils; sometimes, it was lielieved, from the extremities of the hands 
and feet. — See Bartoli.™ 

Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by the aid of a screw. They 
served to compress the wrists, and to suspend the prisoner in the air, from 
two distant points of a beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled 
one on the other, which, when his hands h.ad been made fast, were successively 
withdrawn from under his feet. “I felt,” says h'. Gerard, one of the sufferers, 
“the chief pain in my breast, belly, arms, and hands. I thought that all 
the blood in my body had run into my arms, and began to burst out at my 
finger ends. This was a mistake; but the arms swSh^d, till the gauntlets 
were buried within the flesh. After being thus suspended an hour, 1 fainted, 
and when I came to myself I found the executioners supporting me in their 
arms; they replaced the jiieccs of wood under my feet; but as soon as I was 
recovered, removed them again. Thus I continued hanging for tlie space of 
five hours, during which I fainted eight or nine times.” 

A fourth kind of torture was a cell called “little ease.” It was of so 
small dimensions, and so constructed, that the prisoner could neither stand, 
walk, sit, nor lie in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself up in 
a squatting posture, and so remained during several days. We will add a 
few lines from Kishton’s Diary o that the reader may fonn some notion of 
the proceedings in the Tower. 

December 5th, 1580. Several Catholics were brought from different pris- 
ons. December 10th. Thomas Cottam and Luke Kirby, priests (two of the 
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number), suffered compression in the scavenger’s daughter for more than an 
hour. Cottam bled profusely from the nose. December 15th. Ralph Sher- 
wine and Rotert Johnson, priests, were severely tortured on the rack. De- 
cember 16th. Rt^h Sherwinc was tortured a second time on the rack. 
December 31st. John Hart, after being chained five days to the floor, was 
led to the rack. Also Henry Orton, a lay gentleman. January 3rd, 1581. 
Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, was brought to the Tower, and racked 
the same day. January 14th. Nicholas Roscaroc, a lay gentleman, wm racked, 
llius he continues till June 21st, 1585, when he was discharged.} 


THE PtmiTANS 

But the other description of non-conformists, opposite as were most of 
their principles and objects, gave, even in this early stage of their existence, 
nearly as much trouble a.s the Catholics. Tlie origin of the Protestant dis- 
senters may be traced to the very dawn of the Reformation ; for the principles 
of Wycliffe in this country, and of Huss and Jerome of Prague on the Conti- 
nent, were certainly much more nearly allied to what in a later age was styled 
Puritanism than to the doctrine of the established church. But the first 
appearance of Puritanism in lOnglund as an element at variance with the 
spirit of the establishment was in the reign of Edward VI. In some of their 
notions, indeed, even the original foundpr.s of the establishment, Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, and their as.sociate.s, may b(> regarded as having l>een puri- 
tanically inclined in compari.son with their successors, the restorers of the 
reformed church in the reign of P'lizakdh. 

Puritanism was first imported into England after the establishment of 
the Reformation by certain foreign divine.s, Peter Martyr, Bucer, John Laski, 
and others, who came over from Germany on the accession of Edward VI, 
and by one oi two Englishmen who had stuilied or travelled in that country. 
Of these last the celebrated John Hooper was the most distinguished; and the 
first disturbance occasioneil in the lu'wly founded church by the principles of 
Puritanism was when Hooper, in 1550, on Ix'ing nominated to the bi.shopric of 
Gloucester, refused to submit to tin; appointed forms of consecration and 
admission. At thi.s flate, however, English I'uritanisrn — which, indeed, was 
not even yet known by that naiiK* — was a meie mustard-seed in comparison 
with what it afterwards became. Accidentally, one of the most remarkable 
and enduring consequences of the mstoration of the papacy in England in the 
reign of Mary was the eventual introduction into the country of a new spirit 
of Puritanism. This was brought about through the large emigration of 
English Protestants to the Continent at the commencement of Mary’s perse- 
cutions, and their return home on the accession of Elizabeth, fraught, many of 
them, witli notions which they hail acquired in the schools of Calvin, Zwingli, 
and other foreign reformers, whase principles were on many points wholly 
adverse to those w’hich prevailed in the reconstruction of the English church. 

Great contentions, in fact, had taken place among the exiles iimile resident 
abroad, on the subject of the rites and ceremonies retained in King Edward’s 
Book of Common Prayer; and at last, while the party in favour of these 
forms retained possession of the church at Frankfort, their opponents retired 
for the most part to Geneva, and there, under the eye of Calvin and the 
immediate pastoral care of his disciple Knox, set up a new service of their 
own, mostly borrowed from that of the French Protestants, in which there 
were no litany, no responses, and hardly any rites or ceremonies ; and a direc- 
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tory of which they published in English under the title of the Service) Disci- 
pline, and Form of Common Prayer and Administration of Sacraments vsed in 
the English Church of Geneva. Even many of those who had be^ members 
of the church at Frankfort brought back with them inclinations in favour of 
a wider departure from the papm worehip than Elizabeth would consent to 
in her Reformed church. 

The church of England, it is always to be remembered, no more adopts 
or sanctions the principle of the private interpretation of Scrijjture than 
does the church of Rome. Differing from the church of Rome in holding 
Gie Scripture to be the sole rule of faith, it still insists that the Scripture 
shall be received not as any individual may interpret it for himself, but as it 
is expounded in the arti- 
cles and other formularies 
of the church. It may, 
indeed, be doubted if the 
Puritans themselves at this 
early period had arrived 
at what it has been com- 
mon in later times to speak 
of as the great fundamen- 
tal principle of Protestant- 
ism — the right of every 
individual to be his own 
interpreter of the Word of 
God ; for this, when carried 
out, would seem to lead 
directly to the conclusion 
tliat tlie church ought to be 
imrestrained by any arti- 
cles or formularies what- 
ever. To this lieight, cer- 
tainly, no class of Prot- 
estants had soared in the 
days of which wc are 
speaking. 

The utmost that was 
demanded by the first dis- 
senters from the church of 
England was, that certain 
points about which they 
felt scruples should be 
left as matters indifferent ; these being, for the present, principally such mere 
matters of outward or ceremonial ohservance as the habits of the priesthood 
and the forms of public worship. In one sense these things were left by the 
church as indifferent; they were admitted to be indifferent as matters of 
faith — that is to say, dissent in regard to them was not held to be heresy; 
but it was still held to be schism, and was made equally to exclude the indi- 
vidual maintaining and acting upon it from the fellowship of the church. In 
this respect the act of uniformity bore as hard upon the Puritans as it did 
upon the papists. Nor was even the act of supremacy acceptable to the 
former any more than to the latter; for, in general, the Puritans now felt 
scruples as to the acknowledgment in any terms of the king or queen as the 
head of the church. TTiese beginnings, too, soon led to further differences : 

H. W.— VOli. XIX. 2o 
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m the words of Southey.P “the habits at first had been the only or chief 
mattw bf ocmteotion; ^ the rites of the church were soon attacked, and 
fimdljjr, its wh(de*form and structure.” The avowed object of the non-con- 
formists, indeed, soon came to be to substitute, for the established forms of 
worship and discipline, the Geneva system in all its parts; nor were there 
wantmg some of them who would have made a Geneva republic of the state 
as well as of the church. 

Throughout the present period, too, and for a long time after, it is impor- 
tant to remark, the Puritans eciually with the church abominated and strenu- 
ously stood out against any toleration of those who differed from themselves 
in respect to what they considered essential points. They held that such per- 
sons ought not only to be excluded from communion with the brethren, out 
restrained and punished by the law of the land. 

At first many of the Puritans so far overcame their scruples as to comply 
with the required fonns and accept of livings in the establishment. Neal,? 
the writer of their history, maintains that, if they had not done this, in hopes 

of the removal of their grievances 
in more settled times, the Refor- 
mation would have fallen back into 
the hands of the papists; “for it was 
impossible,” he observes, “with all 
the assistance they could get from 
both universities, to fill up the 
parochial vacancies with men of 
learning and character.” 

For sonie years the Puritans 
who had joined the church were 
winked at by the authorities in 
many deviations from tire appointed 
forms which they introduced into 
the public service. 

Archbisliop Parker has the chief 
credit of havhig instigated the pro- 
ceedings that were taken to enforce 
in all the clergy a rigid compliance 
with the rubric. He and some of his Episcopal brethren, having been consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical commissioners for that purpose by the queen, summoned 
the clergy of the several dioceses before them, and suspended all who refused 
to subscribe an agreement to submit to tlie queen's injunctions in regard to 
the habits, rites, and ceremonies. 

Great numbers of ministers, including many of those most eminent for 
their zeal and piety and their poj)ularity as preachers, were thus ejected from 
both the service and the profits of their cures, and sent forth into the world 
in a state of entire destitution. The course pursued towards them was in 
some respects of the harshest and most oppressive character. 



THE SEPARATISTS 

It was in these circumstances that, feeling all chance of reconciliation at 
M end, the ejected cleigymen resolved to separate themselves from the estab- 
lishment, breaking off from the public churches, and assembling, as they had 
opportunity, in private houses or elsewhere, to worship God in a mapnpr that 
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might not offend against the light of their consciences. This separation took 
ph^ in 1566. 

The preachings of the deprived ministers in the woods and private houses 
gave rise to the new offence of what was called frequenting conventicles, the 
putting down of which now afforded abundant employment to the queen and 
her ecdesiastical commissioners. 

The Puritans were brought in great numbers before the commissioners, 
and fined, imprisoned, and othem’ise punished, both under the authority of 
the act of parliament enforcing attendance upon the parish churches, and by 
the more ample powers of the act of supremacy, to which scarcely any bounas 
were set. Meanwhile the controversy with the church began to spread over 
a wider field, chiefly through the preaching of tlie celebrated Thomas Cart- 
wright, fellow of Trinity College and Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge!, a most learned, eloquent, and couraginius non-conformist. 

The university of Cambridge was a great stronghold of Puritanism, and 
here Cartwright was for some time protected and permitted to disseminate 
his opinions, while most of his brethren were silenced; but he, too, was at 
last reached by the ecclesiastical coimulssioncrs, and, on the interference of 
Cecil, the chancellor, wius in 1570 deprived of his professorship. He was 
afterwards also deprived of his fellowship, and expelled from the university. 
The temper, however, of a formidable minority in the new parliament, which 
met in 1571, showed that the principles of Puritanism, though expelled from 
the church, and almost driven from the face of day, were still making prog- 
ress in the nation. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the government, the 
non-confonnists found means to maintain the defence of their opinions through 
the i)ms.s; numerous books and pamphlets were published by them, printed 
it could not be discovered by whom or where, nor was it possible to prevent 
them from bc!ing bought and read. 

Archbishop Parker died in 1575; and if his successor Grindal had been 
allowed to follow his own inclinations, or had been left in the real govern- 
ment of the church over which he nominally presided, the Puritans would 
have had a breathing-time from their sufferings during the ten years of his 
occupation of the metropolitan dignity. But llio circumstances in which he 
was himself placed, and the activity of some of his brethren of another spirit 
and temper — especially of Saudys, bishop of London, who from a viment 
professor had become a still more violent persecutor of puritanic principles 
— prevented Grindal from being able to do anything to change the course of 
rigour and severity that had been begun under his predecessor. When, in 
the second year of his primacy, he ventured to write to the queen, recom- 
mending milder measures, her majesty answered his letter by an order from 
the Star Chamber confining him to his hou.se, anil suspending him from his 
archiepiscopal functions altogether ; and .so su,spcnded he remained till within 
about a year of his death. It was by this sort of boldness and decision that 
Elizabeth throughout her reign kept the non-conformists at bay. 

The house of commons which met in 1581 was more puritanic than ever, 
and actually began its proceedings by voting that the members should, on 
the second Sunday after, meet together in the Temple Church, there to have 
preaching and to join together in prayer, with humiliation and fasting, for 
the assistance of Grod’s Spirit in all them consultations! But when the queen 
was informed of this extraordinary proceeding, she instantly took measures to 
check it. Hatton, her vice-chamberlain, was sent down with a message to 
the effect tliat “ she did much admire at so great a rashness in that house 
as to put in execution such an innovation without her privity and pleasure 
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fint known to them.” Ujpon which it W'as forthwith moved and agreed 
to "that the house should aclmowledge their offence and contempt, and 
hrunbly crave forgiveness, witii a full purpose to forbear committing the like 
for the future.” 

It was during this very session that the act was passed raising the penalty 
for non-attendance upon the parish church to £20 per month ; and also an- 
other act (23 Mizabeth, c. 2), entitled "An act against seditious words and 
rumours utt^d a^^ainst the queen’s most excellent majesty," by which the 
devising and spealang seditious rumoura against her majesty was made pun- 
ishable with the pillory and loss of both ears; the reporting of such rumours, 
with the pillory and loss of one ear; the second offence in either case being 
made felony without clergy ; and by wliich the printing, writing, or publishing 
any manner of book, rhyme, ballad, letter, or writing containing any false, 
seditious, and slanderous matter, to the defamation of the queen, etc., were 
constituted capital crimes. This last act was especially leveled at the Puri- 
tans, whose complaints and remonstrances from the press were daily growing 
.sharper as well as more abundant, and several of them were put to death 
imder its provisions. 

To this date is assigned the rise of what has been designated the third 
race of Puritans — the Brownists — afterwards softened down into the Inde- 
pendents — whose founder was Robert Browme, a preacher in the diocese of 
Norwich, descended of a good family. “These people,” says Neal,9 “were 
carried off to a total separation, and so far prejudiced as not to allow the 
church of England to be a true church, nor her ministers true ministers; 
they renounced all communion with her, not only in the prayers and cere- 
monies, but in he.aring the Word and the sacraments.” 

Archbishop Grindai, dying in 1683, was succi^eded by Doctor Wliitgift, 
who held the primacy during the remainder of the reign, and proved a ruler 
of the church altogether to her maje.sty’s mind. As soon as he was seated in 
his place of eminence and authorilj’ he commenced a vigorous crusade against 
the non-conformists. Within a few w'ceks after he Wfcame archbishop he 
suspended many hundreds of the clergy in all parts of his province for refusing 
sumcription to a new set of articles or regulatioas he thought proper to issue. 
He then procured from the queen a new ecclesiastical commission, di'awn up 
in terms much more comprehensive than had ever Ix'fore been employed, 
conveying, indeed, powers of inquisition and punishment in regard to every 
description of offence that could by any colour be brought within the cat^ 
gory of spiritual or ecclesiastical delinquency. A set of articles, which Whit- 
gift drew up for the use of this court in the examination of the clergy, were 
so strong as to startle even Cecil, and make him write to the archbishop 
(though to no purpose) to get him to mitigate them somewhat. “ I have read 
over your twenty-four articles," he .says, "... and I find them so curi- 
ously penned that I think the Inquisition of Spain used not so many questions 
to comprehend and to trap their pric.sts.” 

The archbishop’s proceedings had thrown the nation into the greatest 
ferment when parliament met in NoA'eraber, 1584 ; and the commons imme- 
diately proceeded to take into consideration a number of bills for restraining 
the power of the church. But as soon as they had piissed the first of them 
a thundering message from the queen again stopped them in an instant. In 
1592, at the same time with the “act against popish recusants,” another 
act was passed (35 Elizabeth, c. 1), entitled ‘An act to retain the queen’s 
subjects m obedience,” to meet the case of the Protestant non-conformists. 
It was enacted that all persons above sixteen years of age who should for a 
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whole month refuse to attend divine service according to law, or should 
attend unlawful conventides, or should Mrsuade others to dispute the queen’s 
authority in matters ecclesiastical, should be sent to prison, there to remain 
until they should openly conform and submit themselves; and that all offend- 
ers convicted, and not conforming and submitting within three months, 
should abjure the realm, and should, if they returned, be put to death, as for 
felony, without benefit of clergy. 

_ Fines, imprisonment, and the gibbet continued to do their work in the 
vain attempt of the church and the government to put down opinion by these 
inefficient arms, till within four or five years of the close of tlie reign. 

But the history of the church and of religion during this reign ought not 
to be brought to a close without the mention of one instance m which the 
old writ de hccretico condmrendo was again called into use, and the stake and 
the fagot were employed by Elizabeth to punish a mere religious opinion, 
exactly in the same manner as they had been employed by her lather and her 
sister. On Easter day, 1575, twenty-seven German anabaptists, as they were 
called, were apprehended in the city of London, having bticn found assembled 
at worship in a private house beyond Aldcrsgate. Pour of them consented to 
recant; the others, refusing to abjure, were brought to trial in the consistory 
court, by which eleven of them were condemned to be burned. Nine of the 
eleven were banished ; but the remaining two, named .John Wielmacker and 
Hendrick Ter Woort, were actiually, on the 22nd of July, consigned to the 
flames in Smithfield. 

This execution was Elizalieth’s own act: to his eternal honour, John Fox, 
the venerable inartyrologist, ventured to interfere in behalf of the imfortunate 
men, and wrote an earnest and eloquent letter in Latin to the queen, be- 
seeching her to spare their lives ; but his supplication was sternly rejected. 
Fox seems to have been almost the only num of his time who was at all shocked 
at the notion of destroying these poor anab.aptists ; and yet he merely ob- 
jected to the degree, and more especially to the kind, of the pimishment. 
His argument is not so much for toleration as against capital puni^ments, 
and above aU against the punishment of buniing. “There are excommuni- 
cations,” he says, “and close imprisonments; there are bonds, fbere is per- 
petual banishment, burning of the hand, and whipping, or even slavery it^lf. 
This one thing I most earnestly beg, that the piles and flames in Smithfield, 
so long ago extinguished by your happy govenunent, may not now be again 
revived.” / 


HOOKKn’s f:cCLK.srASTir,M. polity; its CIUBACTEn 

But while these .scenes of pride ami persecution on one hand, and of sec- 
tarian insolence on Uie other, were deforming the bosom of the English church, 
she found a defender of her institutions in one who mingled in these vulgar 
controversies like a knight of romance among caitiff brawlers, with arms of 
finer temper and worthy to Iv* provetl in a nobler field. Richard Hooker, 
master of the Temple, published the first four books of his Ecclesiastical Polity 
in 1594; the fifth, three years afterwanls; and, dying in 1600, left behind three 
which did not see the light till 1047. This eminent work may justly be reck- 
oned to mark an era in our literature; for if passages of much good sense and 
even of a vigorous eloquence are scattered in several earlier WTiters in prose, 
yet none of these, except perhaps Iiatimer and Ascham, and Sir Philip Sidney 
in his Arcadia, can be said to have a«iuired enough reputation to be gener- 
ally known even by name, much less are read in the present day ; and it is. 
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indeed, not a little remarkable that England until near the end of the sixteenth 
century had given few proofs in literature of that intellectual TOwer which was 
about to develop itself with such unmatchable energy in Shakespeare and 
Bacon. 

We cannot, indeed, place Hooker (but whom dare we to place ?) by the side 
of these master spirits, yet he has abundant claims to be counted among the 
luminaries of English literature*. He not only opened the mine, but explored 
the deptiM, of our native eloquence. So stately and graceful is the march 
of his ^rioas, so various the fall of his musical cadences upon the ear, so rich 
in ima^s, so condensed in sentences, so grave and noble his diction, so little 
is there of vulgarity in his racy idiom, of pedantry in his learned phnise, that 
we know not whether any later writer has more admirably displayed the capaci- 
ties of our language, or produced passages more worthy of comparison with 
the splendid monuments of antiquity. If we compare the first book of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity with what bears, perhaps, most resemblance to it of any- 
thing extant, the treatise of Cicero, De Legibus, it will appear somewhat, 
perhaps, inferior, through the imperfection of our language, which, with all 
its force and dignity, does not equal the Latin in either of tliese qualities, and 
certainly more tedious and diffase in some of its reasonings, but by no means 
less lofty in sentiment or leas bright in fancy, and far more comprehensive 
and profound in the foundations of its philosophy. »• 




GflAlTER XV 

lilJZABlilTHAN COMMERCE, ART, AND LITERATURE 


Nbvek was English monarch surrounded by sucl\ an illustrious 
band of stalcsincii and adminislrators. Never was reign more re- 
nowned for its galaxy of literary sidciulour, for its merriiant princes, 
and for its bold navigators, who by their enterprise and courage 
nuulo the name of England famous across unknown seas and in dis- 
tant lands. It was caTlc<l, with pardonable exagpration, the Golden 
Age and tin; .Augustan .Age of the countr' 's iiistory, fdling "the 
spacious times <if great ElizaI)Pth with sounds that echo still." It 
formed the tlicmc of Kenilirorlk, one of the greaUfflt of Neott’s ro- 
mances. Men flourished of whom any nation and any period might 
well be proud. — W. H. S. Aumwy.ft 


It is interesting to notice that the two tvorst king.s of English history — 
John and Henry VIII — were the founders and creators of the English navy. 
During the following reigns Plnglish commerce, which luul entered ujfon a new 
era, mainly occasioned by the discoATry of a new world, and the; ten thousand 
wants which it had created, went onward tvith a strength and steadiness which 
the mines of Peru anti Mexico, and the wealth of Ormus, failed to impart tf) 
Spain and Portugal. 

The Newfoundlaiul eod fishery, into which the English entered in 1536, 
was encouraged by Edward VI, and exempted from the levies which had been 
impased upon it, so that it quickly grew into a source of national profit : and 
in 1554 the English Russia Company wa.s incorporated by a charter of Queen 
Mary, in consequence of the encouragement given to traffic with England by 
the Muscovite sovereign, Ivan Vasilievitch, otherwise known as Ivan the Ter- 
rible. The Steelyard Company, a corporation of German or Hanseatic mer- 
chants, residing in England, and possessed of c.xcliisive privileges by which 
they held a monopoly m certain branches of trade, was abolished, as subver- 
sive of the necessary freedom of merchandise; and the advancement of the 
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F.nglwh merchant-adventurers promoted in its room, by which native activity 
and enterprise were more fully called into exercise. 

But in spite of this growing liberality the laws against usuiy, or the taking 
of interest, continued to be repeated, as a crime odious in the sight of God and 
hurtful to the welfare of man. Ten per cent, had hitherto been allowed as a 
lawful rate of interest, but in the reign of Edward VI this permission was 
repealed, and a law enacted that “ whoever shall henceforth lend any sum of 
money for any manner of usury, increase, lucre, gain, or interest to be had, 
received, or hop<;d for, over and above the sum so lent,” was not only to for- 
feit the amount of the loan, but to suffer fine and imprisonment according to 
the king’s pleasure. 

It is perhaps unnece.s.sary to add, that this unnatural law only aggravated 
the evil it was meant to cure. Merchants from the first had found out, what 
legislators as yet did not understand, that traffic could not be carried on, or 
mercantile credit maintainofl, without such accommodations, and that a “fool 
who lent out money gratis” was not to be found in tho.se places “where mer- 
chants most do congregate.” The obnoxious statute, after a twenty years’ 
trial, was repealed ; but though ten jx^r cent, was once more made the estab- 
lished rate of interest, all fwyond this was branded with the name of usury, 
and made liable to the former pains and penaltie.s. 

All this mercantile progress, however, had been but a prelude to that which 
it mtule during the reign of Elizal)eth. The navigation laws, which had com- 
menced so early as the latter part of the twelfth century, prohibiting all exports 
or imports in any other than English vessels, were rescinded in her first par- 
liament, as productive of national jealousies and dissensions, and injurious to 
the true interests of commerce; and in their stead a slight tax was imposed 
upon cargoes imported or exported by foreign shipping. This was of itself 
sufficient to c.xpand, inan immense ratio, the sphere of English traffic; and 
the effect of the impulse was manifested in the*, quantities of English wool 
and cloth consigned to the fairs of HolLond and the Netherlands. Of these 
commodities, there was a trade to Ixith countries amounting to £2,400,(X)0 
annually — an immense .sum compared with its rate in the present day. 

In Antwerp wa.s also an Eugli.sh bourse or exchange, to which merchants 
of various countries repaired for an hour every morning and evening, accom- 
panied by brokers and interpreters, and bargained for those articles of Engllsli 
produce, which they afterwards rc.soId in the markets of Italy anil Germany. 
As an English exchange, however, wa-s still more necessary at London than 
at Antwerp, this want was soon .supplied, and that, too, not by public .sulj- 
scription but the princely libcralit y of a single merchant. This was Sir Thomas 
Gresham, who, perceiving the inconvenience of the usual mercantile place of 
meeting, which was in Lombard Street, in the oix’n air, resolved to build a 
covered walk for the purpose similar to that of Antwerp. His only demand 
upon the city on this occasion wa.s for a site ; and when this was readily granted 
he enjcted upon it in 1567 a stately edifice of brick, roofed witli slate, which, 
by the command of the queen, was proclaimed with the sound of trumpets 
and the voice of heralds, the Roj'al E,xchangc. 


VOYAGES OF EXPI-ORATION 

It was now full time that England should enter upon that track of dis- 
covery which other nations had so successfully opened, and the first experi- 
ment tried during this reign was the attempt to find a new p&ssage to Ihdui. 
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This was commenced in 1567 by Martin Frobisher, who set sail upon the bold 
adventure with no better armament than two barks of twenty-five tons each, 
and a pinnace of ten tons. He entered the strait leading to Hudson Bay, 
thenceforth called Frobisher Strait, and took possession of the neighbouring 
coast in the name of the queen, but was unable to proceed farther from sickness 
among his crew. 

A second voyage which he made in 1577, with more ample means, was not, 
however, in quest of an Indian pjussage, but of gold with which it was thought 
the country he had discovered abounde<l, but which was never found. A 
third voyage, which he made in 1578, with fifteen ships, was for the discovery 
of a northwest passage, to which the strait of his owm name was thought to 
lead, as well as a search for gohl, but in either case his attempt was unsuccessful. 
His first voyage, indeed, ^though with such liumble means, W'as his most 
successful, by the islands and coasts it enabled him to discover, as well as an 
entrance into the Polar seas. 

Another adventurous navigator of the same period was Sir Francis Drake, 
who left England in 1577 with the double purpose of discovering new countries 
and plundering the Spaniards, with whom England was still at peace ; in ^th 
of these attempts he was successful. After an absence of nearly two years, 
in which he explored the western coast of America, crossed the Pacific, and 
circumnavigated the globe — having been the first hlnglishman who performed 
that feat — ^he returned triumphantly to England laden with Spanish plunder. 

A third adventurer was Sir John Davfc, who made three voyages in search 
of the northwest passage ; and although he was unsuccessful in finding it, he 
enlarged the geographical knowledge of his countrymen, while he perptuatecl 
his own name by the discovery of Davis Strait. A fourth in the list of English 
naval adventure was Thomas Cavendish, w’ho, like Drake, performed the peri- 
plus of the globe ; and in a second e.xpedition one of his captains (John Davis, 
who has already been mentione(l) discovered the Falkland Islands. 

Besides these, other expeditions were fitted out towards the close of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, which had for their chief object the exploration of the South Seas, 
and the discovery of a northwest passage. While these attempts were prose- 
cuted with such diligence, the paths that had alrt^ady been opened up by 
foreign navigators were not neglected ; and among the foremost of these was 
India, the great commercial mart both of the ajicicnt nnd modem world. For 
this purpo.so, the Turkey (■oiiipany was incorporated in 1581, and the Blast 
India Conqiany in 1600. TIu^ .sjjendid results with w'hich this enterprise 
was crowned belong to a later ixaiod of the commercial history of !^gland. 

COLONIZATION 

As Britain was finally destined to be the “mighty mother” of colonic, s, 
England commenced her ^at vocation during this stirrmg period of adven- 
ture by attempting experiments in colonisation upon the North American 
continent. The first of these, undertaken by vSir Humphrey Gilbm-t in 1576 
and 1583, accompanied by his more renowned step-brother. Sir Walter Raleigh, 
were unsuccessful ; and in the last of these voyages Gilbert himself, and four 
of the five ships that composed his armament, were lost at sea. Undeterred 
by this fatal example. Sir Walter in the follow'ing year fitted out two ships, 
which he sent to the coast of North America, with instmetions as to the direc- 
tion in which they were to sail ; and the result was the discovery of Virginia, 
which was so named by Elizabeth herself in honour of her own state of 
celibacy. 
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As Raleigh by letters-patent had obtained the right of property in this 
discovery, which comprised at t^t time both what is now called Vii^ginia and 
North Carolina, he sent to his new territory a fleet of colonisation consisting 
of seven ships ; but although this trial, which proved a failure, was followed by 
repeated attempts and sacrifices, Viiginia was not at this early stage to become 
the home of an English population. Every successive landing was followed 
by an attack from the natives, under which the newcomers perished, and at 
hist the attempt was abandoned in despair. England was thus fated to learn 
at the outset that to colonise a countiy Ls more difficult than to discover it , 
but bravely she jjersisted and enduringly she persevered, until the lesson 
was learned and the prize obtained. 

A glance at the history of Engljind during the reign of Elizabeth will 
suffice to sliow how necessary this mercantile spirit was, not only for national 
prospt^rity, but even for very existence. Spain, which had taken the lead in 
maritime discovery and been enriched with the treasure of America as her 
reward, was enabled in consequence to fit out an Armada which, according 
to human calculation, was justly termerl the Invincible. 

Had England remained indifferent to her mercantile advantages as an 
island, the utmost she could have done in such a crisis would have been to 
abide the uncertain issue of an invasion, by which she would have been thrown 
back for a century at least in progre^, even if she had been ^ally victorious. 
The former sovereigns had been obliged in their difficulties to apply for ship- 
ping to such foreign ports as Genoa, Dantzic, Hamburg, and Venice, but in 
the present case such a resource would have been useless. Happily, how- 
ever, her commerce' had already created not only a numerous and well-manned 
navy, but skilful commanders; and Unis, when the battle was confinecl to the 
ocean, the Sjianiards wore confronted by men as inured to naval conflict as 
thcrnsf'lves. At the end of the reign of Elizabetli Ihc royal navy amounted 
to 17,110 tonnage, while at llie end of the reign of Mary it had only amounted 
to 7,110. Of these .ships of Elizabi'ih the largest was of 1,000 tons burden, and 
carried three hundivd and forty stfainen and forty guns; while the whole royal 
navy amounted to forty sail, with a crew of aboid. throe hundred men for each 
vcssel.c 

The progress of trade might, however, have beem slower if it had depended 
alone on those exact calculations of advantage from accessible and well- 
understood .sources, which are its natural province. But the voyages of the * 
vSpaniards and Portuguese had disclased to the dazzled imaginations of man- 
kind new worlds and races of men before unknown ; the owners of tre.asures 
apparently unbounded, which they had neither power to defend nor skill 
to extract from the earth. The spirit of commerce mingled with the passion 
for discovery, which was exalted by the grandeur of vast and unknown objects. 

A maritime chivalry arose, which equipped crusades for the settlement and 
conquest of the NewJjtold; professing to save the trilies of that immense 
region from eternal pfPnion, and somewlrat disguising these expeditions of 
rapine and destruction under the illusions of military glory and religious 
fanaticism. 

Great noblemen, who would have recoiled with disgust from the small 
gains of honest mdustry, eagerly plunged into associations which held out 
weiUth and empire in the train of splendid victoiy. The lord treasurer, the 
lord steward, the lord prix-y seal, and the lord high-admiral were at the head 
of the first company formed for the trade of Russia, on the discovery of that 
country. For nearly a century it became a prevalent passion among men of 
all ranks, inchuling the highest, to become members of associations framed 
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for the purposes of discovery, colonisation, and aggrandisement, which formed 
a species of subordinate republics — the vassals ofthe crown of England. By 
linKB like these the feudal world was gradually allied with the commercial, 
in a manner which civilised the landholder and elevated the merchant. 

Allen B. Hinds f regards “ the Io.ss of Calais as one of the most important 
events in Engli.sh history ” in it.s Ix'aring on the ('oinmercial development of 
the country. He points out tlmt the loss of this last English possession on 
the Continent was regarded at the time as a stupendous disaster, leading 
foreigners atvd even Englishmen to suppose “ that the importance of England 
as a European power had ceased to exist." But he thinks that in reality 
this event formed the final scene of (he policy dating from William the 
Conqueror, and that it launched England on a career of maritime cnterjirise 
and colonisation. Raleigh’s settlement “ broke up miserably, and tlie expedi- 
tious of Drake and his fellows were little bel ter than buccaneering forays." 
But now the way had Ixien prepared for successful colonising enterprise of 
a more permanent kind, and the results were soon to be made manifest.* 

In the internal traffic of Engljind, the gK'ater part of it, as in other countries, 
was carrieil on by fairs, held annually <»r mol•^^ frequently, at stated periods, 
ill some noted place of resort; and .such weri' the local advantages derived 
from tlu'se great musters that every means was adojited to make them attrac- 
tive, a.s well as to retain them in exlsfi^nce in those towns where they were 
found no longer necessary. Therefore, that when (he lord-mayor and aider- 
men of London, during the reign of Henry VII., prohibited any of the citizens 
from repairing with their goods to any market or fair out of the city, many 
places rctiionstratod. The obnoxiotts prohibit ion was repealed by Parliament 
in 1487. In the appeal that was made on this occasion, wo learn the 
principal places at which fairs were then held in Englanrl, and the kind of 
business transacted, as well as the persons who frequented them. “ There 
he many fairs,” it said, “ for the common weal of your said liege people, as 
at Salisbury, Birstow, OxonI'orth, Cambridge, Nottingham, Ely, Coventry, 
and at many other places where lords spiritual and temporal, abbots, priors, 
knights, siiuircs, gentlemen, and j'our said commons of every country, hath 
their common resort to buj' and purvey niriiy things that be good and 
profitable.” The great meeting of this kind for the metropolis itself was 
Bartholomew Fair, to which multitudes annually repaired from the several 
Euglisli counties, and even from foreign countries, so tJiat if any epidemic 
hai^peued to prevail in London during the season when (he fair was held, 
there was some danger that the infection might thus be carried over the 
whole kingdom. Sucli was cspceially the ca.se in J5{)3, whik‘ the plague was 
raging in the metropolis, so that its liulding was prohiliited; but so necessary 
hiul Bartholomew I'’air now become for tlie welfare of the realm, that the 
jieople weri' willing to brave the danger; and all that the authorities could 
therefore effect was merely to appoint certain ragul^^s by which the risk 
might be lessened. 

We now turn from the commercial to the agricumu'al state of England 
at this period. The subdivision of farms, and mcrease of rent, compelled 
the use of a better kind of cultivation; and this was followed with such 
success, that by the end of the reign of Elizabeth the produce of each 
cultivated acre was at least doubled. The same active spirit which neces- 
sity had thus kindled into new life, was also manifested in better farm- 
houses and cottages, and a more comfortable style of living than had 
hitherto prevailed. While improvements in farming had thus been going 
on, those of gai'dening had not been neglected; for while plums, cherries. 
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currants, apricots, pippins, and gooseberries, which had been intn^uced 
from abroad during the reign of Henry VIII, were now carefully cultivated 
and brought into general use, the garden was also ornamental with the 
danwik and musk rose, the ^lyflower, rose of Provence, and ctroation, 
which were imported into En^and towards the latter end of the sixteenth 
century. 


ELIZABETHAN ARCHlTECTUnE 

From the yeomanry of merry England wc now pass to the dwellings of 
the rich and the noble. Much of the fonner occupation of these magnates 
had now departed along with the political power and sway which they were 
no longer entitled to hold ; but this deprivation only strengthened their desire 
for more comfortable homes and a suj^rior style of living. It was only thus 
that they could still retain their superiority as the descendants of nobles and 
princes; and as models, they could have found few better fitted, according 
to the age, for their imitation, than Henry VITI and hLs gorgeous prime- 
minister Wolscy, the former of wliom built, completed, or improved ten splen- 
did palaces. 

The style of building now intrcKluccd into the palatial residences of the 
English nobles luis been ^nerally cidled th(^ Tudor style, and prevailed during 
the sixteenth century. The ch.ange thus introduced is worthy of particular 
notice. Ecclesiastical architecture had now so far retrograded, and become 
so mixed up with foreign featim's, that its distinctive English character 
was gone. Ileniy VIII patronised Italian artists, and these, having no feeling 
for the Gothic of the Noi’th, could not apjjreciate its be.auties, and sought to 
engraft their own ideas on a style which, a.s it had such hold on the national 
mind, they could not at once throw aside. The l)eautiful proportions of the 
old style were not fK^on, and when it was copied it was without knowledge or 
feeling. The result was that stoj) by step the .ancient features were supplanted 
by the new introduction, until at length all ch.aracter was lost, and churches 
were built in debased imitation of the classic stylos. It will therefore be 
unnecessary in thi.s place to twat further of ect!losiastic.al edifices. 

In domestic architecture, .also, the .same influences were at work, and 
jiroduced a somewliat similar change; but other causes in this ciise led to 
modifications in the style of building and living. Tlie cessation of the wars 
which had so long devaustatod England, anti the consequent feeling of security 
under the house of Tudor, rendered no longer necessary the military charac- 
ter which had hitherto distinguishetl the dwellings of the aristocracy. The 
castellated form to which the mind h.ad been so long accustomed was still 
retained; but it w:ia no longer a military fortre.ss, in wliicli all domestic 
arrangements were compelled to give way to tlie necessities of defence. The 
windows, which before were sm.all, were now' gradually enl.argcd, until they 
became the most important feature of the building. Towers and turrets were 
still used, but only for oninment; and as they w’ere no longer required for 
watch-towers, or to be manned wit h warders or bowmen, the flat leads wi thin 
the parapet were no longer necessary, and they were finished with ornamental 
roofs, richly erocketed and fininled, and ending in gay weather-vanes or 
armorial devices. Chimneys, too, now became an important feature of orna- 
mentation. They were mostly of brick, and consisted of large stacks of tall 
slender shafts, issuing from a square basement, frequently of stone. These 
sliafts wore riclily moulded and often twisted, and they were generally orna- 
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mented over their whole surface witli various diaper patterns and armorial 
bearings. 

Turrets and chimneys, with the general prevalence of the octagonal over 
the square form for towers, etc. ; lai^ge square windows, divided into many 
lights oy inuUions and cross-bars or transoms ; tlu- extensive use of panelling 
and of the Tudor flower; and other details of the late Perpendicular style — 
and also of armorial bearings, with the very general use of brick — may be 
taken as the characteristics of the genuine Tudor style before its admixture 
with foreign details. But before the end of the reign of Henry VITI it had 
become materially altered ; the castellated form was lost, and it passed grad- 
ually into what is known as the Eliza- 
bethan style. 

In the latter part of this style all 
trace of military character was lost, 
and the Gothic. fcature.s were mixed 
with and gradually rcjilacod by Italian, 

The Grecian and Roman (jrdem were 
generally used, but were copied in an 
impure and debased manner. From 
these apparently discordant materials 
designs wen', formed which have at 
least great pictiues<iue effect to recom- 
mend them. The windows, however, 
still retained their mullions ami tran- 
soms, but they were increased in size 
in some instances (as at Hardwick) to 
such an excess that tlu; walla w'orc re- 
duced to little more than mere window 
frames. 

Indeed the buildings of this reign 
were built for pomp and pleasure, for 
banquets and pageants; and therefore 
splendid apartments, approached by 
wide and magnificent staircases, and 
above all, a gallery for dancing and 
other amusements, and which frequently extended the whole length of the 
building, were essential in a liouse of any jmtensions. The ceilings were 
ricldy and profusely ornamenUHl with flowem, foliage and arabesques, figures, 
and classic allusions. 



EnTIIASCR to GltAMMAIt ScuooL, 
Sthatkoiid-on-Avon 

(Where ShukoNpearc wiu< otlucntcd) 


On the exterior, as moats and walls for defence were no longer needed, 
the sloping ground was cut into wide ami stately terraces foi‘ promenading. 
These w'(!re generally bomidcd by massive stone balustrades and connected 
with (jach other by steps, and were ornamented with statues, vases, etc. 

The princely houses, or rat her palaces, which rose in this reign are numerous, 
many even yet remaining to attest the splendour of the reign of the Virgin 
Queen. Of these may be mentioned Burgldey, Kirby, Oxnead, etc.c 

The Elizabethan manor-hoasc is too well known to need any description. 
It is generally a plain building, with two projecting wings and a central porch. 
Tlie initial letter of Elizabeth has been held to have suggested this form. In 
its homely provision for domestic convenience, the manor-house is more com- 
pletely identified with the prevailing character of English society than the 
more gorgeous mansion. The manor-house had its hall and its buttery, its 
dining-room and its parlour, sometimes its chape;!, always its great kitchen, 
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It was surrounded with a moat; it possessed its little flower-garden. When 
the tobacco which Raleigh introduced ceased to be worth its weight in silver, 
the sinoking-roum was added. On great festival days the rich plate is brought 
out and displayed on the court-cupboard of the dining-parlour, and “it is 
merry in hall, when beards wag all.’’ 


ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 


The historian Hume,? in his desire to exhibit the reign of Elizabeth as a 
eriod of uncontrolled despotism, says: “It is remarkable that in aU the 
istorical plays of Shakespeare, where the manners and characters, and even 
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the triuisactions, of the several 
reigns are so exactly copied, then* 
is scarcely any mention of civil 
lilxjrty.” Hiillam,/' without ad- 
verting to this passage, has fur- 
nished an answer U) it: “These 
dramatic chronicles borrowed sur- 
prising liveliness and probability 
from the national cliaracter and 
form of government. A prince, 
and a courtier, and a slave, are 
the stuff on which the historical 
dramatist would have to work in 
some countTies; but (ivory class of 
free men, in the just subordina- 
tion witliout which neither human 
soci<'ty nor the stage, which should 
lx* its mirror, can be more than a 
chaos of huddled units, lay open to 
the selection of Shakesjware.” 

'fhe “ manners and characters ” 


not only of Shakespeare’s historical 

plays, but of all his other dramas, are instinct with all the vitality that Ixi-* 
longs to a state of social freedom, in which what we hold as tyranny was 
(‘xceptionaJ. The very fact which Hume alh^ges, but which must be taken 
with sonaa limitation, that in Shakespeare’s historical jdays “ there is scarcely 
any mention of civil lilx'rty,” is really a proof of the existence of such liberty. 
In our own time a French writer has recordixl that aft(*r attending a debate 
in our house of commons he observed to an English statesman that he had 
heard no assertion of the genend ])rincipl(*s of constitutional freedom. The 
answer was, “We take all that for granted.” 

We im* not about to analyse the characters of Shakespeare’s dramas to 
show that “they comjirise (’very chuss of fre(( men.” We believe of Shake- 
speare, as we believe of Chauc(*r, that neither of these givat poets could have 
existed except under a condition of .society which permitted a very large 
amount of civil liberty. Hut this is not the place to set forth any detailed 
reasons for this belief ; and W’e should scarcely have alluded to the assertion 
of Hume, except to show that he properly looked teyond courts and parlia- 
ments to discover the spirit of an age. All poetry, as all other art, must in 
a great degree be the reflection of the time in which it is produceii. 'The 
Elizabethan poetry — and esix>cially the drama — the Elizabetnan music, the 
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Elizabethan architecture, bear the most decided impress of their own time. 
The rapid and therefore imperfect view whicli we shall take of the most 
prcHninent indications of intellectual progress will be principally to exhibit 
them as characteristics of their period. 

The stormy reigns of Edward VI and of Mary were not favourable to the 
cultivation of literature. Wyatt and Surrey belonged to the time of Henry 
Vin, before the elements of religious contention had penetrated much below 
the surface of society. But when the nation canu* to be divided into two 
great opposing classes, earnest in their convictions even to the point of 
inaking martyrs or being martyrs, the sonneteer and the lyrist would have 
little chance of being heard. There were a few such poets — Vaux, Edwards, 
Hunnis — but even their pleasant songs have a tincture of seriousness. The 
poet who at the very beginning of the reign of Elizabeth struck out a richer 
vein — Thomas Sackvillc — breathes the very spirit of the gloomy five years of 
persecution and almost hopeless bigotry through which England had passed 
mto a healthier existence. There was then a long interval during which 
poetry was stnaigthening her wings for her noblest flights. 

Beginnings of Drama 

The drama was emerging from the childishncM and buffoonery of her 
first period of separation from the shows of Catholicism. The same Thomas 
Sackville, early in tlie reign of Elizabeth, produced his tragedy of Gorboduc, 



Cottage of Anne Hatuav/av, the wife of SnAKBsi’EAnE 


of which it may be sufficient to say that Sidney in liLs Defense of Poesy 
describes it as ‘‘ full of stately sixxjchcs and well-sounding phrases, climbing 
to the height of Seneca his style.” 

English dramatic poetry was not born with the courtly Sackville. It 
was struggling into life when it first .seized upon the popular mind as an 
instrument of education, and, in Heyworal’s words, “made the ignorant more 
apprehensive, taught the unlearned the knowledge of many famous histories, 
instructed such as cannot read in the discovery of all our English chronicles.” 
Roi^hly was that useful work originally done, but it was a reflection of the 
national spirit, and it produced its effect upon the national character. 

The early dramatists, if we may credit one of their eulogists, Nash, pro- 
posed great moral lessons in their repre.sentations. “ In plays, all cozenages, 
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ail cunning drifts, over^ded with outward holiness, all stratagems of wax, all 
the canker-worms that oreed on the rust of peace, are most lively anatomii^ ; 
they show the Ul-success of treason, the fail of hasty climbers, the wretched 
end of usurpers, the misery of civil dissension, and how just God is evermore 
in punishing of murder." Such passages have been again and again quoted, 
but we repeat them to show how thoroughly the English drama became 
adapted to its time, even before its palmy state. It went forth from the courtly 
direction of the master of the revels at Whitehall and Greenwich, to delight 
multitudes at the Bell Savage and the Bull. The bones of brave Talbot were 
“ new embalmed with the tears of ten thousand spectators at least.” 

It was a rude stage in which the place of action was “written in great 
letters upon an old door" ; a stage without scenes, so that “a hideous monster 
came out with fire and smoke, and then the miserable beholders are bound to 
take it (the stage) for a cave.” And yet the most elaborate mechanism, the 
most gorgeous decoration, never produced the delight which the imassisted 
action and the simple dialogue of these early plays excited. The spectators 
were in a new world. They were there to believe, and not to criticise. “ You 
shall have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe the 
sta^ to be a garden.” The thousands who paid each their pemiy did so 
believe. They gave up their imaginations to the delusion, and were taken 
out of themsinves into a higher region than that of their daily labours. 

When the transition period arrived, in which the first rude utterings of a 
mimetic life were passing into the higher art of the first race of true dramatists 
— of which race Marlowe was the undoubted head — there was extravagance in 
action and character; bombast in language; learning — ^for Marlowe, Peele, 
Greene, Lodge, Kyd, were scholars — but leaniing falsely applied; yet there 
was rem poetical power, l^hey dealt in horrors; their comedy was for the 
most part ribaldry. The drama, says Sidney, “ like an unmannerly daughter, 
showing a bad education, causeth her mother Poesy’s honesty to be called in 
question.” But the bad education of the unmannerly daughter was to lie 
greatly attributed to the exaniplc.s of the outer world in which she was born. 
She asserted her divine origin W'hen strength and refinement had become 
united, in the greater a.ssimiIation of character btdween the courtly and the 
industrious clas.ses; when rough ignorance was not held to be the necessary 
companion of martial prowc-ss, and elegance and effeminacy had ceased to be 
confounded. 

Against the growing refinement which was a natural consequence of the 
more general diffusion of wealth, the satirist, whether he belonged to the 
severe religionists or to tlie class held by them as the licentious, cfirected his 
constant invectives. There ivas a general belief that luxury, was lowering 
the national character. Harrison denounces the chimneys which had taken 
the place of the rcredos in the hall ; the feather bed and the sheets which 
had driven out the straw pallet ; the fiewter ves.sels which were splendid at 
the yeoman’s feasts, instead of the. wooden platters; the carpete and the 
tapestry, the bowl for wine, and the dozen silver spoons. 

'The town wits held the growing riches of the citizens as the spoils of usury 
and brokcry; and the lawyers who “fatted on gold” were counted the op- 
pressors of the poor. All this Is indicative of a ^at change of man- 
ners, resulting from the growing opulence of the middle classes and the wide 
increase of competition. There was a general activity of intellect; and it was 
one of the fortunate circumstances of the social condition of England, that 
there was a great national cause to fight for, which lifted men out of Ae 
selfishness of mjwonted industrial prosperity. 
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Edmund Spenser 

At such a Mriod arose the two greatest poets of that age, Spenser and 
Shakespeare. They each essentially belonged to their time. They each in 
their severid ways reflected that time. 

Spenser dealt much more largely than Shakespeare wth the events and 
characteristics of his age. In his Sfiepherd’s Calendar he is a decided church- 
reformer. In the Faerie Queene he shadows forth “ the most excellent and 
^orious person ” of Elizabeth ; and many historical personages may be traced 
m the poem. Amonrat the numerous allegorical characters we find Una, the 
true church, opposed to Duessa, the type of Romanism. But it is iiot in 
these more literal marks of the time that wc discover in Spenser the spirit of 
the time. It is not in his Mollier Huhberd's Tale, where wc find Uic Boldest 
satire against courtly corruption — justice 
sold, benefices given to the unworthy, 
nobility despised, learning little esteemed, 
the many not cared for — that we mast 
look for the general reflection in Spen- 
ser’s verse of the spirit of his age. His 
fate had been “in suing long to bide,” 
and he took a poet’s revenge for the 
neglect. It is ui the general elevation 
of die tone of tli<> Faerie Queene_ and of 
tlic other poems of his matured yetu-s, 
that we may appreciate the moral and 
intellectual ta.stes of the educated classes 
of Elizabeth’s latter pi'riod. 

Unquestionably the poet, by his 
creative power, may in some _degree 
shape the character of an age, instead 
of being its mirror; but in the relations 
of a great writer to his readers there is 
a mutual action, each inspiring the 
other. The tone of SFienser’s poetry 
must at any rate have been in aci-ord- 
aucc with the mental condit ion of those, 
willi whom the Faerie Queene became 
at once tlie most popular of all b(K)k.s. 

It ceased to be popular after two generations had passed away, and the 
Rochesters and Sedlcys weie the great literary stars. 

The heroic ago to wliich Sfxmser Ixdonged was then over. “Fierce wars 
and faithful loves” had become objects of ridicule. The type of female per- 
fection was not “heavenly Una, with her inilk-wiiite lamb,” but Mistress Nelly 
in the side-box. “The goodly golden chain of cliivalry ” was utterly worthless 
compared with the price paid for Dunkirk. Such were the difterences of 
morals and intellect Ixaween KMX) and 1670. Spenser was the most popular 
of jMiete while, the ideal of chivalry still lingered in the jwriod that had pro- 
duced Sidney, and Essex, and Raleigh, and Grenville — when the rough Devon- 
.shire captains fought the Spaniard.s with an entluisijistic braveny and endur- 
ance that the Orlandos and the Red Cross Knights of Ariosto and Spenser 
could not excel. The great laureate’s popularity was gone when the Dutch 
sailed up the Medway; for the sjnrit of the Elizabethan “golden time” was 
gone. 
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William Shakeapeare 

The age of Elizabeth may pre-cminentljr claim the distinction of having 
called up a great native literature. The national mind had already put forth 
many blossoms of poetry, and in the instance of Chaucer the early fnut was 
of the richest flavour. But in the latter part of Elizabe^’s reim England 
had a true garden of the Hesperid&s. It has been most justly observe by 
Macaulay^ uiat “ in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI, a person who 
did not read French or Latin could read nothing or next to nothing.” Hence 
the learned education of the ladies of that period. 

The same writer asks, “ Over what traj^y could Lady Jane Grey have 
wept, over what comedy could she have smiled, if the ancient dramatists had 

not been in her library?” Lady Jane 
Grey meekly laid her head upon the 
block m 1 5M. Had she lived fifty years 
longer she would have had in her library 
all Shakespeare’s historical plays, except 
King John and King Henry VIII; slie 
would have had Romeo and Juliet, Love’s 
Labour's Lost, The Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer Night’s Drea m, Much Ado 
about Nothing, The Merry Wives of 
Wiivdsor, Hamlet — for all these were 
printed before that period. She might 
have sticn all these acted ; and she might 
also have seen A-i You Like It, JuVs 
Well that Ends Wdl, The Two Goitlemen 
of Verona, Twelfth Night, and Othello. 

Her pure and truly religious nature 
would not have shrunk from the perusiil 
of these works, wliich might worthily 
stand by the side of her Terence and 
her Sophocles in point of genius, and 
have a far highfrr claim upon her admi- 
ration. For they were imbued, not 
with the lifeless imitation of heathen 
antiquity, but with the real vitality of 
the Christian era in which they were produced; witlr all the intellectual 
freedom whicli ospecially distinguishal that era from the past ages of Chris- 
tianity. The deities of the old mythology might linger in the pageants of the 
court ; but the inspiration of these creations of the popular dramatist was 
derived from tlie pure faith for which the lady Jane died. 

From no other source of high thought could have originated the exquisite 
creations of female loveliness which Shakespeare and Spenser equally pre- 
sented. Some portion of what was tender and graceful in the Catholic wor- 
ship of “ Our L^y ” pa&sed into the sober homage involuntarily paid to the 
perfectness of woman by the two great Protestant poets. 

In Shakespeare was especially present a more elevated spirit of charity 
than belonged to the government of his times, although his toleration must 
have abided to a great extent amon^t a people that had many common ties 
of brotherhood whatever were their differences of creed. Hence the patriotism 
of Shakespeare — a considerate patriotism founded upon that nationdity by 
which he is held “ to have been most connected with ordinary men.” But 
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Shakespeare lived in an when nationality was an exceeding great virtue, 
which alone enabled Englimd, in a spirit of union, to stand up ^inst the 
gigantic power which sought her conquest through her religious divisions. All 
around tne dramatist, and reflected by him in a thousand hues of “many- 
coloured life,” were those mixed elements of society, out of whose very differ- 
ences results the unity of a prosperous nation. There was a great industrious 
class standing between the noble and the peasant, running over with indi- 
vidual originality of character, and infusing their spirit into the sovereign,, 
the statesman, and the soldier. Tlio gtmtlcmen of Shakespeare are distinct 
from those of any other poet in their manly frankness; and the same quality 
of straightforward independence may be traced in his yeomen and his peasants. 
His clowns even arc the representatives of the national humour which itself 
was a gi’owth of the national fi-eedom. There was a select lettered class, 
who, having shaken otf the trammels of the scholastic philosophy, were ex- 
ploring the deptlis of .science and laying the foundations of accurate reasoning. 

Sliakespeare stood between the imw world of bold speculation that was 
opening upon him, and the world of submission to authority that was passing 
away. Thus, whilst he lingerc amicLst the .simplicity and oven the tradi- 
tionary superstitions of the multitude with evident delight — calls up their 
('Ives and their witcluis and their ghosts, but in no vulgar shapes — he asserts 
his claim to tak(^ rank with the most elevated of tlic world’s thinkers in the 
investigation of tlu^ hardest probhans of man’s nature. 

Such ai’e a few of the relations hi which the art of Shakespeare stood to the 
fieriod in whicli h<! lived; and although it ha.s Ixion truly said, “he was not for 
an age, but for all time,” we hold that ho could not have been produced 
nxc(fpt in thjit age and in th<( country of which he has become the highest glory. 
There must have Isien a marvellous influence of the social state working 
UfKin the highest genius, to have called forth those draniiis for the people, 
which, having their birth in a yeoman’s house at Stratford, “show, sustain, 
and nourish all the world.” 


ijj/ric Poets 

Tlie lyrical poetry of the Elizabethan time was chiefly written to be married 
to music. As Shakespeare’s drama was drama to be acted, so his songs were 
songs to be sung. 'Their gract!, their simplicity, their vuri(?ty of measure, 
were qualities which an; found in the l)Tical po(UJis of Marlowe, Greene, Lodge, 
Raleigh, Breton, Drayton, and others ](«« known to fame, wlio contributed 
to the delight of many a tranquil evening in the .scjuirc’s pleasure garden 
and by the citizeu’.s , sea-coal fire.sido, whezt^ Ahjrley’s Airs, and other popular 
collections, were as familiarly known as Moore’, s Melodies in our own day. 

It was not that the musical tiiste of England was first developed in this 
period, but that it had spread from the court to the p(^ople, There was a 
greater diffusion of wcaltli, and therefore more lei.sure for the cultivation of 
the elegancies of life. Property was secure. 'The days of feudal tyranny were 
past. The whole aspect of the country was uecnssarily changed. If we open 
the county histories of this period wc find an enumeration of “principal 
manor-houses,” which shows how completely the English gentleman of mod- 
erate fortune had in every parish taken the place of the baron or the abbot, 
who were once the sole proprietors of vast districts. A poet of the period 
has noticed this change in his description of rural scenery. 


“Here on sonic mount a lioasc of pleasure vantod 
Where once the warring cannon luul been planted.' 
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These lines are from the Britannia’s Pastorals of William Browne, whose 
]K)eins, unequal as they are, contain many exquisite descriptions of country life. 

But nearly all the poetiy of this age shows how thorougl^ the realities of 
that l^e had become famUiar to the imaginative mind. The second-hand 
images with which town poets make their rural descriptions wearisome are 
not foiuid in the Elizabethan poets. The commonest objects of nature uni- 
formly present their poetical aspects in Shakespeare, as they did in Chaucer. 
The perpetual freshness and variety of creation were seen by the.se great 
masters with that rapid power of observation which belongs to genius. But 
the minor poets of the end of the .sixteenth centui^ evidently studied rural 
scenery with that feeling of the picturesque which is always a late growth of 
individual or national cultivation. 

The country, to the educated proprietor of the soil, had become something 
more than the source of his revenue. His .ancestral trees had now for him a 
higher interest than to furnish logs for his hall-fire. His garden W’as no longer 
a mere place for growing kail and pot-herbs : it was to have choice flowers 
.and shady seats ; tlic stately terrace and the gnen walk ; the fomitain and tlie 
vase. The poets reflect the prevailing taste. They make their posies of the 
peony and the pink, the rose and the columbine. They go with the huntsman 
to the field, and with the angler to tlie river. They are found nutting with 
the village boys, and they gather strawberries in the woods. They sit with 
the lady of the May in her bower, and quaff the brown ale at the haiwest- 
home. The country has become tlie seat of pleasant llioughts; and the poets 
are there to aid their influences. 

The reign of Elizabeth, which witnessed such an outburst of native liter- 
ature, had not neglected tliat cultivation of ancient learning upon whicli sound 
literature and correct taste must in a great degree be liiiilt. New colleges had 
been founded at Oxford and Cambridge. Elizabeth had also founded Trinity 
College, Dublin. James VT had erected the university of Edinburgh, in addi- 
tion to the Scottish academical institution.s, and Marischal Collegt^, Aberdeen, 
waa built in his reign. To the London grammar schools of St. Paulis and 
Christ church had been added Westminster school by the queen, and Mer- 
chant Taylors' school by the great city company of that name. The granunar 
schools were essentially the .schools of the jTcople; and it is a sufficient praise 
of Elizabeth’s new foundation of Westminster to .say that Uxmden there 
taught and that Jonson there learned./ 
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rNDER no other dynasty in the world have large national 
changes de|iended so coiimletely on the j^rsonol ideas of momirchs 
us in England tinder tlie 'rndom. But now tiic cnerftetic Tudor line 
had vanished from tlic throne. By riglit of inheritance, another 
family ascended, wliose origins and n.ssi>i'iations were in Scotland, 
the crown of whicti it now uiiitial to that of England.— Von Rankk.I> 

En^gland apiK'arod us despotic u couuliy ut tho dcuth of Elizabeth as 
any in Eurojtc, and it was only liy the concarrt'iieo of two cireiiinstunwss that 
it did not lose its libci ties altogether. The first of these was that the wiliest 
anfl most ambitious of her kings had no standing army. When a monarch 
has the interest of a .superstitious priesthood and the ignorance of the mul- 
titude in Ills favour, he needs only a miliuiry force to strike out the last spark 
of freedom. AVhen Henry VII, tlierefore, had broken the nobility and gamed 
the church, and quieted the people, there would havr* Ixien no power sible to 
o])po.se him if ho had had a soldiery in his pay ; as it was, ho had to trust to 
tlie national force — the archers of the different parishes and men raised for a 
limited time. The English army was a militia, ollieereil by the gentry of tl^e 
land; so Henry VII and his imperious .son hud not the ineaTis of consolidating 
the tyrannic i)ower which circumstances enabled them to ('xerci,se for a time. 

The other circumstance was the very strange one* that the degradation 
of the house of commons tempted the first 'rudors to use it as an ostensible 
in.stnuuent of tlu'ir authority, till tlie peojile, who were not aware of the 
personal baseness and subserviency of their repri'scuitatives, seeing every great 
event attributed to parliament, liigaii to bt'lievo that it was niightier than 
the king. They saw a church overthrown, and another church established; 
a queen divorced, and another cxecuUal ; Mary declared illegitimate, and tlie 
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kingdom left to the disposal of the sovereim, all bjr act of parliament; imd 
there was no limit to their confidence in these magic words. The crawling 
sycophants who sat on the packed benches of the commons began to be 
uivestetl with a part of the majesty which the policy of the kings had thrown 
over the assembly to cloak their own designs; and towards the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the belief in the dignity of parliament had seized even on some 
of the members, and they reasoned, remonstrated, accused, and finally made 
terms, as if they had in reality some of t.he influeiuie wliieli had belonged to 
them in the times of the Plantageiiets. Nothing, however, would persuade 
the new race of kings that parliatnent was aiiythiiig but a collection of their 
clerks and serv’ants ; and all through the next two reigns the point in dispute 
was the usurped, but constiintly exerted, supremacy of the crown, and the 
Uieoretical, but long disused, supremacy of parliament. 

Fortunately for the parliament, the represenUitive of absolute monarchy, 
who now jjrescnted himself in the p(*rson of James, was not rendered very 
dangerous by his vigour of mind or body. Even the country he came from 
detracted from his ijoinilarity ; for the long wars between the realms had made 
Scotland a disagreeable sound in English ears. The people were considered 
barlmrous, and their land a desert. A flight of locasts was looked upon as a 
similar infliction to an ineii7-sion of the hungr}' Sects, whether as friends or 
hx*s. Tlie bch.aviour of .Tames, since his accession to liis native throne, had 
not raised his reputation for courage or plain dealing; and reports must have 
been already wichdy sj)read of his garrulity, selfishness, jjedantry, and awk- 
wardness, which made him a very unfit, president of the most accomplished, 
leametl, and high-spii-ited court, in Christendom. A courtier like Sir Walter 
Raleigh, hearing an argument of Bacon in the morning and a play of Shake- 
speare in the awmoon, could have! had little appetite for the laborious and 
jocular platitu(U*s of the S<tlomon of the north. Vet with all the advantages 
of an undisputed right, and Iwiriug with him the prosjx'ct not only of [X'ace, 
but^union, between the two jjcoiJes who inhabited the i,sland, the gi-eat-grandson 
of Margaret of hhighuid took peaecabh* j)ossr-s.sioii of the throne of tlie J’lan- 
tagenetsandTudoi's. It was taking tlu'jx'ojJcbaek to the olden time, of which 
every new generation <‘nl(!iTaiiis siurh a fond ic'collection, when they saw in 
the son of the iKiauleous Mary — rejtrescmlative in tlio third degree of Henr}' 
VII and Elizalxdh of — a hlending once more of the white and red 

luses, .and never wei-e king and nation more jdeasod at the ])arts they were to 
play. Ilis journey fiom ilio north was a jKa’petual triumph. Arches coveivd 
the streets, and orations exhausted the elofiuence of mayors; and his speeches 
in reply transcAjiidcfl their understanding. He ate, and dimik, and spouted 
Latin, and made jjoems in a manner never iieard of Ixifore ; he also made knights 
on all occasions. 

But the habits and temper of the new king came out in more disagi’ceablc 
colours in the course of the same journey. Gentlemen, accustomed to the 
stately cavalcades of Filizalx'th, and even her affected and grandiose style of 
walking, were at first sistonislied to see a little fat personage, with large and 
wandering eyes; a Imtinet cast by chaneo ui)on his head, and sticking on as 
it best could ; his logs loo thin for his weight ; Ijis clothes so thickly padded out 
to resist a dagger-stroke, of wliieh he was in continual dread, that ho looked 
more like a vast seal than a man; a fl.ahby, foolish mouth, widened for the 
freer extrusion of remarkably broad Scotch — and iill these sunnounting a 
horse saddled after the manner of an ann-chair, witli appliances for the rider's 
support, in spite of which his majesty not imfrequently managed to tumble 
most ungracefvilly to the ground; and before the courtly n^les who had 
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met him at the borders had time to be reconciled to his appearance, he gave 
them a specimen of his r^ard for law which was of evil omen for nis future 
conduct. At Newark-upon-Trent a pickpocket was detected in the act, and, 
without waiting for jud^ or jury, tne king directed a royal warrant to the 
recorder to hang the man without delay, and the culprit was suspended at 
once. Completing his first impression by ^e coarse and contemptuous manner 
in which he spoke of his great predecessor, whose death had silenced all recent 
cavils and only recalled the triumphs and glories of her reign, he showed his 
disregard of her example — in guarding the honour of the English peerage only 
for the most deserving and celebrated of her subjects — by lavishing titles on 
dozens at a time, including in the list his hungry and grasping followers, who 
had shown no quality except the attachment to their native sovereign, which 
made them forsake the wilderness of their patrimonial domains for the rich 
estates with which they were presented in the different shires of England.* 

He now began to govern. He was an advocate for peace at any price, 
particularly if the price was to be paid into his exchequer; and as England 
had been a great support to the Netherlands in their noble insurrection against 
Philip, and James thought no insurrection justifiable on any provocation, 
both parties were encouraged to approach him. Henry IV of France and the 
Hollanders sent over to reiiuest his continued aid, and bribed in a very hand- 
some maimer to olitaiu their end. Philip III, however, had not tlie dogged 
oKstinacy of his father, and sent over an ambassador to patch up an agreement 
between him and his revolted subjects, under the mediation of James, and in 
a few months the king looked with pride on the motto he had chosen for the 
royal arms, " Blessed are the Peacemakers." The independence of the Prov- 
inces was virtually acknowletlged, and Spain continued the downward couise 
which threw her helpless at the feet of the blood-stained Inquisition, denuded 
her realm of the vigour and genius of the Moors and Hebrews and the spirit 
and enterprise of the Dutch, leaving her the impotent victim of ignorance and 
pride. But affairs were not so peaceful at home. James had been so dis- 
gusted by the aggressive insolence of the Presbyterian leaders in his old 
dominion, that he had held out hopes to the Catholics of a leaning to their 
cause. On finding, however, that the Jinglish church, though as much opposed 
as himself to the levelling and republican tendencies of Geneva, was equally 
hostile to the doctrines of Rome, he gave public marks of his adhesion to the 
strongest side, and issued edicts against all manner of dksenters, whether 
Calvinist or papist. Toleration was formally disavowed, and an internecine 
Avar seemed impending. 

Puritans and Catholics joined in a plot to get ejuit of the present order 
in church and stale, each sect determining to exterminate! the other when 
their common enemy Avas overthi'own. The king Avas to be seized, the govern- 
ment altered, and freedom of conscience proclaimed.® 

The coronation had taken place on the 25th of July, amidst the gloom 
and consternation of the jicople of London, for the plague was making the 
most fearful ravages in the city. The sight of the pageant w'as confined to 
the nobility and the court. On this account, as alleged, a parliament was not 
summoned, according to the usual course upon the accession of a new sovereign. 

P “ I bear our new kinp," writes Harinjrion,* “ linth hnnprd one man before he waa 
tried; ’tis strangely done; now if the wind hlowetli thus, why may not a man be tried before 
be hath offended?” But James’ notion of kingly n-wartls was as absurd as bis notion of 
kinglv punishments. During bis journey of thirty-two days from Edinburgh to London, he 
lowered the honour of knighthood on two hundred and thirty-seven gentienien who were 
presented to him. Elizabetli bestowed sueli honours sparingly upon her statesmen and 
soldiers. James made llie noblest title of the old chivalry ridieulous. — KNioHT.d] 
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THE “main” and the “bYE” PLOTS 

At the death of Elizabeth the rivalry which had sprung up between Robert 
Cecil and Raleigh was to have its triumph in the confirmed favour of James 
to the minister with whom he had for some time been in secret communication. 
'Oie wily secretary of state was far too strong for the bold captain of the guard. 
Raleigh was deprived of his offices, and vHthin a few months was under a 
charge of high treason. Hume, in a very brief relation of " the discovery of 
a conspiracy to subvert the government, and to fix on the throne Arabella 
Stuart, a near rcilation of the king by the family of Lennox, and descended 
equally from Heniy \'I1,” mixes up the accounts of two alleged conspiracies. 
He says Roman ( latholic priests ; Lord Grey, a Puritan ; Lord Cobham, a profli- 
pt(! man; and RiUeigh, a freethinker, were engaged in "a conspiracy”; and 
he asks, " What ccnaent could unite men of such discordant principles in ,so 
dangerous a combination?” Tiie Roman Catholic conspiracy was wholly 
differcuit from that in which Raleigh, C-obhatn, and Grey were accused of 
engaging, and was known as "the Irciuson of the priests,” or the "Bye” [or 
the Surprise.] — the cant word by which it was designated upon the trials of 
the accused. Its object was to sc'ize the person of the king. The other treason 
was known as tlic “Main,” ami its purpo.s(‘a were .so ill-defined that, half a 
century afterwards, it was descril)ed by Rushworthif as “a dark kind of 
treason”; the aiathor of the Hixtnrieal Collections adding, “in his time the veil 
still resUid upon it.” Subsequent investigations have not withdrawn tlic veil. 

Cobham, a very weak man, though posscased of great pow'cr from his posi- 
tion, had taken part witii Raleigh in his jeaIou.sy of the earl of Essex; and 
James, who considered that Easex had boon sacrificed through his anxiety 
to promote that claim to tlie succeasion which Elizabeth did not recognise, 
held them both in great dislike. Cecil, who was equally united with them in 
jealoasy of Essex, liad jiropitiated the. king of ScotUmd, and to him was 
confided the cliief i)o\ver of the government when James came to the English 
throne. There is little in the.s<; alleged treasons that deserves any minute' 
relation, except they involve the trial and conviction of one of the most 
remarkable men in the history of the country. The mind of Raleigh never 
w^ cxliibited in a more heroic attitude than in his conduct on this memorable 
trial. On the 17th of November, 1C03, a special commission Wfvs held at Win- 
chester, the plague then raging in Ijondon ami other parts. Sir Walter Raleigh 
had been indicted on the jjre'dous 2t6t of August upon a charge of high 
treason ; the overt acts alleged being that he had conferred with Lord Cobliam 
a.s to advancing Arabella Stuart to the crown of England, dispossessing the 
king : and that it was arranged that Lord Cobham should go to the king of 
Spam and the archduke of Austria, to obtain six hundred thoasand crowms 
for the support of Aralx'lla's title. Raleigh pleaded not guilty. 

The conduct of the attorney-genend upon tills trial was such as made 
even Ci'cil ri'inonstrate against his unfairness. Coke’s bnitality to the prisoner 
remains ns a perjietual warning to the bar and the bench, that if the char- 
acter of the gentleman is ('ver publicly dissociated from that of the lawyer 
in the administration of justice, the greatest learning, the most elevatt'd rank 
will not save the trickster or the bully from the contempt of his own genera- 
tion and of future times. Coke began by declaring that the treason of Raleigh 
was "the treason of the Main, the others were the Bye,” and then went on 
to_ mix him up with botli treasons. “I pray you, gentlemen of the jury,” 
said Raleigh, “ remember I sun not chargeo with the Bye, which was the 
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treason of the i^ests.” To this quiet observation Coke replied: “You are 
not; but your lordships will sec that all tliese treasons, though they consisted 
of several points, closed in togeUier, like Samson’s foxes, which were joined 
in the tails; though their heads were severed.” 

Let pursue this dialogue a little further. Coke went on, again travelling 
far o]i»t of the indictment, to associate Raleigh with every charge against other 
cop:<pirators of whose proceedings it is manifest that he knew nothing. “ To 
what end do you speak all this?” said the prisoner. "I will prove you to 
be the most notorious traitor that ever came to the bar,” rejoined Coke. 
“ Thou art a monster. Thou lia.st an English face but a Spanish heart. ” Coke 
then proceeded with a recital of his charges against Cobham. “If my lord 
Cobham be a traitor, what is that to me?” said Raleigh. Then the great 
lawyer replied, “All that he did was by thy in-stigation, thou viper, for I thou 
thee, thou traitor !”* When Coke came to the words about “destroying the 
king and his cubs,” which rested ujion a declaration of one of the priests of 
what the Jesuits intended, Raleigh lost patience for a moment, and exclaimed, 
“0 barbarous! Do you bring th(% words of tliese hellish spiders against me?” 
Coke retorted, “Tliou art thy.self a spider of hell.” Such were the flowers 
of rhetoric with which the attorney-general of that day sustained the dignity 
of English justice. 

The charge against Raleigh recited solely upon the accusation of Lord 
Cobham, of which a contemporary letter-writer says it “was no more to be 
weighed than the barking of a dog.” Raleigh demanded that Cobham should 
he confronted with him. He contended that by the law of treasons two 
witnesses were necessary to conviction. His cloquenco was unavailing. He 
was found piilty and sentenced to death. The opinion of after times is ex- 
pressed by Hallain :* “ His conviction was obtained on the single deposition 
of Lord Cobham, an accomplice, a prisoner, not examined in court, ancl known 
to have already retracted his accusation. Such a verdict was thought con- 
trary to law, even in that age of ready convictions.” Raleigh’s contem- 
poraries felt that liis conviction W'as most unjust. Raleigh was unpopular, 
for he was proud; but his trial produced a complete change in the general 
feeling. One who was jiresent at Winchester affirmed “ that whereas wlien he 
saw him first he was so led with the common hatred that he would have gone 
a hundred miles to sec him liangcd, he would, ere he parted, have gone a 
thousand to save his life.” The priests and Brooke were found guilty 
of the “Bye” jilot, and were exeiailed. Cobham, Orey, and Markham were 
found guilty, and were brought upon the scaffold to ilie.'t 

The strange.st and mo.st heartless treatment of prisoners which has ever 
occurred in English annals took place on thi.s occasion. Raleigh was placed 
at his window in the Tower, which commanded a view of the scaffold. It 
was Friday morning, and he was to die on the following Monday. First he 
saw George Markham, one of his confederates, led up to the block, and when 
preparations had been made for his death, he was led away again, and tlicrc 
was silent expectation in the crowd for an hour or two. Lord Grey then 
made his appearance, .and sustained the character for manly self-command 
he had won at the trial. He prayed, and said fart'well to his friends; and 
when thus the bittenie.ss of deal.li was past, and Iki was about to lay his lieail 
upon till! block, a inoveinont took place among llu* spectators, and be also 

[' If RuleiRh’s trial is reniarkalila for tlic diatiiict enuiifiation 1)v tlic judges of tlie ImrRh 
principles which were then in repute anionpit Wyeis, it is eiiually wortliy of memory, as 
giving tlie first signal of tlie reaction wliieli troin fiiat inouienl steadily set in in favour of the 
rights of individuals against the stale.— ( iAIiiiivku.iJ 
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was away. Lastly, Lord Oobham was brou^t forth, and with brazen 
audacity, which could only arrae from a knowlec^ of what was to happen,* 
reiterated his accusations of Raleigh and his friends, and affected to seal the 
faith of his words with his blood. But again the crowd was moved, and 
Markham and Grey were brought back. Face to face they gazed on each 
other, each surprised to find the other alive. Shouts now rent the air; hats 
were thrown up, and joyous acclamations sounded from the hill and were 
echoed all through the city, for a messenger had appeared with tiie royal 
mercy, and the shameless cruelty of playing with men's feelings in such avuul 
circumstances was lost in the delight at their deliverance; from which we 
may conclude that very few jicople b«lievod in the plot. Raleigh was re- 
prieved along with the others, but old enmity rankled in James’ heart, for 
the interest of Raleigh had Ixien employed against him when he used to be 
knocking humbly as a poor kinsman at Elizabeth’s door. It was a reprieve, 
and not a pardon.* 

Raleigh’s twelve y<‘ars of imprisonment were not spent in vain repining. 
In his prison chamlior he wrote his History of the World — a noble book, worthy 
of the inan ajid of the (lay.s in which he hati glorioasly lived ; full of poetry and 
high philosophy, and in its solemn recognitions of the “power, light, virtue, 
wisdom, and goodne.ss’’ of (he “Omnipotent Cause’’ and “Almighty Mover,” 
furnishing the Ix'st answer to the scurrility of the attorney-general, who called 
him “damnable alheist,” and of the chief justice who, in sentencing him, said, 
“You have bcfcn taxcnl by the Avorld, Sir Walter Raleigh, with holding hea- 
thenish, atheistical, and profaiu; o[)inions, which 1 list not to repeat, because 
Christian care cannot endure to hoar th(!m ; but the authors and maintainers 
of such opuiions cannot be suffered to live in any Christian commonwealth.”*^ 


TUB n.xMn'ON ronnr conperenck 

When James w.as on liis way to London the Puritan clergy had presented 
their Millenary petition,^ praying for reformation in the church, 'fhey 
desired that the sign of the cross should not be made in baptism, or that rite 
be administered hy women; that the ring lx* disu.sed in marriage; that con- 
firmation be abolished ; that the clergy no longer wear the cap and surplice, nor 
t<*ach the jwople to bow* at the name of Jesus; that the service be curtailed, and 
the Apocrypha be no more reatl as j)art of it; that church music be refonned; 
that the Lord’s Day be not profaned, nor the observation of other holidays 
enjoined. They also praycul that none but able men should be ordained, 
and that they should be obliged to reside on their cures ; tliat bishops should 
not hold livings in commendam ; that men should not be excommunicated for 
small raattere, etc. The two universities forthwith set forth violent declara- 
tions gainst the petitioners, and in favour of the present state of the church. 
The king, having Ix'en brought up in the kirk of Scotland, which rejected all 
that was complained of, could not wdth decency slight (he petition. He there- 
fore issued (Octofwr 24th) a proclamation for a conference between the two 
parties to bo held in his own presence at Hampton Court. 


P Gardiner,! however, thinks tliat James ?nay liave mcrclv desired to know what their 
last confessions would be without putting them to dejith.! 

>»rn ’ ^ called, ufl it was to have been signed by one thousand (miHe'l clergymen. fOnly 
7.>0 preachers assented to it. .As Gardiner; points out, there seem to have bJicn no signa- 
turw3 at all.] ^ 
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The conference commenced on the 14th of January, 1604. On the side 
of the church appeared the primate Whitgift, Bancroft, bishop of London, 
seven other prelates, and eight dignitaries; the Puritans were represented 
by Reynolds and three others, who had been selected by the king himself. 
The first day the Puritans were not admitted, and the king made a speech, in 
which he expressed his joy that “ he was now come into the promised land ; 
that he sat among grave and reverend men, and was not a king, as formerly, 
without state, nor in a place wliere beardless boys would brave him to his face.”* 
He assured them that he <li(l not propose any innovation, but that he only 
desired to remove .such di.sor(lers jus might npiiear. The amendments which 
he proposed were adojited without hesitation, and next day (16th) the Puri- 
tans were admitted, and the king reiiuirad them to state their objections. 

To each of tlu'ii' arguments Jame.s himself rejdied. At length, when R(iy- 
nohLs mado'j)roi)osals for holding .OHstanWies of the ehirgy, and referring cases 
thence to the dioe,e.san synod, the king h»st his temper, lie told them, as was 
the truth, that they w('re aiming at a Scottish presbytery, “which,” said ho, 
“agrees with monarcliy as well as God and the devil. Tlien Jack and Tom 
and Will and Dick shall meet, ami at their jdeiisure eensuiti both me and my 
council. Th(‘refor(‘, j)ra.y slay one .stwen years before yon deniantl that of 
me; and if then you find me pursy .and fat, and my \vind)jipe stuffed, T will 
jM'iliaiJs liearkeii to yon : for let th.at government up, and I am sure I shall 
1)0 kei)t in breath.” Then turning to the bishops, and putting his hand to his 
liat, he .said, “My lords, 1 may thank you that tlu'se Puritans plead for my 
supremacy ; for, if once you are out ami they in place, I know what will become 
of rny supremacy: for, no bisiiop, no king.” He then asked Reynolds if ho 
had anj'thijig inrirc to say: but that divine, finding the cause prejudged, 
declined to proceed. “If this b(' all your party have to say,” said the king, 
rising, “1 will make them conform themselves, or else hurry them out of this 
land, or do worse.” 

The prelates were overjoyed at. the liehaviour of the king. Whitgift pro- 
tested that he had .s))oken from tlie spirit of God. Bancroft exclaimed, “I 
protest my iieart nielt.eth with joy, tliat Almighty God, of his singular mercy, 
has given us a king as since (hri.st’s time, hath not been.” The chancellor 
.said lie “had -never semi the king ami ])riest .so fully united in one person.” 
Next day the Puritans rveri' calhsl in to hear the alterations made in the 
l)rayer-book. Their entreaties for imliilgeiice to .some men of tender con- 
sciences only c-xcifed anger; the conference thus terminaU'd, and on the 5th of 
March a jiroclamation was i.ssut'd enjoining strict, conformity.® 

Persecution now began, whicli, e.xcept. in the absence of fire and rope, was 
as fierct* as bloody Mary’s. Spies wormed their way into conventicles and 
prayer-meetings; preachers without a licen.se were tlirowui into prison; three 
liundred rectore and vicars w'ere turneii out of their livings; fines and dun- 
geons were the fate of all who re.sisted the law ; and already the arvful lessons 
of the 01(1 Testament were (mimed over with ominous admiration. Men 
driven from house and home, d(>.spi.sed anrl insulted by persons whom they 
considered worse than heathens or idolaters, found consolation in the denun- 
ciations of evil-doers and th(> j)romi.s(>s of revengi* held forth to the people of 
God. Samuel was a Puritan divine, .and Agag liviid at Whitehall. 

Having thus embroiled bimself with one of the orders of the state, James 
next showed his arbitrary spirit in his treatment of parliament [assembled 
March 19th, 1604]. His powerful jirralecossors had shown great skill in their 

' AlUidinj! to thn nirt^ia^s whicli Ik' had exporicnend from some hot-headed young minis- 
ters in Scotland, of whicli various instances are on record. 
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management of the popular assembly. They treated it with respect, and 
increased its apparent influence in order to turn it to their own advantage. If 
Elizabeth interfered at an election, it was secretly ; if there was any bribeiy 
or intimidation, it was denied with (he same affectation of abhorrence as at 
the present time; but James published a proclamation telling his people what 
sort of men to return. If any person was nominated contrary to Iiis instruc- 
tions, the borough was to be fined and the member sent to gaol. Parliament 
deserved a good deal of contempt for its remissness of late yeara, but this was 
too much. The pride of city and comity revolted against this dictation, and 
Puritans aiul Presbyterians were returned in great numbers. Tlie first session 
was passed in disputes. Tlie king made no secret of his lielief in his own 
perfect supremacy over lords and commons. The commons, unaccustomed 
to such language from sovenagns they had fvtxml and respected, assumed at 
last the duty of champions of the nation. “ Your majesty would bo misin- 
fonned,” they said, “if any man .should ileliver that the kings of England 
have any .‘ibsolute power in themselves eitlier to alter religion, or make 
any laws concerning the same, otherwise than, as in temporal causes, by 
consent of parliament.” 

The laws against the (latholics were not in l,he slightest degree relaxed 
during tho.se destructive onslaughts on the I’uritiins. The church, which 
had been originally s(!t, apart as a neutral groimd, was now a strong-walled 
batU'iy firing against both. The <*i.s.sault. Ix'came more furious as the can- 
nonade was more f atal, and at last the patience of lJi(' papists could stand no 
more.« 


rEUSECUTIONH OE TIIK tlATIlOLU'S, AM) THE GUNl’OWDKB TLOT 

The Puritans in their discontent had accused the king of papistry. lie 
pereecuteil, they saitl, (h<‘ disciples, while he favounid th(> enemies of tlie gosiiel. 
James hastened to rescue himself from the charge. Anotlier proclaiiiatioii 
was published February 22rid, 1004, enjoining the banishment of all Catholic 
iiilssioiiaries; regulations wen* adopU'd for the discovery and presentment of 
recusants; and onlcrs were sent to the maglstrnte.s to pill, tlie penal laws into 
immediate execution. Tie even deemed it expeilicnt to di-liver his senlimcnls 
in the Star Chamlx'r, to declare his detestation of jiaiiistry, and to repeat 
his wish that none of liis children might succeed him if they were ever to 
depart from (he e.s(ablisiied church. These jiroceedings afioi’ded some con- 
solation. If one ojK'iiing Avere elo.sed, another wixs offered to the exertions of 
the zealots. If (hey were' not .suffered to j)urge the church from the dregs of 
suiierstition, (hey might still advance the glory of God by hunting down the 
idolatrous papist. 

The (•xc'eutioii of the fietial laws enabled the king by an ingenious comment 
to derive considerable profit, from his past foiT«iaraiice. It was pretended 
that he had never forgiven the penalties of recusancy; lui had merely for- 
bidden them to 1 x 1 exacted for a time, in the hope that this indulgence would 
lead to conformity; liut his expectations had been deeoivc'd; llio obstinacy 
of the Catholics had grown with the lenity of llu' sovereign; and as they were 
unworthy of furtlier favour, they .should now be loft, to tlie sevoritj' of the 
law. To their dismay the legal fine of .£20 pc'r lunar month was jigain 
demanded, and not, only for the time to nonifs but for the avJioIc period of the 
suspension ; a (kuiuuid whicli, by crowding thirteen sejiarate pajTiients into 
one of £2fKl, exhausted the whole annual income of men in respectable but 
moderate eircunistances. Nor was this all. By law, the least default in these 
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payments subjected the recusant to the forfeiture of all his goods an(j chattels, 
and of two-thirds of his lands, tenements, hereditaments, farms, and leases. 
All the cattle on the lands of the delinquent, his household furniture, and his 
wearing apparel were seized and sold ; and if on some pretext or otlier he was 
not thrown into prison, he found hirauself and famih left without a change of 
apparel or a bed to lie upon. 

Tht! simis thus extorted from the sufferers formed, most opportunely for 
James, a fund, out of which ho could relieve himself from the claims and 
clamours of the needy Scotsmen who hatl pursued him from their own country, 
and now importuned him for a share in the good things of the land of promise. 
Of the moneys thus extorted, a considerable portion was known to be appro- 
priated to these adventurers. Nor was this appropriation thought of itself 
a small grievance at a time when the jealousies between the two nations had 
grown to a height of which we can form 
but. a very inadequate notion at the 
present day. The sufferers bithwly 
complained that they were reduced to 
Ix'ggary for the support of a crowd of 
foreign beggars ; that tlie hast rc'innant 
of their property Wiis wrung from them 
to .satisfy the i-ai)acity of the Scottish 
harpi('s that followed the court. But 
th(‘y complained in vain. 

Among the suffewens wa.s Robert 
Catesljy, descended from an ancient and 
o]nilent family. Ilis fatlu'r, Sir William 
(latesby, more than once had Iw'en 
imprisoned for recusancy. Together 
with .several of his frieiuls the soil had 
joined the earl of Essex, ami in the 
ill-directed attempt of that nobleman 
w.as wounded, taken, and committed 
to prison. He hatl, indited, the good 
fortune to escape the block, but was 
compelled to purcliasc his liberty with 
the smn of £3,000. After his dis- 
charge he attached himself, through the 
same motive, to the Spanish party 
among the Catholics, and bore a considerable share in their intrigues to pre- 
vent the succe.ssion of the Scottisli monarch. When the.se had proved fruit- 
le.s.s, he acciuiesced in tiie general opinion of his brethren, and cherished with 
them tlic jileasing hope of indulgence and toleration. 

But the delusion soon vanished. Catesby, reverting to his original pursuit, 
revolved in his mind every possible means of relief. To succeed by insurrec- 
tion he saw was hopeless ; the Catholics were the weaker party, and disunited 
among themselve.-; ; to look for sufficient aid from the princes abroad was 
equally visionary ; the king of I'’rancc, the king of Spain, and even the pontiff 
all profe.s.scd them.selvc.s the friends of James. At length there suggested 
itself to his mind a plan which required not the' help of foreigners, nor the 
co-operation of many associates, but a plan so atrocious in principjle and so 
sanguinary in execution, that it is difficult to conceive how it could be har- 
boured in the mind of any human being — the plan of blowing up the parlia- 
ment-house with gunpowder, and involving in one common destruction the 
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king, the lords, and the commons, all those who framed, with the chief of 
those who executed, the mnal laws against the English Catholics. 

The per^n to whom Catesby first opened his mind was an intimate friend, 
Thomas Winter. Winter was struck with horror at the communication. 
But Catesby attempted its justification. He sought not, he observed, any 
private revenge or {X'rsonal emolument. His sole object was to suppress a 
most xmjust anil l)arbarous persecution by the only oxixjdicut which offered 
the prospect of success. 

This was at the time when Vdasco, the constable of Castile, had arrived 
in Flanders to conclude a peace between England and Spain. The two 
friends, after a long discassion, resolved to postpone their direful purix)8e 
till they had soHeited the mediation of the Spaniard with their sovereign. 
With this view Winter repaired to Bergen, near Dmikirk, where a private 
conference with the anibassador coin'inced him that, though he might speak 
in favour of the Englisli Catiiolics, he would make no sacrifice to purchase for 
them tile Ijenefit of tolenitioii. I'Voin Bergen, Whiter liasteriecf to Ostend, 
where he met with (Juy I'awkes,* a native of Yorkshire, and a soldier of for- 
tune. Fawkes hail long served in the Netiierlands, had borne an important 
command under Sir Tlioinas Stanley, and had vifsihal Madrid in the company 
of Winter as agent for tfic exiles of the Spuiii.-<h party. liis courage, fidelity, 
and military ex|x!rience pointx'd Iiim out as a valuable auxiliary .2 He con- 
sented to return with Winter to Ivngland, but was kept for some lime in 
ignorance of the part which he was desigriiHl to act. 

Before their arrival ('ativsby had communicated the pltui to two others^ 
Percy and Wright. Thomas Percy was a distant relation and steward to the 
earl of Northumberland. He hail embraced tlie Catholic faith about the same 
rime as Catesby, and liad .shared with liim in thi^ di.sa.strous enterprise of ISssex. 
His brother-in-law, Jolin Wright, was formerly a follower of lisscx, and noted 
as the biist .swordsman of his time. He had lati'Iy become a Catholic, and on 
riiat account had Ik'iui haras.«('d with [iroseculions and impri.si)nment. He 
joined the con.spirators, and after a short, trial Fawkes was added to the 
number. All live having previmisly sworn each eUier to secrecy, May 1st, 
received, in eonfirmation of their oath, the .sacrament from the hand of Father 
Gerard, the Jesuit missionary. * 2 

After many meetings and inueh consultation, a hoiisi' was hired by Percy 
— who was a gentleman usher of the court — abutting on the houses of par- 
liament, juiil a hole wius resolved on from the back buildings into the vaults 
under the great ehamlxT of Uie lords, where the king was to open the sesnion, 
and where the whole house of commons would bn as.scmbled. Interrupted 
more than once by jirorogatioiis .and other incidents, they never faltered in 


P Wc observe that Paukos always writes his name w’ith u.- -T.inc.aiid.*:') 

[* I'uthiir (JitHMiway, who know all tho conspirators hitinialGlv, doscrihos him as “a man 
of Kroat piety, of nxemiilnry temperance, of mild and chcejfiil deiiicanour, an enemy of broils 
ami di.HputeH, a faithfiil friend, and remarkaWe for his pinictiial attendance upon religious 
observancos. His .society i.s stated, liy tin: same aiitlioritv, to bavc been “ sought by all the 
most distinguisbixl in tlic :irclidukn',s camp for nobilitv and virtue.” If this woouiit of his 
character is correct, we are to look upon this iiiaii not according to the popular notion as a 
inereenarj' nilfiati, ready for liire Ut perform the chief part iti any tragedy of blood, but as 
an enthusiast who.se understanding had Iicen disUirterlliv suporstition, and in whom fanati- 
cism had eonqiiered the better feelings of nature. His language and conduct after the dis- 
ipyery of tlie plot are characteristic of a rcaoliite fanatic, acting upon perverted notions of 
right and wrong, but by no means dc-slitiite of piety or buniiinity. — J .midink f ] 

‘This fact WHS brought to light by the confissions of Winter and Fawkes, who out of 
the five were the only two then living. But they both acquit Gerard of htiving been priw 
to their Micret. Winter says that “they five tuhniiiistereil the oath to each other in a chanv 
Per, in winch no other body was,” and then went into another room to receive the sacrament 
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tlieir purpose, and having at length, with great labour, effected a communi- 
cation, and filled the cellar with gunpowder casks, it was resolved that Fawkes, 
the most resolute of the party, should fire the train on Uie 5th of November, 
and effect his escape, if possible, before it reached the barrels ; if not, he was 
quite ready to die in so holy a cause. But one of them Imd a friend in the 
house of lords whom he was anxious to save. He wrote a mysterious note to 
Lord Monteaglc, waniing him not to attend the o{)ening ceremony. Mont- 
eagle was puzzled, and showed it to others ; at last it reached Urn king. James 
hatl a natural talent for unravelling plots ; he smelled tljein out even where 
they did not exist, and had therefore no difficulty in following tlie scent on 
the present occasion. The cellars were searched, and there, gloomy and 
firm, they found Guy Fawkes, match m hand, watching for the expi-cteil signal. 

Tortures were applied. 

Fawkes named his confeder- 
ates, and among them jjeople 
were shocked to hear of such 
men as the young and w'ealthy 
Sir Everard Digby, Rookwood 
of Coldham, and Treshani, 
the writer of tlm warning to 
Lord Monteaglc. The con- 
spirators had taken ilight, and 
found their way to Warwick- 
shire, where there was a 
meeting [at the Old Lion 
Hotel in Dunchurch] of Cath- 


Everard Digby under pre- 
tence of a hunting party on 
Duusmore Heath. The first 
glance at llookwood’s face 
revealed the dreadful truth. 

They were all doomed men, 
and must fly for their lives. 

The meeting dispensed, and 
Catesby, Digby, and four or The Old Lion Hotel, Dunchurch, Warwick 
five more took horse and 

made for Wales, where they expected the Catholics to rise. They were fol- 
lowed by the sheriff and his men. The hoase they were in — Holbach 
House in Staffordshire — was surrounded. Preferring immediaU^ death to the 
lingering agonies of an execution, they presented themselves to their be- 
siegers at the window's, and were .shot. Some few appeared, sword in hand, 
at the door, and the house was set on fire. Kookw'ood, severely wounded, 
Digby, Littleton, .md Winter were taken prisoners and carried to London, 
Tresham was arrested m the city, and the plot w’a.s at an end. 

Priests, and particularly the Jesuits Garnett and Greenw'ay, were suspected 
of guilty knowledge, if not of more ; but the faithfulness of all except Tresh- 
am, and Bates, the servant of Catesby — the only one of ignoble blood con- 
cerned in the plan — was proof against every means used to make them im- 
plicate their spiritual guides. The traitors confessed the priests’ participation 
m this and other treasons, the weight, however, of Tresham’s revelation being 


olic gentlemen anxiously wait.- 
ing for the event. They had 
collected at the house of Sir 
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dimioished by a letractatioH'^Ui^nlufi death-bed a few days after; but enough 
waa proved to embitter a hundredfold the national ennuty to the old reli^n. 
Even the Puritans, subdued and persecuted themselves, urged on more furi- 
ous laws against the Catholics. The tortured death of all the survivors did 
not awaken the pity i4 a single Protestant heart; the crime was too great, 
the meditated slau^ter too |iemoTseless, and the consequences of success in 
their plana too appalling, to permit any sentiment but horror; and even the 
merit they claims as zealous and obedient sons of the only tnie church was 
an addition to the hatefulness of their crime. 

The king and parliament were therefore left at liberty, as far as public 
opinion went, to trample on the Catholics a.s they chose. Parliament accord- 
ingly jmsed sanguinary law.s against the preachers of murder and rebellion, 
and James imposed fines upon the wealthy Romanists, to the great enlarge- 
ment of his income. He levied a penalty on tJic earl of Northumberland of 
thirty thousand iwunds, principally Ixicausc; he was chief of the family to 
which Percy, the conspirator, belonged; and having enriched himself with the 
spoil, and claimed all the glory of discovering the plot, he ordered a form of 

E rayer and thanksgiving for his providential escape, which defaced the prayer- 
ook by blasphemy and injustice for two hundr(;(f and fifty-four years, having 
only been authoritatively disused in 1859. There was great interest felt in 
the cxanmiation of Garnett, tlu! Jesuit, as he was expected to make reve- 
lations compromising many who w'cre still unsuspected. His talents and 
acquiremente also made him a peculiar object of curiosity, and his “skill of 
fence” at his trial, though it could not save him from the savage insolence of 
Coke, gained him the admiration of the kmg. He was condemned and oxe- 
cuUkI with several otluir Catholics, clerical and lay, and the Roman church 
took its usual rcv(‘nge by converting a victim of th(< law into a martyr of the 
faitli. Garnett was canonised ius a saint.® 


THE NEW I’E.VAl. C^ODE AGAINST THE CATHOI.ICS 

After a long succession of debates, conferences, and amendments, the 
new code received the royal assent, May 27th, 1GU6. It repealed none of 
the laws then in force, but added to Uieir sc'verity by two new bills, containuig 
more than seventy articles, iullicting ijcnalties on the Catholics in all their 
several capacities of masters, semuits, husbands, parents, children, heirs, 
executors, patrons, barristers, and physicians. (1) Catholic recusants were 
forbidden, under jmrtjcular ponultie.s, to appear at court, to dwell widiin the 
bounclarics, or ten miles of the boundaries, of the city of London, or to remove 
on any occasion more than five miles from tlieir homes, without a special 
license under the signatures of four neighbouring magistrates. (2) They 
were made incapable of practising in surgery or physic, or in the common or 
civil law; of acting as judges, clerLs, or officers in any court or corporation; 
of presenting to the livings, schools, or hospitals in their gift; or of performing 
tlie offices of administrators, executors, or guardians. (3) Husbands and 
wives, unless they had been married by a Protestant minister, were made to 
forfeit every benefit to which he or she might otherwise bo entitled from the 
property of the other; unless their children were baptised by a Protestant 
minister within a month after the birth, each omission subjected them to a fine 
of one hundred pounds; and if, after death, they were not buried in a Protes- 
tant cemetery, their executors were liable to pay for each corpse the sum of 
twenty pounds. (4) Every child sent for education beyond the sea was 
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from that moment debarred from taking any benefit by devise, descent, or 
^t, until he should return and conform to the established chu^. all such 
benefit being assigned by law to the Protestant next of kin. (5) Every 
recusant was plac^ in the same situation as if he had been excommunicated 
by name; his house might be searched, his books and furniture, having or 
thought to have any ration to his worship or religion, m^ht be bunie<l, 
and his horses and arms might be taken from him at an^ time by order of 
the neighbouring magistrates. (6) All the existing penalties for absence from 
church were continued. 

But two improvements wore added: fl) It was made optional in the 
king whether he would take the fine of twenty pounds per lunar month, or 
in heu of it all the personal and two-thirds of the real estate; and (2) every 
householder, of whatever mligion, receiving Catholic visitors, or keeping Cath- 
olic servants, was liable to pay for each individual ten pounds per lunar 
month. The first of these two enactments led to an additional and perhaps 
unintended grievance. Hitherto the power reserv’cd to the king of entering 
into possession of two-thirds of a recusant's lands could be exercised only m 
puni.shment of his default by the non-pa 5 unent of the fine of twenty pounds 
per month ; but now that it had become optional on the king’s part, at any 
time, whether the fines had been paid or not, the royal favourites were not 
slow to discover tliti benefit which it might enable them to derive from the 
indulgence of the sovereign. They prevailed on James to make over to them 
a certain number of tlie most oinilent recasants, who, to prevent the twm- 
thirds of their lauds from being seized at the suit of the crown, would deem it 
advisable to compound with the grantees, whatever sacrifices such compo- 
.sition might cost tliom. 

But that whicli effectually broke the power of the Catholic body in Eng- 
land, by dividing tliom into two p-arties marshalled against each other, w'as the 
enactment of a now oath of allegiance, for the avowed purpose of drawing a 
distinction betw'con those CatiioHcs who denied and tho.se w'ho admitted the 
temporal pretensions of the pontiff. Tlie former, who it wa.s supposed would 
take the oath, were made liable by law to no other penalties than those whicli 
have been enumerated ; the latter were subjecterl to perpetual imprisonment, 
.and the forfeiture of tlieir jiorsonal property and of the i-erits of their lands 
during life; or, if they were inarriod women, to imprisonment in the common 
jail until they should repent of their obstiniicj' aini submit to take tlie oatli. 
When these enactments were publLsIied, tfiey excited sui‘pri.se and dismay. 
The French ambassador pronounced them cluiractcristic of barbarians rathei' 
than Christians; the lords of the council, asliamed of their own work, delib- 
erated on expedients to mitigate their severity; and many ('atholics, alarmed 
at the prospect before them, bade .adieu to their native country, while those 
who remained animated each other to forfeit their liberty, property, and 
lives, rather than forsake their religion. 


COUHT I.IFK UNDER .T.\MF:8 

When James prorogued the parliament in IfiOfi lie had been more than three 
years on the throne, and yet had made no progreas in the esteem, had acquired 
no place in the affections of his English subjects. It was in vain that he 
sought by speeches and proclamations to earn tlie reputation of political wis- 
dom ; his inattention to business and his love of dissipation provoked remon- 
strances and complaints. Twice in the wis-k the king of England devoted 
B. w.— voi,. XIX. 2 1 
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his time to the amusements of the cockpit;' day after day the chase kept 
him on horseback from the dawm til! the evening; and the fatime of the cha^ 
was dways relieved Iw the pleasures of the table, in which he frequently 
indulged to excess. Ine consequence was that questions of great national 
importance were suffered to remain unnoticed ; and not only foreign ambaa- 
s^ors, but even his own ministers were occasionally debarred, during weeks 
togctlier, from all access to the royal presence. On their knees they prayed him 
to give more attention to the public basim's.s ; anonymous writers admonished 
him of hi.s duty by letters ; the players held up his foibles to ridicule on the 
stag(* : but the king was not to be moved. lie replied that he did not intend 
to make hinwelf a slave; that his health, which “was the health and welfare 
of them all,” recpiired exfTri.se and ndaxation; mid that he would rather 
retrace his steps to Seotljind than consent to be immured in his closet or 
chained to tiu* council-table.- 

His con.sort, Anne of Denmark, had brought with her as her dower the 
Shetland-s and the Dikney.s, which for the la.st century had been pawned to 
the crown of Scotland. This princess could boiast of some pretensions to 
lieauty, to which slic jidded considerable abilities and spirit. She hesitated 
not to avow Iht contemiit for the weakne.ss of the king, anil on some occasions 
presumed even to disputf' the. royal authority. To display to advantage the 
grace of her person and the richness of her (lre.ss, to .shine the first among her 
ladies in a .succes.sion of balls and nia.sk.s, b'came her principal study. No 
eixiK'itse, no decoration, was spared to give splendour to these entertainments ; 
(he first poets of the Jige wore employed to compo.se the speeches, the first 
artists to friime (he machinery: and Anne herself, with lier favourite attend- 
ants, surprised and (Iclighted the court by ap|)caring KUOct\ssively in the dis- 
guise of a godiless or a ncTeid, of a Turkish sultana or an Indian princes.s. 
Tlv're was, liowever, one drawback from tlie pleasure of such exhibitions, 
which will hardly lie imticipateil by the render. Inebriety at this period wa.g 
not confineil to tlie male sex, and on some occ.isions ffsiiules of the highest 
(li.stinctioii, who had speni wei'ks in the .study of th(>ir rf“.s|x'ctive parts, 
presented themselves to tlie ,s|iectalors in a state of the most disgusting 
intoxication. 

James hail .scarcf'ly jceovered from the panic excited by the gunpowder 
treason when he was filarmed by an insurreelion in the very heart of the king- 
flom. It was provoked by the rapacity of the lords of manors, ivho had 
encloswl for their own use large p.arcels of lands which had hitherto been 
common, .and liad (luis diminislied the u.sual means of subsistence to their 
poorer tenaiil.s. The practice was begun by those who, having obtained 
ehurch lands during the Reformation, sought to m.ake the most of their new 
po.sse.ssion.s : and it had been continued to tlie nagri of Jauie.s, in defiance of 
popular (urnulls, legislative enactments, and royal proclamations. There was 
no grievance which the jx'ople felt more keenly, or which they were more dis- 
posed to redre.s.s by ofien violence. Suddenly ]awle.ss assomblages of men, 
women, and children were observial in (he thrw' counties of Northampton, 


' The fw (it the iniuher of tlie cocks, two liuiidrcd pounds per annum, was equal to the 
united salaries of two accn'lurieH of state. 

* 'Die players repo'sented him in his ^la^ion. sometimes cursing his hounds and falcons, 
sometimes striking his sor\ ant.s, and drinking to intoxication at least once a day. — Boderiic."* 
On one occasion the king's favourite dog Jowlcr, which had been lost, returned with the 
following letter tied to his neck ■ “Good Mr. Jowlcr, we prav you speak to tlie king (for he 
hears you every d.iy, and so doth he not iisl, tliat it will piciise his majestie to go back to 
l.ondon, for els the contry wil lie uudooii : all our proviaoii is spent already, and we are not 
able to inliTtayne bim longer.”— l-omiE." 
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Warwick, and Leicester, May 15th. 11107 seldom amounted to less than one 
thousand men; at Hill Norton, the former estate of Francis Tresham, they 
reached to three thousand, at Cottesbich to five thousand. They appeared to 
be under the guidance of certain unknown peraons, who were never seen in 
public without masks; Reynolds, the avowed leader, took the name of Captain 
Pouch, from an enormous pouch which he carried on one side. Tliis man was 
an impostor or an enthusiast. He pretended to act under the inspiration of 
God and with the license of the king; he pronounced him.««elf invulnerable, 
and declared that he carried in hLs pouch a sjiell which would insure success to 
his followers. He strictly forbade them to use pi’ofane w'ords, to employ 
personal violence, or to perform any illegal act, wdiich w'as not necessary for 
the abatement of the new enclosures. They faithfully obeyed his orders. 

The park walls were demolished, fences levelled, and dikes filled up. Wher- 
ever the rioters appeared the inhabitants received thejri with expressions 
of joy, and through fear or affection 
supplied them with tools and pro- 
visions. If any gentleman venturo<{ 
to remomstrate, he was immediately 
placed among the labourers and 
compelled to join in the work of 
demolition. Tlic insurgents were 
cominiindcd by proclamation. May 
27th, to disjxfrse; but they main- 
tains that their occui)atloii was 
lawful. Several bodie.s of horse 
were gradually formed; they hast- 
ened to the disturbed districts and 
traveled them in every direction, 
charging, routing, and slaying the 
insurgents wherever they attemptod 
to make resistance. To the com- 
missioners appointed to punish the 
guilty, James recomniendc'il modera- 
tion and pity. Captain Pouch .and Anne of Oenmahk 

his chief associatos suffered a.s trait- (1074-101B) 

ors, becau.se they had appeaixal in 

arms against the, king; .stweral of his followers as felons, because they had 
not disi)ers(al at the reading of tlie procimiiatiun. 

In the estimation of thinking im'u the ministers were not le,ss culpable 
than their sovereign. If he disjjlaycd no .solicitude, to establish himself in the 
affections of his English .subjects, th(!y were thought too willing to indulge 
him in that indolence and (lissipution which traiisferred to them in a great 
measure the government of the kingdom. The chief among them were Cecil 
(who in 1604 had been created \/iscount Cnanbornc, and in the next year 
earl of Salisbury) and Henry Howard, earl of Northanjpton, who, from sworn 
brothers and as.sociatcs, had at last iHicome rivals in the pursuit of wealth 
and power. But it was not long before Salisbury see-un'd the ascendancy. 
His slow’ and_ cautious policy, the fertility with which lu! invented expedients 
to disguis(! his own projects, and the sagacity w'ith wdiich he discovered the 
real or imaginary designs of foreign courts, endeared him to the timid and 
suspicious disposition of James, and tlie familiar appellation of “my little 
beagle” proved the high place which he held in the estimation of the sporting 
monarch. 
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BPPOHT AT UNION OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 

Among the projects which James had formed there was one upon which 
he had set his heart, but in which he was strongly opposed by the prejudices 
of his subjects of both nations. His accession had given to Eiwland and 
Scotland the same head ; he wished to unite them in one body. Their obe- 
dience to a common sovereign had removed the ancient causes of hostilitj^; 
but the king looked to a more perfect incorporation, which should communi- 
cate to all nis subjects the same rights, and should make them all amenable 
to the same laws. It was a magnificent but a premature and therefore au 
imprudent de.sign. The name of union was received with horror by the Scots, 
who associated with the sound the idea of national subjection ; by the English 
with scorn, as an invitation given tf> their poorer neighbours to descend from 
their mountains and fatli'ii on the good things of the land. The liberality 
of the king to his Scottish followers had created a strong prejudice against 
any measure which might draw more of his countrymen into England; and 
the pretensions of the Scol.ti.sh nobility to take precedence according to the 
antiquity of their titles had alarmed the pride of many among the English 

K iors who belonged to new families, (he descendants of men ennobled since the 
eformation. 

By the English parliament the king's propasal was received with coldness, 
by the Scottish witri aversion ; nor couhl the prayer of James obtain from the 
fonncr nor his thn^ats extort from the lathT anything more than the appoint- 
ment of commissioners to meet ami deliberah* on tluf question. The.se, afU'r 
.several confonmces, agre<*d l)(>(;emls*r 2nd, 11)07, tliat all hostile laws Ix^tween 
the two kingdom.s ought to Is* rejxialed ; that the border courts and customs 
.should be alxilished ; that thciv; should lx* fns* intovourse of trade throughout 
the king’s dominioas, and that the subjects of each should be naturalised in 
the other. Though the.se |)roiio.sitions did not equal the expcctation.s of 
James, he was content to accej)! them as a foundation for the superstructure 
which he meditah'd, and tliereforc assumed by proclamation the new style 
of king of Groat Britain.' Wlieu, however, they were laid before the parlia- 
ment, the first two only wore adopted. The king addres.seil the commons by 
letter; he harangued them in person; ho detailed the advantages of the pro- 
posed measunw; he answered their objectioivs; he a.s.sured them of his equal 
attachment to his subjects of each nation. But his (“lotpience was poured in 
vain ; it only provoked angry di.scussions, in which his own conduct was not 
spar^, and the foulest .a,spcrsions wore thrown on the national character of 
his countiymcn. Such langiuage exjusperated the pride of the Scots; they 
scorned a benefit which was gnidged lo them by the jealousv of their oppo- 
nents; and the inflexible hostility of the two people comjxjfled the king to 
withdraw his favourite question from the consideration of either parliament. 

He had, however, the means of establishing the naturalisation of all his 
subjects in both kingdoms by a decision in the courts of law. During the con- 
farences several of the judges had given thi*ir oi)inion that sill persons born 
under the king’s obedience'-* were by that. v<>ry circumstanc/C naturalised in 

['JanieN I was very fond of calling him.-jclf "kinfr of Orent Britain,” a f|;GOgraphi(‘a] 
dewription which reminds one of CanuWs ‘‘kins of all England.” And the same style was 
freely used bv his successors. But the kine;doin of Great Britain did not really begin till 
.\nne's Act of Union. The more accurate though rarer style of the Stuarts is ‘'king m Eng- 
land. Scotland, France, and Ireland.” — GARDiNsn.]) 

P F'rom being bom after his accession they were called the Posf-nafi.] 
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all places under his dominion at the time of their birth ; a doctrine most im- 
portant in its consequences; for, though it excluded the generation in existeJicc 
at his accession, yet it comprehended ail that followed it, and would of course 
confer in a few years the benefit of naturalisation on all the natives of both 
countries. James was careful to inculcate this doctrine in the proclamation 
by which he assumed his new title, and it was su]»ported by ten out of eleven 
jud^s who were consulted by the house of lords. But the commons refused 
to submit to their authority ; and, to bring the ciuestion to an issue, two suits, 
one in the chancery, another in the king’s bench, were instituted in the name 
of Robert Calvin, a native of Scotland, born since the death of Elizabeth. 
The right of the posi-nati was thu.s established ; though the legality of the 
decision remained still a question amongst the most eminent lawyers, many 
of whom contendcsl that the opinion of the judges had been influenced by 
the wislics of the sovereign. * 


(,'UOWN vs. COMMONS 

It is most probable, Jis experience had indicated, that a demonstration 
of displeasure from Elizabeth, such as James had showi: would have insured 
the repentant .submission of the commons. But within a few years of the 
most unbroken tran<iuillity there luul lxH.*n of tho.s(> charges of popular 
feeling which a government is seldom ol)servant (*nough to watch. Tw'o 
spring had kept in play the machine t»f her julministration: affection and fear; 
attachment arising from the .sen.se of dangers endured and glory achieved 
for her people, tempered, though not subduisl, by the dread of her stem 
courage and vindictive rigour. For Jjunes not a particle of loyal affection 
lived in the hearts of the nation, while his easy and pusillanimous though 
choleric ilispositiou had gradually diminishiMl those sentiments of appre- 
hension wliich royal frowns used to excite. Th(^ commons, aftin- some angry 
speeches, re.solved to maki; known to the king, through the sjxiaker, their 
(lesirc that he would lisUm to no jirivate repi^rts, but take his infonnation of 
the house’s meaning from thein.s<'lves; that he would give leave to such persons 
as he had blamed for their spcKiches to clear themselves in his hearing; and 
that he would by some gracious me.s.sagc m.ike known liLs intention that they 
should deliver their opinions with full liln-rty and without fear. 

Tlie speaker next day cominunicafed a .flight but civil answer he had 
received from the king, iinjiorting his wish to preserve their privileges, espe- 
cially that of liberty of .speech. This, howev(!r, did not prevent his sending a 
mesaago. a few days afterwards, commenting on their debatas, and on .some 
clauses they had introduced into the bill for the abolition of all hostile laws. 
And a petition having been prepared by a committei' under the house’s direc- 
tion for tetter execution of the laws against recusants, the speaker, on ita 
being moved that the petition be read, said that his maje.sty had taken notice 
of the petition as a thing belonging to hinrself, concerning which it was needless 
to press him. This interference provoked .some memters to resent it as an 
infringement of their literties. 'The speaker replied that there were many 
precedents in the late queen’s time where she had I'cstrained the house fronj 
meddling in politics of divers kinds. This, sis a matter of fact, was too notorious 
to be denied. A motion was made for a coniinittee “ to search for precedents 
of ancient as well as later times that do concern any mess^es from the sover- 
eign mamstratc, king or queen of this realm, touching petitions offered to the 
house of commons.’^ The king now interpo.sed by a .second message, that, 
tiiough the petition were such as the like had not l^n read in the house, and 
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contained matter whereof the house could not properly taJce knowledge, yet, 
if they thought good to have it read, he was not agauist the reading. And the 
commons were so well satisfied with Ihis concession that no further proceeds 
ings were had; and the petition, says the Journal, was at length, with general 
liking, agreed to sleep. It contained some strong remonstrances against 
ecclesiastical abuses, and in favour of the deprived aud silenced Puritans, but 
such as the house had often lief ore in various modes brought forward. 

The ministry betrayed, in a stiU more pointed mariner, their jealousy of 
any interference on the part of the commons with the conduct of public affairs 
in a business of a different nature. The pacification concluded with Spain in 
1604, very much against the general wish,* had neither removed all grounds 
of dispute betwwm the governments, nor allayed the dislike of the nations. 
Spain advanced in that age the most preposterous claims to an exclusive 
navigation lieyond the tropic, and to the sole possession of the American con- 
tinent; wliile the Engli.sh merchants, mindful of the* lucrative adventures of 
the queem’s reign, could not be nsstrained from trespassing on the rich harvest 
of tlic Indies by contraliand and .sometimes piratical voyage, s. These con- 
llieting intr*resls led of coiinsr* to mutual complaints of maritime tyranny 
and fraud ; neither likely to be ill-founderl, where the one party was as much 
distinguished for the despotic exercise of vast power as the other by bold- 
neas and cupidity. 

It was the iin'vailing bias of the king’s tomiior to keep on friendly terms 
with Spain, or rather to court her with undisgui.s('d aud impolitic partiality. 
But this so much thwarted the projiidiees of his subjects, that no part, perhaps, 
of his administration had such a ilisadvanlageous effect on liis popularity. 
The men'hants pivsented to (lie commons, in the session of 1607, a petition 
upon the grievaneos they sustainisl from Spain, entering into such a nctail of 
alleged cruelties as was likely to e\as|KTii(e tliat assembly. Nothing, however, 
was done for a eonsidc'rable timi', wlion, after rc'cinving tlio n'jiort of a com- 
mittee on the siiliject, the house ]>ray»Hl a eonfc'renci' with the lords. They, 
who acted in this and llie jn-eceding session as the mere agents of goveminont, 
intimated in their mply that they tlioiighl it an iiiiusiial matter for the com- 
mons t.o enter upon, and look time to c<»n.si(ler .shout a conference. After 
some delay this was graiitecl, and Sir Franci.s Bacon reported its result to 
the lower Iiousi'. The earl of Salisbury managed the conference on the part 
of the lords. Tlu' tenor of his s])eecli. as reported by Bacon, is very remark- 
able. After discus.sing the merits of the iK'tition, and considerably exten- 
uating the wrongs inqnited to Spain, he adverted to the eireumstanec of its 
IxMiig j)r('.st'nted to llu' commons. 

The crown of linglanri wa.s inveslcsl, he said, witli an ab.solute power of 
peace and war: and inferred, from a series of preceilcnts wliich lie vouched, 
tliat pi'fitions made in parliament, intermeddling with such matters, hatl 
gained little succi'ss; that groat inconvenience's mast follow from the public 
d<'l)ate of a king’s flesigns, whicli, if they take wind, mast be frustrated; and 
that, if parliaments have eviT lx*en made acquainted with matter of peace 
or war in a general way, it was either when the king and council conceived 
that it was material to have some eleelaratietn of the zeal and affection of the 
people, or else when they needcsl money for (he charge of a war, in which case 

' JamcM entertained the 8trAn(;c notion that the war with Spain eeamed by his accession 
to Ujo Uironc. By a proclamation dated Juno 23rd, 1003, he jx-rniits iiis subjects to keep 
such ships as lia<l been captured by tlicni l>cfore the 24lli of April, but orders all t^en since 
to be rpstorod to the — Rymed. Jle hwi been used to call thelXitch rebels, and was 

probably kept with difficulty by Cecil from displaying his partiality still more outrageoudy. 
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they should be sure enough to hear of it; that the lords would make a good 
construction of the commons’ desire, that it sprang from a forwardness to 
assist his majesty’s future resolutions, rather than a determination to do that 
wrong to his supreme power which haply might appear to those who were 

E rone to draw evil inferences from their procecirngs. The commons seem to 
ave acquiesced in this rather contemptuous tn niinent. Several precedents 
indeed might have been opposed to tiiose of the earl of Salisbury, wherein the 
commons, especially under Richanl II and Homy VI, had tissumetl a right of 
advising on matters of peace and war. But the more recent usage of the con- 
stitution did not warrant such an interference. It wjis, however, rather a 
bold assertion that they were not the proper chtumel through which public 
grievances, or those of so large a f>ortion of the community as the merchants, 
ought to be represented to the throne. 

During the interval of two years and a half that (^la])sc'd before the com- 
mencement of the next sfissiou a deci.sion had occurred in the court of ex- 
chequer which threaleued the ('iitirc overthrow of the constitution. It Imd 
always been dcemeil the indi.sponsjible characterislic of a limited monarchy, 
however irregular and inconsistent might lx* the e-vcrcisc of some prerogatives, 
that no money could be raised from the subject with lit tlu; consent of the 
estates. This essential principle wa.s scuttled in England, after much con- 
tention, by the statute entitled (lonfinnatio Chartannn, in the twenty-fifth 
year of Edward I. More comprelrensivo and specific in its expression than 
the Magna Oharta of John, it. abolishes all “aids, tasks, and ])rises, unless by 
the common assend, of the realm, and for the common profit tliorcof, saving 
the ancient aids and prises diu! and accustomed'’ ; tlu^ king explicitly renounc- 
ing the custom he had lately set on wool. 

Henry VIT, the most rapacious, and Henry N’lll, the most despotic of 
English monarrhs, did not i)rosume, t<» violate this acknowledged right. The 
first who had again recourse to this means of enhancing the revi'iiuo was Mary, 
who in the year 1557 set a duty upon cloths exported bc>'ond seas, and after- 
wards another on the import ation of French M ines, 'riio I'ornuT ot those was 
probably defended by arguing that there was already a duty on m'ooI ; and 
if cloth, which was wool manufactured, could pass free, there M cnilil Ixi a fraud 
on the revenue. The? mcrcliaiits, liowever, .lid not aiujuitvsce in this arbitrary 
imposition, and as soon us Elizabeth’s accession gave liojx's of a restoration 
of English goveriimcnt they petitioned to be released from this biirflon. The 
administration, however, Mould not relejusc' this duly, M'hieh eontinu(>d to be. 
paid under Elizabeth. She also imiiosed one upon sMeet Mines. W'e read of 
no complaint in parliament against this novel taxation ; but it is alluded to liy 
Bacon, in one of his tracts during the quin's reign, as a grievance alleged by 
licr enemies. He defends it as laid only on a foreign mcrehandise, and a 
delicacy which might be forborne. 

James had imposed a duty of five shillings per hunflredweight on eurraiits, 
over and above that of two shillings and sixjieiice, which was granted by the 
statute of tonnage and poundage. Bates, a Turkey iiKTchanl, liaving riifused 
payment, an information was e.xbibited against him in the e.vcliequer. Judg- 
ment M’as soon given for the croM’ii. The courts of justice, it, is hardly neces- 
sary to say, did not consist of men eoiiscient iously impartial lietween the king 
and the subject; some corrupt M’ith hojK! of promotion, many more fearful of 
removal, or awe-struck by the frowns of poM’or. TIk' spe(x-h(‘s of the chief 
baron Fleming, and of the baron Clark, tliii only tM'o that an; jirc-served in 
Lane’s Reports, contain propositions still worst; than their decision, and wholly 
subversive of all liberty. “The king’s power,” it was said, “is double — 
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ordinary and absolute; and these have several laws and ends. iUl customs 
(duties so called) aie the effects of foreign commerce; but all affairs of com- 
merce and all treaties with foreign nations belong to the king’s absolute power; 
he therefore who has power over the cause must have it also over the effect. 
'The seaports are the king’s gates, which he may open and shut to whom he 
pleases.” The ancient customs on wine and wool are asserted to have origi- 
nated in the king’s absolute power, and not in a grant of parliament; a point, 
whether true or not, of no great importance, if it were acknowledged that many 
statutes had subsequently controlled tliis prerogative. But these judges 
impugned the authority of statutes derogatory to their idol. That of 45 E. 3, 
c. 4, that no new imposition should be laid on wool or leather, one of them 
maintains, did not bmd the king’s successors; for the right to impose such 
duties was a part of the crown of England, which the king could not diminisli. 

They extolled the king's grace in permitting the matter to be argued, com- 
menting at the same time on the insolence sliown in disputing so undeniable a 
claim. Nor could any judges 1x5 more peremptory in resisting an attempt to 
overthrow the most established precedents than were these oarons of King 
James’ exchequer in giving away tho.se fundamental liberties which were the 
inheritance of evei-y Engli^man. The immediate consequence of this decision 
was a book of rates, published in July, 1008, under the authority of the great 
seal, imposing heavy duties upon almost all merchandise. But the judgment 
of the court of exchequer did not satisfy men jealous of the crown’s encroach- 
ments. The imposition on currants had been already noticed as a grievance 
by the hou.se of commons in 1006. But the king answered that the question 
was in a course for legal determination; and the commons themselves, which is 
worthy of remark, do not appear to have entertained any clear persuasion 
that the impost was contrary to law. In the session, however, which began 
in February, 1610, they had acquired new light by sifting the legal authoritTos, 
and instead of submitting Ihcir opinions to the courts of law, which were in 
truth little worthy of such deference, were the more provoked to remonstrate 
against the novel usurpation those servile men had endeavoured to prop up. 


Remonxtrnnccs Agninxt Jmpofiitiouf! 

Lawyers, as learned probably as mo.st of the judges, were not wanting in 
their ranks. The illegality of iuiix)sitions was shown in two elaborate speeches 
by Hakewill and Yelverton. And the country gentlemen, who, though less 
deeply versed in precedents, had too good sense not to discern that the next 
step would be to le^'y taxes on their lands, were delighted to find that there had 
l)een an old English constitution, not yet abrogated, which would bear them 
out in their opposition. When the king therefore had intimated by a message, 
and afterwards in a speech, his command not to enter on the subject, couched 
in that arrogant tone of despotism which this absurd prince affected, they 
presented a strong remonstrance against this inhibition; claiming “as an 
ancient, general, and undoubted right of parliament to debate freely all 
matters which do jiroperly concern the subject; which freedom of debate 
being once foreclosed, the essence of the liberty of parliament is withal dis- 
solved. For the judgment given by the exchequer, they take not on them to 
review it, but desire to know the reasons whereon it was grounded ; especially 
as it was generally apprehended that the reasons of that jud^ent extendi 
much farther, even to the utter ruin of the ancient liberty m this kingdom, 
and of the subjects’ right of property in their lands and goods.’’^ 
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FIRST SETTLEMENT OK VIRGINIA 

The commerce of the country had become an important source of its wealth ; 
and if the king could tax merchaudbic without tin* consent of parliament, the 
one great restraint upon despotic power would soon be swept away. At this 
period tiiere were two events connected with commerce far more important 
to the England of the future than in their immediate consequences, which 
require especial notice: the colouisatiun of North America, and the charter 
to the East India Company. The atteiimts to colonist'. North America in the 
time of Elizabeth had been failures. Trtic adventurers were generally men 
unaccustomed to labour, and they went to laiuls where they btdicved tliat the 
fruits of the earth would merely re<iuire g.athering, n.s in the’ golden age, to find 
that starvation could only be averted by the nu)st incessant toil. Roanoke, 
the island which Grenville planted under the auspices of Raleigh, had been de- 
serted in 1590 : and whether the few colonists had jierished, or had been received 
amongst the friendly Indian trilies, was always uncin-tain, although Raleigh 
had never lost hope of discovering them, whilst he could reward any mariners 
for the search. He had siient, it is said, .£40,(XX) in his noble efforts to plant 
an English colony on the ncjrthern coast.s of the New AVorld. He was a state 
])risoner; he was defrauded of his propmdy by his rapacious sovereign; he was 
filling his declining years with high contemplation instead of heroic action. 
But the example of his perseverance survived his misfortunes. 

The colonisation of North America wjis still the hope of generous states- 
men aivl bold mariners. Voyage after voyage was undertaken . Bartholomew 
Gosnokl, having been the first to cross the Atlant ic hy a direct course in 1602, 
discovered the promontory to which he gave no dignific'd name. Cape Cod, and 
he laid the foundation of the first New JOnghuid colony on Elizabeth island. 
Martin Bring, in 160.'}, sui-veyed the coast of Maiiu'. George Weymouth, in 
1605, ascended the wesh'rn branch of the Penobscot. The undying spirit of 
enterprise which Raleigh had first fostered received at length some encourage- 
ment from the government. In 1606 James granted tlu' first charters for 
colonising North .\incrica to a London coinpn^iy, and to a i’lymouth company. 
That same year the London or Houth Virginia Comf)any .sent out three ships, 
with one. hundred and five men who won' to remain as s('ttlers. The sagacity 
of Raleigh had pointed out the Chestijx'ake Bay .‘us a favourable place of settle- 
ment. A storm drove these advent unu’s into that magnificent anchorage. 
The two headlands ivere named Cape Henry and C:i,pe Charles; jind having 
ascended a fine river wliich they named after tiu'u- king, they planted their 
colony in a pleasant spot and called it Jamestown. 

Newport, the commander of the ships, and John Smith, a man whose 
name will lx; ever associated with the coloni.sation of America, ascended the 
James River and saw the Indian chieftain Powhatan. The savages were 
hostile to the strangers; “the emperor of the country,” as Powhatan was 
styled, protected them. But gradually the colonists, unused to manual 
laixiur, peri.shed of want and disease. Newport left for England. Some of 
the leaders had serious contentions. The evil destiny of Roanoke seemed to 
be coining on Jamestown. But Smith, who was endowed with many of the 
high qualities of the Elizabethan age, rallied the hopes of the dispirited and 
calmed the jealousies of the quarreLsoine. His fortitude never failed. He 
restored order, and again went forth in the summer of 1608 for new discoveries. 
A second body of emigiants came to join the Virginian colony. The London 
Company required that the ship which brought them should return with gold, 
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or laden with commodities. The settlers had accomplished no accumnlar 
tions. It had been difficult to preserve their own existence. The company, 
with the same ignorance of colonial organisation which prevailed for two 
centuries, had thought that the unskilled and the idle, who would ettiive at 
home, might prosper in another hemisphere. Smith wrote to the corporation 
that when they sent again they should rather send but thirty carpenters, hus- 
bandmen, gardeners, fishermen, blacLsmiths, masons, and even diggers up 
of the roots of trees, than a thousand such as had last come out. But still the 
enerfw of the man triumphed. He taught the gentlemen the use of the axe 
and the spade, and imlustry slowly achieved its rewards. A new charter w'os 
granted in 1609. 

The rage for omigration oxtoinlcd. t)ther shitw arrived, with men of 
broken fortunes and <lissolute gallant.s. Smith still maintained his authority 
over the useless rneml»r.s of tlic comiimnity. But he was disabled by an 
accident, and he nUurned impoverished and enfeebled to England. When 
he left, there were four hundred and ninety p«!rsons in the colony. In six 
months they wore reduced by tlu'ir idleness and their excesses to sixty. The 
settlement was about to Ik; aliandonod when, in 1610, a new body of emi- 
grants arrived under the leadershij* of Ijord r)(>lawarr, who had been appointed 
governor of Virginia. There was again a glimmering of prosperity; but ill- 
health (!OinpelIo(l the return of the wis»; governor to England. In 1611 the 
council at home ((Xerh'd it.self tr) pnwent the groat .scheme of American colo- 
nisation from utterly failing ; and six ships, with tlirf>e hundred emigrants and 
abundant supf)li(!s, arrived at Jamo.stown, under Sir Thomas Gates. A distri- 
bution of land to each (miigrant as his private ])roperty gave a new stimulus 
to industry. Tlie Virginian colony wi-nt on to prospn-. Its members found 
more c<Ttain riches tlian inimis of gold in tiic cultivation of tobacco. Their 
I)rosp(>rity was confirmed f)y tlieir frw institutions. In 1621 they obtained a 
representative eonstilutioii, ii\ which the object of government was declared 
U) b«! “the greatest comfort and l)encfit to the people, ancl the prevention of 
injustice, grievances, and ofijiression.’’ 

Such were the vicissitudes which ntlemicd tin- first settlement of the 
Anglo-Saxon race on the North Anu-rican continent, d’here w-as another 
colony formed fourteen y(!ar.s later, wlio.se jdanlers went to their tusk in a 
solemii spirit. Th<r congregation of .separati.sf.s from the church of England, 
who with their pustor, John Bobiii.son, had iM-conie exiles in Holland in 1608, 
had thought much of the w-ttlcmerits in North America.^ "J'hey liad obtained 
a patent from the London Coiu[iany, and they obtainecl funds, on very hard 
tenus, from Loiulon merelianls. They purchased the vSfx*edwoIl, a vessel of 
forty tons, and hired the Mayflower, of a hundred and eighty tons. On the 
22nd of July, 1620, having left some of the brethren at Leyden, they embarked 
at DelLshaven. Ilobinson, their jiastor, did not accoinjiany them, hut he Imelt 
on the shore as the emigrants useended the decks of the Mayflower and gave 
them his bleasings and his prayers. Tins event, so insignificant as it must 
have seemed at the time, so all-important in the real history of England, 
now forms the suhjei;! of a fre-sco in tlie liou.si’ of lords. After a long and 
stormy voyage, the Pilgrim Fathers, as they are now affectionately called, 
Mas.sacliusett.s Baj’, at a .spot which they afterwards (letermined to 
call Plymouth. As Bancroft says: “A grateful posfe.rity has marked Uie 
rock which first received their footsteps. Tlic conseciuenccs of that day are 
TOnstantly^ unfolding themselves as time advances. It wus the origin of New 
England; it was the planting of the New Englaiul institutions.” 


• w "'c I'jsterv of those Pilprims Tcill tic found in 

ui iiic history of the American colonies in Volume xxii.] 
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CHAKTEB OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY 

On the last day of the sixteenth century a charter was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth to a body of adventurers, stylM the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies. This charter was limited, 
in its exdusive liberty of trading, to the term of fifU'en years, and was to 
be renewed if the privileges so granted were not found " prejudicial or hurtful 
to this our realm.” A direct conuuercial intercourse with India had been 
previously carried on by the Turkey Company; but the maritime trade had 
been in the passession first of the Portuguese and afterwards of the Dutch. 
The English could not compete with these rivals, whilst the merchandise in 
which they trafficked was bunlened with the heavier cost of an ovcrliuid route. 
The trade of England witli the East Indies was henceforth to ho carried on 
by sea. During the reign of lOIizalxith the success of the new company was 
very doubtful. Their privilege.s were invaded by Janies at the beginning of 
his reign. But in 1009 their charter wius renewed without limitation of tune ; 
several voyages were attended with large jirofits; and in ]()12 the English- 
man planted his foot in India, ^ having obtained permission from the Great 
Mogul to establish a factory at Surat. 


AKl'AlIfS OK IRKI,A.NM) AND SCOmAND 

One of the most important national evi'iits of the reign was the colonisation 
of the north of Ireland. On the suppression of the rebellion of the Desmonds 
in the late reign, their immense territories had become forfeit to the crown. 
A plan of colonisation was adopted, and the lanrls were parodied out among 
undertakers (as they were* named) at low' rents. The grants, however, were 
too large and the conditions were not duly eoinjilied with;' so that though 
Munster tlius received a largo acce-ssion of lOnglLsh blood (the stock of its 
nobility and gentry of the luescnt day), the exjM’riment was a failure. After 
the accession of James, the great northern chieftains O’Neil and O’Donnell 
fled to Spain, and their h-rritories, amounting to half a million of acres, fell 
to the crowji. TIk; king and Bacon llwn <levised a system of colonisation 
which was carried into ell'ect by Sir Arthur Cluchcwter, the lord deputy. The 
grants were to be in three classes of two thousjind, fifteen hundred, and one 
tliousand acres. Tliosc wlio oiitained tin* fimt were to build a castle jind a 
bawn, or strong court-yard; tlic next a house of stone or brick and a bawn; 
the third a bawn only. Tliey were all iKiund to ])lant on tlieir lamls, in cer- 
tain proportions, able-lxidiod men of EnglLsli or Lowlaiid-Scottish birth, who 
were to live in villages and not disperscdly. A poi tion of these lands was 
also granted to the iiativxf Irish. This was a noble jJan; and though, like 
everything designed for the Imncfit of that unhappy country, the c.upiclity 
and injustice of those who souglit their profit in oppressing tlu' natives pre- 
vented its attaining its object fully, it has been produe.tiv*^ of great and jier- 
rnanent Ixuiefit; and wliat was formerly the w’ildc'st and most barbarous part 
of Ireland is now that which in indu.stry makes tlie lufarest approach to 
England. 

In the fifteenth year of his reign (1617) the king hail revisited his native 
realm. The chief object of his visit was to extend liis jiower in matters of 

[' The history of U>c colonisation of India will he found in Volume xxi.] 
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relipon, and to seek to approximate the churches of Endand and Scotland. 
In t!^ last country, between the avidity of the great lords, who had robbed 
the church of its landed property without shame or remorse, the fanatic 
spirit of the reformed preachers, and the feebleness of the crown, the ancient 
system of chureh government had been unable to keep its ground. Epis- 
copacy had been formally abolishetl, and the rcipublican form named Pres- 
bytery erected in its place. But man Is still man, under all forms ; xmd 
the rcvolters again.st spiritual tyranny, pious and well-intentioned as they 
undoubtedly were, oven c.xcccdod the pretensions of their predecessora; and 
since the days of Becket, Britain had witnessed no such assumptions of 
imm uni ty from civil jurisdiction as were put forth by Melville, Black, and 
other champions of the church and oj)})osera of the crown in Scotland. 
Their conduct, however, having led to a tumult in Edinburgh, in w'hich tJie 
king ran .some risk, the parliament was induced to paj^s a law establishing 
the authority of the crown over tlie clergy, and the king succeeded in obtain- 
ing the consent of the clergy to his ap|K)intment of fifty-one of their number 
to titular prelacies, who were to .sit in parliament a.s represfintatives of the 
church. In this statxi of things .Tames Tiad succeeded to the crown of England. 

In 1606 an act of the legislature rt'stored to the bi.shops a part of their 
revenues; they were .some time after ni:ide pr-rpetual moderators of the pro- 
vincial synods, and they finally (1610) ngained all their original powers, the 
rights of ordination and spirit.ual jurisdie.iion being vtisted in them. When 
the king visited Scotland (1617) he required that some of the rites of the 
church of England should be mlopted, such as kneeling at the euchnrist, 
giving it to fx'rsous on their death-fx'd, and the practice of conlirniation by a 
bishop. These were rejected by the first asscanbly whicili was convened, but 
the following yc'ar means w(!re found for having them received, and the Scot- 
tish clergy were thus brought into a n*luclant agreement with the church, 
which they regarded as little iM'tU^r tiuui that of lUmav The state of religion 
in England <iuring (his n-ignl w.a.s far from ssiti,sfac(ory. Aftc'r the death 
of Archbishop Whitgift (KK^l) the king hud conferred (he primacy on Ban- 
croft, bishop of London, a prelate; distinguislK-d by his zeal against presbytery 
and Puritanism. The Puritan ministers umhavvent the persecution of being 
silenc(;d, ilisgraccd, and imprisoned, while BancToft lived ; but his succe.ssor. 
Abbot, a far better man, had a }(;aning towani their opinioas, and they now 
exfH'rienced favour rather than the reverse. 

Hitherto the Protestants in general hail held most of tin; opinions which 
arc termed Calvini,stic, especially on the subject of })redestination, or the 
absolute decrees of the Deity, as it was explained in the writings of St. Augus- 
tine; but about this time the milder doctrine of the Greek fathers had b^n 
promulgated in Holland by Arminius, from whom it w'as henceforth named. 
.Jame.s, w'ho had been reared in tlu; opjjosite sentiment, w'as quite outraged, 
w’hen Vorstius, who held these opinions, was appointed to a professorship at 
liejrdcn. The states, to prointiate him, were obliged to deprive and banish 
their new professor; indeed, the king hinted that they might as well have 
committed him to the flames. Yet .Tmnes himself, and a portion of the prel- 
ates and clergy, afterwjirds adopted the Arminian tenets. It is rather curi- 
ous, that those who thus became the most strenuous asserters of the freedom 
of man’s will were the great upholders of the doctrines of divine right and 
passive obedience.' 

' Tlw foUowini; anecdote is well known; “On the day of the dissolution of the last parliar 
nicnt of Kiiij? .fames I, Edmund Waller, out of euriosity or respect, went to see the kiiw at 
dinner, with whom were .\udrcwcs, the bishop of Winchester, and Neile, the bishop of Dur- 
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The liberties of England owe so much to the Puritans that one feels' little 
inclined to dwell on their errors; but justice requires that they should appear 
in their true colours, and not be suffered to make a monopoly, as it were, of 
virtue and goodness. In piety and in moral conduct they were, taken on the 
whole, superior to their opponents; but they were harsh and morose, injiuisi- 
torial and censorious, absurdly scrupulous about trifles, and the enemies of 
all pleasure and innocent recreation. The modes, however, of opposing them 
that were employed were injudicious. The persecution of them was of a kind 
calculated rather to annoy and irritate than to suppress, and the publication 
of the Book of Sports, though well intended, did more harm than good. The 
following was the occasion of it: Tlic Puritans had been gradually converting 
the Christian Lord’s Day into a .hidaical Sabbath — not, we may okserv'c, the 
Sabbath of the Mosaic law, in which, as at all their festivals, the people of 
Israel were “ to rejoice before the Lord," but a gloomy, sullen day of hearing 
sermons and shunning all innocent recreations: and this, in their usual arbi- 
tran' spirit, they would have forced on all, what('ver their opiidons might be. 

The t’atholics natuially took occjLsion to censure the reformed religion for 
this gloom and morosity, and the king and his clericid advisers thinking 
differently from the Puritans on the .subject, a proclamation was iasued, for- 
bidding anyone to prevent, the |x'opl(> from h.aving, after divine service, 
(lancing, archery, leaping, vaulting, and other manly and hannU'ss recreations, 
as also May-poles, May-games, Whilsun-ales, and inorris-dancc's. Hull-baiting, 
liear-baiting, interludes, and liowls wei-e prohibited. No recusant, howevei', 
ivas to have the lx>nefit of this liln'rty, which was (sonfined to thos(' who had 
att(*nded divine service that day. The Hook of Sports, as it was tenned, was 
ordered to 1k> read out in th(' churche.s, but Primate Abbot forbade* it to b(‘ 
reiul in his presence at. Croydon, and it only served to give the Puritans an 
occasion of representing (heir opjKiiM'nts as being totally devoid of religion. 

The houses of commons during this reign wc're dc'eply pervaded by the 
Puritanical .spirit.' a proof of its prevalence throughout the nation. Hence 
with their zeal for ri'iiressing the abu.sc's of tlu* prerogative and securing the 
libertk's of the people were joined an anxiety for the jicrsecution of the Cath- 
olics and a continued effort to extend the ri</ I jniiicipk's of their party.* 


TUK r.UK.K'l’ CONTHACT; nnSKOM TIOX of I’AIU.IAMI'.NT 

The strong remonstrance of the house of commons, in 1(510, again.st im- 
positions upon mercluindiw*, wa.s not a .solitary act of public .spirit, 'riiey had 
stood up, session after se.ssion, to jjrotest against tlu* theories of t he king that 
he was ab.solute, and to make him comprehend that tliere was a power sujje- 

1mm, .stiindinR Ixdiiiul liis iimjf'sty’.'i I'li.sir. Tliore liiippi'iiod .sninclhitif; very extraordinary 
in the convcrsatiim tlicse pn-liiles had witli the kill)-, on whirh Waller did often reflect. His 
majesty asked the hishops, ‘.My lonis, cannot 1 take my Hubjccts’ inonev when 1 want it, 
without alt this formality in iiarliament?’ The biHliop of Durlium readily answered, ‘Ooil 
forbid, sir, but you should ; vou are the breath of our imstrils.’ Whereupon the king turned 
and said io the bishop of Winchester, ‘Well, my lord, wliut say you'i’' ‘Sir,’ replied tlie 
bishop, ‘I have no skill to judge of piirlinmentarr eases,’ Tlu; king answered, ‘No put-ofTs, 
my lord.' ‘Then, sir,’ said he, ‘1 think it is lawful for you to take my lirothor Ncilc’s money, 
for he offers it.’ Waller said the company was pleased willi this answer, and the wit of "it 
.seemed to affect the king.” 

' When in 1621 a bill was brought into the commoti.s for the more strict observance of 
the Sabbath, Shepherd opposed it; he objected to the word .Sabbath, justified dancing on that 
day by the example of King David, and was for allowing .sports on it. For this boldnesB he 
was, on the motion of Pym, expell^ the house ! Such wore Puritanical notions of freedom 
of speech. 
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nor to his arbitrary will. He had issued proclamations which assumed the 
character of laws; and they told him it was “the indubitable rig^t of the 
people of this kingdom not to be made subject to any punishment that shall 
extend to their lives, lands, bodies, or goods, other than such as are ordained 
by the common laws of this land, or the statutes made by their common con- 
sent in parliament.” Whenever the king wanted a subsidy, the commons 
immediately preferred a petition for redress of grievances. Cecil had a 
scheme for making the crown to a great extent independent of parliament, 
by proposing that a fixed annual revenue of £200,000 should be granted, on 
condition that tlie king should give up the right of purveyance, and the 
various profits derived from wardship and other branches of ancient prerog- 
ative. The .session of 1610 was chiefly employed in negotiations for this 
object, which was termed “the great contract with his majesty”; but nothing 
had bron settled when parliament was prorogued in July. When parliament 
met again in October, the commons were out of humour. Not a grievance 
had been redressed, although a tempor^ subsidy had been granted in the 
expectation that some of the evils of which they had complained would have 
been removed or mitigated. In November James liad become tired of the 
word grievance. He would dissolve parliatncnt. He had been patient, but 
“he cannot have asinine patience.” He wa.s for punching those members 
who had uttered offensive speeches, some of which he thought amounted nearly 
to treason. The parliament was di.‘«olved on the 9th of February, 1611, after 
having sat nearly seven years. 

England had now no foreign policy but that of an almost ignominious 
neutrality. The cause of Protestantism in Europ;, which was at the same 
time the cause of civil liberty, had last its great leader when Elizabeth died. 
The son of Mary Stuart had no opinions but tho.se which resulted from his 
cowardice or Iris selfishness. When the refonning ministers lectured him in 
Scotland, he favoured the p.apists. Whilst th(i terrors of the Gunjwwder Plot 
Were u(ipermost in his mind, he w.as as .staunch a Prote-stant as the sternest 
Puritan in his parliament. He naturally leaned upon that party in the 
church of England which supported his (IcKdrine of ab.solute power. In his 
contemT)t for the opinion.s of nis subjects lie thrust episcopacy upon the kirk 
of Scotland. For the rights of conscience he had not the slightest regard. 
He exhorted the states of Holland to pemecute Vorstius, an Arininian pro- 
fessor at Leyden. In 1612 he .signed a writ for the burning in Smithfield of 
Bartholomew Legate, an Arian, whose errors he hail vainly attempted to 
remove by argument. This writ was not a mere formal instrument, but 
expressed that, the church having deliverwl the offender to the secular power, 
as a blasphemous heretic, the king, “a.s a zealot of justice and a defender of 
the Catholic faith, and willing to maintain and defend the holy church and 
the rights and liberties of the same,” holds that the .said Bartholomew Legate 
“ought to be burned with fire.” One other atrocity of the same kind was 
committed [the burning of Edward Wightman]— the last of such barbarities ^ 
which England witnes.scd. 

To the “religious” King J.ames is our pre.sont translation of the Bible 
dedicated. That translation was an excellent work, and it was right to dedi- 
cate it to the sovereign who had encouraged the undertaking. But it was in 

‘ It seems 8tran{»e to us that not a word was uttered agiunst this horrible cruelty. When, 
a few years afterwards, a Spanish Arian was convicted of heresy, he was allowed to linirer out 
the rest of his life in prison. This was bad enough, but it was at least a step in aovance. 
Since the judicial murder of Wightman no such atrocity has disgraced the soil of England. — 
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the spirit of that dangerous adulation which hid realities from James, as the^ 
were nidden from his successor, that he was told in this dedication that his 
conduct in going forward “ with the confidence and resolution of a man in main- 
taining the truth of Christ, and propagating it far and near, is that which 
hath so bound and firmly knit the hearts of ^ your majesty’s loyal and relig- 
ious people unto you, that your very name is precious amongst them; their 
eye doth behold you with comfort, and they bless you in their hearts as that 
s^ctified person who, under God, is the immediate author of their true hap- 
piness.” It might be supposed, the king being herein called “the mover and 
author of this work^” that the Bible had not been previously known in Eng- 
land. The translation of 1611 was founded upon the Bishop’s Bible of 1568; 
and that was founded upon Cranmer’s Bible; which was founded upon the 
translations of the Old and New Testament of the earlier refonners — the 
Tyndale who was burned and the Wycliffe whose ashes were cast into the 
Avon. In such a work it was the part of true w’isdom to deviate as little as 
possible from the text with which the {leople had become familiar, and which 
their forefathers had devoured when it was dangerous to possess it.<i 


THE EEIGN OF THE FAVOURITES 

Shortly after this commenced a [x-riod of favouritism and injustice, for a 
parallel to which we must go back to the times of Edward II and Richard II, 
James should have reflected on the dungeons of Berkeley and Pontefract 
when he devoted himself to his Carrs and Buckinghams, ('arr was a Scottish 
adventurer, who owed his promotion to the beauty of his face and figure. 
He was loaded with wealth and honours, and was soon lord-chamberlain and 
viscount Rochester, ivith all the royal influence in his hands. While this 
unprincipled minion was fawned on by die king, the fate of the lady Arabella 
Stuart moved the compassion of the ixjoplc. She was too near the throne, 
and had already played too prominent a part in Raleigh’s plot to be looked 
on without anxiety ; and w'hen it was foimd that she had privately given her 
hand to William Seymour, second son of Lord Beauchamp, and almost her 
equal in rank by his descent from Mary, duche.ss of Sufi'olk, the sister of 
Henry VIII, the wrath of the timid genealogist knew no bounds. If a chikl 
should arise from their union combining tlic claims of both the parents, he 
was afraid his owm sons, Henry and Charles, might be exposed to trouble; 
and to prevent so great a calamity he unprisoned the fair culprit and her 
husband in separate lioihses. By disguising in man's apparel, Arabella effecteil 
her escape June 4th, 1611 ; Hcyniour also broke away, and they had appointed 
a meeting-place abroad. The bo.at conveying Aralxilla was taken at sea. 
She was brought back, lockc'd up, neglcctctl, and harshly used. No inter- 
ference in her favour was of any avail, and finally James rejoiced in the con- 
clusion brought to his unfoimded apprehensions by the insanity and death 
[after four years’ imprisonment, September 27th, 1615] of a kinswoman as 
beautiful and as unfortunate as his mother herself had been. 

Henry, the prince of Wales, was of nobler qualities than either his father 
or brother, if the early manifestations of his character are to be believed. 
Brave, ambitious, and generous, he attached many friends to his person, and 
cast the whole nation into sorrow when he died, November 6th, 1612, in his 
nineteenth year — the high church party looking forward to a reign of enter- 
prise and war from the martial tastes he showed even in his amusements, and 
the Puritans anticipating a reign of reform and vigour from the strong Prot- 
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estantism of his expressions and the regulpity and sobriety of his life. In a 
few after this doomy event the princess Elizabeth was married to the 

prince palatine of the^ine; and the court was saddened by the absence of 
so much grace and beauty, not without some misgivings of the dark forttme 
through which she had to pa&s, as the neglected daughter of England and 
throneless queen of Bohemia. Cliarles was now the hope of the nation, and 
the father began to look about for a fitting match for the inheritor of his 
crown. First, however, he was to be the go-between in a love adventure of 
his creature Carr, now Viscount Rochester, which leaves an indelible stain 
on all the parties concerned. 

A dislionourable affection sprang up Ix-tween Rochester and the beautiful 
wife of tiie young carl of Es.sex, and the ambition of the guilty woman was 
directed to sharing the name and fortunes of the favoujito. A plea was 
invented against the husband in order to obtain a divorce, and the advocacy 
of the king was secured liy ii fw* of £25, (XX). James argued and canvassed, 
browbeat the bishops composing the court of inquirj’, and threatened A.bbot, 
who refused his consent, with the weight of his displeasui’e. The majority 
were won over, and sentfsice of .sep.aration was pronounced. But Rochester 
had a friend of th(‘ name of Sir Thomas Overbury, who strongly dissuaded 
him from marrying the divorccfi count(‘.ss; and when he confided this oppo- 
sition to his bride, tiie ((vil nature of her heart was roused to madness. She 
vowed the deatli of Overlmry, and bt'fore the celebration of her W'edding 
made inh^rest to have him imprisoned in tlie Tower. vShe attempUid to bribe 
a good .swonlsman to slay him in a duel ; she then took tlie suht way of poison, 
and Overbury was found dead in his room, S(‘j)temlx'r ]5tl), 1013. Mean- 
tinjft the king celebrated tlie lUiirriage willi royfil pomp,’ created Viscount 
Itochester earl of Somerset, and .seemed to be glad of Ovcnlmry’s end, as 
delivering him from a rival in the new earlts regard. 

From the day of Overbury’s death Sojiierset seemed a miserable man. 
Cold-eyed and stern-browed (he guilty couple looked ui)on e.ach other; and 
no one in the haggard and jiale Stmiei-s<‘t could have recognised the gay and 
graceful Carr, nor in the brazem ami yet subdued partner of his crime the 
bright and fascinating Frances Howard. R(*mr)rse was iit work, anil made 
wreck of their liappiness .and beauty. Nobody, however, would whisper the 
dark suspicion to the kiiig til) it Ix'gan to lx ixrceived that Somerset’s influ- 
ence was on the wane. One day there ;ippearod iit Whitehall a youth of 
surpassing ln-auty, whose education in the highest circles of France had given 
a polish to his manners and motions nnknouii in the Englisli court. His 
name was George \'illiers,- the youngest son of a good ljut impoverished family 
in Leicestershire, anti the cunning politicians who had brought him to London, 
and had schooled him in his Ixhaviour on his ])re,sentalion, saw that the jJaii 
wa.s successful, and that Somerset. Avas in their power. 

Somerset and iiis wife were acevused of the murder of Sir Thomas Over- 
hury as soon as A’illicrs was installed. Tlieir accoinj)lices were examined and 

[' James is sakl to have itiveii his favourite estates, worth a million pounds. — Vox Rxu- 

MEH.el 

pHe was haiidsome and active, tlie most elegant daneor, tlie swiftest runner, etc.; he 
had the richest wardrolie. the greatest number of love intrigues, was tlie first who employed 
men to carry him in a chair, and the first who drove in a roach and .si.v. He amused the king 
with singing, dances, [ites, processions, and dramatic representations, and when more power- 
ful incentives appeared necessary, was ready to aasist in all kinds of indecent and vulgar 
amusements. Though in some points humbling himself, his pride was unbounded, Ids 
rapacity immoderate, and even the king was exposed to his caprice and insolenvc. — Von 
Raumer.s] 
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tortured. One of these, a beautiful woman of the name of Turner, was a 
dealer in love philtres to gain the affections; and another, Simon f'orman, an 
astrologer, who foretold uie future by the stars. The philtres had degener- 
ated into poison, and Anne Turner was hanged ; but her services had been so 
valuable to the leaders of fashion in that most base and depraved period 
that many ladies of the highest rank attended her execution in token of 
regard. Others of the inferior culprits underwent the same fate, and ej^cta- 
tion was on tiptoe for the trial, in May, 1616, of the earl and countess of &mer- 
set, by whose orders tlie crime had been committed. Some inexplicable reason 
urged the king to avoid the public- 
ity of a legal process. He promi.se<l 
them pardon, life, and riches if they 
would only confess, and put an 
end to all further inquiry. But 
Somerset was firm, and dared the 
king to proceed. A compromise was 
at last arranged, by which the pris- 
oners were to appear, sentence was 
to be pronoimced, and the roj'al 
pardon instantly bestowed. [The 
countess pleaded guilty.] Somerset, 
however, took the double chance of 
pleading “ Notguilty,” but was unan- 
imously condemned. He abstained 
from any attack on James, and 
was rewarded with a ndiring allow- 
ance of £4,000 a year, spending the 
rest of his life in the hateful com- 
pany of his accomplice and regrets 
for his fallen estate.® 

That James should have hesi- 
tated to shed the blood of persons 
with whom he had been on .such 
terms of intimacy is not strange, and 
hardly censurable. But unfortu- 
nately there is room to suspect that 
this lenity was the effect of fear more 
than of clemency. The haughty and 
even menacing demeanour of Som- 
erset, both before and after his 
conviction, and the mysterious terms 
in which ho expressed his purposes 

of revenge ; the solicitude of the king to have him assured that his life should 
not be taken, and to have him brought to trial in a more submissive state of 
mind than he had generally evinced in his present circumstances; and the 
character of the letters addressed to the monarch by Sir George More, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, on this subject— all are matters which show that 
Somerset was possessed of some .secret which gave him a power that he was 
not slow to exercise over the feara of the king. It was to prevent the threat- 
ened disclosure that James promised all he could promise with any regard to 
decent. It should be added that there were menaces used by Overbury 
towards Somerset of the same nature with those now used by Somerset 
towards James, and the close confinement to which that person was subiect 
H. W. — VOL. XK. 2 K 




BISTOBt OF KBfGliAiro 

ficns the time <rf his commitment provokes the cOTiduwon that he sdio nee 
a depository of some dangerous secret, probably the same which wae more 
successfidly employed by his patron. 

In what the secret of Somerset consisted a future day must diselose. 
That it related to some iniquitous matter is beyond doubt; nothu^ sliort 
of this coilld have produced the confidence of the one party or the appre- 
hension of the other.r Spedding,® the bioCTapher of Bacon, says : “.^d what 
was it then that the king had done, of which he so dreaded the discovery? 
This opened a wide field for conjecture. Any crime would do that was bad 
enough ; and as there was no evidence to guide the guesser toward any one 
in particular, each chose the one he liked best; preference being ranerally 
given to that class of crimes which cannot be named, because in them evi- 
dence w'as less to be expected. With a general presumption jike this against 
him, it would be hard for a man to get through his life without incurring 
suspicion of soinethirig in particular. And the king’s conduct in the prose- 
cution of this cause was found to supply some hints for the suspicious.” Sped- 
ding ridicules the theory of a naincloss crime, and believes that James acted 
normally in this matter. Many other historians, however, do not so absolve 
him. Gardinei’J thinks it may have b(‘en some secret concerning the granting 
of Spanisli pensions." 

In May, 1612, had died Robert Cecil, earl of Salisbury. “He was a good 
statesman, and no ill member of the commonwealth,” says Sir Simonds 
d’Ewes,< but he died amidst “a general hate, almost of all sorts.” He had 
left an empty treasury, i which he had vainly attempted to fill by his scheme 
for a permanent revenue. The constant inahifcstation of an arbitrary temper 
on the part of the king, “ willing to woimd, but yet afraid to strike,” made 
the commons cling with great tenacity to tlieir undoubted power of refusing 
supplies. Hume/ has .said, with some truth, “except during sessions of par- 
liament, the hi, story of this reign may more properly lie called the history 
of the court than that of the nation.” But the exception is a very consider- 
able one. During .ses.sioiis of parliament we clearly trace how the nation 
was growing into a jiower truly formidable fo the arbitrary ilisposition of the 
king and the selfish indulgences of (ho court. The fiarliament which, after an 
interval of four yeans, met on (he 6th of April, 1614, was called not for any 
purpose of general legislation, but in the expectaliou that by proper man- 
agement, it, might relieve the king’s uece.ssities. Bacon, tlion attorney-general, 
Sir Henry Neville, and some othem imdcrtook to biing the commons into a 
gracious frame of mind, by inducing the king to relax some of his claims of 
prerogative, whicli w'ore called grievances, imd thus to obtain a liberal supply. 
The .seliPim; could not be concealed, and hence these politicians obtained the 
name of “undertakers.” ^ 

The king in his opening speech protested that it w\as as false as it would 
have been unworthy of himself that he should employ “private undertakers” 
w’ho “would do great matters.” Bacon laughed at the notion that private 
men should undertake for all the commons of England. In 1621 James openly 
acknowledged what he had before denied. Hmlam^ points to this circum- 
stance as show'ing “ the rise of a systematic parliamentary influence, which 

P Elizabeth, stinjiry as she was, had scarcely succeeded in making both ends meet, and 
.Tamee, who had the expense of providing for a lamilv, from which Elizabeth had been free, 
would hardly have been able to meet bis expiiditure even if he had been economical. He 
was, however, far from economical, and had given awav lands and money to his Scottish 
favourites. —G\.nDmi!R.«] 

P The undertakers were so palled because they undertook to secure the return of candi- 
dates devoted to the king’s interests.] 
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was one day to become the mainspring of govemmeot.” Hume/ saw, "so 
ignorant were the commons, that tneyicnew not this incident to be the first 
infafliWe symptom of any re^lar or established liberty. ' ' The commons knew 
better fban the historian, that, wlxatever might have been attempted imder 
despotic princes, there was an ancient system of “regul^ or established 
liberty,” which did not require any sjTnptonis for its manifestation. They 
did not acknowledge what the historian lias constantly inferred, that the 
notion of liberty was a sudden growth of the seventeenth century; “that the 
constitution of England was, at that time, an inconsistent fabric, whose jarring 
and discordant parts would soon destroy each other.” They oppos^ the 
parliamentary influence because they dreaded corruption as much as they 
hated tyranny. The scheme of the undertakers was entirely unsuccessful, 
James uttered smooth words and made sjjeeious promises ; but the commons, 
with one voice, passed a vote ag.ninst the king’s right of imposing customs at 
the outports without the consent of parliament. A supply wiis demanded, 
under a threat that if it were not given the parliament should be dissolved. 
The house passed to the question of impositions. There were various bills in 
progress. 

After a session of two months of stormy ik'hato, the parliament w£is dis- 
solved, without a single bill being passed. It was named “ the addled parlia- 
ment.” No other pailianiont was called till 1621. For eleven ycara the 
statute book is a blank. The king wiis not satisfied with the perilous measure 
of attempting to govern without a parliament, but he committed to the Tower 
five of the members of the hovise of commons who liad Ix'cn most strenuous 
in their opposition. He had to supply his necessities by fines in. the Star 
Ohamlx>r, and by exorcises of the prerogative which were gallmg and oppres- 
sive. His first groat resource was Ixinevolcnce. Oliver St. John declined to 
contribute, and wrote a letter setting forth his reasons for refusal. He was 
brought into the Star Chamber, and was fined in the sum of £5,000. The 
courtiers would think this a mild punishment for one who had presumed to 
doubt the right of the king to put his hands into the pockets of his subjects 
— a king who had just told Iiis di.sobedient parliament, “My integrity is like 
the whittmess of my robe, my purity like the ;.ietal of gold in my crown, my 
firmness and clearness like the precious stones I wear, luid my affections 
natural like the redne.ss of my fieart.” Hucli was the gubbUi of this ridiculous 
pedant upon solemn occasions, ^^’hen lie .sat at tabh', with a crowd of lis- 
teners, he discoursed largely of his divine right to implicit obedi(>nee, and of the 
superiority of his prerogative over the laws and customs of England. 


THK RISE OF VILLIEUS; THE FALL OF COKE 

By the death of the earl of Northampton, within a week of the dissolution 
of parliament, the king and his courtiers had an o])]iortunity for a scramble 
to recruit their finances. The office of lord privy sesil having become vacant, 
the occasion was ernbraci'd to effect what we should now call a partial change 
of ministiy. But this change was accomplished in a way that would be rather 
startling in modern tiiniw. Some of the high office's were sold. Sir Fulke 
Greville paid £4,000 for the chancellorship of the exchequer. Inferior places 
went to the highest bidder. Somerset had sold the office of cup-bearer to 
George Villiers. He appears to have forgotten that another might supplant 
him in the favour of a king w'ho dwelt on “ good looks and handsome accoutre- 
ments.” The cup-bearer was a dangerous rival. “ His first introduction into 
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favour/’ says Clarendon, » “ was purely from the handsomeness of his person.” 
The history of the countiy, to the end of this reign, is in great part the per- 
sonal history of Geoige Villiers— the adventurer, who haa in his capacity of 
the king’s cup-bearer l^n “admitted to that conversation and discourse with 
which that prince always abounded at his meals.” In a few weeks, continues 
Clarendon, he mounted higher; “and, being knighted, without any other 
qualification, he was at the same time made gentleman of the bed-chamber 
and knight of the order of the Garter; and in a short time (very short for such 
a prodigious ascent) he was made a baron, a viscount, an earl, a marquis, 
and became lord high admiral of England, lord-warden of the Cinque Ports, 
master of the horse, and entirely disposed of all the graces of the king, in con- 
ferring all the honours and all the offices of three kingdoms without a rival.” 

In 1615 Coke opposed his legal knowdedge to the preliminary proceedings 
in a detestable act of tyranny. Edmund Peachum, a clergyman in Somerset- 
shire, had his study broken open ; .and a manuscript sermon being there found 
in which there was strong censure of the extravagances of the king and the 
oppressions of liis officers, the preacher was put to the rack, and interrogated 
“before torture, in torture, between torture, and after torture.” He was 
suspected of trea.son, but this horrible severity could wring no confession 
from him. It was doubted whether the sermon itself could be received as 
an overt act of treason. Bacon was directed by the king to confer with tlie 
judges of the king’s bench scpai'atcly ; to which Coke objected, as “not accord- 
ing to the custom of this realm.” The other judges were tampered with. Coke 
at length gave an opinion, which evaded the question and did not confinn 
the king’s arguments and that of the other unscrupulous judges that the 
s(<rmon itself was treasonable. The unhappy man was, however, tried and 
condemned; but he died in jail. The chief justice again offended by con- 
tending that the equitable jurisdiction of the court of chancery ought not to 
lie exercised after a judgment obtained at law. But his greatest offence was 
in demurring to the authority of a letter which Bacon had written at the king’s 
desire, to direct that the court of king’s Ixmch should not proceed to judg- 
ment in a case which concerned the validity of the grant of a benefice to a 
bLshojj, in connection with his bisliojiric. Coke saitl that such a letter should 
he written to the judges of all the c^ourts; and that being done, he induced 
them to take the honourahh; course of certifying to the king that they were 
hound by their oaths not to regard .any such letters, wliich were contrary to 
law. The king went into one of his usual fits of rage when his prerogative 
was questioned, and (ialled the twelve judges before him to answer for their 
disobedience. They .all tamely yhildod, with the exception of Coke. He 
was very shortly after first susjjended from his office, and then dismissed. 

It is not difficult to imagine, while such scandalous revelations and sus- 
picions were riff? as those of the Overbury case; wdiilst the majority of tlu; 
judges were slavish; whilst the, court of high commission was proceeding in 
its arbitrary course in mattei's of religion (a court which, according to an 
unheeded remonstrance of the commons, took upon itself to fine and im- 
prison, and passed sentences without appeal) ; whilst the Star (Chamber "was 
trampling upon every personal right — that tlie nation was growing univer- 
sally disgusted with tlu* government under wliich it lived. The people had no 
constitutional organ to proclaim their grievances. Parliaments had been laid 
aside. The great religious body termed Puritans were offended, in 1618, by 
a proclamation that ml lawful recreations, such as dancing, archery, leaping. 
May-games, might be used on Sundays after divine service. 'They a.s.sociated 
this injudicious measure — which had a tendency to make the disputes between 
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the two parties in the church more rancorous — with the king’s visit to Scot- 
land to enforce episcopacy upon a reluctant people. After that visit a better 
provision was made for the parochial clergy, by the passing of an act in the 
Scottish parliament which compelled the impropriators of tithes to allow a 
stipend to the resident minister. But the ecclesiastical policy of James in 
Scotland was not successful ; and in 1620 the preachers were inveighing against 
Episcopal rule, and that general dL<<contcnt was growing which in a few years 
broke out in bitter hostility. In neither of the kingdoms could the people 
be deemed happy or the government paternal. 


THK END OF SIR WAETEll RALEIGH 

Sir Walter Raleigh had been a prisoner in tlie Tower somewhat mom 
than twelve years. To a man of such activity of inin<l even imprisonment 
would not be unhappiiuiss. His wife was jxmnitted to dwell with him. He 
liad access to the lieutenant’s garden; and, .says Sir IVilliarn Wade, one of the 
lieutenants, "he hath converted a little lien-hon.se to a still-house, where he 
doth spend his time all the <lay in distillations,” Raleigh was the inventor 
of a famous cordial which tvent by his name. In an evil hour the tranquil 
studies and u.seful diversions of Raleigh were (“xchaiiged for schemes which 
were to renew the energuw of Ins youth. The dream of a gold mine in Guiana 
never ceased to liaunt his imagination. Indians had interview's with him in 
the 'Power; for he had kept uj) a corrc.spondenee, through his agents, W'ith 
the natives of the country which he had partially ('.xjJored in 1565. At length 
he obtained jw'i ini.ssion (,o employ the lilaTty which was promised to lie granted 
to him, through tlie mediation of Villiers, in again attempting to work the 
gold mine in whoso (ixistcrice lie firmly lielieved. He was released from his 
prison on the. 20th of jMarch, 1616. 

He was now in the sixty-fifth year of his age. But he was one of those 
who bated no jot of heart or hope. Ralidgh risked in this seheino ail he posse.s.sed 
in the W'orld. When Lady Raleigh hail gonr on lier knees to James, to beg 
that her family might not Im; roblied of the estate at Sherborne, which had 
been secured t.o them before her bu.sband’s attainder, he exelaimed, “ I maun 
have the land — I maun have it for Carr.” J'iiglit thousand pounds had 
been afterwards obtained as the; “eonipetent .satisfaction” for an estate 
worth five thousand pounds a year. Tliis suiu, with the produce of a small 
estate w'liich his wife sold, was all investiul in the Guiana jiroject. Janies 
stipulated for a share of tin? jinifiLs of the Cinlorprise. But thf; Spanish am- 
h-T-ssador, Gondomar, who had at that time obtained groat influence over 
the king, at first remonstrated, ami declared that the. expedition w'aa for 
piratical purpo.ses. Raleigh maintained that his sole object was to settle a 
country which belonged to England by right of discovery, and to work its 
gold mines; and Grmdomar affected to be satisficil. 

Raleigh got together a .sciuadron of fourteen vessels, and he set sail on the 
28th of March, 1617, having received a commission by w'hich ho was consti- 
tuted general and comnian<Ier of the expedition, and governor of the countiy. 
It was imprudent in Raleigh t,o go upon a doubtful adventure, without having 
received a previous pardon, which wa.s to be obt^ained for money. But it is 
said that Bacon, who in 1617 had acconipli.shnd the prime object of his 
ambition, the custody of the great seal, said to Raleigh, “The knee-timber of 
your voyage is money. Spare your purse in this particular ; for upon my life 
you have a sufficient pardon for all that is past already, the king having under 
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his broad seal made you admiral of your fleet, and given you power of the 
martial law over your officers and soldiers.” The outward voyage was 
unpropitious. There was sickness in the ships, of which many of the voy- 
agers died. Tliey landed in Guiana on the 12th of November, and on the 
14th Raleigh wrote in a hopeful spirit to his wife: “To tell you that I 
might be king of the Inriians were a vanity. Rut my name hath still liveil 
among them here. They feed me with fresh meat and all that the country 
yields. All (»ffer to oljey me.” 

In a short time he l)egan to have glimp.ses of the treacherous nature of 
the sovereign in whose name he had gone forth to “make new nations.” 
James had obtained from him tla; ni<jst minuh' details of his plans, and the 

king h.ud communicated them to Gondomiu’, 
w]i<) had sent them to his court at Madriil. 
The king’s commander had been promised a 
free jMi.s,s;ig(! through the country. He found 
it fortified again.st him. He was himself weak 
from sickiK'ss, and was obliged to be carried in 
a litter. He .sent his faithful follower, Captain 
Keymis, to siiil up the Orinoco with a part of 
the s<iuadron in the direction of the mine. 
Tlie in.st met ions which Raleigh hiui given were 
not olx‘y«!(l. I'he Spaniards attacked liis en- 
campment, and a. batth' ensued. Afhir much 
slaughter, the lOnglish drove back their a.ssail- 
anls to the town; and the Spaniards coming 
out in fresli force, the son of Raleigh was 
killed. Th(' govcmior of the town, a kin.snian 
of (Jotidomar, also fell. The I'higlish burned 
Han Tuni:L«, in wbieh they found refining bouso-s 
and two ingots of gold. Buti the j)as.scs to 
the mine were defended by too strong a foree 
to enable K<ymis to aeeo/nplish the great 
object of the expe^lifion. AVlicn he returned 
with his (limiiii, slic'd crew, the reproaches of 
Ids commainler led the unfortunate man to 
commit suicide. 

The great spiiit of Raleigh was cru.shcd. 
He saw nothing befon' him but reproach and 
danger. In a letter to his wife lie says; “I 
jirotest before the majc'sly of God th.at, lus Sir 
Francis Drake and Sir John Hawkins died heart-broken when they failed of 
theireuterpri.se, 1 couhl willingly tlo the like, di(| I not contend against sorrow 
for your .sake, in hojie to jirovide somewhat for you to eornfort and relieve 
you. If I live to I’eturii, resolve yoursr'lf that it is the* eare for you that Irath 
stioiigtheiied my heart.” Raleigh coudueted his fleet, with nmtinoiis crews, 
to Newfoundlaiul, and then .sailed homewaril. On the ISth of March, afh'r 
his return, Howell wrote: “The world wonders extremely that so great a 
wise man as Sir AValtcr Raleigh would return, to cast himself upon so inevi- 
table' a reek as I fear he will.” Two friends, the earls of I’embroke and 
Arundel, had pledged their honour for his return, arul he would not be a 
eaus(' of trouble to them. This Aruialel acknowledgcil when Raleigh, on 
I he .scaffold, reminded him of Uic pi'omLse that he had made to the earl that 
he would return. 
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Gondomar was now supreme at the English court, negotiating a marriage 
between Prince Charles and the infanta of Spain. The destiny of Raleigh 
was in the hands of the malignant Spaniard and the revengeful king. Ra- 
leigh was arrested at Plymouth; and after some stratagems to escape to 
Prance, and to obtain delay, having feigned mildness, ho was conducted to 
his old prison in the Tower. He Wiis examined before commissionci’s, upon 
the charge that he fraudulently pretended (hat he went to discover a mine, 
when his real object was to make a piratical attack upon the Spanish .settle- 
ments. He denied these charges with constancy and boldness, but admitted 
his attempt to escaijc, and his pretence of mental derangement, which he 
excused by the desire which every man feels to escape flcath. Nothing could 
be obtained which couhl furnish a ninv ground of accusation. 

It W’as determined at length (h:it the jnisoner sliould bo executed under 
his former sentence, by a writ of prhy seal directed to (he judges. But they 
held that tlie.ir warrant for execution could not bo issued, after so long a time 
had elapsed .since (lie judgment, without bringing up the jmsoner to plead. 
Raleigh, suffering unfh'r an ague, was brought on the 2-ltli and again on 
the 28th of October to the king’s bench at Westminster, and there being 
asked why c.xeeution .should not fia.ss against him, he urged that he was dis- 
charged of the original jiidgiiient by the king’s commission for his voyage, 
which gave him now life and vigour. Execution was granted. Raleigh asked 
for a little delay, to sedle his affairs and his mind. lie was brought out of 
his prison tiie next morning (o die upon the scaffold, in the Old Palace Yard 
at Westminster. The night Ijcfore his death he wrote these lines on a blank 
leaf of hist Bible : 

I'.'cii such is Time; wlui lakes iti Irust 
(liir NOiilli, our joys, and all we have, 

And pays us but. with .-lire ami dust ; 

V.'ho, ill the dark and silent grave. 

^^'h(!ll we have wander’d nil our ways, 

Shuls up the story of our days. 

But front this earth, tliis grave, this dust, 

Tlie kord will raise me iii*, I trust. 

The last end of ( hi.s heroic man wtt.s worth of his great gonins. He received 
the .s,acr!tmenl ; he deekared hi.s forgiveiie.ss of all persons; he manifested tlic 
utmo.st cheorfulncs.s ; he gave thanks to the .Miriighty who Jiad imparted to 
liirn the strength of mind never to fetir death, and to meet it with courage in 
the assurance of his love. He breakftisted, anti smoked Iiis ti.stial pipe of 
tobacco. When he came to the scaffold he was very fttiiil, and cnmmenced 
Ills speech to the tissembled crowd by saying ihiit during (he la.st (wo days he 
had been visited by two ague fits. “If therefore y<iu perceive any weakness 
in me, I be.seeeh 3 rou ascribe it to m,y ,sicknc.s.s rallier (!t;in to myself." His 
.speech was of :i manly tone defending iiimsclf from .'-laiidf'rs which had been 
raised .against him. Ho implor'd the bystanders to join with liim in praj’cr 
to that great God whom he hnfl grievonslj’’ olTeii'led : “being a iiinn full of all 
vanity, and one who hath lived a. sinful life in such callings as nave been most 
inducing to it; for I have been a soldier, a sailor, and a <'ourti(!r, all of them 
courses of wickedness anil vice.” He. was asked by (lie dean of Wo.stmiii.ster 
in what religion ho meant to ilie, and be replied, “ In (lie faith profes.sed by the 
churcli of England, hoping to la? saved hj' the blood and merils of our 
S,aviour.” It was a bitter morning, and the sheriff proposed that he should 
descend from the se.affold ;ind warm him.self. “No, goorl Mr. Sheriff, let ns 
despatch, for within this quarter of an hour my ague will come ujion me, and 
if I be not dead before that, my enemies will saj' I (^uakc lor leai-. ’ He took 
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the axe in his hand, kissed the blade, and said to the sheriff, "’Tis a sharp 
medicine, but a sound cure for all diseases.” So died the last of Elizabeth s 
heroes. 

The execution of Raleigh called forth indignation, “not loud but deep,” 
in the English mind. The people felt that he was sacrificed to Spain, against 
which power, its Jesuits and its inquisitions, ho had waged no inglorious war- 
fare. He was sacrificed by a king from whom the bold Protestot spirit was 
departed, and who remained supine whilst the two great principles which 
dividfxl Europe were again preparing for a struggle. Thus thought the ma- 
jority of the nation, at a time of extraordinary excitement in connection with 
foreign events. 


AFKAIltS OF THE FAEATINATB 

The daughter of James had been married almost six years to the elector 
palatine. The Calvinists of Hohemia had been in insurrection upon a ques- 
tion of the possession of some lands of the church which were held by Catho- 
lics, £uid the quarrel was under arbitration at the instance of the emperor 
Matthifjs when he died. Matthias was also king of Bohemia, and the arch- 
duke Ferdinand was chosen emperor. He had been recognised as successor 
to the throne of Bohemia, but he was a determined zealot of Catholicism; 
and the Bohemians, who held that their crown was elective, offered it to 
Frederick, who had been one of the arbitrators to settle the difference which 
had led to their insurrection. The elector palatine, after some hesitation, 
accepted the dangerous jjromotion, and was crowned at Prague, in Novem- 
ber, 1C19. 

The re.solve was the signal for a general array of hostile forces throughout 
Europe.* The great battle of Protestantism and Catholicism appeared once 
more likely to be fought out. Had Elizabeth been alive she would nave throwm 
all her force into the conllict. JaTne.s at first rcfn.sed to give any a.ssistancn 
to his son-in-law. The Prote.stanls of England were louserl to an (aithusiasni 
which had been repres.sod for years. They .saw (he Jinnies of Austria and 
Spam gathering to .snatch the ciown from the elective king of Bohemia and 
to invade the Palatinate. They saw mjmy of the Protestant princes forming 
an imion for his defence. Volunteers were ready to go forth from England 
full of zi'al for the support of the elector. James wjis professing an ardent 
desire to Protestant deputies to a.ssist his son-in-law, and at. the same time 
vowing to the Spanish ambassador that the alliam^e with his Catholic master, 
which was to be cemented by the marriage of Prince Charles to the infanta, 
was the great desire of his heart. 

At length the Catholic powers entered the Palatinate ; and the cry to arm 
was so loud amongst the English and the Scotch, that James reluctantly mar- 
shalled a force of four thousand volunteers, not to support his son-in-law upon 
the throne of Bohemia, but to assist in defending his hereditary dominions. 
The scanty assistance came too late. F rederick was defeated by the Austrians 
at tlic Whiti' Hill near Prague, on the 8th of November, 1620, which decisive 
battle entirely destroyed his .slight tenure of power in Bohemia. He was 
very shortly after driven from the Palatinate, which was handed over to the 
(I'lidi.T mercies of the conquerors. The sup[H)r(era of the elector in Bohemia, 
a country which had been the I'efuge of }’K>r.si>cutod reformers, were trodden 
doum by the iron heel of Au.stria. The Puritan party in England considered 

[' The details of the Thirty Years’ War, lGlS-lC-18, will be found in the histories of Gter- 
iiiany, I'mnci’,, .Spain, and Sweden.] 
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this misfortune, says D’Ewes,* as “the greatest blow which the church of 
God had received since the first Reformation by Martin Luther in 1517.” The 
union of the Protestant princes was broken up. In the words of Von Ranke, 
“the Catholic principle passed with wonderful rapidity from a moment of the 
utmost danger to an omnipotent sway over the south of Germany and the 
Austrian provinces.” 

It was during the excik'Uient of this condict, and in the month following 
the victory of the Austrians at tk*. White Hill, that James adopted one of 
thoE«3 arbitrary mcasuies which weak goveunments resort to in their imbecile 
desire to control public opinion. On the 27th of December, 1620, says D’Ewes, 
“I saw and perused a pi-oclania(iou s('t out by his majesty, inhibit^ or 
forbidding any of his subjects to discoui'se of slate matters, either foreign or 
domestic; which all m(>n cftiieeived to have lieen i)rocured by the count of 
Gondomar, th(! Spanish ambassador.” That hinglishnien sliould, at the bid- 
ding of an insolcnl, govc-iiimeut, ceasi^ interchanging iheii’ thoughts was as 
impossible as that they should ecase thinking. Their thoughts broke out in 
signs not to be mistaken. The Siianisli ambassador, who dwelt in the bishoj) 
of Ely’s house in Ilolborn, wa.s obliged to have; a guard of ,sohli£‘r,s to protect 
him. 


THK OK Ui21 .\.\l) JI.UO.v's f.MJ’JSAl JIMKNT 

It was ill this e.\eit.e(l teinner of tlie nation tlial the king at length called 
a parliament, which met on the 30th of January, 1021. 

James was now in a gracious Inmutur. He bad souK'tbing to ask of the 
))arliaincnt : “1 have rc-igned eightenm years, in wbitdi lime you have had 
licaco,” he said, “and T have received lar less supply than hath been given 
to any king since tin Comiuest. Th(> last, (jueen, of famous memory, liad, 
one year with another, alwive a huudred thousand ))()Umls yier annum in sulv 
sidies.” James did not attcmjit a comparison iMitwecai the manner in which 
the (.jUeen of famous memory sjient her subsidies iii tlic defence of her country, 
and m the support of Protestantism in Euroixi; while la*, was lavishing thou- 
sands upon Hay and Somerset and Villiers, impoverishing the crown and 
degrading the nation. ( ■larendoii,* speaking of llie reigning favourite of 1621 
and his host of dcix'iideiits, said that the demesnes anti revenues of the crown 
wem sacrificed to the enriching of a private family; “and tJu; e.xpenses of the 
court so vast and unlimited that they had a sad prospect of that poverty and 
necessity which afterwards befell tiie erowii, almost to the ruin of it.” 

The parliament of 1621 was in i;o conipli;e(!nl moorl. James said to them, 
“I have oflen piped unto 3'ou but you have not danced.” I’liey gave him a 
small subsidy in return for nnusuallj' gracious speetJies, and then went boldly 
about the redre.ss of grievances. They revived the use of the terrible word 
“impeachment,” which had gone out of men’s mouths for nearly two cen- 
turies. Monopolists were the first atbickecl with this eoiistitiuional weapon. 
One of the greatc^st of them, Sir Giles Mompessoii, finding tliat the govern- 
ment which had granted him his patents for gold and silvi-r tlucad, and for 
licensing inns and aJehou.ses, would not stand up in his defence, fled beyond 
sea. The Sir Giles Overreach of Massinger’s Nvir Waij to Pay Old Dd)ls was 
Sir Giles Momjiesson, and the Justice Gnxxly of the same popular play was 
Sir Francis Miehell. The real Overreach and the real Greedy were degraded 
from knighthood, were fined, and wore banished. Higher delinquents began 
to tremble. Yelverton, the attorney-general, was connected with the me- 
vailiug corruption, and when detected denounced Villiers as his enemy. The 
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judgfi of the prerogative court was inipcachecl for venality ; and the bishop of 
Landaff for being accessory to a matter of bribery. It was an age of universal 
abufaes. Local magistrates were influenml by the })ctticst gifts, and were 
callecl “basket-justices” — a name which in the next century was applied to 
the stipendiary justices of Bow strt«t. 

Upon the highest branch of tliis rottcji tree sat Francis Bacon, Viscount 
St. Albans, the great lord chancellor. His contcniporarie.s were iinpressed 
with his versatile aliilities and Ids majestic eloijuence, but they were disgusted 
by his profusion, and ilitiy had little coiilkloncc! in his honesty. TIic great- 
nf!SB of his intellect was to Ijo appreciated in other agc.s, and his faults wore 
then to be slightly regarded while llte eyes of all men were to be dazzled by 
the splendour of his g<!rdu.s. His con(emjx)iario.s, with one accord, msolved 
tiiat no (?xcasc should iiiti-rfere with his degradation, for what he himself 
called his frailty in partaking of "(h(‘ afnises of the times.” He wa.s clmrgcd 
by the commons, before the lortls, with twenty-two acts of bribery and cor- 
ruption. lie attempbid no defence*. Ho saw that the court would not shield 
Jiim, even if it had the power. He made a distinct confession in writing of 
the charges brouglit ag.'nn.st him : and when a deputation Ircni the pc'ers asked 
if that confession was his own voiuidary act, lie rejdierl, “ It is my act, my liaiid, 
my heart. 0 my lords, .spare a broken rctsl.” The .Hontence of the parlia- 
ment was that the viscount S(. Albans, late lord chancellor, lie fined .£40,000; 
lie imprisoiu'd in (lie 'I'ower during the king's ^ilcasun*; made incapable to 
bear office in (lie eoinuionweallli : never to sit in iiarliament, nor to come 
within the verge, of (he eonr(. The king ri'mitled the fine, and released the 
fallen man after an impnsoiimcid of a fmv day.s. 

It is vain to altrilintc Bacon’s fall (o (he mak'volenee of Coke or the 
intrigues of I'illiei’s. The liou.se of eominoiis .saw (hat the time had come for 
striking at the root of some of the most tiagrant of nffieiai corruptions, and 
Bacon, tliougli ]ierhaps not. more guilty than many others, was struck down 
as a signal ex!im])I<' to le.s.ser olTeiiders. Spedding.-r the editor of Bacon’s 
philosophical works, jiointiiig out (hat the chancellor admitted tht* taking of 
pro.scnt.s, a.s he liini.self had taken them, to be iiidi'fen.silde, add,s that he alway.s 
denied he had Iweii an iniju.s|, judge: or. to u.se his own nords, “had over had 
bribe or n-ward in his eye or (hoiighl when he proiioimcefl fiii.y sentence or 
ortler.” With regard to (he degree of moral eiiminalily, 1he.s(! (pu'stioiis are 
proposed; "(I) IVhat was (he understaiidiiig, ojieii or secret, ujinn wliicli the 
presi'iit was given or taken ? ( 2 ) To what, extent- was tlie jiraetiee jirovalent at 
the time’? (d) How far was it t.olerated? (4) How did it .staml with regard 
to other abases jnevailiiig at- the .same time?” If these points could be 
.satisfactorily a-seertained (lie most merciful conclusion at which we could 
arrive would he the ojiiiiion of Bacon hiin.sclf : “1 was the justest judge that 
was in England t.he.se fifty yeai-s; but. it wa.s the justest censure in parliament 
(hat was tliere flie.se (wo hundred ycai-s.” 

If the stern severity of the hou.sc* of coimnoiis, in whieh the pe(>rs went 
along with them, towanls every onler of deluujuents, from the griping usurer 
to the prodigal eliancellor, d(*mand.s our respect, we must regard with equal 
abhorn'nee (he .same pf»piilar a.ssenil>ly when carried away by a passionate 
fanatici.sm into an act of viinlietive cruelty. The house was in a fever about 
the I’alatinato : and when it became known that a Roman Catholic barrister, 
I'ldward Floyil, had expressed his joy th.at “Cloodman Palsgrave * and Good- 
wife Palsgrave” had Iieen tiriven from Prague, there was no punishment too 


[' Tlir pjilsgravc ov jifnlsgruf wna tlie ruler of the Palatinate.] 
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terrible to be inflicted upon the delinquent — whipping, the pillory, boring of 
his tongue, nailing of his ears, were small justice for such an offence. The 
house went beyond its powers in passing a heavy sentence upon Floyd with- 
out hearing him. He appealed to the king, denyhig tlie accusation against 
him ; and wie commons were asked by the council how they took upon them 
to judge offences which did not interfere with their privileges. The house 
paused, and Floyd wius arraigned before the lords, who confirmed the sen- 
tence, with additional severities. Whipping, which was a part of this sen- 
tence, was remitted on the motion of Wince Charles. The unhappy man 
underwent the other unjust punishment — to pay a fine of £5,000 and to be 
imprisoned for life. 

“There is surely no instance,” .say.s'Hallam,^‘ “in the annals of our own, 
and hardly of any civilisi'd country, wher(^ a trifling offence, if it were one, 
lias been visited with such outrageovis cruelty.” Let. us not forget, as we 
proceed in tracing the history of this nation, that the pjus.sion.s of a parliament 
liave been as marked, if not as frequent, a .source of injustice as the despotic 
tendencies of a king; and let us feel tliat a due balance of the powers of 
the respective estute.s cannot, be .so hajipily pie.sen'ed that jnerogative and 
jnivilcgc. may be kejit e<iually innoxious, c.xcept undc'r the guidance of an 
enlightened public, opinion. 

The king and the iiarlianicnt had In'en jirocceding in apparent hannony, 
when they were adjourncsl over tlie smumer |to await the rc'sults of the fruitlftss 
mission of Lord Higby, ,s]j(.'ciul ambassador to Vienna]. The court hail mani- 
fested no zeal about the question of the I'alutinati' ; but fh(> commons made, 
a solemn jirolcstation, whicli was enti'rcd in the journals, that they would 
spend their lives and fortunes in the defence of tlieir religion, and of the rause 
of the eloetor. The houses met again, afbT an iiiteiwal of five months, on 
the 20lh of Novoiiibi'r. It wa.s auuouneed that troops had bi'i'ii sent for the 
ilefence of the Palatinate under Sir Horace Vore. The commou.s voted a 
small subsidy, which was totally inado(|uate to any vigorous exertions. The 
clamour for warlike oin'ratious wa,s not .seconihnl by any libiwality which 
could rouse .lames to e.xertion. The |tarliaineul. had no confidence in a king 
who shuddered at a dr.awn .sword. His nalunil temjienmicnt and his policy 
w'crc in complete accord, and it wa.s ]>cihap.s well for the country that they 
were .so. Had his .son Henry been on tlie llirone, rvlio propo.scd the Black 
Jh’inco and Henry V as his models, England might h.avo jmt herself at tlie head 
of a great religious war; but she would have wasted that strength which 
enabled her, in .‘uioUier quarter of a century, to wjige a gro.ater battle at 
home for civil and ndigious lilaa ty, without losing her power of commanding 
the respect of every gove.rnmeut in I’.uro[K‘. 

England had in this year an ojqmrt unity to draw the sword in a neis's- 
sary qu.arrel — the .suppression of tlie outrages of the Barbary furates. Sjiain 
bad agreed to co-operate in lui attack ufion Algieis, but slie sent a very insuf- 
ficient force to join tlie English Hag. .Jame.s went aiiout this salutary work 
in his timid and parsiiuouiuus way. He directed the eoiimiauder of hi.s fleet, 
Sir .lames Mansell, not to risk his ships. Tlie Algerians, having had only a 
few boats burni'd. defended their harbour, and Mansell came home with noth- 
ing achieved. The English mci'chantmen were now the prey of the. African 
pirates, and the country bitterly complained of the national lo.sscs and the, 
national dishonour. M’hen the parliament reassembled, it w.as in no con- 
ciliating humour. Lords Essex and O.xfovd had returned from the Palatinate, 
and proclaimed that the country of tlie elector and the Protestant cause were 
lost for want of timely aid. 
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As wc have seen, the two liouses were afraid to tnast the expenditure of 
money in incapable liands. They could not understand how J^es was affect- 
ing a desire to contend against the power of Spain and Austria, when he was 
migotiating, in secret as he boli(!ved, for the marriage of his son to the daughter 
of the most Catholic king. During the ree.('ss, a leading member of the com- 
mons, Sir Edwin Sandys, had bcHiii committed to the Tower; but it was pro- 
tested that the commitment was unconnected with the privileges of the house'. 
His bold mannf'r of sfXiaking in parlhuncnt was undoubtedly his offence. 
The commons pjissed over this matter; but they drew u[) a fjetition, prepared 
by Coke, against tla; growth of popery, urging that Princt; Charles should 
marry one of his own ndigion, and that the king should turn his attentioTi 

lowarfls that pow'er which had first 
earriwl on the war in the Palatinate. 
That power was Spain. 

James had lieard of (liis motion, and 
h(^ anticipated flic receipt of the peti- 
tion* by .sending a violent letter to the 
sjieaker, couimajiding th(' house not to 
nieddh' witli any matter which concerned 
hisgoverninc'nt or the mysteries of state. 
He informed them also lliat he meant 
not to spare any man’s insolent behav- 
iour in parliajiient. Tlai commons 
returne<l a lemi)ei’atc! answer, in which 
the king was told that their lilx'rfy of 
sjK'ecli was tlK'ir ane.ienti and undouliterl 
right. James rejJied that their jn'ivi- 
leg<'s were derived from fh(' grace and 
|)erniission of liis ancestors and him.sclf. 
Some exeu.s('s were made for the expre.s- 
sk>ns of the king, which were, called a 
slip of tlie, pen. 

The commons deliberately recorded 
their opinions, in a memorable protes- 
tation, on tile J8th of December, 1621, 
in which tlaw solemnly affirmed that 
the liberties and jui isdiclions of parliament are the ancient and undoubted 
birthright and inheritance of the subjects of England ; that the affairs of 
the king and the state, of the defence of tlu' ic^alm, and of the church of 
England, the making of laws, the redress of grievances, are proper .subjects of 
debate in parliament; that in handling such business every member of the 
house hath, and of right ought to have, freedom of speech; and that every 
member hath like freedom from all impeachment, imprisonment, and moles- 
tation, ('xcept by the censure of the house itself. There were great men con- 
cerned in this jirotestfition — Coke, Pym, Selden. Imminent peers, for dmost 
the first time in the history of the country, took part wdth the common.s against 
the crown. The king di.ssolved the parliament, and imprisoned the carl of 
Oxford and Hk' leading nn'inbers of the commons, 

Gardiner; thus .sums up the results of this parliament of 1621 ; “The houses 
had not .sat in vain. They had rescued from oblivion the right of impcach- 

[' Wticn Itio (Icnti lilt ion of twclvn oaine to James witli tlie petition, lie exclaimed in jest, 
“ Urine stools for the iunl),as.sadors !” Gardinort doubts the old .anecdote that he called out 
in his broad Scotcli on seeing them, "Here be twal’ kings coining !”] 
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inent, and had taught a crowd of hungry and unscrupulous adveiiturers that 
court flavour wouJcT not always suffice to screen them.^ They had made judi- 
cial corruption almost impossible for the future. Yet the highest of their 
achievements had not been of a nature to bo quoted as a precedent, or to 
be noted down amongst the catalogue of coustitutirmal ehanges. Far more 
truly than any member of that house dreamed, a crisis had come in which 
Protestantism was to be tried in the balance. There was a danger greater 
than any which was to be dreaded from the armies of Spinola or the policy of 
Maximilian — a ilanger lest moral suiicriority should pass ovei’ to the champions 
of the reactionary laith. And it was at such a crisis that the Knglisli hoase 
of commons placed itself in the fou'most ranks of those who were helping 
on the progress of the world. Cecil spoke truly when he said that their dec- 
laration would do more good than if ten thousand soldiers had been on the 
march.”" 

The struggle which was to be fought out in the battle-field, twenty years 
afterwards, was aln'ady commenced in a most nninistakablc manner. It was 
a eontest for first jirinciples. England was to b(> a constitutional monarchy or 
a despotism. 

The pai'lianKuit being fiissolved, .Tames again resorted to a benevolence 
— a voluntary contribution of the [X'oph', as the courtiers pretended. Its 
voluntary character may he understood from a little ineident: “A merchant 
of London, who had been a cheesemonger, hut now rich, was sent for by the 
council, and required to give the king £200, or to go into the Palatinate and 
serve the army with clKiese, being a man of eighty years of age.” 


rUIXC'K Cll.UtLKS IN' SPAIN (UV.’S A.U.) 

The king, who ijuhlicly declared that “ he would govern according to the 
good of the common weal hut not according to the common will,” went on 
with Ills Spanisli negotiation in utter defiance of llu* puldie feeling. Ilis son- 
in-law was now a rofugeo at the Hague, witli his queen — a favourite of the 
English — and their family. Their misfortum»s, as well as the defeat of the 
principle which they represented, excited the wannest sympathy. In no 
point of policy was then; any concord IndwiHUi the govermrient and the {)eople. 
in Eebniary, ]02J, London was startled with (he extraordinary news that 
the prince of Wales and Villiers, now manjuis of Jhickingliam, had gone off 
jirivatoly for Madi'id. The negotiation for the marriag<‘ with the* Spanish 
princess had been nearly eoneludcfl by the earl of Bristf)!, a special ambassa- 
dor to the court of the young king Philip IV, the brother of the infanta. Onl\' 
a dispensation from the jjojK' was waited for, and Jana's had himself written 
to his holiness to urgt' tlie favour. He promised all sorts of toleration, and, 
to give an eanu'st of his disposition, suddenly released from prison a largf* 
numlier of popish recusants, to the grt^at anger of tlie Puritans. 

Tlie motives for tlie sti’ange proceeding of the jirinee and the favourite' 
remain a mystery. Clarendon’’ liolds that Villiers originated the scheme to 
gain favour with the prince', who had Imioji long je.aleius eif liim. The king 
was at first greatly opjiosed to the adventure, wliich was not without its 
elanger. Smith seems to be a favourite name for disguise'd princejs. Charles 
was John Smith, and the marquis Thomas Smitli. They were acceanpanied 
by Sir Richard Graham. They got to Dover, after some awkward inquiries, 
and on the 7th of March the “sweet boys and dear ventrous knights, wortliy 
to be put in a new roinan.so,” .as James te'nned them, .arrived at Madrid. 
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Howell,!/ one of the most amusing of letter-writers, was then in the Spanish 
capital, and he describes how “ to the wonderment of all the world, the prince 
and the marquis of Buckingham arrived at this court.” He tells how they 
alighted at my lord of Bristol's house; how Mr. Thomas Smith came in at 
first with a portmantle, whilst Mr. John Smith stayed on the other side of the 
street in the dark; how Bristol brought in the prince to his 1^-chamber; 
how the marquis the next day had a private audience of the king of Spain; 
iiow the king came to visit the prince; how the royal family went out in a 
coach, the infanta having a blue ribbon about her arm that tlic prince might 
distinguish her as he i(jok the air the Prado ; and how when the lady saw 
lier lover her colour ro.se veiy high. 

Tluf prijit*(' and hi.s coinjmnion were aiven months absent from England. 
To attempt to follow out tlie course* of the intrigues that took place during 
this period would bo far beyond our limits; iu)r do we conceive that, however 
amusing may bo the relations of court fostivilie.s, the bull-fights and the tour- 
nanioiits, the processions and the bauquel.s, with which the heir of England’s 
throne was rcccnved, they are neeesaaiy to be here tietailed.* That Charles 
was conducting himself with that duplicity which belonged to his nature is 
agreed on all hands. He was ready to promise, according to Von Ranke,’" 
not only toleration for the Roman Catholics in England, but that he would 
never engage in any hostile nu-asure. agsiinst the church of Rome, but, on the 
contraiy’, would einleavour to Itring about a unity in one faith and one church. 
In August .lames made oath to c<‘rlain artichw which had been agreed uj)on: 
that the infanta with her suite wa.s In Ire allowed the exercise of her religion ; 
tliat the early (Hlucation of Iku* children should be intnasted to her; that even 
if they should remain Catholic their right of succession should not be inter- 
fered with. 'I'lie king also promised not to trouble the Catholics in the pri- 
vate cxt'icisc of tlieir religion, nor k» impose, any oath against their faith, 
and to endeavour to obtain from parliament a r(“i)eal of all penal laws against 
them. 

If the marriage had taken j)luee .and iho.'-e conditions had been observed, 
hlnglaiid would infallibly have been plunged into civil war. As it was, aftt*r 
a long cour.se of d(‘ceit cither to the court of .Spain or to the pooi)le of England, 
or to both, Charkis and Ihickingliam returned home. The* ministers of Spain 
had inler])osed many vexatious delays whilst tdiarles wa.s at Madrid, and had 
ath-mpted to lake adv.aiitage of his pre.senee. lie made engagements which 
he would not have vc'iitured to fulfil; and he .sanctioned misrepresentations 
for his vijidie;ition wlien he returnc<l to England. Buckingham wjis jealous 
of the earl of Bristol, and lie coiuH*ived a duslike of the Spanish court, to 
which liis insolent manner, s and his grass ]icentiou.sness were displeasing. His 
j)pr.son;d i-esentments, and perliaps the tastes of the prince, destroyed the web 
of policy which James liad been so long weaving. The king luul been quite 
willing to surrender all the outworks which defended England against a new 
invasion of papal suiiremaey, in his desire for a marriage which would give 
his son a princess with a gri'at dowry, and secure, as he fondly expected, the 
vosUiraiiou of his son-in-law to his hereditary dominions. The people would 
have made no compromise with Spain, and they would liave boldly sought to 
settle the affairs of tlie PalatinaU^ by the sole argiimout which the Catholic 
powers would have regarded, success in arms. 

_[* It was contrary to .Spanisli court etiquette for Cliarles to see the princess except in 
public. Once he leaped over a wall into a canlen where she was, and she fled screaming. 
Her (ynfessor had said, “A comfortable bedfellow he will make 1 he who lies by your side 
and will be the (alber ol your children is sure to go to hell.”] 
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THE PAHLIAMENT OF 1624 AND THE DEATH OF JAMES I 

Wlien the prince and Buckingham returned iiome, and tlie marriage treaty 
was broken off, there was universal rejoicing. The duke became immediately 
popular, and in his confidence in the altered tone of public feeling he jjer- 
suaded the king to summon a parliament. It met on the 19th of February, 
1624. The houses confidetl in Buckingham's artful representations of his 
conduct in the transactions with Spain, and he was hailed by Coke, in the 
commons, as the saviour of his comitry. The king was all gvaciousness. It 
was resolved that a gi'ant to the extent of £300,(XX) should be made, for the 
specific purpose of recovering the Palatmatc; anil the war was thus neces- 
sarily a war against Spain, united as she was with the other branch of the 
house of Austria in holding the dominions of tlii' elector and in endeavouring 
to de.stroy Ihotestantism in FiUrope. In this session of three months a great 
good was sought to Ire nccompli.shed by the pas.‘<ing of a statute which declared 
all monopolies to be eontraiy to law, and all such grants to be void (21 
Jac. I, c. 3). The struggle to effect this object had bci'.i a long one. The 
promises of the ci'own had been constantly brokeji; but now, by a solemn act 
of pai'liament, the exclusive privileges to use any traile .and to .sell any rner- 
chandi.se were declared to be contrary to the ancient and fundamental laws 
of the realm, and all grants and dispen-sations for such monopo]ie.s to be of 
none effect. How carefully the statute was respected will be seen in the 
next reign. 

In this last parliament of James there, wasunijuestionably a l)ot ter under- 
standing between the crown and the repri'sentatives of the peojJe — a prac- 
tical concord that, under a new king, might have boon improved into a co- 
oireratioii for the gimoral good, if the altered condition of .society had been 
understood liy both jiarties. The commons had nt)W aecpiircd a full confidence 
in tlieii' own strength. The}' imjicaehed Craidield, earl of Mi(ltllo.sex, lord- 
triiasurer of I'highuid, for bribery and other misdemeanoui-s. He was con- 
victed, after a trial liefore (lie peons, conducted Ijy managers on the part of 
the commons, w.as fined TfiOjiOO, and was ceclared incapable of sitting in 
parliament. Buckingham’s jealousy of file lord-treasurer’s power is held to 
have contributed to this result. The king warned his son and his favourite 
that they niiglit live to liave their fill of jiarliamenlaiy impeacliments, but 
he could not resist (he ntiiled force of public justice and jirivate intrigue. 
From the time of fhe failui'c of tlie Spanish treaty, the monarch who claimeil 
to be. absolute felt that lie was jxiwerless. He liau lo,st even the rc.spect of 
his son; his insolent minion do.spised him. 

He was forced into war against his will, and the war brought him no hon- 
our, whilst it absorbed his revenuo.s. An army of tw'elve thousand men was 
raised in linglaiid for the service of the elector ]>;dalino. Half the number 
were lost from si(!kne.s.s ly being embarked in foul and erow'ded .ships; and 
their commander, ('ouut MansfeJd, iva.s not stiong enougli to undertake any 
offensive operations. England was not in any very glorious attitude. The 
people became discontented; and their di.sconfenl.s wore not lightened when 
anotliei- negotiation w'as set on foot for the marriage of Pi inee Charles with 
Hemietta Maria, a princess of France, in w'hicli eounfry Catholicism was 
again becoming intolerant and persecuting. 

In March, 1626, King James w’as taken ill at Theobalds. He died on the 
27th of that month, in the fifty-ninth year of his age, and in the tw'enty-third 
year of his reign. 4 
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lingard’s estimate op jambs 

James, though an able man, was a weak monarch. His quickness of appre- 
hension and soundness of judgment were marred by his credulity and par- 
tialities, his childish fears, and habit of vacillation. Eminently qualified to 
advise as a counsellor, he w’anted the spirit and resolution to act as a sover- 
eign. His discourse teemed w'ith maxim.s of political wisdom, his conduct 
frequently bore the impress of political imbecility. If in the language of his 
flatterers he was the British Solomon, in the opinion of less interested ob- 
.servers he merited the appellation given to him by the duke of Sully,* that 
of “the wisest fool in Europe.” Balfour ^ thus described his appearance: 
“ He was of a middle stature, more corpulent throgho his clothes than in his 
bodey, zet fatt enouch ; his clothes cuer being made large and easie, the doub- 
letts quilted for stcletto proofc, his breeches in grate pleits, and full stuffed. 
He was naturally of a timorous dispositione, which was the gratest reasone 
of his quilted doubletts. His eyes large, eu(;r roulling after any stranger 
cam in nis presence, in so much as maney for shame? have left the roome, 
ns being out of countenance. His Ircard was werey thin; his toung too large 
for his moutho, and made him drinke werey vneomlie, as if eatting nis drinke, 
wich cam out into the eu})e in each syde of his moutho. His skin vas als 
softe as tafta sarsnet, wicli felt so lx*eause he n(>uer washt his hands, onlie 
rubb’d Ills fingers ends slightly vith the veil enii of a napkin. His legs wer 
verey weake, hailing had (lus was thought) some foule playe in his youthc, or 
rather before he was borne, that he was ruit able to stand at seuin zeircs of 
ago: that weaknes made him cuer leaning on other men’s shoulders.” 

It was his misfortune, at the moment ivlien he took into his hands the 
reins of government in Scotland, to fall into the jiossession of worthless and 
profligate favourites, who, by gratifying his inclinations, sought to perpetuate 
their own influence; and it is to that love of ea.se anil indulgence which he 
then acquired that we ought to attrilnite the variou.s anoinalic.s in his character. 

To this we .see him continually .sacrificing his duties and his interests, .seek- 
ing in his earlier years to .shun by ev(Ty exjx'dieiit the tedium of public business, 
and shifting at a later p('rlod the burden of government from himself to the 
shoulders of his favourites. It taught him to jiraelise, in jmrsuit of his 
ends, duplicity and cunning, to break his word with as much facility as he 
gave it, to swear and forswear as Ix'sl suited Iiis (convenience. It plunged 
him into debt that ho might .spare himself the pain of ndusing importunate 
suitors, and induc{>d him to .sanction niea,sure.s which he condemned, that he 
miglit (.'scape from the contradiction of his .son and Ills favourite. To forget 
his cares in the hurry of tlu* chase or the exercise of golf, in carousing at table, 
or laughing at the buffoonery and indecencies jiractiscd by tho.se around him, 
.seems to have constituted the chief pleasure of his life. 

Wilson^’^ says, “Ho loved such representations and disguises in their mas- 
karadoes as were witty and sudden : the more ridiculous the more pleasant.” 
Of the nature of lhe.so sports the reader may judge from the following 
instance. A sucking pig, an animal which the king held in the utmost abhor- 
rence, was swathed as an infant about to lie christened ; the countess of Buck- 
ingham, disgui.sed as the midwife, brought it wrapped up in a rich mantle; 
the duke attended as godfather, Turpin, in lawi sleeves, as minister; another 
brought a silver ewer with water; but ju,st as the .service commenced, the 
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pretended child betrayed itself by its ciy, and the king turned aside, ex- 
claiming, “ Away, for shame !” 

In temper James was hasty and variable, easily provoked and easily 
appeased. During his passion ho would scream, and curse, and indulge in 
blasphemoiB or indelicate allusions , when his passion was cooled, ho would 
for^ve or sue to be forgiven.^ Though he was no adiuiier of female beauty, 
he IS charged with encouraging the immoralities of Soiiu'rset and Bucking- 
ham; and the caresses which he heaped on his favourilos, joined to the indeli- 
cacy of his familiar correspondence, have induced some writeis to hint a 
suspicion of more degrading habits. But .so odious a charge requires more 
substantial proof than an obscure allusion in a petition, or the dark insinu- 
ation of a malicious libel, or the reports which reached a foreign and discon- 
tented ambassador.^ 

From his preceptor, Buclianan, .Tames had imbibed the maxim that “a 
sovereign ought to be the most learned clerk in his dominions.” Of his intel- 
lectual acquirements he has left numerom siK'cimens in his works; but his 
literary pride ami self-sufficiency, his habit of interrogating othem that he 
might discover the extent of their reading, and the ostentatious display which 
he continually made of his own learning, thoiigli (hey won the flattery of his 
attendants and courtiers, provoked the contempt and derision of real scholars. 
Theology he considen^d as the first of .sciences on aecount of its object, and 
of the highest iinportanco to himself in c[uali(y of head of the church and 
defender of the faith. But f’ough ho was always orthodox, his belief was 
not exempt from change. For many yearn ills opinions retained a deep tinge 
of Calvinism ; this was imperceptibly elejinul away by th(' corn enstition of Laud 
and Montiiguc, and other high churchmen ; and before the close of his reign 
he had adopted the milder, but contrary, doctrines of Arminius. To the last 
he employed himself in theological pursuits; and to revise works of religious 
institution, to give directions to preaclicrs, and to confute the liei'csies of 
foreign divines, were obje<!ts which occupieil the attention and divided the 
cares of the sovereign of tliree kingdoias.® 

Besides divinity there was another seiencr with which he was ('(jually con- 
versant, that of demonology. With great parade of learning, ho demonstrated 
the existence of witches and the inkschiefs of witeheraft, against the objections 
of Scot and Wierus ; lie even discovered a satisfact 017 solution of that obscure 
but interesting question, “ V\'hy the devil did worke more with auncient women 
tlian others.” But ancient women liad no reason to congratulate themselves 

* Jaine!3, ancording n> 'Wilson.hfc demanded of Gibii soinn papers wldeh liad lieen delivered 
to his care. Gibb, on liis knees, prote.st<!d that he liad never seen them. The kiiiR eursed, 
and even kicked him, and the indignant page left the court. It was then discovered that the 
papers had been intrusted to aiiotbcr; unU James iii.staiilly seat to recall Gibb, and, falling 
on his knees, asked his pardon. 

’ That, for the uniuseineiit of the king, decency was sliamefully outraged in the orgies 
at Buckingham house cannot be doubted- -it is confirmed liy llie conduct of ihc favourite at 
Madrid in presence of tbe prince Gabala; but we may be allowwl to Iiojh- tliat the picture in 
the despatches of Tillifires has been too highly eoUmred liy the prejudices of the* ambassador 
or of his infoniiant. The king’s partiality for Spain, and the Spanish in.atch, was a constant 
source of vexation to that minister, and prompted him to exaggerate and misrepresent. 

• In the autumn of 1624, the archbi.shop of Embrun came to England by order of the king 
of France, and had several conferences with James and Buckingham respecting the treaty of 
marriage. In one of these, the king assured the prelate that he had nothing more at heart 
than to establish liberty of conscience in bis dominions, and that for this purpose he had 
devised a meeting of English and foreign (probably Frcncb) divines to lie holdcn at Dover or 
Boulogne, who should issue a declaration on which so imjxrrtant a concession might be founded. 
This seems to be all that can be fairly concluded from the words of the king, ns related by the 
archbishop, though ho certainly inferred from them that James wished to effect a reunion 
between tne two eliurches, and to hold this theological assembly tw a preparatory measure. 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 L 
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on the sagacity of their sovereign. Witchcraft, at his solicitation, was made 
a capital offence, and from the commencement of his reign there scarcely 
passra a year in which some aged female or other was not condemned to 
expiate on the gallows her imaginary communications with the evil spirit. 
Had the lot of James been cast in private life, he might have been a respect- 
able country gentleman : the elevation of the throne exposed his foibles to 
the gaze of the public, and that at a time when the growing spirit of freedom 
and the more general diffusion of knowledge had rendered men less willing to 
admit the pretensions, and more eager to censure the defects, of their superiors. 
With all his learning and eloquence, he failed to acquire the love or the 
esteem of his subjects ; and though he d<»ervod not the reproaches cast on 
his memory by the revolutionary writers of the next and succeeding reigns, 
posterity has agreed to consider him as a weak and jnodigal king, and a vain 
and loquacious pedant. *= 

Bayne’s estimate of James docs not differ greatly from this. He 
characterises the monarch as “ cowardly and unright(!ous,” but his estimate 
has peculiar interest, beoau.'^fi he finds a physiological explanation of what he 
terms a “ piebald character.” He declares that the king was “ a spoilt child, 
in a dei)lorably literal sen.so, Ixdore he was born that nature seems to have 
intended him to be the ablest of all his line since the days of Robert Bruce ; 
but that what “Carlyle might call 'black art,’ inter\’en(‘d ; and (he cliild, 
born three months after (ho shock received by Mary Stuart from the drawn 
swords of Rizzio’s murderers, was physiologically a wreck.” The explana- 
tion, it should be added, is highly debatable on physiological grounds.® 

THE STATE OP ENOLAND AT THIS TIME 

Beaumont, the French ambassador, WTote to his tiourt: "I discover so 
many seeds of iliseasi' in England, .so much is brooding in silence, and so many 
events seem iuevitabh', that 1 am inclined to nffinii (lint for a C(>ntury from 
this time this kingiloiri will hardly abused its prosperity, e.xcept to its own 
ruin. I can assure your maje.sty (!ia( you have more reason to reflect on Jving 
James’ absurd conduct, and ])ity his .subjects, than to ilre.ad his power. The 
courage of the English is buried in the tomb of Elizabeth. What miust be the 
situation of a state and of a princi; whom the clergy publicly abuse in the 
pulpit, whom the actors ri^jire.start upon the stage, whose wife goes to these 
representations in oj-der to laugh at him, who is defied and di^spised by his 
pai'liament, and universally hafts! by his whole ])eople! 

“ His vices debilitaht his mind; when bethinks to speak like a king he 
proceeds like a (yrant, and whcai ho condescends he becomes vulgar. He en- 
deavours to cover, undei- .specious tilkis, disgracidul actions ; and as the power 
to indulge in them abandons him, he feasts his (iyes when he can no longer 
gratify his othiT vices. In general, he concludes by resorting to drinking. 
Nothing is done! Imre in a regular and reasonable maimer, but according to 
the pleasure of Buckingham, an ignorant young man, blinded by court favour 
and carried .away by passion. The most important and urgent business 
cannot induce (his king to devote a day, or even an hour to it, or to interiaipt 
his pleasures. He does not care what fieoplc think of liim or what is to become 
of the kingdom after his death. I believe that the breaking of a bottle of 
wine, or any such trifle, affects him mone than the ruin of his son-in-law and 
the misery of his grandchildren.” 

W(' would willingly ascribt' .some of these expressions to the dislike of a 
foreigner, or the excessive severity of a gloomy-muided observer. Yet Bur- 
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himself says: “No king could bo loss respected, and less lamented at his 
death. En^lan^ which acted so great a part, and whose queen, Elizabeth, 
was the arbitress of Christendom and the wonder .if her age, sank under his 
government into utter insignificance, and King Jmiucs was the laughing-stock 
of his age. While hungry Avriters at hoimi k'stowed on him the most 
extravagant praises, all foreign countries looked upon him as a peda,nt without 
judgment, courage, and finnncs.s, and a.s the slave of his favourites.” His 
death was certainly oonsidemd by most jiersons as a haj)py (went, and very 
few presaged that the imh'struetiblo gtmns of greater convulsions would soon 
spring into life with redoubled energy, y 





CHAPJ’EK XVII 

COMMERCE AND IJiTTERS, AND A RIOVIEW OF THE 
CONSTITUTION 
[Ca. 100:3-1025 
CHhMMKIlCK 

The comrtW'rpp of England in this ago, nofwithRianding tho impodimonts 
plaood in its way by the ignorance or cupidity of tJie govorninent, continued 
to incroiLW. Towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign the customs were farmed 
at ii.’iOjOOO annually. In IGl.S tin; total of this bianch of revenue exceeded 
£148, (XX), and in 1022 it amounted to more than £160, (XK). In 1 013 the customs 
from the exports exceeded tho.se from the inifjorts by about one-third. In 
1622 complaints resjjccting the decline of trailc had become loud and general; 
and not without an ajiparent cause, a.s the comparison of the exports ami 
imports of the year presents a balance iigainst the nation of £300,000. Several 
causes had contributeil to this rc.sult. The Dutch had so far improved their 
woollen manufactures as to compete successfully with English merchants in 
the foreign markets. This staple portion of English coimncrce was further 
injured by disputes which arose between separate traders and tlie company 
of merchant-adventurers. At the .sam<! lime England’s almost total neglect 
of the herring and cod fisheries, while the Dutch were occupying themselves 
in such imdertakings with the greab'st ardour, tended to increase the wealth 
and the naval power of Hollaii(l, at the cxjwnse of England. 

All the more important branches of commerce during this age were car- 
ried on through the medium of companies ; and these chartered fodies might 
be found not only in the metropolis but in many parts of the country, as at 
Bristol, Southampton, and Exeter. The company of merchant-adventurers 
in the hist-named jilacc claimed their privilege in part on account of the igno- 
rance of a great nuinlx'r of pensons who took upon them “ to use the science, 
art, and mystery of merchandise.” But a more substantial argument in such 
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cases was the nceessitj^ of a larger capital than private adventurers could 
furnish. During the reign of James, associations of this nature were formed, 
or revived, for 5ie purpose of founding colonies or marts in Russia, France, 
the Levant, Newfoundland, Virginia (including in those times the whole of 
English America), Western Africa, and the East Indies, We have seen how 
far the spirit of monopoly, which pervaded these enterprises, was extended by 
the vices of the government to the dome.stic trade, every kind of occupation 
or manufacture from which iiioiicy might be extortecl being brought under 
royal patents for that object. 

It was not always the ciise, however, that the privileged bodies were strictly 
joint-stock companies, though before the. clost^ of (his reign they had generally 
assumed that character. The ju-ofits obtained by the Dutch East India Com- 
pany at tliis juncture!, who wen* making head rapidly against the Portuguese, 
were such as to yiedd a dividend varying from year to year between twenty 
and fifty per cent. TJu! enterprise of England reduceil the price of Indian 
commodities full three-fourths to tlu! English eonsunier. The profits of this 
trade were of course grc.'i.t both to the company and the country. Tlic export 
of less than £40, (XK) to India Ictl to an exjK)rt of the produce of that country 
to England valued at more than fiv(! tinu's that amount. The heaviest 
ves.sel employed in this trad*! in 1(514 was somewhat loss than fifteen hmidrcd 
tons. The vesseds employed in the ontin* commerce of England were, in- 
cluding great and small, about a thousand, but it was matter of frequent 
complaint that English coals, and oUkt productions, were carried to different 
parts of the world l)y foi'cign ves.sels. 

J’acific )xs was the reign of James, the English shi))8 of war increa.scd under 
that monarch to tlouble the number left him by his predecessor, thougli even yet 
they wore little more than twenty. In lOJil the interest of money in England 
was reduced by law fn.iti ten to eight per cord, lly a law passed twenty 
years before, the exportation of corn was forbidtlen when below £1 6s. 8n. 
per ciuarter. This law restrict'd (he exportation of other grain after the same 
juauncr. The tonnage and ])oiuidrtge, of which so much mention is made in 
this {xu'iod of history, consisted, the former of a payment of .so much per ton 
on the wine iiuporle.d, and the latter of one stulling on every twenty shillings’ 
worth of g(Jods cxpoi'ted or im[Kir(ed, wit.li cxcc'jitions as to a few .sjxjcifiod 
articles. In 1008 James was iaducc'd to make an exp(!rimont with regard 
to the staple of English commerce — ^woollen cloths — whirh should be noticed 
in this plac(!, as sliowing the still imix'rfect stale of English manufacture with 
rcs|K!ct to tliat article, and also (lie givat evil of allowing commercial regula- 
tions to depend on the will of the «!ro\vii or of its ministers. English artisans 
manufactured English wool into cloth, but it was still conveyed to Holland 
to be dressed and dyed. Jam(!,s lisU'iied (<• a merchant who proposed that the 
dressing and dyeing should bc! done at hume, and that England should no 
longer allow lierself to bc dcsj^oiled in .so great a degree of the fruit of her 
labours by Holland. 

A proclamation was accordingly i.s.snod, which jirohihited the exportation 
of cloth in the white, as it was eallwl — a measure which destroyed the existing 
charter of the inereliant-iulventurers in regard to that article, and which was 
so much resented by the Diilch and Cleminn traders that, tliey resolved not 
to admit the new I'liiglish eloth.s among them as ;i matter of merchandise. 
Added to which, as might, have IMS'!! exjiected from the suddenness of thi* 
change, tJie English ilressing and dyeing not only proved to be much inferior 
to the Dutch, but much more expensive. By this means some myriads of in- 
dustrious people were exposed to idleness and want, and the English monarch, 
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whoBe sole object was to create a monopoly that might assist in rendering 
him independent of parliament, wjis coinjKilled, by degrees, to abandon his 
scheme. Every channel of industry was liable to be thus disturbed by these 
royal interferences, and these were in fact so frequent that the age of James I 
has sometimes been described as ‘‘ the Reign of Proclamations.” 

STATE OK LONDON 

These proclamations were iasiu'd in some insiancos against eating flesh 
during Lent; soiiK'tiuMw for the pur])o.s(i of calling on the nobles and country 
gentlemen to retire from the capital, that the good order and hospitality of 
their times might not !«; negleet<>d; ;iiid more fn^juently to seeurc improve- 
ments in certain parts of the metroj)olis, and to regulate the number and 
quality of the houses that might lx; ei-eeted within its walls or precincts. It 
may deserve notice that, in the third year from James’ acct^ssion, St. Giles’ 
in the P’ields was still a village at some distance fiom the city, an act being 
paased in that year requiring that St. Gile^’ and Drury lane should be made 

E sable by being paved. About the .siune time, the distance of a mile, which 
separated Westminster and the city, began to bo covered with decent 
houses, instead of the tliatched and mud-wiilletl dwellings which had hitherto 
been strewed over the space since so well known by the name of the Strand. 
Another ciremnstanee whicli bexpoke the increasing population and wealth 
of the m.pital Wfis the supplying it with fresh water by the formation of the 
New River, traversing a course of fifty miles, and crosH(^d by more than two 
hundred bridges. This groat work wjus complolod in 1609. 

James, in one of his proclamations, nKiuirod all houses raised within the 
walls of the city to be; built wi(h brick or stone — the thickiuiss of the walls, 
the height of tlu; stories, and lh<‘ form of the windows being also described; 
and persons neglecting iliese instructions, or building within two miles of the 
city gates without special j)ermis,sioii, wen^ tlm\aU‘ned with such censures 
as the Star Chamlx’r laid tlic ])ow('r to infliel J’he iirineijial reasoias assigned 
for prohibitions r)f this nature* lioth by Elizalx'tli and .l.nnios wei'o the fear of 
mortality in the ease; of infectious disonlers, thi' probalile want of provisions 
udeemate to the supjiort of so groat a. multitude, and the (lilfieulty of providing 
a police nunueroiis enougli to delect, the vicious or u» jiut down insurrection. 
Hitherto the 'I'liamos had not Ixeen navigable farther than within seven miles 
of Oxford. Towards the close of tliis reign that remaining extent was made 
thus available, to the great ailvantegc of both citiijs — the state of the roads 
being such as to make laud-carriage very U'dious and costly. 'These facts, 
relating to the growing ini])ortance of the capital, arc iutroducxid as furnishing 
the most certain indication with regard to the general improvement of th(! 
country. It is amusing to find the ministers of James and Elizabeth com- 
plaining of the head as having Ix-conu; in their day greatly disproportioned 
to the body. 


MANNERS OK THE COURT 

From the state of conimercc and of the capital at this yieriod, we pa,s,s to 
notice the complexion of manners in the court and in the nation at large. 
With respect, to the manners of the court, there was much in the .sex and still 
more in thii charactm’ of the late sovereign which seirved to impose an attention 
to decency and decorum on the jiersons admitted to her presence. But when 
tills check was removed, the frivolous and vicious tendencies among the rising 
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members of not a few leading families, which had been with difficulty re- 
strained, broke forth as through a loosened embankment. James was no 
sooner settled in his new dominions th.in his characteristic fondness for ease 
and indulgence resumed its influence over him, arui as small a portion of time 
as possible was given to the cares of governmdit. The court presented a 
succession of costly and fantastic spectacles, partly in compliance with the 
taste of the monarch, but more, perhaps, with that of the queen. 

In these masks there were many indications of learning arul genius, and 
sometimes nearly as many of indecency and bad taste, though their sins against 
taste, it must be contessed, wen* less thase of individuals than of the times. 
Theatrical performances of tliis nature had never been so niueli in fashion as 
during this reign. Joiison, tlie gn^at (Irainatlst, frequently einiJoyed himself 
in composing tliem. Tlu'ir want of all 
natural dramatic interest, and of anything 
that could be called dialogue, exei'pt as 
sustained by a few [iiYifession.al assist.aiit.s, 
was supplied in sonu; nu-asure by the fabu- 
lous and romant ic cJiaractcr of the persons, 
the objects, and the scenes which made up 
the courtly sfKictacle. (Jods and godfles.ses 
rose from the deep, or descended from the 
skies, imd passed and refaussed, amidst the 
scenic [jresentation of earth or heiiven in 
pageant graiideur; and in the.se appiair- 
aiices sang api)ropriate scjrigs, or gave ult(!r- 
ance to mythological or alk'gorieal com- 
pliments. The parts of most show, but 
requiring the least skill to ptirfomi, were 
sustained by the ladies and g(uitlemeu of 
the court, who not unfrctiuently iK'came 
visible, di awn by dolphins or mermaids, or 
commanding the services of winged dragons. 

Cliildish as W(! may tleeiii theses reju-eseii- 
tations, it is evident that Jonson laboured 
in the production of them with no ordiiauy 
pleasure. “Strains of the Jiigliest poetry 
of which his muses was capable anim.ale his 
masks,” says Miss Aiken, “while their numlxsr and llieir unfailing variety 
excite not only admiration but. wonder. Tin* glowing sentiments of virtue 
and heroism with which they abound reflect still higlier honour on the poet, 
but they might almost bes i-cgarrlod .a.s a covert satire on the manners of the 
court, for which this Samson of leaniiiig wiis conqxslled b) perform his feats 
of agility and strength.” The intlecency adverted to, as sisinet imes connected 
with the masks of James I, consisted much moi'e in the modi' of exhibiting 
them than in the productions themselves. Our best account of these 
amusements is from the ])en of Sir John Harington.* 



Pkn JoNsoa 
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SIR .lOIIN IIARINGTON’S AOCOTINT Or A COURT FETR 

“ In compliance with your asking, now shall you accept my poor account 
of rich doings. I came here a day or two before the Danish king came, and 
from the day he did come until this hour I have been well-nigh overwhelmed 
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with carousal, and sports of all kinds. The sports began each day in such 
maimer and such sort as had well-nigh persuaded me of MohammOT’s parar- 
disc. We liad women, and indeed wine too, of such plenty as would nave 
astonished each sober beholder. Our feasts were magnificent, and the two 
royal guests did most lovingly embrace each other at table. I think the Dane 
has strangely wrought on our good Ei^lish nobles, for those whom I never 
could get to taste good liquor, now follow the fashion, and wallow in beastly 
delights. The ladies abandon their sobriety, and are seen to roll about in 
intoxication. In good sooth, the parliament did kindly to provide his majesty 
so seasonably with money, for there has been no lack of good living, shows, 
sights, and banquotings, from mom to eve. 

“ One day a great feast was held, and after dinner the representation of 
Solomon’s Temple and the coming of the queen of Sheba was made — or, I 
may better say, w'as meant to have been made — before their majesties, by 
devise of the earl of Salisbury and othere. But alas! as all earthly things do 
fail to poor mortals in enjoyment, so did prove our presentation hereof. The 
lady who played the queen’s part carried most precious gifts to both their 
majesties, but forgetting the steps arising to the canopy, ovcrs('-t her caskets 
into his Danish majesty’.s lap and fell at his feet; though I rather tliink it 
was in his face. Much was the hurry and confusion ; cloths and napkins were 
at hand to make all clean. HLs majesty then got up, and would dance with 
the queen of Sheba; but he fell down and humbled himself before her, and 
was carried to an inner chamber and laid on a bed of state, which was not a 
little defiled with the presents of the queen, which had been bestowed on his 
garments, such as wine, cream, lievcridge, cakes, spices, and other good 
matters. The entertainment and show went forward, and most of the pre- 
senters went backward, and fell down, wine did so occupy their upper cliambers. 

“ Now did appear in rich dress, h’aith, Hope, and Charity. Hope did essay 
to speak, but wine rendered her endcavoure so feeble, that she withdrew, 
.and hoped that the king would excuse her brevity. Faith was then alone, 
for I am certain she w'as not joined with good works, and left the court in a 
staggering condition. Charity came to the king’s feet, and seemed to cover 
a rnultitufle of sins hiir sister had committed ; in some sort she made obeisance, 
and brought gifts, but said she would return home again, as there was no 
gift which heaven had not alrcadj' given his ma.jc.sty. She then returned 
to Faith and Hope, who wciv both sick in the lower hall. Next came Victory, 
in bright armour, and by a strange medley of versification ditl endeavour 
to make suit to the king. But Victory did not triumph long, for after much 
lamentable utterance she was led away like a silly captive, and laid to sleep 
on the outer steps of the ante-chamber. Now Peace did make entry and 
strive to get foremost to the king ; but I grieve to tell how great wrath she 
did discover unto those of her attendants, and, much contrary to her sem- 
blance, most rudely made war w’illi her olive branch, and laid on the pates of 
those who did oppose her coming. 

“ I will now in good sooth declan; to you, who will not blab, that the gun- 
powder flight is gone out of all our heads, and we are going on hereabouts 
as if the devil was contriving every man should blow up himself by wild riots, 
excf'ss, and devastation ol (inw' and letu|x*ran(e. The great ladies go well 
masked, and indeed the only show of tlieir modesty is in concealing their 
countenance; but alack! they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at ai^ht that happens. I do often say, 
but not aloud, that the Danes have again conquered the Britons, for I see 
no man, or woman cither, that can now command himself or herself.”® 
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GENEHAL STATE OF SOCIETY 

Now this description, it will be remcmliereil, is noi that of a morbid Puri- 
tanism, but one coming from a man whose temper and habits were in nothing 
alien from the usual gaieties of a court; nor was there anything in the conduct 
of James towards the writer that can be regarded as disposing him to look 
on the English court at this time with an eye of prejudice. 

Added to the intemperance described, and to the many secret or open 
vices attendant on it, was the practice of gaming, which the king not only 
encouraged on all occasions by his presence, lint by frequent participation. 
The temperament of Janies, and other causo.s, maile him almost insensible 
to the attraction of women ; but he had always much to do with intrigues 
relating to them as prosecuted by others, a memorable instance of which 
we have in the affair of the conn teas of Essex. It is not a trivial portion 
of the guilt attaching to that detestable transaction which rests upon the 
sovereign; and tlie difference of natural constitution makes the encourage- 
ment given to licentiousness by a Charles II almost excusable when com- 
pared with the same conduct in a .lames I. In brief, the loading character- 
istics of the English court under the first of the Stuarts may be said to have 
been frivolity, intemperance, loo.scness of princi|)lo generally, and especially 
an habitual opposition to every tiling connected with the liberty of the subject, 
and to every graver view of religion; and .all these traits in the court resulted 
in no small degree from tlie character of the monarch. There were, no doubt, 
exceptions to this order of things, but they were mere exceptions. 


LONDON MANNEHS 

Something of tlie sjiirit of .society in the metrofiolis at this time may be 
perceived hi tlie nature of those public ordinaries which now became common 
m the city and its neighbourhood. Tho.se tables were soon known as a place 
of very general resort to persons hi the iiiidrhe and higher classes of society, 
and scenes where they contributf'd with singular siuscess to deprave each 
other. The rejiast in those ])luees wa.s too gem'ially followed by inebriation; 
in this state the less suspecting were lurcd to the board of the game.ster, and, 
in the end, often became victims of the .sharjx-r and the money-lender, perhaps 
of the duellist. Debauchery of every description followed in the train of these 
evils. In such schools a large portion of the cavalieis of the next reign were 
formed. It is amidst the growing prevalence of .siicli manners that contem- 
porary writers — themselves no precisionLsts in I’eligion — begin to publish their 
complaints with respect to “ the notorious debauchery of the Episcopal cler^.” 

Already the term I’urit.an had Ix-coiiie a rlrsignation of reproach which 
the firofligale were plea.sp(l to ca.s|, on every appi'arance of const ientiousness, 
whether relating to the alTairs of this world or tlie next. “ Under that term,’' 
says 0.sl)orne,<^ “were conqirehended not only those brain-sick fools who 
opposed the discipline and ceremonies of the church and m.ade religion an 
umbrella to impiety, but such as out of mi're lionesty restrained the vices of 
the times were branded with this title. Neither was any being cliarged with 
it, though of the best relation, thought eoniixHeiit to preferment in chureh or 
commonwealth; which made the b.ad glory in their impiety, and such as had 
not an extraordinary measure of grace, ashamed of any outward profession of 
sanctity. Court sermons were fraught with bitter invectives against these 
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people, whom they seated f ar nearer the confines of hell than papists. To avoid 
the imputation of Puritanism — a greater sin than vice in the way of prefer- 
ment— our divines, for the generality, did sacrifice more tinie to Bacchus 
than to Minerva, and being excellent company, drew the most ingenious laity 
into a like excess.” 

Dean White, r who was no J’urit.an, hut a prelatist of a different order from 
“the generality,” above deseritxid by 0.sl)orne, addi-essc'd himself to a London 
auditory in the following U'rms : “ No sin is so great but it is among us, and the 
greatest sins many times either least punished or not at all. And this course 
is .so general that he begins to Ik* counted very jireeise that w'ill not swear and 
swagger with th(' worst. The toiTent of these tilings is so strong that it seeius 
manifestly to tend to the dissolution of society. Three things maintain 
society: religion, justice, and order. Religion is pitifully violated by athe- 
ism, blasphemy, heresy, and horrible profuneness. Justice is destroyed by 
oppression, rapine, bribery, extortion, and partiality. Government and order 
arc profaneil by contention. Tla* walls of Babylon,” he exclaims, “might 
be k(*pt in ri'pair for as little cost, as our women are ; when a lady’s head-dress 
is sometimes as rich as hm- husband’s rent-day.” The men, he remarks, were 
in this respect little better, and the evil was altogether so desjrerate that ho 
could not hope to see it controlled. As to (irunkenness, it is described as so 
general “through the kingilom,” th.at the Gennans were likely “to lose their 
charter’’ in that kind of indulgnice. Tn gmii'ml, llu'si' puljiit representations 
should not be applied to the pinposes of history without some inaterial deduc- 
tions. But in this instance the report of the layman from his study and of 
the clerk from his rostrum .are to tla* same ellect. 

White comjilains of (he city theatres as Ix'ing seenes of the greatixst. di.s- 
ord(*r and profanity: and the secretary Winwood at. the same time writes, 
“The pl.'iyers do not forbear to present ujmhi t,h(‘ir stage: (he \vhol(> course of 
this present time, not sparing either king, state, or religion, in so great ab- 
surdity, and with such liberty . (hat any would be afniid to hear them.” It is 
somewhat .singular, and jierhaps to his credit, thati .lames should so far have 
IMirmitted this license.' But a piece callcil /'hi.s/evov/ flt>! produced by Jonson, 
Chapman, and M.arstoii, contaiiu'd a s;i(irical i)!is.sage on the Scotch resiilents 
in England, which gave .so much ofl’cnce to persons about tlu* sov(>reign, that 
the authors were commit t('d to pri.son and in danger of losing their ears, or 
of having their noses .slit,- The free .satirical tempei' of the drama at this 
time was, in ])ar(, an effect of the spirit of the ag(>, and reacted on that .spirit, 
upon tin* whole, with advantag<‘. 

We know not how far the im'entives of (he theatre may have contributed 
to the e.\'ces.s('s of (hose fiands among (he London populaee, who, under the 
name of Roaring Boy,s, and Roysters, and other designations, lK>.s(‘t the .streets 
of the city at night, assailing the peaceable inhabitants, and .spri'ading general 

‘ .tiiiiK's’ l<iv(! of %vit or of wlint lio took for it, had somolliiiiK to do with liis forbwirance 
in this ro.spi’cl. llowHl ' in one of liis loiters writes that llie kiiiR, wliilo listcniii}; to tlie reading 
of an abusive .satii'e iipoii his engirt, ileelared once and .'iptiri timt the author should “hang for 
it”; but wlieii llie. eoiuluding couplet tame. 

Now (ioil preserve- H«- king, the queeii, tlie peers, 

.Vud grant tiie uutliur long may wear his ears! 

the mnnarcli exr-tnime-d, “Hy niy soul, so thou sliall for me; thou art a bitter, but thou art a 
witty, knave, ’■ 

'.Inuson's motlier is said to liiive procured ptiison for Ibe imrpose of taking it. lierself 
and administering it to lier sou rattier than see him suhjeet to so ignomiiiiou.s a pUTiislinient. 
but James liad too iiiueli respect for llie poet to make it pi-obable that he would proceed to 
such extremities. 
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alarm. But so much of turbulent material was Iboro in the capital, and 
so manifestly fec^blc was the government, that these disgraceful uproars seemed 
to bid defiance to all possible attempts to suppress them. 

We have said nothing with respect to the frivolitj- and corruption of the 
court that is not borne out but too manifestly by facts ; and society, especially 
in the capitiil, became seriously tainted by its complicated vices; but it so 
haj)pened that, throughout the reign of .James I, if we except what is indicated 
in the proceedings of the lower hou.so of parliament, the impurities of the 
social state, as forming the most patronistnl portion of it, were constantly 
lloating on the surface, and accordingly apjaar to b(' much more considerable 
as compared with the mass than they rcially weiv. There was an under- 
current, deep and powerful, with which these light and filthy properties hail 
little connection. This is placed beyond all reasonable doubt by the char- 
acter of the men who w'eri! .sent to parliament, not only from the boroughs 
and cities, but from the countie.s, and by the general struggle of the next reign 
in favour of the principles of which tho.s(^ men were the unwearietl advocates. 
For this, however, the. i)e.oplo wen; indebted, under the favour of heaven, 
to themselves, not to the house of Stuart. 


STATE OF MTEUATURE 

But if the iiithionco of the court was so hir limited w’ith respect to the 
morals and .sjiiiil. of the nation, it is not le.ss gratifying to perceive that there 
worn circuuistiinees which conferred a similar ex('m])tion on literature. 
Not that this mattc'r, any more than the natural sensi* of justice and moral 
propriety, was w'ithout its injurit's from that source. 'Phe great fault of the 
prose-compositions .at this period w'.ns in a (juaint ped.-mtic mannerism; while 
in the iwetry these bkanlshes waax; increa.s(‘d by an affected adulatory lan- 
guage in refercne.e to the fair and tlu! fxiwerful ; ami, in j)roductions for the 
theatres, by a frequent, ami often, it would .seem, a studied indecency. This 
hist fault, which is too bnanlly ami freijuently imlulgi'd to bo endured by 
any modern auditory, is .said to Imve In^en no more laominent than was im- 
peratively demanded by the taste of th(> jday-goers; .so much .so, that pieces 
by authors who seem most censurable on tliis account, are repoj'lial to have 
failed .simijly in con.seijuenee of their not iH-ing siillieiently adapted to the 
prevailing taste for gros.sne.ss ami oli.scenily. 

Shakespeare, though by no means, innocent in tliis resjieet, is mucli less 
an offender than any man of his film'; hut it .sei'ins to have reipiired all his 
genius to gain for him impunity in so far ri'fusing to cater foi' such ajipt'tites. 
The inference to be di'duced from this fact W'ith respi'ct to the condition of a 
largo portion of society in tlu' metropolis is too obvious to need pointing out. 
But admitting the.se grave exceptions, and .some' others of le.ss weight, there 
remains enough in the productions of tlu' lOngli.sh mind, from about tlie niuldlc 
of the .age of Elizabeth to the beginning of the civil war, to render it certain 
th.at, W'ith respect to the achievements of original genius, this is the brightest, 
period in the history of the English jK,‘Ople. J1 w.TS not an age of the most 
refined taste, nor was its knowledge so extended, or in nil respect.s so skilfully 
exhibited ami ajipliisl ;is in later times; but no other linlf century had done 
.so much to discover and accumulate tho.so jireeious materi.als wdth which 
the taste and tlie reason of man w'cre meant to b(' conversant, nor so much, 
in fact, to imirrove those faculties theimselvi's. 
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The momentous freedom conferred on the human mind by tlie Reformation, 
the sharp collision of its powers immediately consequent on that event, 
the fashion of patronising literary men which obtained in the court of Eliza- 
beth, were among the more proximate causes of this brilliant era in literary 

history. The works produced during 
this interval, though partaking of the 
greatest variety, all bear a sort of 
family iiuprtws, and intimate the 
o|K!ration of causes at once prevalent 
juitl powerful. One remarkable fea- 
ture in them is, that whatever their 
faults may be, th(>y were not them- 
s(‘lv('s exolies, but almost uniformly 
eharaetoriscid by an untrammelled 
fn^Hlom, by a singular fearlessness, 
and by a large share of originality. 

Among the ])rose writers whose 
produel ions contribute to render this 
f)eriod so illustrious are Sidney, 
Hooker, Raleigh, and Bacon, with 
whom it commenced ; and Hall, 
Hobbes, Taylor, and Clarendon, with 
whom it closeil — all men whose minils 
were formed at this juncture, though 
the principal works of some of them 
did not appear until afterwards. 
The poetry, however, of this age, 
bf'ginning with Spenser and ending 
with Milton, is more remarkable than 
its prose. Il ('inbrfices the whole, of that class of writers who are known 
under the name of the “old ih'a.matisl.s.” The.se iindude th(! names of Greene, 
Marlow(r, Lyly, Legge, Lfidge, Shakespejiro, Haniel, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marston, Chapman, Middleton, Jonson, Field, Dckker, 'Wd'bsl.cir, Ford, Rowley, 
Massinger, Suckling, Ibywood Fhillip.s, and Ilcming, not to mention others. 
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THE ARTS 

England at this time had no .school of art, and her science existed in 
embrjT) rather than in any adv.anced state, h’rom the accession of the house 
of Tudor, the patronage of .sovereigas and of the nobility had served to 
attract fore.ign aj'tists and to diffuse a considerable taste for painting. Sir 
Anthony More (Attoni Moio) vi.sited this country for the practice of his art 
in the reign of I’hilip find Mary, and was follow'ed by several painters of t^ent 
from Holland and Fhuiders, until the day when Rubens and V^andyke were so 
much cmployeKl in depicting the leading men. Elizabeth discovered a fond- 
ness for the jx).s.session of jjictur(*s, and wa.s surpassed in her zeal in this W'ay 
by Lord Bucklmi-st. Music also was ileemed an irni)ortant branch of general 
education with both sexc.s. 

Inigo .Tones Is almost the only name in architecture at the period under 
revii'w, and of him it is not a little to .say that, if inferior to Sir Christopher 
Wren in mathematical anti genend knowledge, anil in native expanse of mind, 
he has been described by some as u])on the whole the superior of that artist in 
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taste, and as more of an architect by education, and though upequal, he 
was certainly capable of imparting to his works some features both of beauty 
and grandeur. His principal works are .seen at Greenwich, in the chapel at 
Whitehall, and in the hall and chapt‘1 of Lincoln’s Inn ; but the water-gate at 
York House is regarded by many as his mo.st beautiful production. 


LUUD nAW)N AND SCIENCE 


With respect to the natural .sciences, nearly everything relating to their 
state during this period may be found in the writings of Francis Bacon. It 
was reserved to the genius of that extraordinary man to direct the scientific 
mind not only of his country, but of Christendom, into the true path of 
knowledge; to call the attention of men from metaphysical abstraction to 
the facts of nature; and in this manner to |X'rform the two most important 
services that could be rendered to the future world of philosophy — first, by 
indicating how much it had to unlearn and how much to acquire; and, sec- 
ondly, by pointing out thc^ method in which the one pro' ess and the other 
might be .succes.sfully conducted. This w.as not to be done, except by a 
mind well Informed ns to the existing .state of sc-ientific knowledge, and one 
which might furnish from the stores <»f its own inl(>lligence many of the seeds 
of positive improvement. But the object of Bacon was le.ss to cflect a marked 
progre.s.s in any one fic^ld of iiKn.iry, th.an to show how the whole might be 
cultivated .so a.s t,o exclude the liiorn and the 


briar, and to make the soil i)roductive in a 
hundred fold. 

The conclusions admitted into the Baconian 
system of knowledge weni all to Iks d(‘du<’(.'d 
from the a.scertained facts of the physical 
univfu'st*, ami from these facts selected in 
suflicient numlx^rs, and so far exsunined and 
compared, as to impart to the c.onclusions 
deduced from them tlu? eharaelc’r of certainly 
and law. The depeiul(!nce, accordingly, of 
this system on th(! most rigid and comprehen- 
sive procc!Sses of experiment has obtained for 
its illustrious author the title Father of 
Experimental Philosophy. Not that expi^r- 
iment — the examination of nature’s s(>lf — tlic 
interrogating, as it is callerl, of her appear- 
ances, had been hitherto wholly neglecU'd. 
The name of Roger Bacon and the lii.storj'^ 
of alchemy are enough to show the contrary; 
and while Galileo was the contemporary of 
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Francis Bacon, Kejiler, Tycho Brahe, and 

Copernicus were among his predece.s.sors ; and Gilbert had investigated the 
laws of magnetism upon the purest principles of rigorous induction. But, 
unhappily, the experiments made Avere, generally speaking, so isolated, so 
devoid of comprehensiveness and system — and, above all, the metaphysics of 
the Schoolmen were allowed to dominate so injuriously over the whole region 
of physical things — that the rays of truth which had been elicited by this 
means w'cre too often made to do the office of the ignis faluvs, rather than 


any better service. 
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Hence what the age of Luther was in regard to religious faith, the age of 
Bacon was in regard to the whole domain of natural science. Both had 
their precursors, out botli had so great a work to pejform as to be justiy 
esteemed the {)arents of the mighty revolution which followed them. Boyle, 
Locke, and Newton Imvc their place among the illustrious progeny of our 
great scientific reformer ; while on the Continent the progress of the hunian 
intellect during the two most enlightened centuries in the history of mankind 
has only seiwcd to render it certain that the name of Bacon wiU never cease 
to attract the homage of civilised hmnauity. 


liJOVIKW OI’ THE EXGLISII CONSTITUTION 


Before we jiroceed to the important reign of Charles I, it may be proper 
to advert in this jilacc to v^arious matters relating to the time of his prede- 
cessor, some of which have been touched upon but lightly, if at all, in the pre- 
ceding narrative. Much has occurred in the preceding chapter to show the 
state of the Engli.sh constitution and government during this period. The 
two great principles of the constitution with which its freedom in all respects 
is mainly connected are, lii-st, that EnglLshmcn should not be taxed without 
their consent virtually given through the mc<lium of their representatives in 
the national council ; and, secondly, that the concurrent voice of lords and 
commons in parliament assembled should be necessary to the .adoption of 
every regulation having the force of law. Long before James ascended the 
throne botli theH(‘ jirinciples had l)cou established by many enactments, and 
they were generally acknowledged, though not so compkiUtly Jis to have been 
secure from occasional allempts to break in upon them, even down to a com- 
paratively recemt period. 

The great jjrovision which required that no tribute should bo exacted 
from the property of the subject without consent of parliament, was some- 
times infringed by the government in calling for certain contributions under 
the tianif' of a loan or a honevolence. The.s(! loans were obtaiianl by means 
of royal letters, called privy seals, addiT.s.sed to the persons required to be- 
come contributors; and the sums thus obtained were not only obtained with- 
out interest, but could not be recovered by any process of law — a benevolence 
was distinguished from a loan as Iteing a gift to tlu' erown. As there was no 
law to authorise either kind of exaction, so there wius no direct jmnishment 
that could be inflicted on such as n'fused to part with their money when thus 
solicited. But the government, ly quartering soldiers on such persons, or 
by forcing them to go on some distant mission for the crown, possessed the 
power of making such .acts of (ILsoIkh lienee both inconvenient and costly. 

From a period consklerably earlier than the acce.s.sion of the house of 
Tudor, it had not been pretended that this method of raising money was the 
oonstilutional one, the plea on such occasions being that of necessity or 
l)eculiar emergency, to which tlu; cumbrous movement of assembling the 
council of the nation was not .a])plicable. Bt'sides the jTOvisions against all 
such ('xactious so exitressly made in tlu! Great Gharter, it was enacted in the 
twenty-fifth y(;ar of Eilward HI “that no person should make any loan to 
the king against his will, because such loans are against reason and the fran- 
chise of the, land.” Even in the tyrannical reign of Henry VIII an effort to 
rai.se nioiu'y in conteimpt of this prohibition led the {teople generally to remark 
that “if men should give their goods by a commission, then were it worse 
than the taxes of France, and so hkiglaiul should be bond and not free.” ^ 
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loud indeed were the complaints occasioned by this proceeding that Heniy 
deemed it prudent to recall his warrants, and obtaine'i t he needed assistance 
by a vote of parliament. 

It would nave been quite in accordance with Elizabeih’s high notions con- 
cerning her prerogath'e luul she shown a disposition to obtain her supplies 
in this manner ; but it is to be observ-ed here that through the course of almost 
half a century during which that princess occupied the throne, she abstained 
from soliciting a single benevolence, and tliat not inorci than two instances' 
occur of her obtaining loans, both of which were solicited to meet a pressing 
state of affairs, and both were honourably repaid. To avoid such applications 
to her people, Elizalx?th is known to have given twelve and even fifteen per 
cent, for the loan of nioiuy on her own responsibility.^ Janies, wc have seen, 
was much less scrupulous in this respt'ct. Indeed, to obtain money by such 
means was the almost constant employment of his ministers, though, happily, 
with only a moderate share of succ(vs.s. 

llul it was not merely by soliciting loans umler the name of privy seals, 
or gifts under the name of a benevoUaice, that the English government hacl 
sometimes obtained pecuniary aid from the subject without consent of parlia- 
ment. In the earlier period the duty laid uiion merchandise at the ports, 
now known by the name of the customs, was sometimes imposed, though 
contrary to an expivss provision of the CJicat ('barter, by the. sole authority 
of the Clown; and while this power was in any measure conceded to the gov- 
ernment, the authoi'ity of parliament, as the medium of taxation, was neces- 
sarily imperfect, .lames and his muiisttirs availed themselves of every pre- 
cedent, however remote', in favour of such exercises of the prerogative. With 
what success this was done has already appeaioel; an instance from the reign 
of Mary, wliicli upon examination totally failed, being the only semblance of 
a precedent lo be adduced in favour of this preUmsion on the part of the 
crow'll frenn tlie time' of Eelweerd HI, a space of ineire^ than two centuries. 

It wa.s neit by .seieh means, but jirineipally by the; sale of inonopolk's, that 
Elizabeth contrived to replcntsli lior treeisury be'youei the e'xtent in whicli she 
juelgeel it prudent tei ask the assLstauce! eif hea jiarliament. On this .subjeict her 
parluunents utteivel leiud eomphiints, anel ncit w'itliout eonsidemble success.^ 
Such, then, was the state eif tlie limt greiat ]uovision of the e-onstitution on 
the acee’ssion of the liouse of Stuart — it was thei law' and irsagei eif the realm 
that its jiropc'rty .shemld not be* taxeel w'ithoiit consent eif jiarliament. The 
second great prinedple; relates to the legislative pow'cr of parliament. This 
was less perfectly understood ami secured than the fonnei', but by no means so 
imperfectly as it. has lieen .sometimes repre.serued. In the reign of Henry 
Ylll a royal proelamatinn possesst'd iiisirly Uie wliole force of a statute; but 
the servile enactment wliich had conceded tins extravagant authority to that 


* It. thus appears ttiere had licen just five atlcnipls to raise money in the manner adverted 
to before the aceessioii of the of .siliiart, only one of wlileb can be said to have been made 
with suceess. Yet IluTiie J state* that Eli7«abctli often raised money in tins wa’, , and deaeribes 
the praetiee as so eoimiion in tlie liisUiiy of the EnKlish government that seareely anyone 
thought of questioning it. 'Tlie benevoiehce advertiMl lo liy this writer as declined by Eliza- 
beth in 1.‘)S.5 was an ordinary parliamentary supply, of whicli the term benevolence had long 
been and still continued to ife tlie freipient icehniral designation. [Gardiner * points out that 
Elizabeth actually returned to her subjects a subsidy voted in 15(10 anil already collected.] 

* Elizabeth, in prewpeet of lier coronation, sent to the euBtom-house proliibiting the cxjwrt 
of any crimson silk, until her own wants in that article were supplied. Tlii.s pitiable act of the 
great’queen has been described as a specimen of the frewlom with which Englisli sovereigns could 
employ their prerogative to lay on embargoes and to e-xtort money from traders, llut so far 
was the queen from regarding herself as only doing a thing of eimi'se in this instance, that the 
pt'rsons roipiiri'd to sec her pleasure accomplished were enjoined “to keep the matter secret.” 
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monarch waa reacinded in the next reign. In the reign of Elizabeth, how* 
ever, proclamations were frej^uent, principally in consequence of the long 
intervals between the meetings of parliament. So long as these royal 
announcements were founded on existing laws, they wen^, in the language of 
Sir Edward Coke, “of great force,” and their oiKiration might be highly 
beneficial ; but the evil was, that they sometimes made that to be an offence 
which the law had not so made, and led to the infliction of penalties in 
some cases which the law did not warrant. 

The dangers attendant on foreign relations, and tho.<ie domestic animosities 
which continued through the whole reign of the last of the Tudors, made 
it almost necessary that something like this temporary power of legislation 
should be vested in the government, lest any sudden juncture of affairs, for 
which existing enactments might not be found to have sufficiently provider!, 
should prove fatal to the state. Elizalx‘th sometimes abused the confidence 
thus reposed in her discretion, but very rarely, and her subjects always 
regarded this branch of her authority with peculiar jealousy. James issued 
proclamations in greater numlxir than his predecessors, often assuming the 
full tone of the legislator; but the degree in which his injunctions w'ere olwyed 
depended on the matter to which they refened, and on the temper of the 
moment in which they happened to be published. The Star Chamber was the 
court where offences against proclamations were especially cognisable. 

But a circumstance retuaiius to be mentioned which has much more the 
apiiearance of an infringement on the authority of parliament — wc allude to 
the practice of the sovereign in interfermg with its debates, and requiring 
the susjiension of discussions with respect to any measure unacceptable to the 
court. The king is not suiiposcd to know what hixs been doing in either 
house until the result of successive delilicrations has been placed before him 
in the shape of a bill, to which his assent is solicited that it may become a 
law*. In the age of IClizalHdh and .Tanu'S it was otherwise, royal messages, 
having rcspect to the mailers under consideration, being not unfrequently 
sent to the uijper or lower house', and of such a nature as to dusturb very 
materially the independoneo of its proceedings. But it should bo added, 
that .so early as the reign of Heur)'^ IV the commons obtained a law which 
promised them freedom from .such interruption; and that it was only on 
particular questions, as the succe.s.sion, or ecclesiastical affairs, that even 
Elizabeth ventured to meddle thus with the course of things in the lords or 
commons — nearly sixty hills on ordinary subjects having regularly passed 
both houses in 1597, to which her as.sent was refused at the end of the session. 
It must be observed also that this usiige was not of a kind to affect existing 
enactments, its principal effect lieing to express the di.ssent of the crown 
during the progress of a measure, instead of its being deferred, as at present, 
until the delilxirations of parliament have been brought to a close. 

Enough has appealed in the reign of James I to show how imrxirfect was 
the administration of justice at this period, particularly in cases where any 
state interest or the pa.ssions of the court were concerned. In ordinary pro- 
ceedings between man and man, the courae prescribed by the law was respected, 
except where the c.ausc w'as of so much importance as to expose the judges 
to the influence or the biibes of some powerful litigant. But among the 
laws designed to protect the libtirty and property of the subject, there was 
no one which might not bti made to give way when the plea resorted to was 
the welfare of the state. And how uuiny were the matters which might be 
dealt with as having a relation to that object. The judges held their seats 
but during good behaviour; and the jury, if they dared to return a verdict 
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contrary to the wishes of the government, were Kable !o be brought into the 
Star Chamber, where to retract their judgment was the only means of escap- 
ing from heavy fines, and from imprisonment detciT lined in itJ nature and 
duration by the pleasure of that tribunal. 

It is true the instances in which juries were so treated were not frequent ; 
but so long as this state inquisition was allowed to spmatl itself in this manner 
like an incubus over all the ordinary courts of justice, the most valued secur- 
ities held forth by the law were liable to put in abeyance. The judge, as 
the creature of the court, too coinnioiily sharcil in its virulence, whenever it 
appeai'ed as a prosecutor; and the terrors which prescuited themselves to 
the eyes of a jury were suHieient to prevent their acting in the s])iril of that 
institution — as a barrier against oppression.^ It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the administration of justice which was required by the law or 
usage of the times advcrUul to was in all rcsjxicts the same with what is familiar 
to us. If correct views with i-es{K!ct the history of lOnglish jurisprudence 
are to be formed, it is of the first imjMirtance to distinguish ijtdweeu those 
failures of justice which resulted from the charactcu- of tlu' judge ;md of tliose 
who acted under his directions, and such as may bt; faiil) traced to the then 
imperfect state of the law. 

It was not so much the imijcrfect state of the law in regaril to c.ases of trea- 
son which led to the condemnation of Raleigh, as the terrors of a ijower which 
had often proveil to be stronger tlmn the law. As niucb legal technienlily 
might have been urged in defenco of the proceedings against Raleigh as in 
the case of most of those jK!r.sous whoso lot it was to l)o brought to trial a.s 
state prisoners during the ]')7'<'coding reugns; but in saying this we lo.avc the 
jury under the charge of pusillanimous iujustioe, and \vi- have i,o trace that 
injustice to the vice and tyranny of the government. J'lven iir the age of 
JClizabeth, it was not until the state prisoner appeare.il at the bar and listened 
to his indictment that he became fully aware of the ehai’ge against him; 
and then he wa.s not only required to plead instantly, but had to (*xtrac‘t tlie 
matters of accusation from the maze of legal subtleties with which they were 
interwoven. 

He might deny the eliurgi', but the verbal oi written depositions of absent 
parties, and parties ofleii of the mi^st suspicious cliarach-r, W'cre admitted as 
evidence jigainst him, while on his own part lie was nut permitted to ailduce 
any witness to attest his innocence, or to impeach the witnes.ses of the crown. 
He had not the assistauee of couii.si'l, and had at the same lime to guard against 
a multitude of ensnaring que.stioiis pre.s.'jod ujiou him by the counsel for the 
crown, and by the judge's. If iiroiioimeed guilty, his life and jnoperty wore 
at the mercy of the .sovereign; and if .acquit ted by the jury, they received 
their punishment in the Star (lhamber, while he was ri'iiiandi'd to bis prison 
until some new ground of proceeding again.st him should be made out, or to 
continue there as long as it should Im' the pleasure of the govenmieiit. 

Some of these practices were not contrary' to law a.s it tlien exi ded. There 
are others, however, which were well known to be illegal. Rut what did it 
avail that the law proclaimed the injastiec of the government, if the govern- 
ment, in its spirit of usurpation, wa.s .strong enough to di'prive Ihi' .subject 


[' So Hallami say.s: “Sotne of tliosc glaring t.ran!tgn>saioiis of nalural as writ ns positive 
law rendered our courts of justice iu eases of treason little Iiet ter tliaii tlie eavis’ii.s of murderers. 
Whoever was arraigned at tlieir liar was iihiio.st eertaiii to meet a virulent proseeiilor, a judge 
hardly distinguishable from the prosecutor c\ccpl liy liis ermine, and a ])a.ssive, pusillanimous 
jury. Those wlio are aefiuaint<>fl only with our inodern decent ami dignified procedure can 
fonn little conception of tlie irregularity of aneieni trials.”] 

H. W. — VOL. -MX. 2 m 
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of the power necessary for using it in his defence? Nothing, for example, 
was more certain at this i^eriod than that the application of torture was con- 
trary to law, yet nothing wtis more common than the use of it in these state 
prosecutions. 

The practice of dealing with state delinquents by way of parliamentary 
impeachment, which w'as revived under James, and the improvements intro- 
duced in the mode of conducting such prosecutions subsequent to the trial 
of the earl of Middlesex, wore important acquisitions in favour of more regular 
government, the high court of parliament being much more independent than 
the ordinary courts of law. The .stream of national justice was fartlier purified 
by the many prosecutions on chargc.s of bribery and conuption. 

Under governments so mucli disposed toward encroachment on popular 
freedom as were tliose of the house of Tudor, it was not to have been expected 
that the liberty of the .subject would always be held sacred, inasmuch as the 
powers of arrc.sting obnoxious jjcrsons at pleasure, without being obliged to 
assign any cause; for sucli acts, or being under the necessity of bringing such 
persons to trial, is that to which arbitrary princes have generally clung with the 
utmost tenacity. During the reign of James, individuals were liable to arrests 
of this nature. But these commitments, which generally took place on the 
most vague pretences, wore not very frequent, except in the case of some popu- 
lar menuiers of the lower house. They were, howt'ver, .sufficiently numerous 
to be regarded witii alann a.s precedents of the most dangerous description. 
Elizabeth had shown a resolute; inclination to indulge in this species of tyranny ; 
but oven her judges were united in declaring it to be the law of the land that 
no subject should be deprived of his liberty without a specified and lawful 
cause; and consisbaitly Avith this declaration, they opposed the justice of 
the law, from time to time, to the passions of the court, by releasing many 
persons who had been illegally committed. 

Nothing could be more pitiable than the nllempt to vindicate the conduct 
of the court in this respect in the memorable tlcbafe concerning it soon after 
the death of Janies. On tliat occasion the generous provisions of Magna 
Charta, and of many suhsequoiit .statutes, vere adduced, and to the.se the 
defenders of arbitriiry power had absolutely nothing to oppose save certain 
instancfts of A'iolcnce in tlio conduct of sucecssii'e govermnciits which those 
laws had been cxpre.s.sly framed to prevent. It w.a.s luitural that James should 
]je raon; di.sj»o.sod to copy the irregularities of hi.s predi'ce.ssors in this re.spect, 
tlian that he should how to the spirit of freedom which pervaded ancient 
statute.^. Tlie great chock on such nets was in the rising .spirit of liberty 
among the fieoplc, which, duiing the sittings of parliament, .spoke out without 
restraint in the lower hou.se. But we h.ave seen that even this medium of 
resistance was not sufficient to restrain the conduct of the government in all 
casc.s w'ithin the limits of the constitution. 

The means, however, which enabled the government of those times to 
invade the privileges of the .subject with most success were found in 
the constitution and the usurpations of the courts of Star Chamber and 
High Commission— the former being, in its abused and corrupted state, 
a species of inquisition, employed to awe down every appearance of 
insubordination in the state, and the latter being instituted to perform 
the same office with regard to the church. But expedient as such a 
provision may have been in these rude and unsettled times, the state 
of society in England when the sceptre passed from the Tudor to the 
Stuart dynasty was such as to preclude the ueces.sity for so dangerous an 
engine of jiowcr. Nothing, however, was farther from the intention of 
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James and his successor than that the court of Star Chamber should cease to 
exist, or that it should become at all less arbitrary or !< .ts active than in pre- 
ceding reigns. 

The court of High Commission was instituted to •)>:c;ertain and correct aU 
heresies and disorders subject to ecclesiastical authority. According to the 
commission Issued in 1583, this tribunal consisted of forty-four persons, 
including twelve inelates, ami the majority of the piivy council, besides the 
members chosen from among the civilians, and the clergy generaUy. It 
devolved on these persons to imiuirc from time to time, either by the oaths of 
twelve good ami lawful iiu'n, or by such oilier lawful means as they could 
devise, with respect to all eoidciupts ami offences contrary to the acts of 
Supremacy and Uniformity. It was tlieir province to take cognisance of 
seditious books, heretical o] liiiioiis, false rumoui's or talks, and slanderous 
words, and of a variety of offenct\s against good morals; and in so doing 
they were acciistonied to (examine susiieetcd persons upon oath, and puiiishea 
contempt of tludr autliority not only by the si'iitenec of excommunication, 
but by fines and iniiaisonincnt; ami it w.t.s <lotcnnim;d by the commissioners 
that these serious fienalf ies might be; iriHictcsl by any throe of their number, 
one of them lieing a prelate. The court of High Commission, therefore, was 
a kind of national bisliops’ court, with enlarged powere, embracing those 
questions of religion ami morality which had pertained to the jurisdiction of 
the clergy during the Middle Ages, b'rom all the provincial bishops’ courts 
an appeal lay to this superior tribimal. It .should bo added, that the creation 
of this court wtus tlie act of the fimt parliament under Elizabeth, and that 
live commissions relating to it had fxH'n framed bc'foro tliat of 1583. 

As th(!se eommlssioiiers were selected in nearly (Hjual numbers from the 
laity and the ch'rgy, it was to Iw exi.KH:te(l that their jurisdiction would not 
prove to Ik! purely of an ecelesiasticai chara<;icr. Had the penalties awarded 
by the.se functionaries boon restricted to excommunication in the case of the 
laity, and deprivation in the ca.se. of llic ch'rgy, the former sentence alone 
exixi.sed tlie jiorson on wlioni it was pronounced to many weighty grievances as 
a subject. But to this means of enforcing obe<li(‘iico these guardians of the 
ecclesiastical state adde(l direct lines and in.jaisomnont; and it was this 
encroachment of a jurisdiction which shoul-l have been strictly ecclesiastical, 
on the proviiiecf of the courts of law, which remlered the court of High Coin- 
ini.ssion so much an object of dislike with the friends of liberty generally. 
During the reign of James, the Puritans, and ('Veiy sucewding bouse of com- 
mons, did tlu'rnselves honour by the tenijK'r ami iiitelligoneo with which they 
exposed and resisted tlie nsiirt)ation.s arid the dmigenuis usages of this power. 
Nor should we forget to mention the p.atriotic conduct of Sir Edward Coke 
in this respect. 'Phe commons, indeed, woidd have alwlishod this instrument 
of arbitraiy rule, l)ut the utmost that could be at pnjscnt accomplished was 
to limit its cxco.sses. ' 

We have had oceasir)ii to notice the complaints of the commons during 
the reign of James with respect to tlie partial enforcement of the laws against 
Catholics: and this practice of the crown in enforcing certain statutes very 
much at its (liscrolion, and in sometimes conferring on individuals a dispensa- 
tion from the penalties of particular enactments, was an irregularity in the 
working of the English government that could not he too seriously deplored, 

’ In the forty-socond your of Elizabotfi, one Shni)Kf)n killed an ofTioer of the roininission 
court wlio attempted to make a forcible entry into his hnu.se by virtue of a warrant from that 
authority, and the judges aequitted him, declarinK tliat he had only availed himself of the 
protection of the law. The tyranny of this eourt reached ita hi);hest pfiiiit under Charles 1. 
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It must always be admitted that somewhat of a dispensing power pertains 
to the crown so long as the king is allowed to pardon criminals, and is 
not bound legally to prosecute in any particular instance. But under the 
Tudor princes this power was not confined to such narrow limits, thougli, 
according to Sir Edward t!oke, “all grants of the benefit of any jienal law, 
or of power to dispense with the law, or to compound for the forfeiture, are 
contrary to the ancient fundamental laws of the realm.” This was no 
doubt the view of the case generally entertained during the age of Elizabeth, 
and, in consequence, the occasional abuses of this nature which occurred 
were exceedingly unjiopular. 

Hooker,/ whose views on such a topic must be entitled to the greatest 
deference, remarks: “I cannot but chooser to commend highly their wisdom 
by whom the foundation of the commonwealth lias Iieeii laid, wherein though 
no manner of fx'rson or eaiisi! lx* iin.subject to the king’s power, yet so is the 
power of the king over all, and in all limited, that unto all his proceedings 
the law itself is a rule. The axioms of our rc'gal government are these: lex 
facit rcnem — the king’.s grant, of :uiy favours inailo contrary to the law is void; 
rex riikU poted imi qnod jure jiotcxt — what jxiwer the king hath, he hath it 
by law: the Ixmiids and limits of it are kiuwvii, the entire community giveth 
gcneriil order by law, how all things publickly art: to be done, and the king, as 
the head thereof, the highe.st. in authority ovc'r all, ean.seth, according to the 
same law, every particular to bo framed and ordered therc'by. The whole 
body politic maketb law, s, whieh laws give power unto the king; and the khig 
having bountl himself to use aceording to law' tluit power, it so fallcth out 
that the execution of the* one is accomplished liy the other.” 

It has IxH'n justly said that this writer’s accoimt of the origin of society 
absolutely coincides with that of Lrxikc. He alfinns that without the consent 
of a primary contract, “ there w'ere no reasons that one slioiild take upon him 
to Ix! lord or judge over another: Ix-cause, although (here be, according to the 
opinion of some very grc'at and judicious men, a kind of natural right in the 
noble, wise, and virtuous, to govern them Avhieh are of a servile disposition; 
nevertheless for manifestation of thi.'-- their right, and nw'n’s more jx^aceahle 
contentment on both sides, Uk' iusseiit of them who are to be governeil scemi'th 
neccRsary — the lawful iiower of making law'.s to commaml w'holc politic socie- 
ties of men, IxJouging so propi-rly unto llie same entire societies, tluit for any 
prince or potentate of what kind soever upon earth to exeivise the same of 
himself, and not I'itlier by (;.\pre.ss coinnus^ion immediately and jx'rsonally 
received from (lod, or else by authority received at first from their consent 
upon whose |x;rsons thi'y impose law.s, it is no Ix'tter than mere tyranny. 

“ Laws tJicy are not, therefori', which public apiirobation has not made so. 
But ajiprobation not only they give, who jKssonally declai'c their assent by 
voice, sign, or act., but also when others do it in their naiixis, by right originally, 
at the leiust, derived from them. As in parlianients, councils, and the like 
assemblies, although we be nc^t jiersonally ourselves piesent, notwithstanding 
our assimt is by ro.a.son of other agents there in our behalf. And what we do 
by others, no reason but tluit it should stand as our deed. Against all equity 
it were that a man .should suffer detriment at the hands of men for not observ- 
ing that which he never did either by himself or others, mediately or imme- 
diately, agree unto.” 

It will occasion less surprise that the author of the Ecdesiastical Polity 
•should express himself thus, wlieii it is mnemlxireil tliat these views had 
been published long before, not only by Aylmer, but by a writer possessing 
more of a kindred spirit with the gi-eat defender of the Anglican church. 
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This writer was Sir Thomas Smitli,ff a lawyer and a philosopher, who held 
the office of principal secretary to Eilward VI and Elizabeth. “The most 
high and absolute power of the realm of England,” he says, “consisteth in the 
parliament. Upon mature deliberation every bill or law, being thrice read 
and disputed ujxm in either house, the other two parts, first each apart, and 
after the prince himself, in prc.sence of both the partii‘.y, doth consent unto 
and alloweth that is the prince’s and whole realm’s deed : whereupon justly 
no man can complain, but must accommodate himself to find it good and 
obey it. That which is done by this comsont is taken for law. 

“ The parliament abrogatetii old law.^, maketh new, giveth order for things 
past, and for tiling hereafter to be followed, ch.angeth right mid posse.'.sions of 
private men, logitimalcth b;istard.s, establishoth forms of religion, altereth 
weights and measures, giveth form of succ('.ssion to the crown, defineth of 
iloubtful rights w’hcreof is no law already maile, ajipointeth subsidies, tailes, 
taxes, and impositions, giveth most free pardons ami ab, solutions, restoreth 
in blood and name, as the highest court conileniiu'th or absolveth them whom 
the iirinec will put to that trial. And, in short, all that ewer the people of 
Rome might do, either in mduriutix comiim or tribiilis, the same may be done 
by the parliana'nt of England, which rejiresentcth and hath the power of the 
wliole realm, both the head and the body.” 

The Puritan leader Cartwi-ight, Hooker’s great antagonist, expressed him- 
self on the nature of the English constitution in thci following terms: “In 
respect of the queen it is a monarchy, in respect of the most honourable 
council it is an aristocracy, and having regard to the parliament which is 
assembled of all estates it is a democracy.” 

These jia-ssagcs will suiricc to show what thi* great principles and theory 
of the English constitution rcailly W(‘ro, in the judgment of thi* Ix'st informed 
men, during the; reign of Elizabeth and .latnes. That the conduct of the 
rulers was sonielinies at variance with the.se principles is confe.s.scd, but the 
great [joint to be? observed here is, that the usurpations of a government do 
not alter the nature of a constitution./* 




in 








CIUI’TER XVIII 
CHARLES I AND BUCKINGHAM 

[1C25-1C29 A.B.] 

Let events speak and tlie niislity forces be revealed wltieh, risiiiR 
from and incr< 5 asui^ upon one uiH»thcr for contuncs, now stood face 
tofneo and minglod in a stonin’ eonftict winch Rave birtli to fierce and 
bloodv outburaU, of the utmost moment in the derision of problems 
important to all Enropo. The British Isles had heen of old the outer 
margin or oven Ix'yoml the outer marpn of civilisalion; they were 
now one of its chief centres, and, thnnhs to their recent union, ono 
of t lie ffrand powers of the world j thoiijjh it is clear that the elements 
of the iiupululloii were ius yet by no means fused uud unified.— \ ON 
Kanke,*' 


Chatiles I was Ijorn at Dunfcnnlino, in Scotland, on the Iflth of November, 
1600 , and, like (^110011 ElizulK'tli, was twonty-fivc yi'ars of apo on his accession 
to the throne. In his youth lie was weakly and self-willed, hut strengthened 
his constitution by temperance, and gradually aequiied much skill in bodily 
exercises. In con.s('quence of a local ilefect it was tUflicult for him to speak 
fluently, and ho was so destitute of graeefulness and alTability that he was not 
able even to confer favours in an engaging manner. As he had not interferwj 
in public affairs as prince royal, jwrhaps from otedience to his father, and 
had never expressed any decided opinions, most ]iersons_ex[X!cted he would 
now act with double energy, and only a few attributed his former reserve to 
want of decision and firmness. The person who expressed the greatest appre- 
hensions was the palatine ambassador Rusdorfic “If,” said he, “the new 
king trusts entirely to the direction of one man, and disdains sincere advice ; 
if, like his father, he neglects business, gives car to informers and calumniators, 
rai.ses dispuhss with his people, and looks upon concession as disgraceful, he 
will become contemptible to his enemies, bring shame upon his friends, and 
entirely ruin the tottering state.” 

At the beginning, however, the contrary of all this took place. The 
persons belonging to the new court w’erc required to be strictly moral in their 
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conduct; fools and buffoons, whom Janies had loved to have about him, were 
kept at a distance; able men were employed, and artists and men of learning 
encoura^d. The king read and wrote several lanjfMagcs, posseased a knowl- 
edge of history, divinity, and mathematics, and i t:iste for all the fine arte. 
Though Charles was born in Scotland, the English considered him as one of 
their own countrymen, and his dignified deportment could not fail to please 
when compared with the loquaciousness of James and his predilection for 
unworthy favourites. 

Charles I was proclaimed king on the day of liLs fathen-’s death. The pos- 
sessor of the crown was changed. Tlie administration of goveniment was 
unaltered. Buckingham was still the first in jiower, with equal influence 
over the proud anci dignified Cliarles of twenty-five as over the vain and 
vulgar James of fifty-nine. AVe are told by Mrs. Hutchinson® that “ the face 
of the court was much changed in the change of the king” ; that the grossnesses 
of the court of James grew out of fa.shion. I'he general change could have 
been little more than a forced homage to decency whilst Buckingham was 
the presiding genius of the court of Charles; but from the first the king 
exhibited himself as “ temperate, chaste, and serious.” A lette'r written within 
a few weeks of his acccs-sion says, “()ur sovereign, whom Cod presence, is 
zealous for God’s truth; diligently frc<[uenfs and attentively hearkens to 
prayers and sermons; will j)ny all his father’s, mother’s, and Vrrother’s debts, 
imd that by disparking most of his remote parks and eliases; will reform the 
court as of unnecessary charge.^, so of recusant papists.” At th(i beginning of 
this reign the i)eoplc must liuvc had a reasonable cxi)ectation of being re- 
ligiously and f.|uiet]y govei'iiod. 

The marriage of C'liarles witli the princens Henrhitta Maria of France [sister 
of Louis XIII] was the result of the treaty nuidci in tlus previous reign, and it 
was concluded by proxy evaui before James was laid in the tomb at West- 
minster. There were bonfires in Lomlon for the imirriage on the 3rd of May. 
On the 7th Charles Avas the chief mourner at the funeral of his father. The 
young queen arrived at Dover on the I2th of Juno. SIk; came at a gloomy 
time, for London was visited wdth 1)0811161100. Although the bontires had 
been lighted in London for the king’.s man:age, the union witli a Roman 
Catholic princess was in itself offcn.sivo; and Cliarlc's liad given indications of 
conccs,sions to the papists which were distirictiy opposed to the existing laws. 
Although he vailed his crown to the lords and the commons when lie fimt spoke 
from the throne, lie had roused the. suspicions of the sturdy hand who had 
resisted the despotic attempts of liis father. He defied public opinion by 
granting special pardons to Roman prie.st.s, withovit the intervention of the 
law. ’Tiierc was a restrictive cofle, hansh and unjust., no doubt, but not to be 
dispensed with by an exercise of the preiogalive. liiiekingham had led the 
parliament into llie sanction of a war, but liis pojiularity was fast passing 
away./ 

Buckingham hail been commissioned to fetcii tlu' princess finTU Paris. An 
immense number of very costly dresses an<l a train of five or six hundred per- 
sons had manifested his vanity rather tlian the jiower and wealth of England. 
On the 22nd of June, 1G25, Charles, then twenty-six yi'arsof age, w.as married 
at Canterbuiy to Heni’ietta, who ivas then sixteen; ;ind it was expected 
from the highly moral character of both that the maniiige would be happy. 
Soon, however, occasion for mutual complaint arose ; in the, first jilaco, Hen- 
rietta thought that she liad not been received with as much pomp and respect 
as was her due, and was angry that she wa,s made to slei'p in an old state 
bed of Queen Elizabeth’s. Soon afterwards .she had a dispute with Bucking- 
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ham because he desired to force his wife’s sister and niece upon her, find 
with the king, because he meddted in all, even the most trifling details of her 
domestic economy. On the other hand, Charles had reason to complain of 
the unkindriess and violent temper of his wife. In the sequel, however, con- 
trary to all expectation, she not only lived in harmony with her hu.sband, 
but her influence increased to such a degree as to give rise to great conipiaints. 


CHAULEs’ FlllST PAltLlAMENT (1025 A.D.) 

The embarrassments of the treasury, caused by the inconsiderate pro- 
fusion of James, and the Hpain.sh war which had been so rashly commencwl, 
induced the king to summon his first parlisimcnt on the 18th of June, 1625, 
at which nin(d,y-sc!V(‘n lords and four hundred and ninety-four commoners 
were pr(\-<<'it(. (.Charles, in lii.s ojiening .sf>ccch, briidly described tlie state of 

i iiiblio afTfiir.s, .spoke of the jiid required for the war and of his z(!al for the 
hotestant religion. The )ord-k(H'jK*r, Williams, having dw^elt on these suli- 
jf'cts at grcifiter length, to which the sjK'iikpr of the house of commons returned 
a jxilite answer, adding a rfsjuest for the “maintenance and preservation of 
the rights of parlianumt.,'’ the lord-keiipin' again spoke, and said, “that with 
respect to th<! last point the king confirmed all their ju ivileges without excep- 
tion, becau.sc' he knew that the commons would themselves punish any abuses.” 

Charh's lielieved that after such a con/idenliiil and satisfactory declaration 
the parliament would imuKHliatx'ly proceed to fulfil all his wishes. He w'as 
therefore gnaitly astonished wIm'u it refused to grant more than two sub- 
siditis rt:i40,(KK)j, a sum wliolly insudicieiit for his greati and notorious wants, 
as well as for the war, which had lu'cii ai)proved and almost forced by the 
two houses. 

Tliis conduct proccculed from various mot ives, some, particular and some 
g(!neral. Among tlie former was <lislike of Huckingham, vexation at the mar- 
riage of the king with a Roman (dtholie j)riiicess, the oppre.s,sion of the Puri- 
tan.s, their beijig unused to mak<; large grants, etc. All these special mo- 
tives cohieided in one central iK)int , namely, that a eons)d('r.'il)le number of very 
prudcuit and energetic iium w<>re eonvineed that advaidagti should be taken 
of the right of granting .supi)lies to remove the defects that had hitherto existed 
in the public institutions, ami to e.stal)Iish a more firm and free constitution. 

AVIule one iiarly, tluTcfore, saw the higliest political wnsdom and the final 
object of all government in tlu? absolufi' pre.serval ion of everything that 
existed, tlm second party was not di.s])().«if‘d to fx; satisfied wdth merely main- 
taining till! existing inslitution.s, but desired to extend its rights; and the 
king, who ought to have founil and supportisl the true medium between 
two dangerous extreme.-^, did not enter on any strict examination of the several 
points, l)ut saw only treason and relH-llion in every attempt to retain or to 
alter against his ivill, and to call in <|uestion the uniiiuited extent of his power. 
What. J']liznl)(!(h, by the great energ}'^ and versatility of her mind, alw’ays 
found means to adapt to existing eireumsl.'uiee.s, the Stuarts endeavourtfd to 
cany by iiisi.sl.ing on certain alistraci notions, without regard to unfavourable 
eircumstanci's — not perceiving that by their partial inferences from tlie divine 
unlimited rights of kings equally dangerous conclusions of the sovereignty of 
the people might be drawm. 

A disastrous plague, w'hieh carried off many thousand persons in London, 
made it necessary to su.spend the sitfings of parliament. [“AV^hile we are 
now speaking,” said one mcmljcr, “a bell is tolling every minute.”] AVhen 
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parlimut'iit met again at Oxford, on the 4tb of August, the king caused the 
state of affairs to oe laid before it, together with the account of nis expendi- 
ture, as well as of the debts left by James l£300,000]. He then added, Con- 
sider, I beg you, that the eyes of all Europe are turned upon me, and tliat I 
sliall ai)pear ridiculous if you abandon me. Consider that this is my first 
attemj)t ; if it fails it will be forever injurious to my honour ; and if this con- 
sideration does not move you, think of your own reputation and deliver me 
from a situation in which you have I'ligaged me, tliat it may not be said 
that you had quite deceived me. In fine, thri'e of tlie best orators, honour, 
safety, and ability, eiiually advise the prompt settlement of these' affairs.” 

when the debates on granting the .supplies bi'gan on the Gth of August, 
some were of opinion that they ought only to consider the necessity of the 
moment, to proceed with forbearance, and not, by new complaints, give occa- 
sion to dis.si'n.sions. Others replied that the grievances which had not been 
remedied should be again urged, the management of the public revenue 
hitherto be inquired into, and the church and redigion more regardc'd than 
temporal affairs. When Iddward Clarke ob-servetl on this occasion that some 
sficeehes had been made with unreasonable acrimony, the loudest marks of 
disapprobation were e\pre.s.sed, and he was eonipelied to receive ujion his 
knees the sentence of the house, which coucUanned him to imprisonment, 

Duiing the subseciuent days many jioints were brought forward, such as 
the strict execution of the laws agaiast Homan Catholicism, the Jesuits, 
Roman Catholic worshij), education abroad, insufiicient religious instruction, 
etc., for which reason tlie kii g, (in the lOlh of August, again urged the has- 
tening of the supplies, and promisi'd that, in Ciusi* there should not be sufficient 
time for the discussion of all other matter.s. lu‘ would call the parliament 
together again in winter. 

When, after this a])plication, some nunubers again allegisl that justice' mid 
honour rcipiin'd a speedy grant, and that ilelay only incieaa'd the evil and 
the embarrassment, the 1iou.m' voted two subsidies, tOwards which, however, 
the Roman Catholies were to pay double. The king jiassed Ui(' bill, but 
jiroved that it wnis iiisutlieient, on which the parliament, without dinctly 
denying this assertion, resolved, on the 1 1 h of Augiast, before any further 
discussion on jieeuniary malt(T,s, to invi'stigati' the grievances, which it ap- 
peared would chiefly relate to the adiiimistration of the ministers and the 
iiillucncc of Buckingham. 

To avoid this danger, or at Iciust this inorlitication, the king dis,solvcd 
the jiarliaincnt on the 12th of August. Before the menihers of the lower 
house broke iqi they dcelared Ix-fore (!od aiid the world that llu'y would 
ahvays remain faithful subjects to their mo.st gracious king, and were ready 
to coiLsider ami remedy all grievances in a parliaiiK'iitary manner, as well as 
to grantall the neee.s&arv supplies. Thiylx'ggcd Hk' king always to depend on 
the true and cordial attaclinient of his jioor connnons, and to look upon them 
as the gri'atcst earthly sujiiiorl and .M'curity of a just sovereign, ami those as 
caluniniators of the js-ojile and eiK'inies of the stale who .should dare to aflirm 
the contrary. 

To this official declaration were added reproaches of various kinds; the 
paiTiamont had indeed ajiiirovcd in general the war with Spain, which, how- 
ever, did not justify the bad eoiuluet of the campaign and tlu' injudicious 
exiieiidilure of nioiu'y. Still less was it to be excused tliat ships were lent to 
France to enable it the' more e.asily to snbdm' the Hrotestants in La Rochelle,* 

f A ilisKrucefiil tmiisMclioii liad tiikrii placr wliicli was well ( alt iilalctl ti) inaKc llieeoiiimons 
verj cautious of f;r;mliiia furtlicr supplic-i. St-ven sliipaliad Iioou lent to tlic king of Krance, 
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and llmt forced loans were required, which was contrary to the established 
rights of parliament and to the coronation oath, which says, “ The king shall 
maintain all laws, rights and customs.”** 

"To counteract tlic influence of parliament and to show the injustice of its 
want of confidence in the govermnent, some bold and showy enterprise was 
to be undertaken. A great fleet was to be fitted out agamst Sfjain. The 
cost of the c.xpedition was to be provided for without asking supplies from a 
parsimonious and suspicious house of commons. Writs were issued under 
the privy seal, demanding loans from private ixjrsons, and chiefly froni those 
who had presumed to think that granis of money and redress of grievances 
should go together. If a loan was re.fu.seAl by a person of station and local 
authority, he was struck out of the commission of the peace. By these and 
other arbitrary nicians a fleet of eighty sail was despatched from the Downs in 
October, under vague instructions to intercept the Spanish treasure ships 
and to land an army on the coast of Spain. 

The command of this armament was given to a landsman, I.ord Wimbledon. 
The ten thousand Englisli troops who had been set on shore near Cadiz 
accomplished no greater h'at than plundering the cellars of sweet wines, 
where many humlrcds of them Iw^ing surprised and found dead dmnk, the 
Spaniards came and tort; off their ears and plucked out their eyes. The 
gallant commander now led his diwjrderly men back to their ships to look 
lifter the rich fleet thaf. was eoming from the Indies.* While he was thus 
master of those seas, the rich fle<*t got safe into Lisbon. A contagious dis- 
ease broke out in one shiji, and the sick men being distributed amongst all 
the other ships, some thousands died Indore an lilnglish port was again made. 
Parliament, was not to Ik-, propitiatcal by Bue.kihghiim’s great scheme for 
raising money by the s:inie i)roe(‘ss that was so successful in the hands of the 
Drakes and hVobisliers. During twenty years of weak and corrupt govern- 
ment the race of naval lieroe-s had died out. 


THIO STUnnOHN SKCO.Vn I’AliLIAMKXT 

A new parliament met on the (ith of February, IG2(). The proceeds of 
the forced loans were gone, and an elTort to pawn the crown jfiwe'ls to the 
Dutch had failed. The constitutional mode of raising money must again be 
resorted to, howin'er unwilliugly. The parliament now assomblcsl lias been 
called a “great, wai'iii, and ruflling parliament.” It saw that the government 
of England by a rash ami presumptuous minimi — whose continued influence 
was not obtained by Iiis talmits or his luniesty — was incompatible with the 
honour and safety of the count ry./ 

In order, lio\yev*cr, that the leadc^m of the former opposition and the 
adversaries of Buckingham might not bo again ehicted, they had been nomi- 
nated sheriffs, or noiniiiiited to other offieiw, which potty, suspicious proceed- 
ing rendered it impossible for them te ^xercisii their influence in one place, 
but increased it in the other, and eoiifiniied many in their resolution to obtain 
influence and importance Ijy opposing (he measures of the government. 

'Die sfieech with which the lor<l-kce|)er Coventry opened this second 
parliament in the name of the king, on the (Jth of Itebruary, 1620, contained 
fewer facts and (ixplaiiations of the state of affairs, than rhetorical phrases 

which had l)ccn ciifiagcd under prctoix'c of servin'; ji;;!iii)st Austria. Tliey were employed 
ai;ainbt the Frencli Proteslauts who were defendins themselves iil. La Rochelle. When Frcnch- 
men wore taken ou board tlic Knglisli sailors deserted. — IvNiom'./] 
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which were not even happily chosen, but indicated, or even plainly expressed, 
dangerous principltis. Thus it gave great offence that he said, “ there is an 
immense interval between the highest elevation of the majesty of a powerful 
monarch and the submissive respect iuitl humility of a loyal subject. That 
exalted majesty condescends to admit the meanest of his subjects, or rather 
to invite them to consult with him,” etc. 

Instead of beginning by granting the supplies as the king wished and 
hoped, the parliament appointed .several committees to make accurate in- 
quiries relative to war, ta.xes, administration, monopiilies, religion, etc., and 
to draw up a statement of grievances. Even on this occasion it was observed 
that formerly under Elizabeth every enterprise had succeeded, and glory had 
been spread over the kingdom. Now, nolwdy would risk his money or his 
person, through well-founded distrust of the new and entirely different sys- 
tem of government. 

Nearly at the same time Pyin, pre.sidont of the committee of religious 
affairs, complained of two books writtim by the king’s chaplain, Montagu, 
because tliey contained cxi)ressions concerning the pope, ini-ige-worshij), tran- 
substantiation, etc., which seemed to be entirely incompatible with the prin- 
ciples of the English church. Imstead of suffering llu' affair to take its course 
the king looked on it as an attack u]>on himscll, and thought himself called 
upon to defend hi.s chaplain, which only hicreased the irritation. Montagu 
was in the end summoned before the house; of commons and severely repri- 
manded, because his hook was contraiy to true; redigiem, and tcneled to the 
(lishonour of tiie; king and to coiifusieui in church imd state. 

Meantime Cliarle's wrote; to the .sjM>ake‘r eif the; house; of commons, “that 
as (‘very d(;lay weia very iujui'ious, emd the iK‘e;essity was cvid(;ut, he; wished 
that the grant of supplies might Ik; accelerated as much as possible.” The 
house;, in its polite answer, deedared : “Me iK'g your maj(‘sty to be convinced 
that there; n(:V(;r w.as a king more; bedove'd l>y his ])e;()))le, and no people ever 
more desirous to increase the; honour and greatne'ss of its .sovereign. Your 
majesty will certainly iveoive graciously the I'ailhful ;md necessary advice of 
your parliament, which can have no other ohje;ct than to serve your majesty 
and the kingdom, by our denouncing the evils which led to your majesty’s 
necessities anti tlie; eomidaints of the people; while; we, at the same time*, pro- 
pe;se means to rcnu;(ly the'm. Confidently redying em their future removal, we 
unanimously eleed-are, though we; de;j)art from (he former iirooeedings of par- 
liament, that we will support your juajesty with suppli(;s in such a manner 
and so amply that you will be. .safe at hejiiie and fe.nnidable abroad. We W'ill 
also liaste;u this affair, ius your majoty’s urgent wish and present circum- 
stances reejuire;.” 

Though, on the; one h:iud, tlie;.se friendly pi'omise;s W’ere very W'elcome to 
the king, ho could iiot avoid, on the e)the;r, ft'cling some unea.sino.ss at the con- 
tinued iuejuiry of the; liou.se of commons into Lhi' conduct of the adminis- 
tration, which in particular thn'att;n(;d the duke of Buckingham. In return- 
ing thanks to the jiarliamenit Charles addesl, “If you eounect the grants of 
the supplies with the statement eff your gi’ie;vanees, I consider this as an 
intimation and not as a comlilion. In orde;!', howeve'r, to answer this point, 
I toll you I am as ready as luy pre‘d(‘ce*s.sors to liste'U to your grievances, pro- 
vided that you eiiile;av()ur to find remedies for defects really existing, 
and do not merely look for the exjiress purpewe of discovering some grievance. 

“Y''ou imust know also that I will not jierTuit niy officers to bo questioned 
or called to account, by you, and le'ast of all tlu).se; who are in high posts and 
about iny person. Formeily it was asked, ‘ IVliat shall be done for the man 
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whom till! king (lelighteth to honour?’ Now, some ixmins take trouble to 
inquire what can be done against the man whom the king thinks fit to honour, 
Formerlj' you extolled Buckingliain ; for w'hat reason will you now accuse 
him? He is still the same, and law done nothing without my express com- 
mand. I wish you to hiisten in granting the supplies, for every delay will be 
most injurious l,o yourselves, and if any evil arises from it, 1 think I shall 
be the last to feel it." 

This letter of the king was liable to many olijections. It w'as evident 
that he claimed the grant of siqijjlies jis an unconditional right, but eonsidereil 
the redress of grievanei's as a secondary consideration and a matter of favour; 
that in certain respects he placed liini.self in resjMict to the parliament in a jiosi- 
tion w'hich, if not hostile,’ was yet constrained and unsuitable, while he so 
identified himself with liis scri-ants and otficers (hat there could Ixi no idea 
of their nwponsibilty, or even of an examination of their administration, 
without offence to thi! king hitnsidf. 

In this .stat(! of things tla* hou.st! of eonnnons IxOicved itself called uj>on 
to perform its duty in (wo jxiints at the same time; it (herefcjre provisionally 
voted three subsidies and (liret!-fift(‘i‘nths to jait, an end to the embarrass- 
ments of the tniasuiy, but addisl that the bill .should not Ix! passed till the 
king had heard and answered t In* grievances of (he parliament. The hoasi! 
likewisi! continui'd its in<iuiries into the conduct of llu! administration, in which 
Tumor, and Coke in iiartic.ular, declared most decidiHlly against Buckingham. 

The king p(‘rsis(.ed in considering all this as an improixr attack on his 
government and that of his fathi'r. lie therefore .summoned (h(> )iarliainent to 
Whitehall on the 2<S(h of May, and thanking the upper house, expressi'd 
his approbation of its proceedings, ife ri'grelted 1fi;d. he could not say tlio 
same of the lower house, and had summoned it for the pmpnsi! of reproving 
it for its errors and unparli.'imentary conduct. He hopi'd, however, tliat 
they would all ri'turn to (lie right way after thi' lord-ki'i'per had clearly proved 
that they had b('eii wrong. 

To this .s])eeeli the king addcl that lie had conducted the foreign affairs 
according to the wishes of the piirliameiit, and tonnerly no jicmon had heeii 
more in favour with tla' house than Ituckingluim. Delays and dissi'nsions 
must nece.ssarily he attended Avilh the must fatal eonseiinenees; a friendly 
di.spo.sition, on the other hand, would encourage him to go with the jiarlia- 
ment. Cloke had .said it was better to Ik* ruined by a fonagn than a domestic 
enemy; he, the king, llmiighl (li.-d it was more hunouiable for ;i sovereign to 
be attacked, nay, entirely des(roy<*d, than to be despi,sed by his subjects. 
“Consider'’ — so Charles concluded his ad<lrc.ss — “ (Iiat the caning, the dura- 
tion, and dksolution of iiarliamcnt dcjH'iid entirely on my power; accordingly, 
therefore, as I find them to iwoduce good or evil fruit, they will continue or 
cease to lx*.” 

Those di'clarations, Avhich not only called in (pu'stion .some hitherto undis- 
puted rights of the jiarliameiit, but (Iweateiied the anniliilation of the main 
foundations of the lOnglish constitution, gave rise to such loud complaints, 
both in and out of jiarliami'nt, that he caused his owm .speeeli and that of the 
lord-keeper to he exjilained by Buckingham in a more teinjierate sense. The 
commons in their answT*r refuted each of the aecusations m.adc against them, 
proved their right to accuse ])orsons in office, and jwomised speedily to take 
sonic resolution ri'spi'cling tin* supplies, though, according to ancient custom, 
this was always thi* last business to which parliament attemled. 

‘ Even Tlisnicli « rcliitca Itial Cliailfs, isj early as said iu tlie council that he liatcd 
till* name nf i)arliiimi’iit. 
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THE IMI’EAniMENT OF UtlCKlXOIIAM (1020 A. D.) 

About this time, when mujiy persons lioped tiuit all parties would follow 
the right middle course which had been fwinted out, various circumstances 
and ill-judged meiusur(^s coucurnal to inereaso th(f public iliseoutent. Lord 
Bristol, who hail been kept in [)rison for two years on account of his conduct 
in Spain, without any li'gal iwoemlings having bi'cn commenced against 
him, complained to (he house of lords that no summons had been sent to 
him to attimd its sittings. On (lie intervention of the lords a summons was 
si'iit to him; the lord-keeper, however, added that the king wished he should 
make no use of it, but. under some pretext kiH'p away from the house. Lord 
Bristol sent (liis letter to tin' liou.s(' of lords with an ob.servation that his old 
enemy, Ihiekingham, h.-id obtained (his demand, but that he intended to 
prove that the duke had done wrong to the present, and to the late king, to 
the state, and to the parliament. The king and bis favourite were .so indig- 
nant at this boldne.ss that an accusation of high tri'ason was made in his 
majesty’s name against Lord Bristol, which lie victoriously ri'futed. 

This alTair ('iieouraged (he hou.si' of eonimons to draw up articles of ini- 
jieachment against Biiekingliam, and to i)re.s('nt them on the Sth of May to 
the upper house, 'riie chief articles referred to tlii' union of many offices in 
his person, ill conduct of tlii' war, e.xtortion, the .sale of judicial o(Iice.s, the 
[irocuring of titles of honour ter his relations, (he ,s(|uandering of the public 
nioni'y, his pro-sumption in administering mediciiu' to King .lames,* etc. Buck- 
ingham was certainly abh' to refute, some of tlu' articles of aecasation. Yet 
the coiiinions justly felt that the whole adinini.stration ha.d taken a bad direc- 
tion, of which Buckingham was tlie. chief cau.se, and that the responsibil- 
ity of ministers is often greati'r in reference to certain errors Avhich lead to 
important results than in respi'ct to isolated crimi's. 

The king cau.sed two members of (ho house of commons. Sir Dudley Diggos 
and Sir .Tohn JOliot, to be arrested, la'cause they had expressed (heni.selvcs in 
ail unliecoming manner respi'cting him, on the presentation of (he articles of 
imiieachment against Buckingham to (he upper bousi'. Diggi's in the intro- 
duction (which was thought, a inasterjiiece. of eloquenci') compari'd England 
with the world, the king with the sun, (he house' of conmions with the earth 
and .sea,, (be lords with tlu' jilani'ts, thi' ch'rgy with tlii' liri', the judges with the 
air, and Buckingham with ,a comet. Bacon, .Midi lie, si'x, and others had been 
provioasly accused in a similar manner. It a])|>('a,red, however, from the 
investigation, that fal.se reports hud bei'ii inait. to the king, and he, was obliged 
to set the two members at lilKirty. 

On the othi'r .side, a ^U’. Moore, was thrown into jirisoii by the house of 
commons on a complaint by the king, because he. liad said, ‘‘We are free, 
and must remain so, if the king will jireserve his kingdom.” Afh'r discussing 
what a tyrant can do, he had, however, addl'd, “Thank (loil, we have no cause 
to fear anjdhing I'f t he kind ; we have a pious and just king.” h our days after- 
wards Charles granted the release of Moore, but had in the mean time involved 
him.self in a di.spute with the house of lords, by committing tlii' earl of Arundel 
to the Tower without c.xamination, and without a.ssigiiing any reason. The 
lords declared that such conduct was not allowabli', and could not be adopted 
except in cjusi's of high treason, or when a person refused to give .security for 
his conduct. 

[‘This iniplioiitiou that, Biit'kiiighani Iwul [nitsmnil .lami-s is pt-ni'nilly iidinilti'il to lie a 
puri'cahiiniiy.l 
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Though everybody knew that Charles was angry with the earl merely on 
account of some expressions in the house of lords, the king affirmed that he 
had sufficient reason, and would one day make it known. If the lords believed 
and called him a graeiovis king, they ought to confide in him. This turn and 
conclusion ajjpearetl so uiLsatisfactory to the house of lords, the violation of 
judicious laws was so evident, and the danger to the safety of all so great, 
that the house resolved, on the 2nd of June, since every remonstrance was 
disregarded, not to enter upon any other matter till this was settled. Thus 
the king found himself oblig('d t(j give up his precipitate resolution, and to set 
the earl at liberty on the 8th of June. 

On the same day Buckingham dcfendcil himself before the house of lords, 
and on the following day flu; king :igain e.alled on the commons to hasten the 
supj)ly. H(! said ‘‘tliat in eas(' of their refusal or longer delay he must call 
Ood to witness that he was not to blame.” The commons drew up an answ'er 
in which they juslilied their conduct; objected to the levying of tonnage and 
poundag(i, ami reiiue,st('d the dismissjd of Buckingham.' But before they 
could present it, or the lords make an urgent ap|)li(!ation to the king for the 
jM-olongation of tlm tiarlianient, he dissolved it on the 15th of June, and en- 
deavoured to justify his conduct by a public declaration. The di-s-solution of 
the first parlianumt, he said, took place chiefly because contagious diseases 
were then s[)reading: to tlu; second j).arlianient the king had stated the ex- 
isting dangers and the pressing wants of the treasury. But instead of con- 
sitlerlng means to ix'inisly them, the commons suffered themselves to be 
misled l)y .soiiui violent men who had in view only their personal plans arul 
objects ; and after the. receipt of the last royal let ter had caiM'cl a remonstrance 
to be drawn up which unjustly ac.cus«*d a pcs'r of the realm, olTendod the 
dignity of tlu! king and his father, and contained a complete denial of all 
sup|)lies. The king hc'iiee found himself compelled, after mature deliberation, 
to (lissolve the parliament. 

The substance of the remonstrance of Avhieh the king complained was the 
following: “The king has been induced by false representations to the moas- 
uivH Avhich he has adopb'd, and tlu* dissolution of the first parliament, for 
instance, was mtl. .so r.meli on aeeomit of contagions disorders as Buekingham’s 
fear of a just aecusation. Bonnerly the <*xamination of grievances always 
preceded the voting of tlie supplies; now the poAver and the inliuenct* of Buck- 
ingham was our chief grievanee, and tlu* iiu'esligation of it naturally cost 
much time. Then a. new internifilion Avas made by llie arrests of tAA'o membens 
of the house of commons, who avcia! ohligi-d to prove their innocence and to 
claim their rights. Besides this, the arbitrary kwying of tonnage and poundage 
not granU'd by parliament gaA’c the more ground for alarm, as it is directly 
contrary to the laws of the kingdom. The hovise fif eommous, therefore, only 
ilid its duty in turning its attention to all tlu'SA: things, and reipiosts the k ing 
not to pref(*r one man to all other nion, and to tlu! public eoucerns, but to 
dismiss Buckingham. It Avill then dcAote it.'srif with zeal and confidence to all 
the otlu'r bu.sine.ss, especially to the .supplies.” 

The king, disregarding tiiese arguments, believi'd that tlu^ right and power 
AA'ere on his side; lu* therefore ordered tlie remonstrance to be seized and 
burned whcrcA’cr it might be found, and the earl of Arundel to be arrested. 

In reference to all tbe.se measures and events an impartial obserA'or, Rus- 
dorf,<- the palatine amliassmior, Avrites: “The king has dissolved the parliament 
hefon* any business Avhatever Ava,s finislu'd in order to saA-e his favourite from 

[' Tt W.A.S ri'porlcd to (’li.arlrs that Klicit !i:ul thiblx'd ]hu-kiii!;h:uii "Sejamis." “Then,” 
suid t’hiirleH, “1 imi.st he Tilu'rius. ”) 
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inquiry.^ Thus offending innumerable worthy people, he chooses rather to 
plea% one man than to give way to the people and the estates of the kii^dom 
m a just and legal manner. The king does and orders nothing without Buck- 
ingham, who governs witliout restraint, while all the other councillors are 
subject to him, or aie intimidated, or rejoice when things go ill, because the 
favourite will then be more sjKJcdily ruined. Buckingham, with tlu; greatest 
folly, makes use of the king’s fricndsliip only for his own advantage, while he 
offends many persons and neglects the true interests of the country. Hence 
the king is hated, and the English government appears everywhere remiss as 
an ally, proud towards friends, violent without power and wisdom.” 

Cardmal llichelicu cxpiesses himsedf in equally scwcue terms respecting 
Buckingham: “He is of mean origin, ill-educateil, without viitue and Knowl- 
edge. His father was insane, his elder brother so mad that it was necessary to 
confine him : he hims('lf fluctuates betwwu rea.son anil folly, is full of irregulari- 
ties, and is carried away by his passions. The folly of an enemy, guided by no 
rules, is almost more to be feared than his wisdom, bei^ause the fool does not 
act on the principles which are common to all other men. Reason has no 
touchstone when opposed to such an oiu', for ho attempts everything, 
prejudices his own intcrivsts, and is restrained by nothing but downright 
impossibility.” 

The events that soon .succetnled proved how correctly Richelieu had 
judged of the duke; a more [irudcnt statesman would at this moment have 
tried every means to effect a reconciliation Ix'tween the king and the parlia- 
ment in order to obtain mean:, to carry on the war with Sjiain, or he would 
have made peace ivitli Spain, (o be cn.abled to do without the parliamentary 
grants. Instead of this, Buckingham anil bis jiartisans dreaded every approach 
to reconciliation between the king and iiarliament, and looked upon the con- 
tinuation of the Spanish war ius an affair of honour; nay, not satisfied with 
this twofold groat error, ho most atjsurdly engagi'd England — which already 
carried on the Spanish war without energy — in another war with Fmnce.rf 
The king, with the im{jt!achment hanging over the head of Buckingham, had 
commanded the University of Cambridge to elect the obnoxious minister to 
its chancellorshij), then vacant. Tlicre was a .sjiiritcd resistance to this ill- 
timed act of power; but the election of the duke was carried by a small 
majority. 


THE FORCED LOAN, AND THE WAR W'^ITH FRANCE, (1020-1027 A.D.) 

Thus had Charles dismissed two parli.aments within fifteen months of his 
accession to the throne. The commons hail declared their intention to grant 
five subsidies — “a proportion,” says Clarendon,^i “scarce ever before heard 
of in parliament.” But they were required to grant them without their com- 
plaints being listened to; and the king, by his ]»a.ssionat(‘ resolution to dis- 
solve, was again left to unconstitutional device.s. “I’liat meeting,” continues 
Clarendon, “being upon very unjwpular and implausible reasons dksolved, 
these five subsidies w'erc exacted throughout the whole kingdom with the 
same rigour as if, in truth, an act had passed to that purpose. Divers gentle- 
men of prime quality in several counties of England wore, for refusing to pay 

P Tlie inquirj' which Charles, for appearance’ sake, caused to bo instituted of^ainst llucking- 
ham Deforc the Star Chamber, wa.s of no importance wliatever; and the w'hole procoedings were 
subsequently quusbed beouuse the king doolared tliat bo was convinced of the innocence of 
the accused. | 
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the saino, coniniitted to prison with great rigour and extraordinary cir- 
cumstamjes.’’* 

But it was not the “divers gentlemen of prime quality” only who resisted 
thesfi arbitrary exactions. “On Monday,” says a contemporary, Joseph 
Mede,* “the judges sat in Westminster Hall to pemuade the people to 
pay .sulxsidi(;s, but there arose a great tumultuous shout amongst them, 
‘A parliament! a parliament, else no subsidies!’” There were five thousand 
whose voices shook that roof with their proti'st against tyranny. The name 
(»f sulrsidy bfiing found so likely to conjure up a spirit that could not readily 
b(» laid, coinini.ssion(*i-s were sc'ut out to accomplish the same result by a gen- 
eral loan from evr'iy subjcict, according to the proportion at which he was 
rated in the lasi sulisidy (hat had Ixt'ii granted by jrarliament. The pre- 
hinsions of tlie <a-own wei'c advocated from the (julpit, and the disobedient 
were thieakuied with more than temporal ixmalties./ 

Thus Dr. Sil)thorj) said, in his s«!rmon: “Only the king gives laws and 
does what he pletises; when* his command is th(“re alsrr is the pow(!r, and who 
dare ask him, What doest (liou ? Wlien ja inces order anytliing which subjects 
cannot perform, because; it is contrary to the commands of God or to the laws 
of nature, or in itself inijiossible, they mast suffer the penalty of their dis- 
olxidience without murmur, complaint, or resistance; they must manifest 
jMissive obedienc<; where; active is impracticable.” 

In this spirit Dr. Mainwaring preached before (ilharles: “The king is not 
lx)und tf) observe the laws of the kingdom r(‘sp(;cting the rights and privileges 
of the subjects. Every royal command, for instance, in re'spect to taxing 
and loans, binds the couscii'iices of tiu; subjects on pain of eternal damnation. 
He who resists commits a great sin against the law of God and the suj)reme 
power of the king. He is guilty of impiety, disloyalty, and rebellion; for 
the consent of parliani(;nt is not necessaiy for the imf)osing of taxes, etc,” 
Wo would willingly look upon such expressions as mean Hat lories of servih; 
court chaplains, or as (he unmeaning results of jwrtial theories, had not Charles 
reprimanded and disiuLssi'd fiom his oHicc; Abbot, archbishoj) of Canterbury, 
localise he would not allow the si;rmon by Sibihorp to be printed; had he 
not subsecjuenlly rc'warded Mainwaring in a manner which gave offence, and 
(;levat.(;d him to (he Episcopal dignity. 

But the denunciations (jf the .'<ervile portion of the cl(;rgy W'cre probably 
le.ss efficacious than the examines of men of station and influence being com- 
mitted to the Fleet and the Gatehou.se, for their steady refusal of an illegal 
demand; of tradesmen and artificei's In'ing dragged from their hoiiM's for im- 
prisonment or for forced si'rvice in the army or navy; of licentious soldiers, 
who had returned from the miserable ex|XHli(ion to Spain, being quartered 
in the; houses of those who knew' their rights and dared to maintain them. 
Five of the more distinguished of the gentlemen who had been committed to 
prison sued the King’s Bench for a writ of habeas corpus.^ The writ W'as 
granted ; but the' warden of the Flc'ct made a ret urn that they were committed 
by a warrant of th(> ]irivy council, by the sfjecial command of the king, but 
which warrant specified no cause of imprisonment. The argument upon this 
return w'as of the highest importance to establish what HallamJ calls “the 

P So little WHS reeeivecl, however, that p^ple .said it was like fishing with f;olden hooks, 
or eullivatinn the land with ivory ploughs or silver spades. And, in faet.VieKging and plunder- 
iiiR wen* enijiloyeil almost fniin house to house . — Xoy llACMEn.'q 

P This was railed “the Kive Knights’ Ciwie. ’’ The judges did not venture to decide whetlier 
the king liad the riglit to imprison without .stating the cause, but the men were shortly releaasd 
after being remillisl to prison.] 
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fimdameBtal inununity of English subjects from arbitrary detention.” It 
was not that the judges decided against the crown, but that the discussion 
of the question eventually led to tlie e.stablishinent of the principle bj' the 
statute of Charles II. The arguments of Seklen juid Noy for the liberty of the 
subject were heard in the court of King’s Bench with shouting !Uid clapping of 
liands; but they had a far higher influence. Tliey sank into the hearts of the 
people, and sent them to ponder the words of Seldeii, “If Magna Charta were 
fully executed, as it ouglit to be, every man would enjoy his liberty better 
than he doth.” 

In the orders that were issued to the doputy-licnitcnanta and justices to 
enforce thest; o.xactions, the king affirmed that lie wjis threatened witli inva- 
sion. This was in July, 162(5. Tlie alarm of inv.asion was probably only a 
pretext, says Hallain, “ in order to sliell(‘r the king's illegal proceedings.” An- 
other fleet was sent to sea under the earl of Denbigh, and tliciv was another 
series of neglects and disasters. But there was a growing cause of quarrel 
with Franco, as well as with Spain, which would very spwslily render the 
prospeet of invasion not so iinpro!)able. 

In the early days of their union, us we have alreatly s(>en, the king and 
queen did not five without serious disagreements. In NoveinlK'r, 1625, Charles 
wrote to Buckingham, who was in l‘ari.s, desiring that the didce would coni- 
inunicate to the (lueen-inother (he king’s intention “to put away th«‘ Mon- 
.sieui-s” — the mniierous ))rie.sts and other .•iltendants of Henrietta. At length 
Charles made up his mind to get rid of these* <>neini(‘s of his happiness, as um- 
agrocable to his people as to him elf. (.)n the 7th of August, 1626, he writes to 
Buckingham : “ I comniand }'ou to .send all tlui French away to-morrow out of 
the town. If you can, by fair means; but stick not long in disputing. Other- 
wise force them away, driving them away like so nnuiy wild beasts, until you 
have shipped them.” In four days they w(>re landed in France. The queen, 
accortling to the gossiping TIoweII,fc “broke the ghuss windows and tore her 
hair.” He adds, “I fear this will brwd ill-blood 'twixt us iuid France”; and 
Ik; was right. 

In October came ov('r Marshal Thus-sompierri', as a special ambassador, to 
remedy these misunderstandings. In a tetter (o the king of I' ranee describing 
this interview, Ba.s.sonipierr«* rela(»*s the spirited sjhu'cIi which he made to 
Charles when Juskod by him why la* did not execute his commi.ssion t<i declare 
war. “I tohl him that I did not hold the oflicc of herald to declare war, but 
that of marshal of France to conduct it whenciver your niaj«-sty should resolve 
upon it.” In a very short time then* wiis war with l‘’rance. It has been 
usual to ascribe this outbreak of hostility between (wo courts coniKteted by 
marriage .solely to tlie jiresumplion an* I licentiousness of Buckingham. “He 
had tlie ambition,” says Clarendon, (* “to fix his ('yes upon, and to dedicate 
his nio.st violent athictioii to, a lady of a very sublime qualif y, and to pursue it 
with most iiiqiortunate aildres-ses.” Tins lady was Anne of Austria, the 
qu(*eu of Louis Xlll. She was a largleeh'd wife, and heard witli too much 
levity the flatteries of the handsome duke. Tlicse familiarities had taken 
place w'lieii Buckingham went to France to bring over Henrietta. It had 
been intimated to liim that he had lH*tler decline such attemjits if he would 
escape assassination; but he swxiro, adds Clarendon, “that he w'oukl sec and 
speak to that lady in spite of the strength and powi'r of k'rance.” 

The historian of the R(;bellion does not exhibit, the court of i'lngland in 
a very favourable light, when he ascrilies the origin of a great war to the 
profligacy of so unworthy a person jus CJeorge Villiers. But such an assumfi- 
lion is calculated to hide the real cause of this war — the broken faith of England 

Jl, W. — VOL. XIX. 2 N 
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to France upon the most important points of the marriage treaty. In dejSanoe 
of public opinion James and Charles had solemnly agreed tndt the French 
|H*inces8 should have the education of her children till they were twelve years 
old. Henrietta wrote to the pope to protest that if her mapiage were blessed 
with lineage she would “ make no choice of any but Catholic persons to nurse 
and bring up the children that may be bom of it.” It is clear that the court of 
France expected from this secret treaty not only toleration for Roman Catholics, 
but an open encouragement, whicli the king, however boimd by his promise, 
could not venture to grant. 

The explanation which the able historian of the popes offers of the origin 
of this war is far more satisfactory than the ordinary solution. Pope Urban 

VIII, says Von Ranke, * represented to the 
French ambassador how offensive it was to 
France that the English by no means adhered 
to the promises made at the marriage. Either 
Ix)uis XIII ought to compel the fulfilment 
of these engagements, or wrest the crown 
from a heretic prince who was a violator of 
liis word. To the Spanish ambassador the 
pope said that Philip IV was bound to suc- 
onur his kinswoman, the ^uecn of England, 
who was .suffering oppression on account of 
her religion. On the 20th of April, 1627j a 
treaty was signed between the French min- 
ister, Richelieu, and the Spanish minister, 
Olivaniz, by which it was agreed that the 
two powers should unite in an invasion of 
England. It was also agreed that in the 
ev(>nt of conquest the pope should have Ire- 
land and govern it by a viceroy. “ While the 
Catholic poAvers were devising this vast plan 
of an attack on England,” says Von Ranke,^ 
“it fell out that they were themselves sur- 
piisixl by an attack from England.” 

lliis solution of an historical problem, the 
cause of the French war, is far more consis- 
tent wdth probability than Hallam’s J theory 
of Charles’ “alliance with the Huguenot^ 
party in consequence merely of Bucking ha m’s 
unwarrantable hostility to France, founded 
on the most extraordinary motives.” The treaty Ixitween France and Spain 
had become known to the Venetian ambassador at Paris, and it was not likely 
that the knowledge would not have been communicated to the English gov- 
ernment, with which the Venetians hold friendly relations. It is creditable to 
the statesmanship of Buckingham that he resolved to anticipate the pro- 
jected attack upon England by a strenuous aid to the French Protestemts, 
who were asserting their religious freedom in the ancient stronghold of the 
reformers. La Rochelle. The iiolicy of the war was calculated to redeem the 

P Gardiner >H credits tlte war to Charles’ sense of obligation to defend the Huguenots in La 
Rochelle, since Louis hod promised to admit them to terms. Previously to this the king of 
Denma- k, trusting to English supplies that never came — including a promisra subsidy of £30,000 
a month— had been crushed in a battle at Lutter, thus deferring the recovery of the Palatinate 
still further.] 
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odium into, which Buckingham had fallen. The conduct of the war, under 
his own ^eralship, only brought on him a deeper public indignation. 

On the 27th of June, 1627, whilst Cardinal Richelieu was preparing to 
besiege La Rochelle, Buckingham set sail from Portsmouth with a fleet of a 
hundi^ ships, carrying six or seven thousand land forces. At the latter end 
of July he appeared before La Rochelle, and proffered his assistance in the 
defence of the town. The inhabitants, perhaps remembering that English 
ships had been previously lent to France to be employed against them, nad 
a natural distrust of the proffered friendsliip, and declined to open their gates 
to the duke. It was then determined to occupy the adjacent island of Rh6. 
Buckingham and his forces landed, having driven back the troops which 
opposed him. But he wanted the skill of a general, though his personal 
courage cannot reasonably be doubted. His plans were unformed. He re- 
mained inactive whilst the French threw reinforcements and provisions into 
their forts. He besieged the principal fort of St. Martin without success; 
and at the time when further aid from Enghind was expected, raised the 
siege and retreated towards his shijjs. “Tlie retreat,” says Clarendon,* “had 
been a rout without an enemy; and the French had their revenge by Rie 
disorder and confusion of the Finglish themselves, in which great nuinb^ of 
noble and ignoble were crowded to death or drowned.” * 

The people had their joke uixin this disastrous exjiedition, for they called 
the isle of kh6 “ the isle of Rue ” ; but there was something more enduring 
than popular saramiu. There were mutinies, after Buckingham’s return in 
the autumn, in the fleet and anny. Tlic people refused to suffer the soldiers 
to be billeted on them, and opposed an impress of fresh forces. Martial law 
was proclaimed, and many were executed; “which,” says Clarendon, “raised 
an asperity in the minds of more than of the common people.” The general 
discontent was increased by an inland army being retained during the winter. 
Sir Robert Cotton represcui'ted to the king that this was an unexampled course ; 
that Elizabeth, even in 1588, adopted no such measure; and tliat the people 
considered that this army was ke[it on foot to “ subject their fortunes to the 
wiU of power rather than of law, and to make good some further breach upon 
their liberties at home, rather tlum <lefend them from any force abroad." 
There was a general disaffection throughout the country. “ This distemper," 
says Clarendon,* “ was so universal, that the least .spark still meeting with 
combustible matter enough to make a flame, all wise men looked upon it as 
the prediction of the destruction and dissolution that would follow. Nor 
was there a serenity in the countenance of any man, who had age and experi- 
ence enough to consider things to come.” / 


THK THIKD I’AHMAMENT .SUMIIOVED 

At length the celebrated historhm and antiquary. Cotton, plainly declared 
on the 29th of Januarj'^, 1028: “Two things are wanting, money and popu- 
larity. But these two things cannot well be separated, on which account 
that great statesman, Lord Burghley, said to Queen Elizabeth, 'Gain the 
hearts of your subjects and you will liave their hands and their purses.’ The 
present mode of obtaining money is contrary to the laws, becomes daily 
more difficult, and besides produces but very little. The king ought there- 

p Out of six thousand eiglit hundred soldiers, less th.in three thousand reached England 
again. A letter of the day says, “Since England was England, it receiveti not so dishonourable 
a blow."] 
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fore to remove all doubts on religious affairs, to introduce rigid economy, 
not to maintain a standmg army in the county to excite suspicion, and 
Buckingham should make Himself popular by being the first to propose the 
maintenance of the public liberty and the calling of a parliament.” 

As the distress was urgent, and the duke easily and willingly pervaded 
himself that he could in this manner forever turn the opinions of parliament 
in his favour, the king, by his advice, summoned it to meet on the 26th of 
March, 1628, and set arove seventy persons at liberty who had been arrested 
for refusing to contribute to the forced loan. Twentv-seven of them were 
immediately elected into the house of coimnons, and brought with them, if 
not passion and a desire of revenge, yet the firm resolution to adopt every 
means to render such inroads on property and personal liberty impossible 
for the future. 

The king, in his opening speech, said: “The times call for actions and 
not for words, therefore I will say but little, and wish, as kings ought to be 
patterns for their subjects, that you may imitate me in this and quickly 
come to a decision. The danger threatens all, the necessity is notorious, 
and I have called a parliament to provide means for our own safety and the 
preservation of our allies. Everyone must now act according to his con- 
science ; wheiefore, if, which (hid forbid, you should not do your duty, and 
refuse to contribute to wliat the .state needs in these times, 1 am bound, for 
the discharge of my eonscicnc(‘, to employ those other means which God has 
placed in my hands to save what the folly of some individuals otherwise 
brings near to de.struction. Do not take this as a threat, for I disdain to 
throatxm any except my e(|uals, but ius an exhortation, from him who by 
nature and duty is chiefly concerned for your prcserv'ation and your happi- 
ness. I will willingly forget and forgive' what is past, provided that you 
follow my directions and ilo not fall again into the former erroneous courses.” 

As soon as the king li.ad ended his siieech, the lord-ker^per detailed more 
circumstantially the slate of domestic and foreign affairs. “His majesty,” 
said he, “ has ajiplied to the parliament for a grant of money, not because it 
is the only, but because', it is the lH*.st mode; not because he has no other 
meaii.s, but because it is most agrexeablc to lii.s goochio.ss and to his wLshes 
for the welfare of Ids peojile. If it should fail, necessity and the sword of 
the enemy will coiiqiol him to take other means. Therefore do not forget 
the direction which his luujesty lias given you; I repeat it, forget it not.” 

Even the warmest friends of the king could not but confess that these 
speeches were devoid of all friendliness and courtesy, and touched in a tone of 
ill-humour upon things which it woukl have been better to have passed over 
in silence. Tho.se who saw the matter in a graver and more unfavourable 
light said, “At a moment when the king is forced from his illegal course by 
extreme distress for money, and parliainent.ary aasishmcc alone can .save him, 
when there are many grounds for bitter complaints, he speaks in the tone 
of an absolute monarcli, again threatens with illegal measures, and calls in 
question the rights of parliament, which is the centre of the English consti- 
tution.” 

The majority of the true friends of their country in the house of commons, 
without suffering themselves to be frighteneil into servile submission or pro- 
voked to violent opposition, r«soIved to proc.ei;d with temper, and in such a 
manner that the king should have no pretext to dissolve the parliament or 
to adopt other arbitrary measures. According to their preceding manner, 
however, together with the deliberations on the public w'ants, they entered 
on discussions relative to the administration, billeting of soldiers, forced loans, 
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arrests, and jther grievances. Some very remarkable speeches were delivered 
on these subjects. 

Sir Robert Phillips used strong language : “ In the ancient festival of the 
Saturnalia,” he ^id, “the slaves had for one day liberty of speaking and 
acting. Not so in England, where everyone is free for life. What avail 
useless words about rights and privilege’ in parliament if it is speedily dis- 
solved, and nobody, secure at any other time of his person and property?” 

“ Now,” said Benjamin Rudyard, " it must be decided whether parliaments 
shall live or die. It is not well-being, but existene^o, that is at stake.” 

Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, who had himself 
been iinprisoneil for refusing to contribute to the loan, bitterly complained 
of the conduct of tlie admini.str.atjon, and thwi continued: “It is not the 
king, but bad projectors have extended his rights beyond tht'ir due propor- 
tion, which formerly constituted the harmony of the whole. They have 
reduced the crown to poverty, by consuming the revenue in advance ; they have 
established a privy council which imprisons us at its pleasure. What have 
they robbed us of, or rather what have they left us, witli which, after our 
property has been annihilated, we can as-sLst the king? Till lilx^rty is secured 
no new grants must be made.” 

The members of the house of conunons, who were mon^ clear-sighted, were 
by no means disposed to a broach with the king at this moment, so that even 
I^m said, “ Deeds are better than words. Let. us thortdore Imsten our reso- 
lutions on the supplies.” Accordingly, on Uk^ llth of April five subsidies 
were voted, a sum not indeed sufhcienl to me<d all the wants, but larger 
than had hitherto been grant'd, and even than the king himself expected. 
He said, therefore, “(hi this day I have risim higher in the estimation of all 
Christendom than if I had gained some liattles. I love the jiarliamcnt, 1 
take pleasure in it, and promis(! that all sliall enjoy as much liberty as evei 
was enjoyed under the best king of the country.” 

As the grant of the five subsidies was only a provisional vote and no time 
fixed when the money should be levied, ami as the discussion of the griev- 
ances went on at the same time, the king iirginl them, on the lOth of April, 
after so good a beginning, to decide tlie question of the supplies quickly, 
and in preference to all other matters. The commons on the .same day drew 
up an answer, of which the following is the .subslance: “It is an ancient right 
of parliament to determine the order in which the matters before it shall 
be treated, and e.spccially to deliberate on the grievances before matters of 
taxation. AVe therefore request the king not to listen to partial insinuations, 
hut to rely on what will shortly lx; laid Ixifore him.” 

The first law which was pres(;nte<l t<» the king by the house of commons on 
the 14th of April related to the redress of abuses in billeting of soldiers. He 
replied to the speaker: "It is not tht' time to enter into discussions on the 
privileges of the house, but to do what the occasion calls for. I am no less 
rcg.ardful than you of the maintenance of your lilx‘rtie.s, but delays may 
equally endanger your lights and mine. I shall answer 3 'oar ref<ue,st in due 
time.” 

The house, however, was the further from suspending its deliberations 
upon the grievances, as it seemed unreasonable that the king delayed indefi- 
nitely hLs answer to a simple petition, and yet. desired the grant of money to 
be made immediately in order then, as they feared, to dissolve the parliament. 
Tlie more easily to remove, as he hojx'd, .all these' doubts, (he king, in an 
unusual manner, went him.sclf to the house on the 28th of April, and de- 
clared through the lord-keeper “that he gave his word inviolalily to main- 
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tain the Mama Cliarta, and all the confirmations of it, as well as aU the rights 
of the people, and to govern according to the laws. In this royal word and 
promise they would fmd as much security as in any law, and he requested 
them to be satisfied with it.” 

However satisfactory this promise appeared, it contained nothing that was 
not alrea^ comprised in the coronation oath, which had not prevented all 
abuses, 'fhe principal object was to remove doubts and abuses by precise 
legal enactments that the interpretation and application might not depend 
on personal gooclness or arbitary will. 

In the debates upon the; royal m(is.sage, wliich began on the 2nd of May, 
different opinions were expnwd with increased vvarnith. Some said, "We 
have alremy iaw.s enough, and it Is sufficient if they are executed.” Others 
exclaimed, ‘‘Our lilx?rti(w liave been more violated within a short time than 
in two centuries preceding.” "The king’s goodness,” said Wentworth, “is 
sufficient for the moment, but affords no security for the future.” At length, 
after the house had decided, the speaker made an address to the king on the 
5th of May. It was in terms polite, grateful and full of confidence: “Only 
in consequence of much experience the house ventured to request that the king 
would suffer his promise to Ixi reduced to the form of a bill, and would then 
confirm it, in which it was by no means intended to overthrow the ancient 
laws or to limit the king’s power, but only more clearly to fi.x those laws and 
the mode of their execution.” 

The king hereupon replied through the lord-keeper: " That he had ex- 
jiected an answer by deeds, not a delay by words. In every explanation of 
the laws he hazardoii a limitation of his rights, and wherefore all this, if 
they expn^ssed their aasurance that they trusted his word ? He would confirm 
Magna Charta and the laws connected with if , but exhorted them to do 
([uickly what they intended to do, as his resolution speedily to dissolve them 
wa.s known to them.” 

In the aebates in the house on the following day, the .secretary, Cooke, 
again observed, "That the king’s word, in fact, bound liim more than a law, 
for it also engaged his affection, his judgment, and his honour.” The great 
lawyer, Sir Edward Coke, wa.s of a different opinion, and said: “General 
promises are not sufficient for the removal of special grievances. A verbal 
declaration is, in the parliamentary sense, not the word of the king, and 
messages from him cannot determine the nature of our proceedings and the 
rights of parliament. I have no distrust of the king's word, but let him 
declare it in the legal manner, that all succeeding kings may be bound by it. 
bet us therefoiT! state our wishes in a petition of right which the king may 
then confirm, and thereby show confidence in the parliamentary sense of the 
term.” 


THE I’ETITION OP RIQHT (1028 A. n.) 

This was accordingly done, Sir Edwanl Coke taking the lead. The peti- 
tion of right was .si'iit to the house of lords on the 8th of May, and on the 
12th it received a letter from the king in which he endeavoured to prove how 
much he had hitherto yielded, and again offered to confirm tJie old laws. 

The validity of these, however, was so clearly understood that a new con- 
firmation of them .seemed scarcely necessary, and the house was least of all 
dKS|X)Sod to bo restrained from all further improvement of the legislation. 
Though the lords were far frotn rejecting the petition of right, they made an 
addition to it whicli gave occasion to new and long debates in the lower house. 
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It was to this effect: they would leave entire the sovereign power with which 
the king was intrusted for the protection, safety, and happiness of his peo^e. 
Pym declared upon this that he knew very well how the word soveieijm 
mi^t be applied to the person of the king, but not to his authority. Sir 
Edward Coke said, “This addition destroys the whole bill.” The expression, 
too, was qdte unusual, and appeared to place the power of the king above 
all laws. Sir Thomas Wentworth added, " If this addition is adopted, matters 
will be worse than they were before.” The most singular ar^ments were 
adduced in favour of this addition ; for mstancc, that otherwise the children 
of Irish rebels could not have been confined in the Tower for life. Still more 
must we be surprised that Sir Edward Coke observed on this occasion, that 
this had been for the benefit of the children so confined, for otherwise they 
would have become Catholics. Thus the most zealous friends of civil liberty 
often conducted themselves in those times as the bitterest enemies of religious 
liberty. 

After the debates were concluded, Mr. Glanville explained the views and 
motives of the lower hou.se to the house of lords, and induced the lords unan- 
imously to withdraw their addition, and the petition of right received the 
assent of both houses. The following is the substance of it; 

(1) No taxes, loans, benevolences, etc., sball be ordered and levied without the consent 
o{ parliament. 

(2) No person shall be nrn'slcd, condcnineil, or rieprivt'd of his property, without tlis 
allegation of the reasons, according to the laws of the land and by judgment of his peers. 

(3) Soldiers shall not be arbitrarily billeted on the citiaeus, contrary to the laws, and no 
citisen shall be tried and punished by niarUal law. 

(4) No one may interrupt or susfKuid the course of the laws in individind cases, or create 
extraordinary courts of justice. 

After some further attempts of the king entirely to prevent this bill had 
failed, it was presented to him on the 2iui of June, IG28, and he answered: 
“ It is my will that justice be administered according to the laws and customs 
of the kingdom, and that my subjects have no ground to complain of a vio- 
lation of their true liberties, to the preservation of whicli I feel myself in my 
conscience as much bound as to the maintenance of my prerogatives.” This 
answer did not advance the business in any manner, because it was not in a 
parliamentary form, by which a bill is converted into a law. Meantime, 
impatient at the complaints which were made on this oeea.sion in the lower 
house, the king ordered them not to iliscuss things which implied or might 
lead to reproaches again, st him, hLs government, or the officers of state, but 
to terminate their business without delay, it being his inteiitiou to dissolve 
the parliament on the 11th of June. 

This command, which fixed an arbitrary limit to tlie jiroceedings of par- 
liament, or appeared to reduce them to mere jiassive granlls of money, excited 
so much astonishment and such deej>felt grief that it was a long time liefore 
anyone ventured to break silence. At length John Eliot .said : “Our sins must 
be very great, for with what zeal and what affection have we endeavoured 
to gain the heart of the king. False reiMirts must have drawn upon us this 
mark of his displeasure.” 

At this moment, just as I'iliot was going to enter into a more particular 
discussion of the conduct of the ministers, Allen, the speaker, very unexpect- 
edly declared that he had orders to interrupt everyone who sliould speak 
imfavourably of persons in the king's service. On which Dudley Digges 
exclaimed, “ If we are not to speak of such things in parliament, we bad 
better go home than remain mute and idle here.” Nathaniel Rich said, 
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“We must not be silent, for wc might indeed thereby save ourselves, but 
plunge the king and state into rum. We must, together with the lords, 
present our remonstrance to the king." “Tlie king," continued Kirton, “is 
as good a king as ever was, but the enemies of the state have prevailed with 
him, to extirpate whom, it is to be hoped, there will be no want of hearts, 
anns, and swords.”* “It is not the king," said Coke, "who forbids us to 
discuss the affairs of state, but the duke of Buckingham.” 

Hereupon it was re.solvcd that no member of parliament had lost sight 
of the respect which was due to the king. But before the further discussions, 
which were chicHy directed against Buckingham, were terminated, a royal 
order came for both liouses to adjourn immediately. A subsequent very 

vagu(‘ declaration of Charles was the less 
calculated to satisfy tlu; house of commons, 
becau.se it had rciceived news of tlie raising 
of troojxs in foreign parts. Charles and his 
favourite at length thought that, not entirely 
to lose the supplies, and to prevent an accu- 
sation of the duke, the refusal hitherto made 
should lx* revoked. 

On the 8th of June, after a new repre- 
sentation from the commons, the king called 
]K)th hou,s(‘.s, and said: “My former answer 
was so maturely weighed and approved by 
sf) many prudent ijcrsons that I could by no 
means conjecture it would not satisfy you. 
To avoid, however, every equivocal intcr- 
pretiition, and to show you that I have no 
msei-vation, 1 will satisfy you with r(;spect 
to th(* words as well as the substance." 

Afb'r tlui bill liad been :igain read the 
king gave liis sanction by the custoniary 
and legal form, noU fait cimme U cal deitir6. 
He then atlded ; “ This sanction contains no 
mon* than I nuiant. to give by the preced- 
ing. for it wius intended to include in it all 
your liberties, as, according to your own 
Costume in the Time ok t;jiAiii.Es I assurance, you neitlier can nor will abridge 
OK KNCI.ANI) my prerogatives. My principle is that the 

liberties of a people always strengthen the 
rights of a king, and that the latter arc chiefly intended to defend the former. 
You now see how ready 1 have always Ijeen to fulfil your wi.shes; on my side 
1 have done what depends on me, and if the parliament should notwithstand- 
ing not end happily, it will lx; your fault, and not mine.” 

As a proof of its unmi.\ed joy and gratitude, the house of commons granted 
on the 12th of June, without reiscrvo, the five .subsidies previously voted, and 

presented a scene such as the txme patriotism of modem times may have 
dimculty in compniheniiing. Mr. Alured thus dc^ribes it in a letter by Ruflhwbrth*. 

Rolwt Pliillips of Soinersetshirc spake, and mingled hia words witii weeping. Mr. 
did tjie like. Sir Edward Toke. overcome with possidn, seeing tlie deaolation likely to ensue, 
was forced to sit down when he began to speak, by tlie abundance of tears/’ Tlie speaker 
jiegg^ to retire; and the house went into committee. Then Coke rose, and, with a Bolemnitv 
Wnttiug nia advanced age, denounced the duke of Buckingliam as the author and cause of all 
the miBenra of the country. There was something in that passion of tears against which the 
habitual obstinac}' of (-harlcs ('ould not contend.— Kniokt. / ] 
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the kins thought that now all was ended on both sides, and that no motive 
for fu^er ddiberation and resolutions remained. The commons, on the 
other hand, were convinced that it was not sufGcient theoretically to lay 
down certain principles and confirm privileges, but that it was their r^t 
and duty to make practical use of them, and to proceed to particulars (unl^ 
all they had done were to be in vain) and examine what abuses in the ad- 
ministration might be redressed. By doing this they would equally consult 
the advance and honour of the king and that of his subjects. 

Accordingly the prosecution of Mainwaring for the above-mentioned ser- 
mon was continued Iwfore the uj)i)er house, and he was sentenced to be 
excluded forever from all officcis in the church, to pay a tine of 1‘1,000, to make 
a recantation and apology, to remain in prisem at the pleasure of the house, 
and his sermon to be seized and burnc<l. In the order issueil by the king for 
the execution of the last resolution it was said, to take away all occasion and 
pretext for scandal and offence, Mainwaring’s sermon should henceforward 
be neither printed nor sold, but given up; for though he had meant well, yet 
through ignorance of the laws he had drawn u))on himself the censure of par- 
liament and the condemnation of his book. 

A llcprcsentation to (he king wiis more important and comprehensive, in 
which the house of commons sUitcd its grie\’ances. They rcdatc'd to the 
arrogance and influence of the Uoman C.athoIics, to f lu; too great foi'ce of the 
standing army, the raising of rccruil.s in fonugn countries, the levying of 
taxes not voted, the. conduct ;)f the war and of foreign iiffairs, the decay of 
the fortrcssc^s, the decline of trade, and the exclusive and pernicious inttuence 
of the duke of Buckingham. The king, displeased at this Representation, 
answered that though he saw that they umlerstooil less of all these things 
than he did hinis('lf, ho would, however, take the contents of their Represen- 
tation into his consideration. He also jtersisted in saying that he look every- 
thing upon himself that had Ixicn done by Buckingham and the other minis- 
ters; they were innocent, for they had in all eases acted by his ordci-s. 

The house of commons, not moved by th(!se observations, which did the 
greatest harm to the king himself, reciuested him to recall a proposal of the 
3rd of February, l(i2,S, resi)ec.ting the. levyuig of the excise, Ijccause it was 
inconsistent with the rights of the parliament and with the Petition of Right. 
In the same spirit and for tla; same reason.^, the house remonstrated against the 
duties of tonnage and poundage which Inwl not bi'cn gianted by parliament. 

The king, who saw in all this only pernicious imiovations anrl improper 
interference in his rights, .suimnoned Ixith llie hou.ses on the 26th of .June, 1628, 
and said in substance: "My lords and gentlemen, it may appc.ar strange that 
1 put an end to this session l)ef<»rc‘ the passing of many bills. I will therefore, 
though 1 am accountable for my actions to (lod alone, acquaint you with the 
motives of my conduct. All know that the house of commons lately pre- 
sented a remonstrance to m(', the jjrojrriety of which every person may judge 
of, and the value of which T will not here examine, as I am convinced that no 
wise man can ai)pn)vc it . I h.ave since had positive information that a second 
remonstrance is prejmring to deprivn; me of tonnage and poundage (one of 
the principal resources of the crown) under the pretext that 1 had renounced 
it by confirming the Petition of Right. This is so much to my disadvantage 
that I am compelled to clo.se this sitting some hours .sooner than 1 intended, 
f(ir I am not inclin<“d to receive jiny repre.sentation to which I must give; a 
harsh an.swer. 

"I did Jiot grant my subjects any new liberties, but only confirmed tin; 
ancient ones. To show, however, the jjurity of my intentions, and that I 
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neither repent of what has been done, nor intend to deviate in any respect 
frtan my promise, I declare that such circumstances as those which formerly 
speared to trench on your libOTties and gave occasion to the Petition of 
Bi^ts shall, on the worn of a king, never again occur. But with respect to 
toimage and poundage, I cannot do without it; and you have no more power 
to take it from me than I have inclination to give it up. In conclusion, I 
command ^ou all carefully to mark my words, as they contain the true sense 
and meaning of what I granted you in your Petition of Ri^ts. This is 
addressed especially to you, the judges, because the interpretation of the 
laws belongs to you alone, under me ; for neither the lords nor the commons, 
nor both together (whatever new doctrines may be attempted to be set up), 
liave any right whatever to pass or to interjjret laws without my assent.” 

After this speech, which, by the king’s order, was entered in the journals 
of the house of commons, the speaker presented the bill of supply, observing 
that so large a sum had never before been granted in so short a time. It 
received, with some other bills, the royal assent; the parliament was then 
prorogued to the 20th of October, 1628, and afterwards to the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1629. 

While the speech of the king and the prorogation of the parliament were 
approved by only a few persons who thought that the right was on his side, 
others said that the remonstrance at which the king h*S taken offence was 
moderate in its form, and in its substance well foundeil : its object was by no 
means to abridge his just rights, but to remove the causes of former injustice 
and to bring the administration into harmony with the Petition of Right. 
Nor is the question, whether the crown cun do without certain revenues, or 
whether they shall be refused to it; but that, according to the express words 
of the Petition of Right, every tax must be granted by parliament. From 
this ancient and newly confirmed rule the king cannot inatce arbitrary excep- 
tions, nor are vague words and promises sufficient when the formal consolida- 
tion of the law is in question. Tlie parliament well know that it by no means 
posse;s3es the legislative power without tJic king, but if the latter claims it 
for himself a.lone and th(! judges who depend upon him, this leads equally to 
the destruction of the due relation between him and the parliament, and 
to the ptablishment of an illegal, arbitrary authority. 

While the king hoped to make hini.self popular by measures against the 
^man Catholics and Jesuits, and prohibitions of the sale of Mainwar- 
ing’s sermon, he, on the other hand, excited alarm by bestowing on the latter, 
in direct contradiction to the decision of the parliament, a rich living, and 
on Montagu, who entertained similar opinions, the bi.shopric of Chichester, 
and on the detested Laud the bishopric of London. He also caused the Peti- 
tion of Right to be printed, at first only in a few copies, and then not with 
the legal parliamentary confirmation but in a mean and equivocal manner 
with the first answer, which was rejected by the house of commons and 
subsequently withdrawn by himself. 

The produce of the newly granted taxe.s was employed in equipping a 
fleet to succour the Protestants in La Rochelle. 


THE SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE AND BUCKINGHAM’S ASSASSINATION (1628 A. D.) 

The war with France had assumed the aspect of a trial of strength be- 
tween Buckingham and Richelieu. Without admitting the very questionable 
theory that they were rivals for the favour of Anne of Austria, there can be 
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no doubt that on either side there was more than ordinary political hostility. 
The war has been called a duel between these two ministers. Never was 
duel fought with greater mequality. Buckingham's highest praiK was that 
of having such “endowments as made him very capable of being a grrat 
favourite to a great king.” This opinion which Clarendon^ formed of him 
indicates very different qualities than those which are required in a minister 
to a great nation. 'This proud, insolent, voluptuous yotmg man, whose “ in- 
ordinate appetite and passion,” according to the same authority, were the 
main cause of the national calamities, was to be matched against the most 
calculating and at the same time tlic boldest statc.sman of that age. It was 
the battle of a pigmy and a giant. 

Whilst Buckingham was wasting his soldiers by his gross mismanagement 
in the isle of Rh4, Richelieu was taking a comprehensive view of the position 
and resources of ba Rochelle, and forming a plan for its reduction eminently 
characteristic of his genius. After Buckingham’s inglorious return, a second 
expedition had gone forth from Plymouth in the spring of 1628, under the 
duke’s brother-in-law, the earl of Denbigh. Having looked at the French 
fleet in the harbour, he speedily came bam to report what he had seen, after 
the exchange of a few harmless shots. On the 28th of May Charles wrote 
to the authorities of La Rochelle urging them to hold out to the last, and 
using these solemn words of assurance to fifteen thousand people, who saw 
famine slowly but surely approaching: “ Be assured that I will never abandon 
you, and that I will employ all the force of my kingdom for your deliverance.” 
A third fleet was equipped after parliament had granted the subsidies, and 
in spite of a remonstrance of the commons against the power of Buckingham 
and his abuse of that power, the duke was again to take the command. Had 
he sailed, the triumph of Richelieu over the man who had aspired to be his 
rival would have been complete. 

La Rochelle was wholly blockaded on the land side, but the port was 
open. An English fleet might come to the relief of the town, under 
better commanders than the rash Buckingham or the timid Denbigh. Riche- 
lieu had read in Quintm Curtius how Alexander the Great had subdued Tyre 
by carrying out a mole to interrupt the entrance to the harbour. He caused 
a great mound to be made fourteen hundred yards across, with a small tide- 
way, and it was nearly completed when a storm destroyed it. He was a man 
not to be discouraged by one failure, and he eau,scd the work to be begun 
anew. The tacticians of the anny laughed at the extravagant schemes of 
the priest whom the king had appointed their lieutenant-general. The cardi- 
nal persevered; the mole was formed; the fate of I..a Rochelle was certain. 
The English fleet might now come. It wa,s getting in readiness to sail from 
Portsmouth. The great duke had arrived to take the command. That he 
would have fought to the death for the relief of the beleaguered Huguenots 
there can be no doubt. Not only was his pride engaged in the quarrel, but 
his future political existence depended ujjon the issue of this his last venture. 
He was not destined to fall before the suix*iior genius of Richelieu. He 
perished by the tenpenny knife of an assassin. 

'The duke had been at Portsmouth and its neighbourhood for several 
weeks. On the 23rd of August he was sitting at breakfast in a lower room 
of the house which he occupied in the town, and his coach was waiting at 
the door to convey him to the king, who was staying at a mansion at South- 
wick. The breakfast-room and the ante-charnber wore filled with a crowd 
of attendants and officers, and amongst them passed in, unobserved, a short 
dark man, who, having looked ufxm the company, went back to the dimly 
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lighted lobby through which the duke would pa^s to the street. Buckingham 
stopmd to sraak to Sir Thomas Fryer, and the short man being behind stabbed 
the duke in his left side, leaving the knife in the body. The duke, exclaiming 
"The villain hath killed me!” drew out the knife, and, reeling against a chim- 
ney, fell down dead.' 

The villain was John Felton, a younger bmther of a Suffolk family. He 
had served as lieutenant in the exyjedition to Rhd ; had been disappointed of 
some promotion; was, .sjiys Sir H. Wotton," “of a deep melancholy, silent, 
and gloomy constitution, ” and, according to his own dying declaration, was 

moved to as-sassinate the duke as 
“an enemy to the public.” “In 
a bye-cutler’s shop on Tower Hill 
he bought a tenpenny knife, and 
the sheath tht-reof he sewed to the 
lining of his pocket, that he might 
at any moment draw forth the 
blade alone with one hand, for he 
had maimed the other.” In his 
hat was found a paper witli the 
following writing: “That man in 
my opinion is cowardly and base, 
and (lescrv('th neither the name of 
a gcntlomau nor a soldier, that is 
unwilling to sacrifice his life for 
the honour of Ood and the good 
of his king and country. Let no 
man commend for doing it, but 
rather discommend themst'lves; 
for if Ood had not taken away 
(heir hearts for (heir sins, he had 
not gone so long uninmished. John 
Felton.” 

h’elton was removed to (he 
Tower of London; was brought to 
trial on the 27th of November; 
was sentenced upon his voluntary 
confession; and was executed on 
the 29th, acknowledging that he 
hiul been guilty of a great crime. 
(iinuiT Costume Whilst in the Tower " he was at 

(Sevciiteoiitii Century) oiic time thorc threatened by Sir 

Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset, 
that he should be forced upon the rack to confess who were privy with him 
anil consenting to the duke’s death. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘already told the 
truth on that point, upon my salvation; and if I be further questioned by 
torture, I will accuse you, and you only, my lord of Dorset, to be of con- 
spiracy with me.’ ”/ 

If Buckingham had escaped the knife of the .assassin he would perhaps have 
fallen by (he axe of the executioner. The king, who lay at a private house in 
the m'ighVwurhood of Portsmouth, received the announcement of this tragic 
event with a serenity of countenance which, in those who were unacquainted 

[' Uiickinj-liaui was only thirty-six yoars old at the time of his death.] 
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with his character, exciter! a suspicion that he was not sorry to be freed from 
a minister so hateful to the majority of the nation. But Charles lamented his 
murdered favourite with real affection. If he mastered his feelings in public, 
he indulged them with greater freedom in private ; he carefully marked and 
remembered the conduct of all around him; he took the widow and children 
of Buckingham under his special protection ; he paid his tlebts, amounting to 
sixty-one thousand pounds; he styled him the martyr of his sovereign, and 
ordered his remains to be deposited among the ashes of the illustrious dead 
in Westminster Abbey.?^ 

The king did what is the best thing to be done under any calamity — ^he 
tasked his faculties in active exertion. He applied himself to complete the 
equipment of the fleet that Buckingham was to have led to La Rochelle. 

In twelve days seventy vosseds sailed from Portsmouth, and thirty more 
quickly followed. On the l/jtli of Scptcinbt'r the fleet was off the Isle of Rh6. 
The earl of Lindsey was the admiral. In the town of La Rochelle there was 
the most intense suffering from famine. The French anny surrounded it. 
The great mole prevented any supply of necessaries from the sea. The 
lOnglish fleet coasted up and down without any fixed purpose. Tlie spirit of 
national enterprise was goiu;. Ijind.s(!y looked ujjon the mole, and had no 
thought of breaking it down, lie looked ujk)!! the French camp, and had no 
inclination to land his men for an attack. He sent a tini-ship or two into the 
port, and he di.schargod a f(>w cannon. On tin* 18th of October La Rochelle 
w'as surrendered, in dc’spair of receiving ai>y lu'lp from the lukewarm oi' 
treacherous allies that liad stimulated tln> 'ProU>stants to a desperate re- 
sistance to their jK'rsecutors. 

The horrors of this siege of fourtf'on months (‘xccs'd most of the miseries 
recorded of beleaguered towtis. J''ifte(m thousand persons died of hunger 
and disease. There was not a horse left alive in the town, for they had all 
been eaten. Cow-liivles w'ere a delicacy; and when these were gone, and the 
su{)i>ly of dogs and cats was exhausted, leather was in request, so that the 
household of the duchess of Rohan gladly ilevoured the animal covering of 
her coach. Lindsey took his fleet l»ack to I’ortsmouth ; and probably even 
the courtiers might think that the commons would have some justice on thinr 
side if they repeated the words of their remonstrance of tlui last session, that 
the conduct of the w'ar had “ extremely wasted that stock of honour that was 
hfft unto this kingdom, sometime terrible to all other nations, anil now declin- 
ing to contempt beneath the meanest.”/ 


VON UANKK S ICSTI.MATK OI’’ HUIIKINOHAM 

Of recent years nothing had surprised foreign visitors to England so 
greatly as the wide gulf between the administration and the people. On one 
side they saw' the king, the favourite, and his jjartisans; on the other side 
everybody (dse, The king had lost much of his early popularity, but there 
was an absolute hatred of the despotism of the duke. In spite of this hatred 
and while the ground trembled lieneath him he was planning magnifleent 
schemes. He had dreamcil of niiirrying his daughter to the electoral prince 
palatine, and possibly to give her higher rank l)y conquering Jamaica and 
having himself declared an independent prince in the West Indies. 

In any case he had determined to relieve La Rochelle. The condition of 
the navy promised success. He hail increased it from fourteen thousand to 
twenty-tw'o thousand tons. He wished to turn men’s hatred into admiration. 
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He said he wanted to atone for his youthful errors and follow new paths along 
the lines of ancient English policies, to bring back good times. The world’s 
destinies seemed to hang on his schemes; he had never seemed so full of 
strength and enthusiasm. At the crisis of his career he was struck down 
by a sudden and terrible death. England’s standing before the world was 
immeasurably degraded when La Rowclle fell to Richelieu. The schemes 
of Buckingham vanished utterly, the ideas of Richelieu became the basis of 
a new epoch in history.6 


THE REASSEMBLY AND DISSOLUTION OF THE THIRD PARLIAMENT, 1629 

On the 20th of January, 1629, the parliament was assembled. During the 
recess of six montlis there had been causes of discontent and irritation, besides 
the calamities of La Rochelle. Tonnage and pound^ had been collected, 
as the king had threatened, ivithout consent of parliament, and goods had 
been seized when merchants resisted the demand. The king now adopted a 
less lofty tone. He liad enforced these dues, but he was willing to receive 
them in future by the gift of his people. The judges had decided against the 
merchants who had refused payment; and the commons were not content to 
let the matter rest without some marked condemnation of the past violation 
not only of the ancient statutes, but of the recent Petition of Right. The 
house was soon again in a controversial attitude, ami the questions of civil 
liberty then became embittered by mligious differences. 

Tliere were now two distinct parties in the church, the Calvinistic and the 
Arminian, each taking different views of the doctrines of free will and neces- 
sity. The Anninian, or higlwjhurch party, the more powerful with the king, 
was proportionately weak in parliament. The great body of the commons 
were Puritans — the holders of opinions tliat had been gradually strengthening 
friMn the time when King James insulted their professors. These opinions 
had become allied with the cause of constitutional freedom ; for it was amongst 
the high-cliurch party that the iutenqierate assertore of the divine right of 
kinra were to be found. 

Laud, translated from the bishopric of Bath and Wells, had become bishop 
of London in 162S, and was in effect the primah! ; for Archbishop Abbot, W’hose 
principles were not in accordance with tho.se of the court, had been suspended. 
Under Laud there had been ceremonial observances introduced into the per- 
formance of divin(f worship, which w'ere offensive to those who dreaded a 
revival of jiapacy in co{)es and candlesticks, prayers towards the east, and 
bowings to the altar. We know a little in the present day of the somewhat 
unchristian spirit engendered by differences about ceremonies ; but we cannot 
adequately comprehend the strong feelings of the Englishmen of the seven- 
teenth century upon these points, unless we bring to the proper understanding 
of their struggles a candid and tolerant admission that they were men in 
earnest. It is an odious blemish upon the narrative of Hume, 9 that whenever 
he encounters a strong instance of relinous zeal in the Puritans he exclaims 
“Hypocrisy! ” It is an almost equal fault of other writers that they regard 
the desire, however ill-regulated, to invest the performance of religious rites 
with some of the decent order and even pomp of the earlier churches, as mere 
superstition and idol-worsliip. 

'There was a man who made his first speech in the session of 1629 whom 
it was once the fashion to regard as the arch-hypocrite of his times — Hume 
calls him “ fanatical hypocrite.” He was described by Warwick *' as he 
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appeared in the same hoxise eleven j^ears afterwards as “ a gentleman very ordi- 
narily apparelled, for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor.” But this plain gentleman, with “his. coimte- 
uance swollen and reddish, his voice sharp and untunable,” had, according to 
the same observer, an “eloquence full of fervour.” It was Oliver C^mw^ 
ttiat attracted the attention of the “courtly young gentleman,” as Sir Philip 
Warwick terms himself, in 1640; and in 1629 he was disturbing the com- 

E lacency of other courtly gentlemen, by a speech thus briefly reported : “That 
e had heard by relation from one Dr. Beard that Dr. Alabaster had preached 
flat popery at Paul’s Cross, and that the bishop of Winchester had commanded 
him, as his diocesan, he should preach nothing to the contrary. Mainwaring, 
so justiy censured in this house for huj sermons, was by the same bishop’s 
means preferred to a rich living. If these are the steps to church preferment, 
what are we to expect?” 

At present we need not enter into these theological complaints of the 
commons further than to indicate their nature by this speech. It was a declara- 
tion of opinion by one who, though new to public life in 1629, was connected 
with some of the great parliamentary leaders by family tics and private friend- 
ships, and W'as sent to parliament from Huntingdon, the town in which he 
dwelt, with the reputation of sagacity and energy in his local relations. The 
complaints thus briefly reported to be uttered by Cromwell at this time ore to 
be found at much greater length in the spet^ches of more conspicuous members. 

Brief, but ominoms, was the session./ The king ordered the commons to 
take the bill for tonnage and poundage into immediate consideration ; but the 
patriots demanded the precedence for grievances — the saints for religion. The 
last succeeded ; and it was resolved that the “ business of the king of this earth 
should give place to the business of the king of heaven.” In religion, danger 
was apprehended from two sources, papacy and Arminianism. Of the growth 
of papacy an alarming instance had recently appeared. Out of ten individuals 
arraigned on the charge of having received orders in the church of Rome, only 
one had been condenmed, and even his execution had t>een respited.? In order 
to defeat resolutions respecting religious matters, or against tax-collectors, who 
levied taxes which had not been voted, the king had recourse to a prorogation 
of the parliament, by which, however, tha^t; matters were delayed which he 
wished to have settled, and (he reciprocid enmity was increased. 


VIOIvKNCE IN THE HOUSE; THE AKItEST AND DEATH OF ELIOT 

When the speaker of the hou.se of commons, on the 2nd of March, after a 
long interruption of the sittings declared that the king ordered a new adjourn- 
ment till the 10th of March, some members answered, “That such a com- 
mand could by no means be given to the house of commons, as an adjourn- 
ment depended upon itself, but as soon as some necessary things were Wished 
it would, however, comply.” Hereupon Sir John Eliot read a motion for a 
representation to the king upon tonnage and poundage, which the speaker, 
John Finch, in consequence of the king’s order, just received, would not suffer 
to be put to the vote, but was going to leave the chair. 

'ITie moment, however, that he rose in order to withdraw. Holies [tlie son 
of the earl of Clare] and Valentine came forward, and the first said, “By God, 
you shall sit still here till we please to close the debate! ” Edmunds, and some 
privy councillors, in vain endeavoured to release the speaker and to support 
his opinion. Many opposed, and Seldcn exclaimed, “It is very blamable 
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that the speaker, a servant of this house, refuses under any pretext to obey. If 
such obstinacy goes unpunished it will considered as a precedent, and every 
speaker may, at any moment, interrupt the business of the house imder the 
pretext of a royid order.” 

When Finch, notwithstanding this cxliortation, refused, with entreaties 
and tears, to prolong the sitting, hi.s relation and countryman, Peter Haymw, 
said: “This brings sorrow over our country and disgrace upon our family. 
For all evil, nay, our ruin, which may ensue, will appear one day as the con- 
sequence of your base conduct, and be spoken of only with indignation and 
contempt. If, however, the sfieaker persists in not doing his duty, he must 
be called to account and another chosen.” 

During this dispute Eliot had drawn up a protest which was read by Holies 
and adopted by the majority, though not without much noise and confusion, 
^is remonstrance was in .substance, “Tliat all who should seek to extend or to 
introduce Roman Catholicism, Arminianism, or other heretical doctrines, 
who should advise the lewing of tonna^ and poundage without consent of 
parliament, or who should collect or V(Hunturily pay these taxes, should be 
considered an an ononiv to his country anti a betrayer of the liberties of 
England.” 

Mcantinie the king, Iwing iufonnetl of the agitation that had taken place, 
sent an officer again to order the prorogation in due fonn; he, however, found 
the doors of tlie hoasti hwkctl, at which Charles was so incensed that lie sent 
for the guard to force the entrance, but before it arrived the house had broken 
up. On the 10th of March the king wont to the upper house, and when only a 
part of the. house of commons had apjieurc'd at the bar, he addressed the lords 
as follows : “ I have never come heni on a more disagreeable business, namely, 
to dissolyc this parliament; many will jierhaps wonder why I did not give this 
conunission to another, ua it is a principle with kings to leave everything 
unpleasant to their niiuiaiers, aiitl to take what is pleasing upon tlicmselves. 
Considering, however, that justiite is cxecuteti as niucli by the punishment of 
vice as by the recommejidation luid rewarti of virtui*, I considered it necessary 
to come here to-iby in ixirson, to declare to you, my lord.s, and to all the world, 
that the disobedient conduct of the house of commons is the only cause for 
the dissolution of parliament. Tlio.se entirely niiseom^eive me who believe 
that I lay equal blame on all the members of the house of roiiinions, for I know 
among them as many dutiful and loyal .subjects as any in the worlil, and am 
aware that there are otdy sonic vipers among them, who have deceived many 
but not infected all." 

Immediately after the dissolution of parliament tlio king ])ublished very 
circumstantial declarations, in which he endeavoured to prove that the house 
of cotiimon.s had, on many occa.sions, manifested ill-will, had excited unfounded 
suspicion, raised useless disputes, proposed injurious innovations, and sought 
to acquire reputation by setting the state in a llanie, as Herostratus with the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. Conformably to this declaration, ten members 
of the house of commons were ordered to be arrested, and their effects to 
put under seal, six days before the formal dissolution. Holies, Eliot, Hobart, 
and Hayman were first summoned before the privy council. Eliot, being 
questioned respecting hi.s language in the house, answered, “I am ready to 
account for my words and actions to the house of commons if it calls upon me 
to do so, but here I am only a private man, and need not answer for anything 
tlmt I (lid as member of parliament.” Hobart spoke to the same effect, and 
added, “ I should like to know by what legal authority I can be examined here, 
as no power on earth ever has demanded, or has a right to demand, an account 
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of what is done in parliament. However, I do not hesitate to confess that 
by the direction of the house I locked the door and put the key into my 
pocket.” 

The sentence of the court was that the accusetl slinuld be fined from £500 
to £2,000, and be imprisoned during the king’s pliiosure, and not liberated 
till they should give security for their good behaviour, submit and acknowledra 
their fault. All the judges except one agreed in this sentence; some of the 
persons condemned were liberated after paying the fine and giving security; 
others died in prison because they could not, or would not, comply wdth the 
conditions. Eliot, being attacked by severe, illness in conse.quence of the 
unhealthiness of the prison, wrote a petition to tlu' king requesting permission 
to enjoy fresh air. Tlic king, however, retunu'd it, sjiying, “Not humble 
enough.” In all his sufferings Eliot’ remained couragt'ous, energetic, and 
undaunted, and would rather suffer death than deny his opinions. He died 
on the 27th of November, 1632. 

“But,” says P’orstcr, “revenges there are which death cannot satisfy, and 
natures that will not drop their hatreds at the grave. The son desired to 
carry hLs father’s remains to Port Eliot, there to lie with those of his ancestors, 
and the king was addressed once more. The youth drew ujj a humble petition 
that his majesty would lie phrased to permit the body of his father to be car- 
ried into Cornwall, to be buried there. Wliereto was answered at the foot 
of the petition, ‘Lott Sir .John Eliot’s Ixaly Iki buried in the churche of that 
pari.sh wIk'I'c he dyed.’ And so ho wjus buried in th(i Tower. No stone 
marks the spot where he lies, but as long as freedom continues in England 
he will not be without a monument.”' 

By th('.se declarations and imnlshments Charles thought that ho had gained 
all the unprejudiced, and frightened all the ill-disposed; but in truth these 
events were by no nurans judged of by all alike, and with the differences of 
opinion were connected the most opposite wishes and hopes. The court party 
(which liked to be called the legal and consei-vative) .said, in case parliament 
will not give way, govesrnment must bo carrietl on W'ithout it, and its disso- 
lution brings relief from .sen.seless zealots and presumptuous fools. At some 
future time, when the members and the jwople have become wi,sc, it may be 
called together again or not; for nobody has the power or the right to compel 
the king on this point; nay, if w'c iiu|uire into the highest, the divine right, 
it knows nothing of p.arliaments, upper and lower houses, elections, and 
speakers, but simply orders the fieoplc to obey the magistrates. And not 
merely the clergy, but the judg(!s, laid down the principle that the king can do 
no wrong, and the parliament could the Ie.ss limit the king’s absolute rights, 
as he is the source of all right, and may, if it appears necessary, dispense with 
all laws. 

Those who took a different view of the subject an.swered : whether the king 
will h.ave the power to govern witliout a parliament, the future will decide; 
but that he has no right to do so. Is manifest from the clear letter of the laws 
anfl the custom of centuries. His rights are inviolable only if he acknowledges 
and performs his fluty, anil he is no less subject to the law than any other 
person. What the parliament politely called a [)etilion of right became, 
by the royal sanction, a law binding all parties, and he who denies this very 

r* To Eliot belong the Rlory of bcins the first to see pliiinlv that Charles’ isolation was 
a fruitful seed of evil. It was for liim to suffer as tliose suffer who see tliat whieh their 
fellows cannot sec. Like the Swiss warrior, he had gatlierccl into liis own bosom the spear-points 
of the adverse host. His countrj'men would follow by-und-by through the breach winch lie 
had made at the cost of Ills life. — G-inDrNEn.»l 
B. w.— VOl. XIX. 2 o 
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simificantlv indicates tliat still stronger guaranty against the arbitrary 
vml of the I^g must be found. With respect to religion and eternal salvation, 
a foreign more than papal despotism can be still less tolerated than un- 
limit^ tyranny in the state; lastly, it is quite absurd that officers who violate 
the plainest laws should be freed by a royal order from all resMnsibility. 

Meantime, very much depended upon the persons whom the king would 
employ, and how he would govern without a parliament. With respect 
to the former. Clarendon, a partisan of the court, says in substance: “The 
lord-keeper Coventry, a prudent, well-informed man, who never went beyond 
his sphere, sometimes censured as inactive because he would not assist in 
the innovations, the consequences of which he foresaw. The lord-treasurer 
Weston, not without talents^ but immoderately ambitious, profuse, alter- 
nately too forward and too timid, without elevation of character and senti- 
ment, and suspected of Catholicism, only not by the Roman Catholics them- 
selves. The earl of Arundel, the possessor of many antiquities, a humourist, 
properly speakiiig ignorant, who in general cared very little about court and 
pumic affairs. Ine carl of Pembroke, able and esteiimed, but devoted to all 
fan da of pleasures, especially to women. The earl of Carlisle, an experienced 
courtier, and well versed in foreign affairs, but a bon vivant, and prodigal in 
the extreme. I^e earl of Holland, pliant, and not to be depended upon. 
Tlie earl of Montgomery, a good judge of dogs and horses.” 


STllAKFOHl) AND LAXtl) 

It is evident that all the men here named would not have been capable 
of directing the affairs of state even in tranquil times, much less at so cntical 
a moment. In fact, two other men soon acquired more decided influence, 
namely, Thomas Wentworth, afterwards created earl of Strafford, and Laud, 
■^Hio had been raised to the see of Canterbury, after the death of Archbishop 
Abbot, in August, 1633. 

The first was a descendant of the Wentwortlis who had distinguished them- 
selves in parliament in the reign of Elizabeth, and had himself advocated the 
rights of the people with energetic vehemence ; had supported to the utmost 
the Petition of Right, and suffered himself to be thrown into prison for refusing 
to contribute to the loan illegally imposed. Since that time (though not 
without the fault of the court) indications of more serious designs had appeared 
among the friends of the popular pai'ty, yet nothing had been done to cause 
a totm change of opinions and pruiciplcs. If, therefore, Strafford, following 
the honourable invitation of the king, had faithfully united with him, and 
acted with energy for the preservation of his rights, as well as tliose of the 
people, he would merit implicit praise. Instead of this he hurried to the 
opposite extrenie, and thereby proved that his preceding actions rested on 
no solid foundation, or that he wa.s one of those demagogues who, as is so often 
the case, are but tyrants in disguise. Whatever his defenders may say, it shows 
no consistency, no unity of principles and sentiments, for a man to suffer 
himself to be imprisoned to-day for not pa3dng an unvoted loan, and to-morrow 
to assist in imprisoning others for refusing to pay the unvoted ship money. 

Strafford incontest^ly possessed great energy of mind and will ; from the 
moment he got the power into his hands he was disposed to make use of it, 
like the tyrants who sometimes appear in the history of the world, and are, 
not without reason, celebrated. But while he indiscriminately set aside all the 
demands of the age for the attainment of this egotistical object, and recognised 
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no law but his own will and that of the king, he in a ^at me^ure produced 
the evils which he desired to combat, and bliiuUy plunged hiniself and his 
master into the same ruin, A truly great man would have mediated between 
the two parties in such a manner that they must in tlie end have acknowledged 
that their own safety was to be found in his guidance ; whereas now, after 
passion is allayed, all may pity but none can wholly justify him. 

Laud acted with respect to the church in the same manner as Strafford in 
regard to the state. Both were of an equally veljemeut temper, but Strafford 
knew very well what was at stake, and yet invited the decisive conflict in ^ 
great confidence in his own powers. Laud, who was of a less comprehensive 
mind, could not at all conceive how any reasonable objection could be made 
to his ideas and intentions, and though he was himself most obstinate, looked 
ujwn aU contradiction as criminal obstinacy. He midoubtedly gave his atten- 
tion to the restoration of the churches, to the appointment of able clergymen, 
the promotion of learning, and was in his personal concerns well-meaning and 
blameless. But all these good qualities disappeared when he attempted and 
was called upon to govern, luid yet undcretooil nothing of the times and of 
the state, and looked at the church in a wholly partial and on that account 
more tyrannical point of view.t^ 


H.VLLAM’S llKVIEW OK THE THIRD PARLIAMENT 

There seems on the whole to lie veiy little ground for censure in the pro- 
ceedings of this illu.strious parliament. I admit that if we believe Charles I 
to have been a gentle and beneficent monarch, incapable of harbouring any 
design against the liberties of his people, or those who stood forward in defence 
of their privileges, wi.se in the choice of his councillors, and patient in listening 
to them, the commons may seem to have carried their opposition to an 
unreasonable length. But if he had .sliown himself possessed with such notions 
of his own prerogative, no matter how derived, as could bear no effective 
control from fixed law, or from the nation’s representatives; if he was hasty 
and violent in temper, yet stooping to low mts of equivocation and insin- 
cerity; whatever might be his estimable qnalitit*s in other respects, they could 
act, in the main, not otherwise than by endeavouring to keep him in the power 
of parliament, lest his power should make parliament but a name. 

Every popular as.sembly truly zealoas in a great cause w'ill display more 
heat and passion than cool-blooded men after the lapse of centuries may 
wholly approve. But .so far were they from encroaching, as our Tory writers 
pretend, on the just powers of a limited monarch that they do not appear to 
have conceived, they at least never Iiinted at, the securities without which all 
they had obtained or attempted Avould become ineffectual. No one member 
of that house in the utmost warmth of debate is recorded to have suggested 
the abolition of the court of Star Chaiiilx'r, or any jaovision for the periodical 
meeting of parliament. 

Though such remedies for the, greate.st abuses wine in reality consonant to 
the actual unrepcaled law of the land, yet, as they implied, in the apprehension 
of the generality, a retrenchment of Ae king’s prerogative, they nad not yet 
become familiar to their hopes. In asserting the illegality of arbitrary deten- 
tion, of compulsory loans, of tonnage and poundage levied without consent of 
parliament, they stood in defence of positive rights won by their fathers, the 
prescriptive inheritance of Englishmen. Twelve years mon; of repeated 
aggressions taught the Long Parliament what a few .sagacious men might 
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perhaps have already suspected, that they must recover more of their ancient 
constitution from oblivion, that they must sustain its partial weakness by 
new securities, that in order to render the existence of monarchy compatible 
with that of freedom they must not only strip it of all it hael usurped, but of 
sonicthing that was its uwu.7 





(;iiAi*'rER XIX 

CliAJlI.lCS I AND STIIAI''1''011D 


Uo-xj-Ki-n A.i>.) 


IIiH majesty’s |iIc!tsiiro wus sliowii in a great, many ways besides 
turning tlie dungeon key on a iwrliamenlary opponent. He made 
Wentwortli, wlio wus now emioliled, pr<*sident of the court of York, 
and nc\'er liad so mucli tulent iKaai applied to tlie subjugation of a 
people as the new-made vLseount displayecl in his eouneil of the 
nortli The excesses of the Star Cliainher were, exceeded by tlie 
new in.stitution, mid it. was perceived that Charles had found another 
liuckinghuin, with all the baser i|ualiiie.-< of that eon Uaii ptibln 
favourite ennobled almost into virtiKs'; the rashness of unreasoning 
vanity into the ealeulating ismrage of a statesman ; the degrading 
devotion to the king into a sciitimeiit of loyalty and utTeetioii; and 
men recognised in the new director of the royal conduct not the 
arrogance and frivolity of the late adviser, but a eahii ami severe 
dignity of demeanour. counterpart of Wentworth, hut with all 
his attributes dwarfed and vulgarised, was found in William band. 
To tlie.se two Charles eomniilte.d the lielii' — an im|X‘tuous renegade 
who hated the principles he luid aeserUsl, and a liigoleil eeelesiastie. 
wlio placed equal faitli in the efficacy of forms and cereuioiiics mid 
the truth of dreams. — J amkh WitiTK.t 


Lord Claj{k.vi)ox,c in ti pastiJigf that lia.s luipii more than oiico (juottvl to 
show how happy a jxtoijlo may Ixt luulor an tilssolute govornmont, say.s thjit 
after the dissolution of Charlc.s’ third parliament “ there quickly followed so 
excellent a composure through the whole kingdoiTi that the like peace aiul 
plenty and univensal trantiuillily for h’li years w'ti.s never enjoyed by any 
nation.” The great historian, with something like imigirtiality, then pro- 
cwids h) detail the exactions and abuses t>f these ten years. The imposition 
of duties which thc^ parliament refused to grant.; vast, sums extorted from 
“all persons of reasonable condition u|K)n the law of knighthood” — that is, 
fines for n'fusing knighthood; inonoiKilies whieh had been abolished renewed; 
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new projects of the same sort, “many scandalous, all very grievous,” set on 
foot; the old forest laws revived, under which great fines were imposed; the 
writ of ship-money framed, “for an everlasting supply on all occasions”; the 
jurisdictions of the council-table and the Star Ch^ber enlarged to a vast 
extent, “and being the same persons in several rooms, grew &th courts of 
law to determine right, and courts of revenue to bring money into the treas- 
ury”; proclamations enjoining what was not enjoined by law, and prohibiting 
that which was not prohibited, “so that any disrespect to any acts of state 
or to the persons of statesmen was in no time more penal” ; and lastly, the 
abuse of justice at its fountain-head in the enforcement of arbitraiy acts of 
power by the corrujition of the judges. This is the catalogue of grievances 
presented by the eulogist of King Charles — ^a strange commentary upon his 
representetion of “the excellent compo-sure through the whole kingdom” 
during these years of unmitigated despotism. 

There is, however, a far more un.scrupulous disfender of arbitrary power 
than Clarendon. 1 1 re<(uired wnnetliing Ixyond common effrontery in Hume,<^ 
after he had noticed the oppressive levies of money, the monopolies, the heavy 
fines and brutal punishments of the Star Chamber, the iniquities of the courts 
of law, to write thus: “The grievances under which the English laboured, 
when considered in themselves without regard to the constitution, scarcely 
deserve the name ; nor were they either bunlensome on the people’s properties, 
or any way shocking to the natural humanity of mankind.” Had this been 
true instead of being distinctly op|X).scd to truth, it would have been per- 
fectly impoasible for any amount of prospt;rity amongst the people — ^which 
prosperity really depended upon their own industrious energies — to make 
“the so excellent a composure” a real symptom that they had agreed to 
renounce what Clarendon calls “those foundations of right by which men 
valued their security” — to accept slavery in the place of freedom. 

Wisely has it been said by De Tocqueville,® “ in the long run freedom ever 
brings, to thos(! who know how to keep it, ease, comfort, and often wealth; 
but there are times in which it disturbs for a season the possession of these 
blessings ; there are other times when despotism alone can confer the ephemeral 
enjoyment of them. Tlie men who prize freedom only for such things as these, 
arc not men who ever long preserved it.” The men who lived in England in 
that fourth decade of the seventeenth century were not seduced from their 
allegiance to freedom by the vaunted “ peace and plenty” of arbitrary power. 
Nor did thtdr subsequent awful manifestation of their love of freedom suddenly 
arise out of their impatience of evil government. “ They were native and to 
the manner born.” They did not prize freedom solely blecause, having fronj 
very early times enjoyed a larger share of it than other nations, they had 
found in its enjoyment a larger share than other nations of material blessings. 
They clung to freedom — to borrow the words of De Tocqueville — ^for “its 
native charms independent of its gifts; the pleasure of speaking, acting, and 
breathing without restraint, under no njastcr but God and the law'.” 

There has been a battle between the crown and the parliament, and the 
crown keeps the field. There Is not the slightest indication of any other 
collective resistance. The camp of the people is broken up, and there will 
be no irregular w'arfare. The timid amongst th(‘ Puritans are in despair. 
The day of the dis.solution, with them, was, said D’Ewes,/ “ the most gloomy, 
sa«l, and dismal day for England that hapi)ened in five hundred yeans last 
past.” A great branch had indeed been lopped off the tree of liberty, but 
there stooil the old gnarled trunk, and “the splitting wind” could not bend 
it or disturb its roots. “ Be a king, ” said Henrietta Maria to Charles, “ like 
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the king of France, ” There were some barriers to be removed, brides that 
of a parliament, before that wish could be accomplished. France and Fn^and 
were essentially unlike in the whole construction of the machine of govern- 
ment. 'fhe local franchisee dependent upon general political freedom con- 
stituted a powerful barrier against the disposition of an English king to 
govern like a king of France. The English had been trained, from the very 
earliest tunes, to manage their own affairs. Tlie principle of local associa- 
tion was the familiar condition of an Englishman’s existence. Parochial 
vestries, trade guilds, municipal corporations, were the life of the whole 
social body. 

Tho^h parliaments had been siuspeiided by Charles, these remained in 
their original vigour and perhaps m a more intense activity. This existence 
of administrative bodies throughout Uie kingdom reiuk'red it impossible 
for any amount of absolute power to effect more than a very jjai-tial suppres- 
sion of liberty of speecli ami action. Tlic proceedings of the guilds mid cor- 
porations were conducted with the strict order of the higliest delilierative 
assemblies. The entire machinery of rcprcseutiiti\'c administration called 
them together and regulated their debate.^. There W'as no parliament at 
Westminster from 1629 to 16^0; but there was a parliament in Guildlmll. 
There was the elective principle in full foree. There, the lower house dis- 
cassed every matter of its franchi.ses with perfect fmedom. Tlicre was an 
upper house to which the lower house ])re.sentod its hills, and with their mutual 
concurrence they pa.ssed into acts. Could this vital re]U‘e.sentation of two 
or three hundred thousand inhabitants of London be in daily use, anti the 
higher representation of all England lie ultimately put down by the will of 
the king? To btr as a king of France, Charles must have swept away every 
local franchise, and have govcrnetl by one wide-embracing eeiitralisatiou. 
That was absolutely impossible in England.!' 

Tlic relations of England with foreign powers had constantly dt'crcased 
in importance since tlie death of Elizabeth. It was neither dangerous as 
an enemy nor important as a frientl. If the king intended to govern without 
a parliament he must above all things ]jut an end to the useless wars which 
were prosecuted with little vigour. Accordingly peace was concluded with 
Franco [by the Treaty of Susa] in M.ay, 1629, and with Spain [by the Treaty 
of Madrid] in Noveniber, 16.20, with le.ss difliculty because^ ('barles gave up 
the original purposes for which be had bc-giin llie wars.» 

One public effort was made for the cause of J’rotestant lil)CTty in I'lurojKi 
by sending a small force to the aid of Gu.sbmis Arlolpbus. But tliis aid was 
not given in an ojien and manly way, or for the as,sci tioii of a great, principle. 
It was pretended that the fore(! was raised in Scotland as a private undertaking 
of the rnaniuis of Hamilton. It was ill-equipped, insufficiently provided 
with provisions, and, says Whitelockc,*^ “mouldered away in a short time,” 
without rendering any service to the Protestant cause in Germany. In 
truth there was no resd affection for the Protestant caiw;. Tlie majority 
of the foreign Protf'stants were regarded by the government, now clo,scly 
allied with the dominant party in the church, with di.slike and (listrust. The 
doctrines of Geneva had become more offensive than tlie doctrines of Rome. 

Charles gave them preferments. Tlie foreign Protestants were fighting, 
for the most part, for civil as well as religious liberty, and thus they found 
no real support among the rulers of England. Gastavus Adolphus went 
his own way to uphold the Reformation. Charles entered into a secret treaty 
with Spain for the subjugation of the seven united provinces, which, aftw 
better consideration, he declined to ratify.? 
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This by no means put an end to his pecunia^ embarrassments. As 
he was, however, convinced that he possessed tlie right of levying the taxes 
required for necessary expenses, as he had before told the parliament that 
if it longer delayed to employ ite apparent right of granting money the farce 
would be ended, he now proceeded in the course which he had before entered, 
and found in his councillors, whose sentiments were as despotic as his own, 
willing instruments for his new resolutions. 

Without any regard, therefore, to the Petition of Right, which was directly 
opposed to such measures, tonnage and poundage were levied, a tax on soap, 
salt, candles, wint;, leather, coals, etc., impo^d, and the custom-house oflBcers 
ordered even to search houses for goods which had not paid the duty. Each 
county was called upon, by an order of the privy council, to raise a certain 
sum for the subsistence of the troo{is, and the intolerant laws against the 
Roman (latholics were suspended, not from a Christian feeling, but for pay- 
ment in money. Besides this, innumerable monopolies were renewed; the 
holders of crown lands coinjiellcd to pay large sums under the jiretext that 
their titles were defective; money extorted on the strength of a law which 
never had been applied, from tho.se who had for scweral years past settled 
in London ; the nobility were ordered under heavy penalties to leave the 
capital, and the ancient forest laws enforced. 

Whoever, apjiealing to the laws, refused to allow legal validity to new 
ordinances was severely punished, ami such extensive jurisdiction given to 
the Star Chamber, the court of High Commission, and other extraordinary 
tribunals, that the usual administration of justice, in many respects, almost 
entirely ceased. The Star Chamlier, in particular, which formerly had often 
protected the low against the pt)wprful, had drawn upon itself the greatest 
odium by the (yraimical spirit of the judges and the gain which indirectly 
accrued to them. Thus, for the allegwl unjust j)osst‘ssioii of royal forest 
lands, some individuals were fined as much as £20,000 sterling. 


SHU’-MONEV AND HAMPDEN’s UESlbTANCE (1030 a.D.) 

The niosl general complaints, however, arose when the king, for the purpose 
of equipping a fleet, as it W!is said, ordered ship-money to be paid through 
the whole kingdom. In justificuliou of this inoasun; it was stated, among 
other grounds, that acconling to ancient documents discovered in the Tower 
such a tax had betui impo.sod by the kings as far back as the time of the Danish 
invasions of Englancl. [It was thence culled (he Dane-gelt.] But a reference 
to so ancient and obsolete a practice could the less avail at the moment, 
because it appeared that since the time of Homy V a new grant of ship-money 
had been regularly luiwle to every king, and oidy for his own life. As there 
was no obligation, no compulsory duty to pay the tax, and James I and Charles 
had arbitrarily iiicreiusod the amount, Charles’ first parliament wished to 
grant that tux, liki; most of the others, for one year only; but the bill did 
not pass the house of lords. Charles from that time levied ship-money with- 
out a grant, by his own authority, and when the house of commons was ready 
to remonstrate against this it was proroguetl, as we have already mcntionecj. 
on the 26th of June, 1628. 

In order, however, to put an end to the objections and complaints on 
the propriety tuul legality of ship-money, Charles proposed the question to 
the judges of the Star Chamber, who answered : “ When the general good and 
the security of the kingdom are at stake, aiul the whole kingdom in danger, your 
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majesty may command all your subjects to furnish a certain number of ships, 
with ammunition and provisions, and compel all who refuse to obey. Yoiir 
majesty alone, too, has to decide whether such danger exists, and when and how 
it is to be averted. ” This decision of the judges was everywhere published,^ 
and adopted by the authorities as the standard of their conduct.^ 

The counties on the seaside complied with a good grace. It would have 
been against established custom if they had refused to provide vessels for 
the defence of the shore, and they compounded for the sums at which they were 
assessed, instead of fu rnishin g tlie actual ships. But the inland counties 
had never been subject to this impost. 

They had defended the land with archera 
and horsemen, and the men of Warwick- 
shire, Oxford, or Buckingham had never 
seen a ship. Tlie collectors, however, 
went their rounds. When they came to 
the village of Great Kimble in Bucking- 
hamshire, they discoverexl that the whole 
population, two stiuires, twenty-nine 
yeomen, cleik of the vestry, beadles, 
bellman, and all, harl ndused "to advance 
a farthing, and had written a protest to 
tliis effect, signed witli their names. Tlie 
firat name t(j this document was one 
which afterwards grew very great in Eng- 
land. It was John Hammeti, Esquini, 
of Hampden Manor and many other 
noble domains near tin' OhilU'rn Hills; 
a man to whom tin' one pound eleven 
and sixpence, at whicli he was asses.sotl, 
was of no coiLsequcnce, but to whom the 
arbitrary exaction of the odd six{)ence 
was of very great consequence indeed. 

The judges, we are to rcmemlx'.r, were 
either promoted for i)olitlcal subserviency 
or had bought their places, lliey were 
removable by the king, and consiilered that in rcpj’esenting the majesty of the 
law they were to attend principally to the pei’sonal interests of their master. 
All Enghmd was anxiously on the Wtitch foj’ lu'ws of tin; decision. When 
it became known that two inenibers of the l)euch luul proleste,d against the 
verdict w'hich condemned Hampden and establishctl the validity of the hated 
impost, the iulvcrse decision was attributed to the servility of the majority, 
and justice and law were believed to have prompted the virtuous pair. But 
the victory was ostensibly with the court, and Wentworth and Laud were 
more resolved on their avowed jjolicy of “ tlioiuugli” than Iw'fore. 

llicliard Cliun>l)ei:s, wIhi Iiiid briivdy masted the illegal levy upon liis tncrchaiidiBC, 
WBi again imprisoned because lie declined to pay bis assuissineut of shiji-nioiicy. When the 
case was taken into tlie courts at Westminster, one of the judges refused to licar counsel, and 
said there wius a rule of law and a rule of govemineiit, and that niimy things whieli could not 
he done by the first rule might he done, by the other. It is to such that Clarendon « alludes 
when he says “ the damage and mischief eaiiiiot he expn-ssed that the crown and state sus. 
taiiied by the deserved reproacli and infamy that attended the judges, by being made use of 
ill this Mid like acts of power; there being no possibility to presiTvc the dignity , reverence, and 
estimation of the laws tliemselves Imt by the integrity and iiiiioeeiicy of the judges.'' Vaugliani 
notes that “Clianibers does not deserve less of his country than llaiiipdeu. ”j 
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There was nothing now to hinder their wildest schemes. The 
had proclaimed the legal fact that this Avas an absolute monarchy. “Ine 
law was only a servant of the king.” “You cannot have a king without 
tlibse royal rights, no, not by act of parliament. ” “ Acts of parliament cannot 
hinder a king from commanding the subjects, their persons and goods, and, 
I say, tlieir money too. No acts of parliament can make any aifferencrj.” 
Such was the chorus of falsehood and adulation sung by ten out of the 
twelve judges of England. 6 

Gneist * declares that the disloyal treatment of the office of judge was 
first made clearly evident through the ship-money. He declares that James I 
introduced the shameless system of the sale of judgeships, thus shattering the 
honourable repute that the courts of law had gainra under the Tudors. The 
dismissal of the lord chief-justice. Sir Edward Coke, on political grounds was 
further evidence of the introduction of unworthy motives; and under Charles I, 
he declares, “ this filling up of appointments tecame a political contrivance.”" 

The whole nation f^t what an infinitely important question was involved 
in this apparently trifling suit, and the great majority took part with the 
accused. In fact every unprejudiced person must still agree in this view 
of the case, for only one thing was proved by the court party and granted 
by its opponents, namely, that the king is the head of the state, and as such 
has the right, in a moment of sudden and extreme danger, to adopt every 
means for the security of the kingdom. In this correct .sense Elizabeth acted 
in 1588 and met with universal approbation, but on the present occasion 
there was no imminent or great danger, and the palpable object was merely 
to establish a right in the king to levy taxes independently of parliament. 
But such a right had not only been aDolished by law before the time of the 
Stuarts and Tudors, but had lately been again most clearly annulled by the 
Petition of Right. 


THE TYll.VNNA' OF LAUD 

The church presented a counterpart to this coafu.sion in the affairs of the 
state ; the prevailing Episcopal system stigmatised on the one hand Catholicism 
as superstitious ami tyrannical, on the other, the Reformed and Puritans as 
arbitrary and anarchical. In order to strengthen itself against the attacks 
of these two parties the church entered into strict alliance with the court 
and justified the newly founded royal papacy, for which it wa.s gratefully 
allowed to employ it in many points for its own advantage. Laud, in par- 
ticular, acted in this spirit wdth that vehemence which is usually produced 
by firm conviction and narrow views. The Roman Catholics, pressed on all 
sides, hoped for the protection of the queen; while the king was not inclined 
either to offend the Protestants or to violate his coronation oath. And yet 
this was done, when he dispensed with the Ecclesiastical Laws for money, 
and endeavoured to secure the assent of the Catholics to his absolute mode 
of government. For this, the latter became doubly odious, and, besides, 
were divided among themselves into a Jesuitical and an Antijesuitical party. 

When Laud, to make the celebration of divine worship more solemn, 
caused paintings, crosses, altars, etc., to be restored, he was called a papist, 
though he certainly never thought of laying his power at the fcet of Rome. 
When he and the king allowed all kinds of diversions on Sunday, this W’as 
called promoting the most horrible corruption of inoi'als, though no more 
was intended than to prevent gloomy austerity and arbitrary condemnation 
of what was innocent. Laud certainly acted in all respects without tact. 
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and everything that he did to make the clergy more respected— ^for instance, 
conferring many offices upon them — only exposed them to envy, and doubled 
the reproaches of the Puritans against the worldly mindedness and corruption 
of the Episcopal church. 

Instew of allaying by mildness the violence of opposition, Laud summoned 
the most distinguished people before him, and inflicted punishment if they 
had in any manner tran^ressed the laws of church disciplme. He attempted 
to support morals by means which included an undue t 3 nranny, and were 
worse than the evils which they were intended to combat; the extent of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was daily enlarged, all innovations opposed 
(though Laud himself innovated), the (iensorship of books made more severe, 
dissenters removed from their jiosts, and oven laymen refused permission to 
leave their country and live according to their religious {icrsuasion elsewhcK!, 
till they produced an eoclesiastical certificate of their entire agreement with 
(ho laws and customs of (lie church. 

As always happens in these casi-s, inlolerance and resistance increased 
together; nay, the attacks on the Episcopal church soon exceeded all bounds 
of moderation and decorum — for example, in the writings of Leighton, Bast- 
wick, Burton, and Prynne. They called the archbishop an arch officer of the 
devil, the bishops, satanieal lords, abominable traitors, ravening wolves, 
unjust assertors of the royal rights, contemncis of the Holy Scriptures, pro- 
moters of superstition, popery, and impiety, servants of the devil, etc.* 

Alexander Leighton had written a bitter and fanatical pamphlet against 
prelacy and priestcraft — a learned man, though crazed, like many of his 
l)rethren at that time, on religious subjects. Laud brought hun before the 
Star Chamber, and he was condemned to stand in the pillory, to have his 
nostrils slit and his cars cut off , to be publicly whipped, and to be branded on 
the cheeks with a liot iron bearing the letters S. S., for “spreader of sedition.” 
As the man had two nostrils, two cans, and two cheeks, the entertainment 
was repeated, and he was brought o.ut at the end of a week, after half the 
sentence had been executed, and underwent the remainder, to the satisfaction 
of the admirers of uniformity.* 

In Prynne ’s Histriomastix wo reatl : “ Our English shorn and frizzled 
madams have lost all shame — so many steps in the dance, so many steps 
towards hell; dancing is the chief honour, plays the chief pleasure of the 
devil. AVi'thin two years forty thousand plays have been sold, ^ttcr 
printed and more sought after than Bibles and sermons. Those who attend 
the playhouse are no better than devils incarnate; at least like those who 
hunt, play at cards, wear wigs, visit fairs, etc., they are in the high road to 
damnation. And yet their number is so great that it is proposed to build a 
sixth chapel to the devil in London; whereas in Romo, in the time of Nero, 
there were only three.” 

These and similar expressions gave the greate.st offence, because it was 
supposed that Prynne meant to compare the king with Nero, and to insult 
the queen, who w'as fond of balls and masquerades. These ultra-Puritans, 
it was affirmed, “ demand a new church, new law.s, new amusements, a new 
king, and endeavour to excite discontent in the j)eoplo.” Prynne said in 
his defence “that he intended only to attack abuses and express his con- 
viction, but by no means to offend individuals, and least of all the king and 
queen, or to compare his majesty’s government with that of Nero. 

On the 30th of June, 1637, the court sentenced Prynne, Bastwick, ainl 
Burton to pay together a fine of £15,000, to lose their ears, to stand in the 
pillory, to be branded oii both cheeks, and imprisoned for an indefinite i)eriod. 
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In the execution of the sentence deliberate cruelty was employed ; they were 
put into the pillory at noon, that their faces might be exposed to the burning 
heat of the sun ; with Pryime’s ear, part of the cheek was cut off ; their frien^ 
were forbidden to visit them in prison, they were allowed neither books nor 
writing materials, and even those were punished who had hospitably received 
them. In like manner, Wharton and liilbume we^re punished, put in the 
pillory, whipped, and mutilated. All suffered with the greatest composure, 
called to mind the sufferings of Qirisf, imd spoke with such energy of enthu- 
siasm and conviction that they excited compassion in all, and in many the 
persuasion that it was only for truth and right that they could suffer with 
such courage. 

Tlie laws and legulations prove tliat a false expectation was entertained 
of making real improvements by the; iiiterhu-enec of government in jietty 
matters : ia.X('s on witK! and other articles, regulations for the weight of wagon% 
tlu! packing of butter, tlu; mimlx'i- of hackney-coaches,’ and numberless other 
things, f 

The (ixpedients to which the majesly of England wjus reduced to raise; 
a revenue would have been laughable if tliey had not brought such mis<*ry 
in their train. His fimt proceeding wa.s not very severe, but it yielded him 
a hundred thousand pounds. He threatened every person who held land of 
the value of forty pounds a year with knighthood. The fine, however, for 
exemption was very generally jiaid, and the ridicule of a whole nation of Sir 
Johns and Sir Thomases was avoided. 

His second proce(;ding was worse;. He discovered old definitions of forest 
bounds on which the ncighhouring gentry and freeholders had encroached 
for hundreds of years. Stately mansions w(;re standing in ]>astoral regions 
twenty miles from the limits of the royal chase, as tlu'y had b('(>n known 
for ten generations. Thc;y wen; forfeite;! aiul rehaiscsl at a high valui', or 
carrii'd to the king’s accouiit. \ forest of six inil(‘s’ circuit was incnaiscd 
to sixty, and no man couhl feed secure that liis estate hiul neviT Ih’CU included 
hi some forgotten liuntiiig-grouiul in the days of llu; dec'r-loving kings. 

His next was inorc injurious still. He re-established many monopolies 
ill direct contradiction to the I'etitioii of Riglits, and enriched himself with 
tlie sale of tlu; sole light to .sell or make articles of universal use.’’ In all 
these actiotLs he was pr(inif)t<;il by his legal ad\dsei's, Littleton and Noy, who 
had so late;ly incun-ed his di.sj)l(;a,surc liy jirotcsting against tlie .slightest cxe-rcisc 
of liis prerogative.^^ 

He extorted fines for disohedieiicc to |)roclaiiiations, even when he knew 
tlmt such proclamat.ions were illegal. In the last reign James had persuaded 
hinis(>lf that the contagious inaladies which annually visited the metropolis 
firo.st; from the increases of it.s size and the tlensity of its population ; and 
to ch(;ck the evil he rejieatedly forbaile the erection of additional buildings. 
But M the judges had declared such proclamations contrary to law, tlie pro- 
hibition was disregarded : new Jiou.ses annually arose, and the city extended 
its boundaries in every direction. The rents of those buildings were calculated 
at one liuridrod thousand i«mnds ix;r annum ; and Charles apjioiiited com- 
missioners to go throi^h each parish, and summon the owners before them. 


1 were for))idtlen in I.<iiKlon iiiKlor severe penalties, heeause they in- 

ccHnnimod the queen, and the nohility, wer*; the ranse of danger, and made Imy and 

fttraw dfittr. Joto Traylor, the WaU*r-|Kiet, said the liackneys imixMlwi the Initchers when they 
uro\e tlu*ir rattle through the wtrccta. chairs, itilrodured in 103-1, now oldaitu^d great 

vogwe.j ’ ^ 

the eoriwitilinn of Koa|)-lM.ilers paid for tlieir patent ten thousand 
pounds, and engaged lo pay a duty of eight jjouiids on every Ion of soap.J 




“I’.AliY STIJAKT" (.rAMI'-S 11'. 

( Ki'iiin tl>« Tlif Tlire*' diiUir**ii nf I, |»y AiilliKiiy Viiinlj k<*, ni Llir U<n u] <ialli‘i‘v Turin) 
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Some were amerced for their presumption, and ordered, under a heav^ 
penalty, to demolish their houses; others obtained permission to compound 
for. the offence by the payment of three years’ estimated rent besides an annual 
^ite to the crown forever. 

A Mr. Moore, having erected forty-two dwelling-houses, 'with stables and 
coach-houses, in the vicinity of St. Martin ’s-in-the-Fields, was fined one thou- 
sand pounds, and ordered to pull them dowm before Easter, under the penalty 
of another thousand pounds. He disobeyed, and the sheriffs demolished the 
houses, and levied the money by distress. Other proprietors of houses alarmed 
at his fate offered to compound ; and the entire sum raised by this species of 
oppression is said to have amounted to one hundred thousand pounds.^ 


AFP.\1R.S IN SCOTLAND 

Such was the condition of things in England ; the affairs of Scotland wdll 
now claim our attention. 

In the year 1633 Charles visited his native kingdom for the first time 
since his accession. He was received with great affection and loyalty, and 
crowned with the usual .splendour; but Laud, his evil genius, attended him, 
and the prcjuilices of the i)eople Avere shocked by the appearance of an altar 
with wax tapei-s and a crucifix, before which the officiating prelates bow'ed 
as they passed; and when the archbishop of Glasgow declined wearing the 
gorgeous habits provided for him, Laud rud(*Iy forced him from the side 
of tlie king and put Maxw-ell, bishop of Ross, in his place. 

A parliament followed, which gave the king an occasion for displaying 
his arbitrary temper and servx'd to alienate from him the affections of many 
of his nobles. He had some years beforci inflicfed a wound, which still rankled, 
by a measure for the redemption of the church lands anti tithes which the 
nf)bili(y and gentry had so ravenoasly seizetl at the time of the Reformation. 

Chailes left Scotland after sowing the seeds of future troubles, and the 
pro.sccution of Lord Ralmerino shortly after powerfully aided to alienate the 
nobility. This nobleman, who had bwn one of (iie opj)osition in i)arliament, 
happened to have in his possession a copy of an apology for their conduct, 
which he and his friends iuteudecl to piesent, but were withheld by the fear 
of exciting the royal displeasure. A tran.scrii)t of this was surreptitiously 
obtained by one who was his private enemy, and communicated to the arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, by whom it w^as conveyed to the king, with an assur- 
ance that it had been circulated for signature throughout Scotland, and that 
il. was tlie nobles who upheld the clergy in their opposition to the surplice. 

Balmerino w'as therefore selected for an example, and he was indicted 
on the statuh; of “leasing-making,’’ or cjiusing di.scord between the king and 
his people. A jury, with Lord Traquair, one of the ministers, for foreman, 
was selected to try him ; yet so flagrantly iniejuitous was the procec-ding, that 
even that jury found him guilty only by tlu! majoi ity of the foreman’s casting 
vote. The people were furif)us at this (h'cision, and it was resolved in secret 
consult atioiis that if anything hap[jened to him they would massacre those 
who had found him guilty. Traqiuiir on learning this hastened up to London, 
and a pardon was granted to Halmerino ; but the impression w’hich his danger 
had made on the minds of the nobility and people Avas deep and permanent. 

In religion, matters were pushed on in order to bring Scotland to a uniform- 
ity AA’ith England. The bishops began to appropriate tlu; civil dignities to 
themselves. Archbishop Spotswood was made chimcellor; Maxwell, bishop 
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<rf Ross, aspired to the office of lord-treasurer; and of the fourteen prela^ 
ninp wer» members of the privy council. They had courts with powerfe similar 
to those of the court of High Commission in England, and aotmg under the 
influence of Laud thej^roceeded to draw up canons and a liturjgy for the 
church of ScoUand. Tney commenced with the former, sanctioning the 
latter before it was prepare. 

TTie whole structure of presbytery was dissolved by these canons. Each 
church was to have a font at the entrance and an altar in the chwcd ; and 
various other regulations were made which the people regarded as little better 
than Homan Catholicism. The lituigy which was compiled was formed on 
that of the church of England, but came nearer to the mass, of which a report 
soon spread that it was nothing more than a translation. From the pulpits 
the clergy declaimed against it ; it was reprobated in conversation and in 
pamphlets. Spotswood and the elder and the more experienced prelates 
recommended great caution in introilucing it; but on its transmission to 
London and approval by Laud, a ro}'al proclamation was issued enjoining 
it to be used in every parish church in the kingdom by a certain day. 

On the appointed day (July 23rd, 1637) the dean of Edinburgh prepared 
to officiate according to the liturgy in St. Giles’, the bishop of Argyll in the 
Grey Mars’ church ; the judges, prelates, and members of the privy council 
were present in the fonner, which was thronged with people. The service 
began, when a woman ^ filled with zeal sprang up and flung the stool she sat 
on at the dean’s head. Another stopped her ears (“ lugs ”) and cried, “ Villain ! 
dost thou say the mass at my lug?” A tumult arose, the women rushed to 
seize the dean, and he escaped with difficulty; the bishop of Edinburgh 
ascended the pulpit to appease the people; sticks and stones were flung at 
him, and but for the aid of the inapstrates he would have perished on the 
spot. In the other church tlie service was interrupted by tears, groans, and 
lamentations, but there was no violence. Throughout the rest of Scotland 
the efforts of the prelate.s were unavailing, and the liturgy was used only at St. 
Andrews and in three other cathedrals. 

The clergy had been directed to {mrehase two copies of the liturgy for 
each parish, and the prelates now proceeded to enforce obedience to this 
mandate. The consequence was an immense accession to the number of 
the supplications and an organisation of the opponents of the liturgy through- 
out the kingdom. 


THE TAnLE.S; THE COVENANT; THB EPISCOPAL WAB 

In the month of October vast numbers of people flocked to Edinburgh 
to learn the king’s reply to the supplications which had been transmitted 
to him. A proclamation ordered them to disperse; they in return drew 
up an accusation against the prelates on account of the canons and liturgy, 
which was rapidly suliscribed by the nobility, gentry, clerCT, and people w 
through Scotland. The following month they reassembled m increased 
force, and having obtained permission of the council to choose representatives 
to carry on the accusation, they appointed several of the nobility, two gentle- 
men for each county, and one or more of the clergy and burgees for each 
presbytery and borough. Thus were formed the celebrated “Tables,” or 
committees, which, being subdivided and regulated, gave order and consistency 

p The tnidition wa« that it was Jeanic Geddes' stool that brought on the re\’olution, but 
she has lost that glory. Later the stool was accredit<sd to a Mrs, Mein.] 
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to their union. Their demands now increased; they reimired the aorogation 
of the Hi{|h Commission, the canons and the liturgy. To this neither Laud 
nor the king could yield without the ruin of their favourite pladi, and a 
proclamation was issued censuring the supplicants, and forbidcung them to 
assemble under the penalties of treason. 

This a fatal measure to the crown ; for the Tables forthwith resolved 
on a renewal of the national covenant, the bond of religious union first adopted 
by lords of the congregation, and twice renewed in the reign of James. It 
took its name and character from the covenants of Israel with Jehovah re- 
corded in the Scriptures, and it also partook much of the nature of the bonds 
of mutual defence and maintenance which had long prevailed in Scotland. It 
was now drawn up by Henderson, the leader of the clergy, and by Johnstone 
of Wariston, a distin^ished advocate. It renounced popery and all its doc- 
trines, practices, and claims in tlie strongest terms; and then, declaring the 
liturgy and canons to be thus virtually renounced, concluded with on obliga- 
tion to resist them, to defend each other, and to support tlie king in preserving 


religion, liberty, and law. 

The supplicants were invited by the Tables to repah* to a solemn meeting 
at Edinburgh; a fast was appointed, and the preachers, as directed, recom- 
mended a renewal of the covenant. Accordingly, on the 1st of March, 1638, 
in the Grey Friars’ church, it was solemnly renewed with prayer and spiritual 
exhortations. The nobility, gentry, clergy, and thousands of all orders, sexes, 
and ages subscribed it; co[)iea were transmittal to all parts of the kingdom, 
and it was everywhere subscribed with sliouts of joy, of with tears of contri- 
tion for their past defections. Within two months all Scotland (Aberdeen 
excepted) w’as banded to the covenant. Men saw in it the hand of heaven ; 
the austerity of devotion increased; a religious gloom soon pervaded all the 
relations of social life, and the fanatic spirit assumed new vigour. 

An independent assembly and a free parliament were the demands of the 
covenanters. The court employed every art to elude them, being secretly 
resolved to have recourse to arms. With this view all their demands (after 
Charles had taken sufficient care to convince them of his insincerity) were 
suddenly conceded, and an assembly w'as held at Glasgow (November 21st) 
to regulate the church. The marquis of Hamilton, the king’s representative, 
was instructed to excite jealou-sies among the members, and if he found it 
restive, to dissolve it. Seeing he could not manage it, he therefore, under the 
pretext of its being irregularly chosen, and consequently not competent to 
the trial of prelates — one of the measures proposed — declared it dissolved, 
but the members refused to separate; their resolution was approved of by 
many of the privy council, and the acce.ssion to their side of the potent earl of 
A^ll gave them increased courage. The acts of the six preceding assem- 
blies were forthwith annulled, tlie canons, liturgy, and High Commis^on were 
condemned, and Episcopacy was alwlished. Eight of the bidiops were ex- 
communicated, four deposed, and two suspended. And thus was prostrateil 
at one blow the fabric which it had occupied two reigns to erect. 

It had been Hamilton’s advice to the king from the lx“ginning to have 
recourse to arms, and the necessary preparations had therefore Wn made. To 
procure money, loans were required from the nobility ; under the influence of 
Laud the church contributed largely, and the Catholics, at the call of the 
queen, and well aware that it was their interest to support the crown, from 
which alone they could expect favour, gave their money for the support of 
the Episcopal [or First Bishop’s] war, as it was denominated. Arms and 
artillery w^ere provided, the counties were direeted to send their trained-bands 
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or militia, and the peers to lead their retainers in arms to York ; a negotiation 
(which, however, was frustrated) was also entered into with the r^ency of the 
Netherlands for the use of six thousand veterans. 

The covenanters, on their side, prepared for a defensive war. By means of 
the numerous Scottish pedlars who hawked their wares through England, 
they opened a communication with the English Puritans. Richelieu, willing 
to repay Charles in kind, secretly supplied them with money, and arms and 
ammunition were purchased on the Continent. The covenant was sent to 
the Scots in the Swedish service for their subscription, and Alexander Leslie, 
an officer of great experience in the wars of Gennany, was invited over to take 

the command of the army which was to be raised. 
Volunteers crowded to the standards and were dis- 
ciplined by Leslie and his officers; the royal castles 
were all surprised, and the port of Leith was put 
into a state of tlcfence. When the Gordons rose 
under their chief, the earl of Huntly, to maintain 
the royal cause in the north, the earl of Montrose 
marched against them* apd compelled Huntly to 
come as a fostage to Edinburgh. 

The king advanced at the head of twenty-three 
thousand men to Berwick. Leslie took his position 
at Duuse Law ; while Munrn, the second in com- 
mand, was stationed at Kelso. The annies were 
about equal in number; the king was superior in 
cavalry, but the Scots, in addition to superior 
discipline and better officers, were animated by a 
sjiirit of fanatic devotion, while the English soldiers 
were utterly indifferent to the cause in which they 
were enga^d. The Scottish camp continually 
resounded with psalmody and prayer; morning 
and evening the men were summoned to their devo- 
tions by beat of dmm, and two sermons each day 
kept up their fervour. 

Ijord Holland, who commanded the English 
cavalry, advanced to Kelso, but at the si^t of the 
Scottish forces his men turned and fled, ^e kin g, 
who had expected that the Scottish nation would 
have submitted at once on his appearance at the 
head of an army, saw his hopes all baffled, and 
now easily discerned that all who attended him were adverse to a war. Pro- 
posals for an accommodation were therefore readily listened to ; Scottish com- 
inissioners came to the royal camp (.Tune 1 Ith), the king treated with them 
in person, and it w'as arranged that a parliament and a general assembly 
should meet in the month of August to regulate the affairs of church and 
state. The Scottish army was then disbanded, and the royal castles were 
restored [by the treaty of Berwick, June 18th, 1639]. 

The assembly and' the parliament met at the appointed time ; the former 
came to the same conclusions respecting Episcopacy and the other matters 
as that of Glasgow had done ; and Traquair, who presided over it, gave the 
royal assent to them. For this he had the king’s permission; who, however, 
wras resolved to revoke, w'hen he should have the power, these, in his mind, 

'UT, povenantere had been put to fliRht in a short attack. The so-called "Trot 
sftys Gardiner, m “was the first skirmish of Uie long Civil War.’’] 
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unlawful conoeseioDS. The parliament not proving manageable was prorogued 
for six months. 

CJharles now summoned Lord Wentwortb over from Ireland, where he had 
for some years held the office of lord-deputy. He consulted with him and 
also with Laud and Hamilton on the affairs of Scotland, and the result of their 
deliberations was a resolution to reduce the Scots by force of arms. Some 
other members of the council were then added to them, in order to deliberate 
on the mode of providing funds for the war; at their instances, Oiarles agreed 
to call a parliament.* Meantime writs were issued for the second levy of ship- 
money,® and the lords subscribed various sums, Wentworth giving the example 
by putting down his name for £20,000. It was arranged that the parliament 
should not be called till the following April, in order to give Wentworth an 
opportunity of holding a parliament previously in Ireland, to which country 
he returned with the title of lord-lieutenant; he was also elevated in the 
English peerage by being created earl of Strafford. 

The covenanters had sent the earls of Dunfermline and Loudon, and Sir 
William Douglas and Mr. Barclay as their convmissioners to London, to com- 
plain to the king of the prorogatum of the parliament and other injuries; they 
were also instructed to deal with the discontented English.® Traquair, how- 
ever, had got possession of the copy of a letter addressed to the king of France 
{au Roi) and signed by Leslie, Mar, Rothes, Montrose, Montgomeiy, Loudon, 
and the secretary Forrester, justifying their cau.se and asking for aid. The 
commissioners, therefore, were arrested, and Loudon was committed to the 
Tower. 


THE SHOUT PARLIAMENT (1640 A.D.) 

The earl of Strafford, having held his parliament in Ireland, where his will 
was law, and obtained an unconditional grant of money * and levied an army 
of eight thousand men, returned to England, and on the 13th of April, 1640, 
after an interval of twelve years, a parliament met at Westminster. Though 
the majority of the members had never sat before, the composition of the 
house of commons was the same as ever, the Puritan and patriotic party 
greatly preponderating in it. The king, on the opening of the session, having 
addressed them in a few brief tenns, the lord-keeper related all the proceedings 
of Scotland, and telling them that “ his majesty did not expect advice from 
them, much less that they should interpose in any office of mediation which 
would not be grateful to him," required them to grant a supply forthwith, after 
which they should have time enough given them to represent any grievance, 
and have a favourable answer. 

The commons, having then chosen Sergeant Glanville speaker, prepared 
to proceed to business, and “whilst men," says Clarendon, c “gazed upon each 

[‘ In homely but vivid phrase Lilly" sums up this conflicl.: "In this war I never beard 
of so much as one louse killed liv either army. ’’} 

’ According to Whitelocke.a it was Charles himself who proposed this measure. 

• " They h^ great resort to them,” says Whitelocke, “ and many secret councils held with 
them by the discontented English, chiefly by those who favoured presbytery and were no 
friends to bishoM, or had suffered in the late censures in the Star Chamber, exchequer, High 
Commission, and other judicatories. They also who inclined to a republic had much corre- 
spondence with them, and they courted all, fomented every discontent, and made large and 
rdigiouB promises of future happy times. The earls of Essex, Bedford, Holland, the lord 
Say, Hampden, Pym, and divers other lords and gentlemen of great iutereet and quality were 
deep in with them.” 

The Catholic members voted liberally in Uie hope that Charles w'ould in recompense 
allow freedom of religion in Ireland.] 

H. W. — VOL. XIX. 2 P 
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other, looking who should begin (much the greatrat part having never before 
sat in parliament), a man of good reputation but much oetter Imown 
afterwards, who had been as long in those assemblies as any man then living 
bi^e the ice. ” In a speech of two houis’ length he enumerated and displayed 
all the grievances which afflicted the state, under the heads of breach of 
privilege of parliament, injury to the established relidon, and invasion of 
the subjects’ rights of liberty and property. Having then shown that these 
were as hurtful to the crown as to the pkiple, he proposed that the lords should 
be invited to join in a petition to the kmg, and in searching out the causes 
and remedies of these evils. Other members followed in the same strain ; but 
when one of them termed ship-money an abomination, he was called to the 
bar and narrowly escaped being reprimanded. Clarendon mentions this 
“ that the temper and sobriety of that house may be taken notice of.” 

The court being impatient for the money, prevailed on the peers to urge 
the commons to begin with the supply. TTiis interference was voted to be 
a high breach of privilege. The king then sent to say that if they would gr^t 
him twelve subsidies, to be paid in three years, he would release all his title 
or pretence to ship-money in future. Tliis matter was debated for two days, 
when, on the proposal of Hyde that the question of supply simply should 
be first put, Sir Henry Vane, the treasurer, said that he had authority to state 
that the king would only accept of it in the manner and proportion proposed 
in his message. He was followed by the solicitor-general, and it being near 
five o’clock, the house adjourned. Next day (May 5th) the king dissolved the 
parliament.* 

Three members were then committed, and a declaration was published 
giving the reasons for the dissolution, charging the disaffected members 
"with attempting to direct the government, and to examine and censure its 
acts, as if kings were bound to give an account of their regal actions and of 
their manner of government to their subjects assembled in parliament. ” Thus 
abruptlj' terminated the Short Parliament, as it was named. Contrary to the 
usual custom, the convocation continued to sit till the end of the month; 
it passed canons ordering the clergy to teach the i)eople the divine right of 
kings, and the damnable sin of resistance to their authority, imposing on 
them the et ccctera oath,^ as it was named, and regulating the position of the 
communion table, and so forth, and finally granting the king a benevolence 
of four shillings in the pound for six years. 

The dissolution was a matter of exultation to Pym and his friends, for 
they knew that the king must .soon call another parliament. Oliver St. John 
said to Hyde “ that all was well, and that it would be worse before it could 
be better, and that this parliament could never have done what was necessary 
to be done.” Their communications with the Scottish agents now became 
more frequent, and their future tactics were arranged." 


THE SECOND BISHOPS’ WAK (1640 A.D.) 

When the king prorogued the Scotch parliament, almost at the same time 
with the English, the former paid no regard to it, but met of its own authority, 

[' Gardiner •» credite the diasolution to the fact that Charles foresaw an intention to pro- 
test a(i:ainst the Scottish war, and desired to forestall such a declaration.] 

* The oath was to maintain the church as it was. One of the clauses was, “Nor give 
ransent to alter the government of this church by archbishops, bish(^, deans, and arch- 
deacons, etc. ” [The more violent elements made an attempt to storm Laud’s palace. They 
wore repulsed, and one ringleader was hanged.] 
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in June, 1640, referring to former examples, and proved in polite language 
the necessity of an immediate discussion of the public ^airs. This led to 
a refutation of all the accusations lately made by the king, to the adoption 
of almost all the propitious of the preceding year, and a confirmation of 
the. ecclesiastical resolutions. Instead of die cler^, newly elected laymen 
were admitted into the parliament, arbitrary pcfamations declared not to 
have the force of law, the privy councillors made answerable and dependent 
on the parliament, taxes imposed for die defence of the country, and the royal 
authority confided, ad interim, to a committee of the estates. 

It was further decided that noboily should be declared a rebel or a criminal 
unless by a resolution of the parliament, or by the sentence of his legitimate 
judges. Thus the king came at the same time to an open rupture with Scotland 
and the most serious differences with England, bccaase he obstinately adhered 
to abstract principles, and never accurately comprehended the state of the 
ever-changing, agitated world. A just sovereign, as Charles so often calls 
himself, would have become reconciled to both nations ; a prudent one, at least 
gained the friendship of one of them; at present nobody was on his side 
except those flatterers who declared arbitrary will to be legal, and most 
erroneously ascribed to it invincible power. 

This disposition to arbitrary proceedings was manifested in contradiction 
to the king’s declaration after the dissolution of parliament, in the levying 
of soldiers, and taxing all classes by his own authority. He not only had 
recourse to the okl financial mejusures, which have already been enumerated 
and censured, but in proportioi. t«s the want of money became more urgent 
proceeded, with a bold disdain of all legal means, to more violent and unjust 
measures, as the following c.xtracts of the rejwrts of French ambassadors and 
English statesmen .sufficiently prove. 

M. de Montreuil " writes on the 24th (jf May, 1640 : “ Scarcely had the 
king dissolved the jjarliameiit Avhen he found himself embarrassed how to pay 
the army, and therefore sent on Friday for the mayor and aldermen of London, 
demanded of them a loan of two millions, anti gave them time till Tuesday to 
consult on the ways and means of raising it. But he sent for them again 
on Sunday, when the mayor answered him -ery ingenuously that he was 
endeavouring by all means to obtain the money, but submitted to his majesty 
whether it was advisable, in the pre.sent state of things, to employ force against 
the people. Hereupon the king summoned four of the four-and-twenty 
aldermen of London, and ordered them to give him the names of the richest 
persons. Instead of this, they answered that this was impossible, because 
in trade and couirnerec everything w'as fluctuating, and it could not be 
known which merchants were rich and which were poor. This answer dis- 
pleased the king so much that he caused them to be confined in four different 
prisons. ” 

On the 14th of .June and the 26th of July Montreuil writes: “There are 
daily disturbances in the counties, chiefly on account of the soldiers. The 
inhabitants of Kent, E.s.sex, and other places refuse to serve by sea; the 
militia of Oxford will not serve either by sea or land ; the soldiers in Somerset 
have ill-treated their colonel, Lansfort; the recruits raised in Dorsetshire 
have thought fit to kill and to hang up by the legs Lieutenant Moore, who 
treated them rather rigorously ; in Suffolk, some soldiers have put on their 
shirts over their clothes, and represented and ridiculed the archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the court of High Commission. Notwithstanding these symptoms, 
workmen are daily carried off from their shops and taken on board the fleet 
destined against Scotland; warlike stores are daily embarked; the soldiers 
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ftre sent to the frontiers, and the generals are making preparations for their 
departure. 

"Of the money belonging to private persons and Spanish merchants, which 
the king had put under seijuestration in the Tower, two-thirds have been 
^nt from ateolute necessity, and he has only about £40,000 remaining. 
Of all the injudicious counsels of Strafford this is blamed almost more tl^ any 
other, because, for the sake of a smaU temporary advantage, it excited the 
displeasure of the people and deprived the king of a larger revenue connected 
witn this traffic. But that mildness appears almost more absurd, which so much 
reduces the original profit, and yet suffers the CToimds for complaints and 
the fear of simihir acts of violence to subsist in all their force. It is proposed 


never take such depreciated coin at its full nominal value.” 

“On Sunday last,” writes Montreuil on the 13th of September, “the 
secretary of state, Cottington, surprised the members of the East India Com- 
pany, who were assembled to debate on the sale of their pepper, and had resolved 
to sell it to several private |jcrsons for 700,000 francs, payable in four instal- 
ments. Cottington said to them that he sequestrated all the pepper in the 
name of the king, who would take it on the above conditions. He added 
that the king was not obliged to them for it, but they, on the contrary, owed 
him thanks because he intended to employ the money produced by this pepper 
for the preservation of their property, their lives and their liberty, of all which 
the Scotch wanted to deprive them.” From other sources, it appears that 
the king immediately sold tlie pepi)er, purchased on credit, below the pur- 
chase price, levied ship-money as before, an<l dispensed Catholics, on payment 
of money, from the observ'ance of the la\ys. All this, however, i)roduced 
but little. 


Notwithstanding this extreme ptHiuniary distress, such numerous mutinies 
of the soldiers, such general dis.sati.sfaction at the approaching war, the king 
caused prayers to bo put up in all the churches for the success of his arms. 
August 20th the Scotch, to the amount of twenty thousand foot and two thou- 
sand five hundred horse, cnterc'd the English territory, observed at first strict 
discipline, and met with a friendly reception. But want soon comiDclled tliem 
to live at the ex^wnse of the country, whereby the Roman Catholics especially 
were excessively burdened, nay, plundewaL They printed declarations in order 
to prove that they defended God, religion, and liberty, and that the attack 
was commenced by the ill-advised king. Soon afterwards they required 
the confirmation of their previous resolutions, the revocation of the above 
accusations, and the calling of an English parliament to establish peace between 
the two kingdoms. 

More seemed to depend on the use of arms than on written declarations. 
Though the soldiers in the Scotch army were for the most part inexperienced, 
they hatl gwd officers, and bore, as a sign of their enthusiasm, the Scotch 
arms in their standards, with an inscription in letters of gold, “ For Christ’s 
crown and the covenant.” The carl of Northumberland, the king’s com- 
mander-in-chief, was generally ill, and Conway, the commander of the cavahy, 
through unskilfulness and cowardice, suffered himself to be defeated at New- 
burn.» 


A chance shot broke the truce. Leslie, the German campaigner, played 
upon the English foot with his artillery, and when their attention was thus 
engaged he sent a detachment across the ford. There was no possibility of 
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resistance, for horse and infantry poured furiously upon the unaccustomed 
lines of Lord Conway, and a whole troop of Edinbingh lawyers, who had 
formed themselves into the body-guard of brave old Le^ie, thundei^ among 
the amaaed freeholders of Kent and Warwickshire, and put them to igno- 
minious fli^t, os if they were serving them with a notice of forcible ejectment. 
The English fought unwillingly, or not at all. The rout was complete, but 
the slaughter very inconsiderable, and the covenanters, by taking possession 
of Newcastle, secured the neutrality of London, for they had it in their power 
to cut off its supply of coals. Durham yielded next, then Darlington, then 
Northallerton, and the English army at last drew up, uiuler the eyes of Charles 
and Strafford themselves, beneath the walls of York. 

Eve^ town the Scots entered received them kindly. They preserved ex- 
act discipline, and professed themselves faithful subjects of the; crown. They 
began their toasts after dinner with the king’s health, and then attended the 
sermons of their chaplains, who made their ears to tingle with Sisera, and 
Holofernes, and Saul. Nobody would come forward with life and fortune 
against such very moderate invadei-s.** 

The king’s army still amounted to sixteen thousand infantry and two 
thousand cavalry ; but they were nothing loss than disinclined to fight, and it 
was feared that from the impossibility of punctiially paying and supporting 
so CTcat a number for a long time most of them would desert. 

In this distress and confusion, says Lord Clarendon. c between a proud 
enemy rendered presumptuous by .success, ami an anny, if not wholly seduced, 
yet discouraged, in a seditious country inclinc<l to the rebels; amidst reluc- 
tant courtiers and officers, and with a treasury entirely empty, the convoca- 
iit)n of the lords was resolved on iis the nearest resource, by which in fact 
the summoning of a parliament was likewise decided. Accordingly Charles 
declared, on the 24th of Si!pleinlM*r, to the lords assembled at York, that he 
had resolved, bj' the advice of his (lueen, to summon a new parliament for 
th(* Sth of November, 1640; but that at the iwesent moment they had to 
decide what answer should 1)0 given to the propo.sals made by the Scots, and 
how the army should be supportcfl. 

After much disputing, an armistice wnth the Scotch was concluded at Ripon, 
on the 10th of October, on the condition lhal. ,£850 daily should be paid to 
them for two months at. least, for the .subsistence of their army. Thus the 
king, who was not able to pay one army of his own, undertook to provide for 
the subsi.stencc of a .second, of the enemy; or rather the fate of the two armies 
and the temis of the peace to Ijc concluded with the Scotch at London 
depended entirely on the PJngll.sh parliament, and no longer on the king.^ 


THE LONG P.MU.T.VMENT; THE IMPEACHMENT OF STHAFFORD 

The Long Parliament — the most memorable ))arliament that J'ingland ever 
saw — the parliament which for two centuries had been the theme of the most 
extravagant hatred and the most exaggerated praise — the parliament, what- 
ever were its merits or its faults, which had the one glory of having rendered 
it impossible that the monarchy of p]ngland could endure except m alliance 
with representative freedom — this parliament of thirteen years’ duration now 
claims our anxious regard. 

In an elaborate engraving of the lower house, in 1623, we sec the five 
hundred mernbers placed in five rows, tier above tier, in that old chapel of 
St. Stephen's, famous for generations. On the 3rd of November, 1640, there 
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were sitting on those benches men whose names will endure as long as hlng- 
land is a nation ; men whose memories are now venerated in lands then un- 
discovered or chiefly occupied by barbarous tribei^ where the principles of 
representative government are sustaining the Anglo-Saxon race in their career 
of liberty, whilst they fill new continente with their language and their arts. 

There were men there of many varieties of opinion as to the extent to 
which reforms of the church and of the state should be carried. But there 
were very few indeed who did not see that the time was come when a stand 
was to be made against the arbitrary power which, whether embodied in 
Strafford or l^aud, in Finch or Windebank, liad so long and so successfully 
carried on a warfare “ against our fundamental laws — against the excellent 
constitution of this kingdom, which hath made it appear to strangers rather 
an idea than a real commonwealth, and produced the honour and happiness 
of this, as the wonder of every other nation.” * 

Those who opposjed tlic despotic pretensions of Charles and of his father 
were not the innovators, as some would pretend. When Clarendon® tells us 
of the house of commons that “the major part of that body consisted of 
men who had no mind to l)reak the peace of the kingdom, or to make any 
considerable alteration in the goveniment of church or state,” he correctly 
represents the general temper of the Long Parliament in its first year. 

Charles did not understand th<! clianicter of this parliament. He conceded 
nnich, but in the very act of concession he showed his weakness rather than 
his sense of right: and there wjus reasonable fear enough, however exsiggerated 
by popular mistrust, that at the first favourable moment the parliament 
would be dissolved, and the old arbitrary power resumed with new' force. 
Treacherous schemes on one side, and extravagant ilemands on the other, 
rendered almost hopeless any other issue than civil war. Ihen, necessarily, 
men chose their sides. Thos(i “who had no mintl to break the peace of the 
kingdom” were com])elled to draw tlu'ir sw'ords, friend against friend and 
brother against brother; and those who had no original design “to make any 
considerable alteration in the government of church or state,” harl all to 
w'itness, and many to promote, Ihe downfall of the eeelesiiistieal system which 
,\ngustine had found(‘d, and the min of the monarchy which Alfred had 
built up. 

On the memorable 3rd of Noveml)er Ctiarles opened this parliament, lie 
met his people with no cheerful display of royal .splendour. “The king him- 
self did not ride with his accustomed equipage, nor in his usual majesty, to 
Westminster, but wont jirivatcly in his barge to the parliament stairs,” says 
Clarendon.® Charl(!s addre.s.scd the houses in a tone of conciliation: “One 
thing I desire of you, as one of the greatest means to make tliis a happy par- 
liament, that you on your jiarts, as I on mine, lay aside all suspicion, one of 
another.” 

It w'as scarcely in the pow'cr of the n'pre,sentati\’es of the pi'ople to have 
hastily accepted the renewal of a broken confidence, even if they had been so 
willing. The fatal dis.sohition of parliament six months before had spread a 
spirit of resistance to the court, which w'as not confined to idle complainings. 
Sir Thom.as Gardiner, the recorder of London, had been designed by the king 
to fill the office of speaker in the coming parliament. Contrary to all prece- 
dent he W'as rejected by the city, and no influence could procure his election 
in any other place. On the morning of (he meeting of parliament the king 
was told that liis choice was useless. Lcnthall was chosen speaker. 


* Falkland’s charge nRainst Finch. 
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In a few days there was abundant work for the commons. Troops of 
horsemen arrived in London craving redress of grievances upon their petitions. 
From the Fleet Prison came a petition from Alexander Leighton, who nad been 
ten years in confinement„and another from John Lilbume, the sti^y London 
apprentice who had been whipped and imprisoned for distributing Frynne’s 
books. Lilbume’s ptition was presented by Oliver Cromwell. From the 
several distant castles in which they were confined, the petitions of Prjnone 
and Burton and Bastwick reached the house. These prisoners were ordered 
to be brought to London. Leighton, mutilated, deaf, blind, crept out of the 
cell in whi^ he expected to die to receive some recompense for his sufferings. 
Lilbume had a money compensation voted to him. Prynne and one of his 
fellowHSufferers made a triumphal entry into London. 

It was voted that these sufferers should be restored to their callings, and 
that those who had unjustly sentenced them should pay high d^ages, as 
compensation, to each of them. Bastwick returned at the beginning of De- 
cember, with trumpets sounding and torches burning, and a thousand horse 
for his convoy. “ God is making here a new world,” says Baillie.P 

Some days before the assembling of parliament two remarkable men met 
in Westminster Hall, and began conferring together upon the state of affairs. 
Pym told Hyde, who later became the earl of Clarendon, “ that they must now 
be of another temper than they were the last parliament; that they must 
not only sweep the house clean lielow, but must .sweep down all the cobwebs 
which hung in the top and corners, that they might not breed du.st, and so 
make a foul house hereafter; that they had now an opportunity to make 
the country happy — by removing all grievances and pulling up the causes 
of them by the roots — if all men would do their duties.” This was not idle 
talk of Pyra. On the night of Monday, the 9th of November, the carl of Straf- 
ford came to London. On the morning of Wednesday, the 11th, Pym rose 
in his place in the house of commons, and saying that he had matter of the 
highest importance to propose, desired that strangers should be excluded 
and the doors of the house be locked. 

There was one man more signal than the rest in bringing these miseries 
upon the nation — “a man who,” said Pym, “in the memory of many present, 
had sate in that house an earnest vindicator of the laws, and a most zealous 
supporter and champion for the liberties of the people ; but long since turned 
apostate from those good affections, and according to the custom and nature 
of apostates, was become the greatest enemy to the liberties of his country 
and the greatest promoter of tyranny that any age had produced.” And then 
he named “the earl of Strafford.” 

After many hours of bitter investigation into the actions of Strafford, it 
was moved “that he might be forthwith impeached of high treason, which 
was no sooner mentioned than it found an imiversal approbation and consent 
from the whole house.” The doors of the house of commons were thrown 
open, and Pym, at the head of three hundred members, proceeded to the 
house of lords, and there, at the bar, in the name of the lower house and of 
all the commons of England, impeached Thomas, earl of Strafford, of high 
treason, and required his arrest. 

The scene which followed has been spiritedly told by Baillie,? the principal 
of the university of Glasgow, who in his visit to London had leisure to learn 
more than most men, and had abUity to relate well what he learned or saw; 
"The lords began to consult on that strange and unexpected motion. The 
word goes in haste to the lord lieutenant, where he was with the king ; with 
speed ne comes to the house; he calls rudely at the door. James Maxwell, 
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keeper of the black rod, opens. His lordship, with a proud glooming coun- 
tenance, makes towards his place at the board-head ; nut at once many bid 
him void the house, so he is forced in confusion to go to door till he was called. 
After consultation, being called in, he stan^, but is commanded to kneeh 
and on his knees to hear the sentence. Being on his knees he is delivered 
to the keeper of the black rod to be prisoner till he was cleared of these crimes 
the house of commons did charge him with. He offered to speak, but was 
commanded to be gone without a word. This done, he makes through a 
number of people towards his coach, all gazing, no man capping to him, 
before whom that morning the greatest of Enpand would have stood dis- 
covered, all crying, ‘What is the matter?’ He said, ‘A small matter, I 
warrant you I’ They replied, 'Yes, indeed, high treason is a small matter I’ 
When at last he had found his coach and was entering, James Maxwell told 
him, ‘Your lordship is my prisoner, and must go in my coach'; so he behoved 
to do.” 

There were others to be dealt with by the same summary process who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious to the nation. Strafford had been com- 
mitted to the Tower on the 25th of November. On the 16th of December the 
canons which had been passed in convocation after the dissolution of the last 
parliament were, to use Laud’s own words, " condemned in the house of com- 
mons as being against the king’s prerogative, the fundamental laws of the 
realm, the liberty and propriety of the subject, and containing other thinp 
tending to sedition, and of dangerous consequence.” On the 18th, Denzil 
Holies carried a message to the lords, impcaching the archbishop of high 
treason. Laud was handed over to the custody of the usher of the black rod. 

Ten weeks afterwards he was committed to the Tower. Articles of im- 
peachment were prepared against the lord-keeper Finch, and against Sir 
Francis Windebank, secretary of state. They both fled the countiy. 
“Within less than six weeks,” writes Clarendon,^ “for no more time was yet 
elapsed, these terrible reformers had caased the two greatest councillors of 
the kingdom, and whom they most feared, and so hated, to be removed from 
the king, and imprisoned, under an accusation of high treason ; and frighted 
away the lord-keeper of the great seal of England and one of the principal 
secretaries of state into foreign lands for fear of the like.” But the terrible 
reformers did not rest here. Five of the judges who liad declared ship-money 
lawful wore visited with a just retribution for their servilitj'. They were 
compelled to give securities to abide the judgment of parliament, whilst the 
most obnoxious of them. Sir Robert Berkeley, being impeached of high trea- 
son, was taken to prison from Ills judgment-seat in the King’s Bench, “which 
struck,” says Whitelocke, “a great terror in the rest of his brethren then 
sitting in Westminster Hall, and in all his profession.” 

whilst the leaders of the parliament were intent upon the re-establishment 
of civil rights and the punishment of those who had violated them, the great 
relirious party carried out the principles which had covered Scotland with 
ecclesiastical ruins, by an order that “commissions should be sent into all 
counties for the defacing, demolishing, and quite taking away of all images, 
altars, or tables turned altar-wise, crucifixes, superstitious pictures, monuments, 
and reliques of idolatry, out of all churches and chapels.” 

During the anxious period between the commitment of the great earl on 
the 11th of November and his trial on the 22nd of March, the commons had 
laboured assiduously in the work of legislation as well as in that of pwishing 
the instruments of evil government. Of these legislative labours, which they 
continued till the close of the session, we shall give a short general view before 
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we conclude our narrative of the first session of this memorable parliament. 
Meanwhile, let us relate, as briefly as the importance of the subject allows, 
the proceedings in the trial and attainder of " the one supremely able man the 
king had,” to use the words of Carlyle? — the man whose acquittal and res- 
toration to power would, in the opmion of most persons, have given the 
death-blow to the liberties of England. These proceeding have oeen con- 
demned by many who fully admit with Hallam’* “that to bring so great a 
delinquent to justice according to the known process of the law was among 
the primary duties of the new parliament.” But “ the known process of the 
law” having been set aside, it is held that justice was not rightly adminis- 
tered. The proceedings have been defended, even while it is fully admitted, 
as Macaulay* admits, that his “attainder was, in truth, a revolutionary 
measure”; and in the same spirit they are justified, “by that which alone 
justifies capital punishment, or any punishment, by that alone which justifies 
war, by the public danger.” 

In that Westminster Hall which had witnesscnl so many memorable scenes ; 
in that hall in which, rebuilt by Richarfl TI, the parliament sat which 
deposed hitii, and Bolingbroke placed himself in the marble chair; in that 
hall where More was condemned, and Henry VIII sentenced a heretic to the 
fire, and the protector Somerset was doomed to the scaffold ; in that hall was 
to be enactea a scene more strange than any which had gone before, the 
arraignment of the great mini.ster who was identified with the acts of the 
sovereign — a virtual trial of strength l)etw'ccn the crown and the people. 

Of this trial, May,< the parliamentary historian, says: “So great it was 
that we can hardly caU it the trial of the carl of Strafford only. The king’s 
affections towarfls his people and parliament, the future success of this par- 
liament and the hopes of three kingdoms dei)ondent upon it, were all tried 
when Strafford was arraigned. Three whole kingdom.s were his accusers, 
and eagerly sought in one death a rccomj)cnse of all their sufferings.” May 
speaks also of “ the pompous circumstanci^i and stately manner o? the trial 
itself.” The hall was fitted up in a manner fpiitc unusual in any previous 
state-trial. The king did not occupy the throne, but sat with the queen and 
his family in a box on the side of the throne. “I'lie trellis, thfit made them 
to be secret, the king broke down with his own hand, so they sat in the eye of 
all,” writes Baillie.?’ If in the few re.sting minutes of this trial the wants of 
the animal man were supplied after a homely fashion, never w.as the .supremacy 
of intellect more strikingly put forth to move pity or compel indignation.? 

In the proceedings which commenced on the 21st of March and continued 
till the middle of April, Strafford defended hira.self with so much presence of 
mind and ability that some of the poiiits of impeachment fell to the ground, 
and not a single one justified an accusation of high treason. On the other 
hand it was remarked that a law of Edward I enacterl that since every act 
of treason could not be .severalh’- enumerated, that should be punished as 
such which parliament declan'd to lie so. But. independently of the question 
whether so old and ob.solete a law was still valid, a later declaration of par- 
liament coulfl not without injustice lie applied to preceding facts. For this 
reason, greater 6tre.ss was laid on the assertion that it was undoubtedly trea- 
son to endeavour to subvert the fundamental laws of the kingdom; and they 
invented a kind of cumulative or constructive evidence, by wmch many single 
words or actions, in themselves of little or no importance, should, when united, 
amount to a full proof of treason. At the conclusion of the proceedings 
Strafford made a general speech in his own defence, from which we extract 
the following passages : 
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“It is hard when anybotly is called to account on the strength of a law 
which no person can ]3oint out. Where has this fire beCT so long buried 
during so many centuries, that no smoke should appear till it buret out at 
once to consume me and my children? Great wisdom it will be in your 
lordships, and just providence for yourselves, for your posterity, for the whole 
kingdom, to cast from you into the fire those bloody and mysterious volume 
of arbitrary and constructive treasons, and betake yourselves to the plain 
letter of the statute ; and not seek to be more learned than your ancestors in 
the art of condemning and killing. 

“I am the first, after a lapse of two hundred and forty years, to whom 
this alleged crime has been attributed. Let us not to our own destruction 
awake fliose sleeping lions by rattling up a company of old records which 
have lain for so many ages neglected anfl forgotten. To all my afflictions 
add not this, my lorfls, that I for niy own sins be the means of introducing a 
precedent so pernicious to the laws and lilierties of my native country. For 
though those gentlemen at the bar say they speak for the commonwealth, yet 
in fact it is I who defend it, and show the inconveniences and miseries w'hich 
must ensue from such proceedings. Impose not, my lords, so many dangers 
and difficulties upon ministers of state, that no wise man, who has any honour 
or fortune to lose, can serve the country with cheerfulness and safety. If 
you weigh everything by grains and scruples, no persons will in future engage 
III public business.” The earl concluded by saying, “I thank God I have 
been, by his blessing, .sufficiently instructed in the extreme vanity of all tem- 
porary enjoyments compared to the importance of our eternal duration ; and 
so, my lords, I submit with all tranquillity of mind to your judgment; and 
whether it shall be life or death — Te Deum lattdamm.” 

Whitelocke,^ who himself presidetl at the examination, says; “Certainly 
never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with more wisdom, con- 
stancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment and temper, and with a 
better grace in all his word.s and gestures, than did this great and excellent 
person; and he. moved the hearts of all his auditors, some few excepted, to 
remorse and jiity.”* 

To all who could be moved by natural .sympathy towards a man bearing 
up BO bravely in the presence of imminent danger and under (he prcs,sure of 
disease, the majestic periods of Pym’s reply would full dull and cold. Even 
now Strafford touches the heart, whilst iVin holds the understanding in his 
powerful grasp. There never was a grander scene in the ancient world of 
“famous oratore” — ^not when Demosthenes “fiilmined” against Philip, and 
Catiline trembled liefore Cicero — than when Pyui, in the presence of the king 
of England, proclaimed that treason against the people was treason against 
the throne, and intimated that the sovereign who abetted such treason was 
not himself safe fnmi “ a miserable end.” 

“It is God alone,” he went on, “who subsists by himself ; all other things 
subsist in a mutual dependence and relation. He was a wise man that said 
that the king subsisted by the field that is tilled ; it is the labom of the people 
that supports the crown. If you take away the protection of the king, the 
vigour and cheerfulness of allegiance will be taken away, though the obliga- 
tion remain. The law is the boundarv, the measure, betwixt the king’s pre- 
rogative and the people’s liberty. WKilet these move in their own orbs, tWy 
are a support and a security to one another — the prerogative a cover anil 
defence to the liberty of the people, and the people by their liberty enabled to 
be a foundation to the prerogative. But if these bounds be so removed that 
they enter into contestation and conflict, one of thc.se mischiefs must ensue: 
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if the prerogative of the king overwhelm the people it will be turned into 
tyranny ; if liberty undermine the pi-erogative, it will gi'ow into anarchy. 

“Arbitrary power is dangerous to the king’s person and dangerous to his 
crown. It is apt to cherish ambition, usurpation, and oppression in great 
men, and to beget sedition and discontent in the people; and both these nave 
been, and in reason must ever be, causes of great trouble and alteration to 
princes and states. If the histories of those eastern countries be perused, 
where princes order their affairs according to the mischievous principles of the 
earl of Strafford, loose* and absolved from all rules of government, they will 
be found to be frequent in combustioms, 
full of massacres, and of the tragic.al ends 
of princes. If any man shall Took into 
their own stories, in the times when th(> 
laws were most neglected, he shall find 
them full of commotions, of civil distem- 
jiers, whereby the kings that then reigned 
were always kept in want and distress; 
the people consumed by civil wars; and 
by such miserable counsels lus these some 
of our princes have been brought to such 
a miserable end as no hone.st heart can 
reniembcr without horror, and an earnest 
pra 3 'cr that it may never be so again.”!/ 

It is said that when Pyin uttered the 
following words, “If this law hath not 
been put in execution, as he allcgcth, 
these two hundred and forty years, it was 
not for want of a law, but t'hsit all that 
time had not brcal a man IkiUI enough to 
eominit such eriiues as these,” Strafford 
raised his head and looked at him fixetlly; 

I’ym became confused, his memory failed 
him. “To humble the man,” say.s Bail- 
lie,/’ “(lod let his niemoi'y fail him a little 
b( lore the end.” Ho looked at his papem, 
but they were of no avail. He then briefly 
said that the solicitor-general, tSt. .lohii, 
would on a future day argue .some law 
))oints before them with learning and 
abilities much better for that service.’' 

But Ix'eause, notwithstanding the 
aceumulation and union of single jmiuts, 
the accusation of Inch tre!i.son could not be p^(»^■e(l, the form and name weie 
changed, and a bill of attainder was projmserl in the lower house In order to 
avoid the appearance of partiality, the king had consented that to obtain 
proofs all the. privy councillors should themselves disclose the sc'creis of their 
joint deliberations. Nothing of conseriuencc rcsuRcfl from this; but very 
great stress was laid on the circumstance that the younger Vane, found an\ong 
his father’s papers a statement, according to which Strafford had advised war 
“against this kingdom.” 

Though the earl with four others denied this accusation; though several 
swore that this was not the case, and that every unprejudiced person could 
see by the contc.xt that not England, but Scotland, was meant, many took 
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advantage of this circimistancc to justify their own rigour and to inflame the 
people against the king. Lord Digbv who intended to defend him thou^t it 
necessary to say, “Strafford is now hated on account of his actions, and will 
in future excite terror by his punishment. He is a very dangerous minister 
to whom -God has given rare talents, and the devil a bad application of 
them.” * 

The commons meantime were procee.ding with their bill of attainder. It 
was read the third time on the 21st of April, only fifty-nine members voting 
against it in a house of two hundred and sixty-three. The most strenuous 
epposer of the bill was Lord Digby, son of the earl of Bristol, a member of 
the committee of impeachment. “I am still the same,” said he, “in my 
opinions and affections as unto the earl of Strafford. I confidently believe 
him to be the most dangerous minister, the most insupportable to free subjects 
that can be charactered. I believe him to be still that grand apostate to the 
commonwealth who must not expect to be pardoned in this world till he be 
despatched to the other. And yet let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, my hand 
must not be to that despatch.” For this speech Digby was immediately 
questioned in the house, and when he printed it the house ordered that it 
should be burned by the hangman, “ which,” says May,* “was the visible cause 
of his deserting the parliament, and proving so great an actor against it.” 

The bill was carried up to the lords the same dayj and as an inducement 
to them to pass it, there was added a proviso that it should not be held a 
precedent for future times. On the 24th of .\pril the tardy peers were called 
on to appoint a day for reading it, and on the 29th, Strafford being placed at 
the bar, St. John argued for two hours in proof of the legality of the attainder. 
Amongst other arguments he employed the following : “ He that would not 
have had others to have had a law, why should he have any law himself? 
It’s true we give laws to hares and dc<!rs, because they be Iwovsts of chase; it 
was never accounted either cruelty or foul play to knock foxes or wolves on 
the head, as they can be found, because thi*se be beasts of prey. The warrener 
8<!ts traps for |)olecats and other venuin, for preservation of the warren.” In 
other words, Strafford must be destroyed, with law or witliout law. 

Two days after (May 1st) the king summoned both houHO.s, and told them 
that in conscience he could not condemn Strafford of treason, or sissent to 
the bill of attaiiuler ; “ but for misdemeanours, he is so clear in them that he 
thinks the earl hereafter not (it to si^rve him or the commonwealth in any 
place of trust, no, not so much as a constable”; and ho conjunid the lords to 
find out some middle way. Charles by (his address, characteristic of his 
usual want of judgment, only h.xstcned the fate of Strafford, for the commons, 
seeing their advantage, exclaimed loudly against the breach of privilege com- 
mitted by the king’s interfering with a bill in progress. 

Next day being Sunday, the pulpits which were occupied by the Puritan 
clergy incu cated “ the necessity of justice upon some great delinquents now 
to be acted ; and on the following morning there came a rabble of about 
BIX thousand persons, armed with swords, daggers, and clubs, crying for 
justice on the carl of Strafford, and complaining that “thev were imdone 
for the want of execution on him, trading was so decayed thereby ” 'They 
insulted several of the lords, and Uiey posted up the names of the fifty-nine 
memlwrs of the commons who had voted against the attainder, calling them 
Rtraffordians, or betrayers of their country. ” When these members com- 
plained to (he house of being thus pro.<5cribed thev could get no redress it 
Iwmg, (hoy were told, the act of a multitude. If it be asked. Where did the 
mob get their list ? the reply will appear in the sequel. 
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THK ARMY I'LOT 

Wlule the mob were shouting outside, took occasion to reveal to 
the house sundry matters which had come to his knowledge respecting intrij^ss 
and designs against the parliament; and on his motion a protest&tion ^oi> 
rowed from the covenant) to defend the Protestant church, his majesty's 
person and power, the privileges of parliament, and the lawful rights and 
liberties of the people, was taken by all the members. It was transmitted next 
day to the lords, where it was taken in like manner, the Catholic peers of 
course declining it, and being thereby prevented from voting on Strafford’s 
attainder. Orders were then given for the protestation to be taken all through 
England. 

The important matter which Pym now' communicated to the house was 
w'hat is called the Army Plot. It is said that he had had a knowledge of it 
for some time, and had dropped hints of it in order to produce the effects 
he desired in the city. The matter is involved in great obscurity; the fol- 
lowing is what appears to us the most probable accomit : 

TTie parliament had been very regular in their payments of the money 
promised to their “ dear brethren,” as they termed the Scots. On one occasion 
the latter wrote up, pretending an instant need of £25,000, and the commons, 
having only £15,000 in hand, took to make up the sum £10,000 from a sum 
of £50,000 which was to have gone to the English army. 

Some of the field-officers of this last, namely, Lord Percy, brother of the earl 
of Northumberland, Wilmot, sou of fjord Wilmot, and colonels Ashburnliam, 
Pollard, and others, were members of the house of commons, and Wilmot rose 
and said, " that if such papers of the Scots could procure monej^s, he doubled 
not but the officers of the English woukl soon do the like. ” Petitionmg being 
now so much in vogue, these officers formed themselves into a /ancto, as it 
was called, and prepared a petition to the king and parliament, to be pre- 
.sented from the army, of wliich the prayer would be the preserving of the 
biidiops’ functions and votes, the noii-disbanding of the Irish army until 
that of the Scots w'as also disbanded, and the settlement of the royal revenue. 
This was commmiicatcd by Percy to the king. 

Meantime there was a plot on foot among Henry .Termyn, master of the 
horse to the queen, Sir John Suckling, George Goring, son of Lord Goring, 
and others, the object of which was deeper: it being to bring up the anny 
and overaw'e the parliament. It would appear that not merely the <meen, 
but even the king was acquainted with this design, for he commanded Percy 
and his friends to communicate w'ith Jemiyn and Goring. They had three 
meetings, and Goring, finding that the more violent courses which he urged were 
not relished, and seeing also that the command of the army, the object of 
his ambition, would not be bestowed on him, went and made a discovery to 
Lord Newport, and then to the parliamentaiy leaders. Percy, Jermyn, and 
Suckling, finding the affair discovered, fled to France ; the others stood their 
ground. Percy afterwards (June 14th) wrote a letter to his brother, giving 
an account (apparently a true one) of the whole affair, and then Wilmot, 
Ashbumhara, and Pollard were committed to custody. Lord Digby, having 
asserted that Goring was a perjured man, was expelled the house, and Goring 
was voted to have done nothing contrary to justice and honour. 

The king, in hLs extreme anxiety to save Strafford, may have lent an ear 
to the wild project of Goring; he also assented to another, of introducing one 
Captain Billiu^ley with two hundred men into the Tower for that purpo.se, 
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and gave his warrant for it. But Balfour, the lieutenant, a Scotsman, having 
discovered the object, refused to admit them. It is also said that Balfour 
was offered ft sidni of money to let the earl escape, and on his examination he 
Iwore that Strafford had offered him for that purpose £20,000, "besides a 
good marriage for his son." 

On thedith a bill was introduced into the commons which virtually dissolved 
the monarchy. As there was a difficulty in raising money for the pay of the 
armies, a Lancashire knight engaged to procure £650,000 if the king would 
pass a bill “not to prorogue, adjourn, or dissolve this parliament without 
consent of both hou.ses, to endure till the grievances were redressed, and to 
give the parliament credit to take up moneys.” The next day this bill was 
hurried through all its stages, and sent with that of the attainder up to the 
other hou.se. The lords w'ished to limit it to two years, but the commons 
would not consent, and on tire 8th it was passed. Tlie lords at the same time 
passed the bill of attainder, the judges liaving previously declared that on two 
of the articles the earl wa.s guilty of treason. This opinion would be of more 
weight were it not that the judges had .such reoent experience of the jiower 
of the commons. Various caases concurring to make several of the peers 
absent themselves, there were but forty-five present when the bill was passed, 
aird of these nineteen voted against it. 

Tlie two bills were sent to the king. In his distress of mind he called 
some of the prelates and privy councillors to his aid. Some urged the authority 
of the judges; Bishop Williams is said to have drawn a pernicious distinction 
between a king’s private and public conscience, by which in his public capacity 
he might do an act which he secretly believed to be a crime. BLshop .luxon 
alonf, we are told, honestly advised him to follow' his conscience. A letter 
also came from the earl liims(!lf, ingjing him to pass the bill. “Sir,” said 
he in it, “my consent shall more acquit you herein to God than all the world 
can do besides. To .a willing man there is no injury done.” A truly noble 
mind w'oultl have perished sooner than sacrifice such a voluntary victim; 
Charles, to his ultimate ruin and eternal disgrace, signed a commission to tlircc 
lords to piuis both the bills. 

It is probable that Strafford did not look for this result, for when secretary 
Carleton came from the king to infonu him of what he had clone, and his motives 
for it, he could not at first believe it. When satisfied of the truth he stood 
up, lifted his eyes to heaven, and laying his hand on his heart, said, “Put 
not vour trast in princes, nor in the sons of men, for in them therti is no salva- 
tion.” 


THE EXECUTION OE STKAFFOIID 

Denzil Holies, w'ho was Strafford’s brother-in-law, told Burnet that the 
king sent for hiiu and asked if he knew of any course to save his life. Holies 
hinted at a reprieve, which would give himself time to use his influence wHh 
his friends in the commons. The king would appear to have assented to this 
course, but, with his usual inconstancy, he adopted another. The day after 
his assent to the bill (the 11th) he sent a letter bje the young prince of Wales, 
witten by himself, to the lords, urging them to join him in prevailing with the 
commons to consent to his imprisonment for life; “but,” he subjoined, “if 
no less than his life can satisfy my people, I must say Fiat justitia.” In 
a postscript ho adds, “ If he must clie, it were charity to reprieve him till 
Saturday. ” This postscript is said to have sealed the earl’s doom. 
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The following momi^ (the 12th) was appointed for the execution. The 
scaffold was erected on Tower Hill; th&earl, when ready, left his chamber; 
Laud, as he had requested, was at his window to give him his blessing as he 
passed; the feeble old man raised his hands, but was unable to speak, and fell 
back into the arms of his attendants. The earl moved on; the lieutenant 
desired him to take coach at the gate, lest the mob should tear him to pieces ; 
he replied that it was equal to him whether he died by the axe or by their 
fury. Tlie multitudes extended far as the eye could reach; the earl took 
off his hat several times and saluted them ; not a word of insult was heard ; 
“his step and air,” says Rushworth,” who was present, “were those of a 
general marching at the head of an anuy to breathe victory, rather than those 
of a condemned man to undergo the sentence of ileath.” 

From the scaffold he addressed the i)eople, assuring them that he had 
always had the welfare of his country at heart ; it augured ill for their hap- 
piness, he told them, to write the commencement of a reformation in letters 
of blood ; he assured them h(; hiul never been against parliaments, regarding 
them as “ the best means under God to make the king and his people happy.” 
He turned to take leave of his friends, and seeing his brother weeping, he gently 
reproached him. “Think,” said he, “that you are now accompanying me 
the fourth time to my marriage-bed. Hint block shall be my pillow, and here 
I shall rest from all my labours.” He then bt'gan to undies, s, saying, “I 
do as cheerfully put off my doublet at this time as ever I did when I went 
to bed.” He knelt and prayed, Archbishop Usher and another clergyman 
kneeling with him. lie laid down his head to tiy the block; then telling the 
executioner that he would stretch forth his hands as a sign when he was to 
strike, he laid it finally down, and giving the signal, it w'as severed at a single 
blow : and thus in the forty-ninth year of his age perished Thomas earl of 
Strafford, “ who, for natural parts and abilities,” says \Vhitelockc,/‘ “and for 
improvement of knowledge, by experience in the greatest affairs, for wisdom, 
faithfulness, and gallantry of mind, hath left few behind him that may be 
ranked equal with him.” “ 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the question of the weakness or wicked- 
ness of ithe king in consenting to the sacrifice of Strafford. Charles held 
it, in the subsequent struggle of his life, as his one great fault — that which 
was justly punished by Heaven in his misfortunes. The firm yet modest 
demeanour of the great earl produced little mitigation of the dislike of the 
people. “ In the evening of the clay wherein he was executed the greatest dem- 
onstrations of joy that possibly could be expressed ran through the whole 
town and countries hereabout; and many that came up to towm on purpose 
to see the execution rode in trium])li back, and with all expressions of joy, 
through evciy town they wept, crying, ‘His head is off! hi.s head is off!’ ” 
Waiwick,!® the zealous adherent of the court, tells tliis “to .show how mad 
the whole people were, especially in and about this then bloody and brutish 
city, London.”!/ 

By one party Strafford has been represented as the noblest, most innocent 
martyr for the purest cause in the world; by the second, as the worst of crimi- 
nals, whose death was entirely merited and absolutely necessary for the estab- 
lishment of liberty. An impartial examination confirms neither of these 
views, but leads to a judgment between the two. Strafford hacl committed 
no crime which deserved death according to the laws, and he had justly 
said, “I see nothing capital in their charge”; and the proceedings against him 
were carried on with acrimony, and with a violation of many forms. On the 
other hand, he had behaved, especially in Ireland, in individual cases in the 
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most arbitrary manner, in order to maintain certam ^enerd principles, and his 
plan, to free the king from ail restraint, by an unlimited right of taxation and 
a stwding army, was indeed not treason, according to the letter of the law, 
but more dangerous and more wicked than much that was desi^ated by that 
name. For this reason, the popular leaders said that the question here was not 
the application of the letter of the law to cases which were foreseen, but a new 
action, nay, a whole series of actions and intentions, for which a new law 
and a new punishment must be laid down and applied, for the safety of the 
country. If the existing law was insuilicicut to avert the most dreadful danger, 
it ought not to be meanly submitted to, but means to piuiish such great crim- 
inals must be sought and found in the omnipotence of legislation. 

As Vaughan J says; “If wo blame the sentence which was passed upon 
Strafford, it is not so much on his account as for the sake of the laws which he 
trampled under foot, and of liberty which he betrayed.” 

Strafford was the ablest, and in one sense the most faithful, of Charles’ 
councillors, but he undertook a task to which he was not equal, and which he 
could not have executed without violating all the existing laws. He failed 
in attaining what Richelieu at that time purposed, and executed with far 
greater energy, and under very different circumstances; yet a more elevated 

f ioint of view, and more genuine fidelity to the king, would have happily 
ed in England to a far greater object. 

But precisely because the victory over the king’s system was so decisive, 
and he had already granted everything advantageous to real liberty, it appears 
doubly wrong that the parliament was not satisfied with the fall of Strafford, 
without violating the existing law, and giving a retrospective power to the 
newly adopted principle ; that, without a sufficient motive, it stained the road 
to peaceful improvement with blood, and after the king had sacrificed to it hi.s 
erroneous principles, wantonly inflicted the deepest wound upon his heart. 
A milder course would have proveil a better guarantee for liberty. By Straf- 
ford’s death, on the contrary, the breach became incurable, all nobler feelings 
became subordinate to cold calculation, and in order to attain the object 
neai'est at hand, that which was far greater was, in truth, sacrificed. From 
the moment that the affecting entreaty of Charles for the life of his servant 
and friend was refused, the very trace of cverytliing pleasing and humane in 
the relation Ix’twccn king and parliament was lost, without an indemnity 
being found for it on any other side — nay, without the possibility of ever 
finding it. 

While the rejoicing were taking place in London on the execution of the 
carl, the windows of those who would not illuminate were broken. Richelieu, 
on the other hand, said: “The English are mad in cutting off the best head 
of their country.” Digby’.s speech in favour of Strafford, which was printed, 
was burned by order of the house of commons, and Taylor expelmd, im- 
prisoned, and declared incapable of ever sitting in parliament, becau.se he had 
called the execution of the earl a judicial murder.*' 


MACAULAY ON STKAFTORd’s EXECUTION 

Defeat, universal agitation, financial embarrassments, disorganisation in 
every part of the government, had compelled Charles again to convene the 
houses before the close of the same year. Their meeting was one of the great 
eras in the history of the civilised world. Whatever of political freedom exists 
either in Europe or in America has sprung directly or indirectly from those 
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institutions which they secured and reformed. We never turn to the annals 
of those times without feeling increased admiration of the patriotism, the 
energy, the decision, the consummate wisdom, which marked the measures 
of that great parliament, from the day on which it met to the commencement 
of civil hostilities. 

The impeachment of Strafford was tlio first, and perhaps the greatest blow. 
The whole conduct of that celebrated man proved that he had formed a 
deliberate scheme to subvert the fundamental laws of England. Those parts 
of his correspondence which have lx;on brought to light since his death place 
the matter beyond a doubt. 

It is not strange that a man .so careless of the common civil rights, which 
even despots have generally respected, should treat with scorn the limitations 
which the constitution imposes on the royal prerogative. We might quote 
pages, but we will content ourselves witli a single specimen : “ The debts of 
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the crown being taken off, you may govern as you jdt'ase ; and most resolute I 
am that may Iw done without borrowing any help forth of the king’s lodgings.” 

Such was the theory of that thorough reform in the state which Strafford 
meditated. His whole practihe, from the day on which he sold himself to the 
court, was in strict conformity to his theory. For his accomplices various 
excuses may be urged — ignorance, imliecility, religious bigotry. But Went- 
worth had no such plea. His intellect was enpacious. His early prepossessions 
were on the side of popular rights. He knew the whole beauty and value of 
the system which he attempted to deface. He was the first of the rats, the 
firat of those statesmen whose patriotism has been only the coquetry of polit- 
ical prostitution, and who.se profligacy has taught governments to adopt the 
old maxim of the slave-market, that it is cheaper to buy than to breed, to 
import defenders from an opposition than to rear them in a ministry. He was 
the first Englishman to whom a peerage was a sacrament of infam}', a baptism 
into the communion of corruption. As he was the earliest of the hateful list, 
so was he also by far the greatest; eloquent, sagacious, adventurous, intrepid, 
a. w.— VOL. XIX. 2 q 
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i^dy of inventioD, immutable of puipose, in every talent which exalts or 
destroys nations pre-eminent, the lost archangel, the Satan of the aj^tasy. 
The title for which, at the time of his desertion, he exchanged a name honour- 
ably d^tinguished in the cause of the people, reminds us of the appellation 
which, from the moment of the first treason, fixed itself on the fallen Son of 
the Morning, 

"Satan — so call him now. His former name 
Is Ikcard no more in heaven.” 

The defection of Strafford from the' popular party contributed mainly to 
draw on him the hatred of his contemporaries. It has since made him an 
object of peculiar interest to those whose lives have been sMnt, like his, in 
proving that there is no malice like the malice of a renegade. Nothing can 
be more natural or becoming than that one turncoat should eulogise another. 

Many enemies of public liberty have been distinguished by their private 
virtues. But Strafford was the same throughout. As was the statoman, 
such was the kinsman, and such the lover. His conduct towards Lord Mount- 
morris is recorded by Clarendon.*: For a word which can scarcely be called 
rash, which could not have been made the subject of an ordinary civil action, 
the lord lieutenant dragged a man of high rank, married to a relative of his 
wife, that “saint” about whom he whimpered to the peers, before a tribu- 
nal of slaves. Sentence of death was passed. Everything but death was 
inflicted. Yet the treatment which Lord Ely experienced was still more scan- 
dalous. That nobleman was thrown into prison in order to compel him to 
settle his estate in a manner agreeable to his daughter-in-law, whom, as there is 
every reason to believe, Strafford had debauched. These stories do not rest 
on vague report. The historians most partial to the minister admit their 
truth, and censure them in terms which, though too lenient for the occasion, 
are still severe. These facts are alone sufficient to justify the appellation 
with which Pym branded him, “ the wicked Earl.” 

In spite of aU Strafford’s vices, in spile of all his dangerous projects, he 
was certainly entitled to the benefit of the law; but of the law in all its rigour, 
of the law according to the utmost strictness of the letter, wliich killeth. He 
was not to be torn in pieces by a mob, or stabbed in the back by an assassin. 
He was not to have punishment meted out to him from his own iniquitous 
measure. But if justice, in the whole range of its wide annoury, contained 
one weapon which could pierce him, that weapon his pursuers were bound, 
before God and man, to employ. 

“If he may 

Find mercy in the law, ’tie hie; if none, 

Lot him not seek’t of ue. ” 

t 

Such was the language which the commons might justly use. 

Did, then, the articles against Strafford strictly amount to high treason ? 
Many people, who know neither what the articles were nor what high treason 
is, will ^wer in the negative, simply because the accused person, speaking 
for his life, took that ground of defence. The journals of the lords show that 
the judges were consulted. They answered, with one accord, that the articles 
on which the earl was convicted amounted to high treason. This judicial 
opinion, even if we suppose it to have been erroneous, goes far to justify the 

K rliament. The judgment pronounced in the exchequer chamber has always 
en urged by the apologists of Charles in defence of his conduct respecting 
ship-money. Yet on that occasion there was but a bare majority in favour 
of the party at whose pleasure all the magistrates composing the tribunal 
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were removable. Tlie decision in the ca.se of Strafford was unanimous ; as far 
as we can judge, it was unbiassed ; and though there may be room for hesita- 
tion, we think on the whole that it wus reasonable. “It may be remarked,” 
says Hallam,r “tliat the fifteenth article of the imp(‘aehmcnt, charging Straf- 
ford with raising money by liLs own authority, and <iiiartering troops on the 
people of Ireland, in order to compel their obedience to his unlawful requisi- 
tions, upon which, and upon one other article, not upon the whole matter, 
the peers voted him guilty, does at least approach very nearly, if we may not 
say more, to a substantive treason within the statute of Edward III, as a levy- 
ing of war against the king.” This most sound and just exposition has pro- 
voked a very ridiculous reply. “It should seem to be an Irish construction 
this,” says an aasailaiit of Ilallam, “which makes the raising money for the 
king’s service, with his knowledge and by his approbation, to come under 
the liead of levying war on the king, and tlureforc to be high treason.” Now, 
people who undertake to write on points of constitutional law shouhl know, 
what every attorney’s ch^rk and every forward schoolboy on an upper form 
knows, that, by a fundamental maxim of our polity, the king can do no wrong ; 
that evci’y court is bomid to suppose his conduct and his sentiments to be, on 
every occasion, su(!h as they ought to be ; and that no evidence ciin be received 
for the purpose of setting aside this loyal and salutary presumption. The 
lords, therefore, were bound to take it for granted that the king considered 
arms whicli were unlawfully dircctetl aguiiii^t hLs j)et)plc a.s directed against 
his own throiK'. 

If wo had thought that StrafiV'rd might safely suffered to live in France, 
we should have thought it better that he should continue to live in Englaiul 
Ilian that he should be exiled by a sriecia! act. As to degradation, it was not 
the earl, but the general and the statesman, whom the pi'Ople hail to fear. 
Essex said on that occasion, with more (ruth than elegance, “Stone dead 
hath no fellow.” And often during the civil wars the parliament had imson 
to rejoice that an irreversible law and an impasisable barrier protected them 
from the valour and capacity of ^^’ellt worth. 

It is remarkable that neither Hyde nor Falkland voted against the bill 
of attaiiuler. There is, indeed, reason to hi'l'eve that Falkland spoke in 
favour of it. In one resiiect, a.s liallam lias ob.served, the proceeding was 
honourably distinguished from otliei-s of the same kind. An act was jiassed 
to relieve the cliildren of Strafford from the forfeiture and corruption of blooil 
which wore the legal consei]uences of the .sentence. The crown had never 
shown e(|ual generosity in a case of treason. The liixual conduct of the 
commons has been fully and most ajipropriately repaid. The house of Went- 
worth has since that time been as much ilistinguisliod by public spirit as by 
[lower and .splendour, and may at the present moment boast of members with 
whom Saye and Hampden W'ould have Ikhhi jiroud to act. 

It is .somewhat curious that the admirers of Strafford should also be, 
without a single exception, the admirers of Charles; for whatever we may 
think of the conduct of the parliament (owartis the unhappy favourite, there 
can be no doubt that the treatment which he received from his master was 
di.sgraceful. Faithless alike to his [leoplc and to his tools, the king did not 
scruple to play the part of the cowardly approver who hangs his accomplice. 
It ia good that there should he .such men as Charles in every league of villainy. 
It is Tor such men that the offer of pardon and reward which appears after a 
murder is intended. They are indemnified, remunerated, and despised. The 
very magistrate who avails himself of their assistance looks on them as more 
contempt ible than the criminal whom they betray. Was Strafford innocent? 
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Was he a meritorious servant of the crown ? If so, what shall we think of the 
prince who, having solemnly promised him that not a hair of his head should be 
hurt, and possessing an unquestioned comstitutional right to save him, gave 
him up to the vengeance of his enemies? 

There were some points which we know that Charles would not concede, 
and for which he was willing to risk the chances of civil war. Ought not a 
king, who will make a stand for anything, to make a stand for the innocent 
blood? Was Strafford guilty? Even on this supposition, it is difficult not to 
feel disdain for the partner of his guilt, the tempter turned punisher. If, 
indeed, from that time forth, the conduct of Charles had been blameless, it 
might have lK*cn said that his eyes were at last opened to the errors of his 
former conduct, and that, in sacrificing to the wishes of his parliament a 
minister whose crime had been a devotion too zealous to the interests of his 
prerogative, he gave a painful and deeply humiliating jiroof of the sincerity 
of his repentance. 

It required ever after the most rigid justice and sincerity in the dealings 
of Charles with his people to vindicate his conduct towards his friend. His 
subsequent dealings with his people, however, clearly showed that it was 
not from any respect for the mnstitution. or from any sense of the deep 
criminality of the plans in which Strafford and himself had been engaged, 
that he gave up his minister to the axe. It became evident that he had 
abandoned a servant who, deeply guilty as to all others, was guiltless to him 
alone, solely in order to gain time for maturing other schemes of tyranny, 
and purchasing the aid of other Wentworths. Ho, who would not avail 
himself of the power which the laws gave him to save an adherent to whom 
his honour was pledged, soon showed that he did not scruple to break every 
law and forfeit every pledge in order to work the ruin of his opponents. 

“ Put not your trust in princes,” was the expression of the fallen minister, 
when he heard that Charles had consented to his death. The whole history 
of the times is a sermon on that hitter text. The defence of the Long Parlia- 
ineiit is comprisetl in the dying words of its victim.* 
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If ever lesson had been plain to read, it was that whicli had been 
given to Charles by his failure to save the life of Strafford. Yet 
seurcelv was Strafford dead when he prepared himself to tn-ad onec 
more the weary round of intrigue whicii had already cost him so dear. 
Anything seemed to him to be better than an attempt to come to an 
understanding with parliament. — S. It. G.'kHDiNEU.b 


On the Sth of May, wlicii the lower hoa^c was deliberating how the urgent 
]H>cuniary embarrassments were to Ije remedied, a nobleman fnmi Lancaster 
had, as we have seen, offered to prociu'e the king .£650,000, till the actual receipt 
of the ta.xes, provided he would promise not to dissolve the parliament till 
all abuses were done away witli, and not without its own consent. This 
notion was immediately taken up with the greatest zeal by the parliamentary 
leaders, the bill drawn up, read twice on the same day, contrary to the laws, 
and for the third time on the day following, pushed with equal rapidity through 
the upper house, and laid before the kuig. Since large sums are required, 
says the preamble, and camiot be obtained without credit, and credit suffers 
througli want of confidence, and none can be found to lend for fear of the dis- 
solution of the parliament, the king will not interrupt, prorogue, or dissolve 
the two houses, or one of them, without their consent. The privy councillors 
advised the king to assent to this bill, lx!eau.so otherwise no money was lo 
be obtained, either by grants or loans, and this concession would satisfy the 
parliament, and produce confidence and moderation. On the 11th of May, 
the day when Charles signed the sentence for the execution of Strafford, he 
also gave his assent to that bill which led to his destruction. In the uneasi- 
ness and sorrow caused hy the loss of th<! carl, the king and his councillors 
had not paid due attention to it, and by no mean.'s appreciated its importance. 
Straff onl’s death and this law, which produced the Long Parliament, form the 
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culminating point, from which the natural and necessary amelioration of 
defects changes into a disastrous and violent revolution, c 

The consent of the king to the bill for the attainder of Strafford, and to 
the m easure whic^ was afterwards called “ The Act for the Perpetual Par- 
liament,” can scarcely be attributed to any other feeling than a sense of 
his immediate weakness. Hallam imputes Charles’ ready acquiescence in 
this parliamentary bill to his own shame and the queen’s consternation^ at 
the discoveiy of the Army Plot. Lord Clarendon »' says, “After the passing 
these two bills, the temper and spirit of the people, both within and without 
the walls of the two houses, grew marvellous calm and composed.” The 
parliament now went boldly and steadily forward in the work of refonn. A 
subsidy and a poll-tax were granted ; but another subsidy of tonnage and 
poundage was granted for a very limited time, from May 25th to July 15th, 
so that the commons might exercise the right of renewal, according to circum- 
stances. This subsidy was renewerl, by subsequent acts, until July 2nd, 1642. 
It is difficult to blame them for this excessive jealousy of the designs of the 
crown. Tlie bill for triennial p.arliatnente was absolutely necessary, to take 
out of the hands of the king the power to govern again without a parliament. 

The queen, under the influence of terror, as some have believed, but more 
probably with the hojK! of procuring the interference of foreign powers tf) 
restore the absolute authority of Charles, was preparing to leave the country. 
The prince.ss royal was betrothed to the eldest son of the prince of Orange. 
.\ secret article of the treaty stipulated that the prince should assist the king, 
if the disputes with his parliament came to an open rupture. The queen, a 
few months later, alleging her ill-health, wished to seek a remedy in the Sjni 
waters. Upon the remonstrance of both houses of parliament she consented 
to remain in England. Amidst the contradictory and obscure traces of 
court secrets, one thing is manifest : that there was not the slightest approach 
to a real union between the king ami the parliament for the public good. 
The royal concesisions were made with a sort of recklessness which argues that 
there was a hope and belief that they might Ixicome nugatory under some 
turn of fortune. The suspicions of the commoiLS were never wholly set at rest. 

In the great legislative meiisures of this session the houses were invariably 
anxious to rest their reforms upon the ancient foundations of law and liberty. 
Thus in the statute granting tonnage and [loundage, if is declared and enacted 
“That it is and hath been the ancient right of the subjects of this realm, that 
no subsidy, custom, impost, or other charge whatsoever ought or may be 
laid or imposed upon any mcrchamli.se, exported or imported by subjects, 
denizens, or aliens, without common consent in parliament.” In “An act 
for the declaring unlawful and void the late proceedings touching ship-money,” 
it is declared that the writs and judgments thereajion “ were and are contrary 
to and against the laws and statutes of the realm, the right of property, the 
liberty of the subject, former resolutions in parliament, and the Petition of 
Right made in the third year of the reign of his majesty that now is.” Again 
and again the principle of arbitrary taxation was made to hear its death-knell. 

In the act for dissolving the court of Star Chamber and taking away 
the whole of its powers, all the ancient statutes, including the Great Charter, 
which declare that no freeman shall be imprisoned or condemned but by 
judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land, are recited ; and it is affirmed 
that the authority of the Star Chamber, under the Statute of Henry VII, 
luis been abused, and the decrees of the court have Ijeen found “to be an 
intolerable burthen to the subjects, and the means to ititro(luce an arbitrary 
power and government.” This statute not only abolishes the court of Star 
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Chamber, but the jurisdiction of the courts of the Marches of Wales, of the 
Northern Parts, of the Duchy of Lancaster, and of the County Palatine of 
Chester. Under these arbitrary courts one-third of tire people bad been 
deprived of the protection of common law, and were at the mercy of such 
local despots as Strafford. 

In the act for abolishing the court of High Commission, it is maintained 
that, under the statute of the first of Elizabeth “ concerning commissioners for 
causes ecclesiastical,” the commissioners “have to the great and insufferable 
wrong and oppression of the king’s subjects used to fine and imprison them, 
and to exercise other authority not belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction.” 
The act of abolition goes farther, and takes from the ecclesiastical courts 
the power to infiict temporal penalties for spiritual offences. The “ act for the 
certainty of forests, and of the meres, meets, limits, and bounds of the forests,” 
goes back to the days of Edward 1 as to ancient boimdaries, and, reprehending 
their real or pretended extension, confines forests within such limits as were 
recognised in the twentieth year of James I. In “An act for preventing 
vexatious proceedings touching the order of knighthood,” reference is made 
to an ancient usage that men seized of lands to the yearly value of forty 
poimds might be compelled to take upon themselves the order of knighthooa, 
or else to make fine; but it declares that many have been put to grievous 
fines and vexations for declining to receive the same dignity, being wholly 
unfit for it in estate or quality. 

In all these enactments for the removal of great oppressions, constant 
reference is had to the origin of the abuse.?. There is no unreasoning pretext 
for their abolition, as if the subject were to be benefited by arbitrarily cur- 
tailing the prerogative of the crown. Clarendon ® fully admits all the abuses 
which these enactments swept away; and yet, in the spirit of that ignoble 
belief which he h.as done so much to perpetuate, that justice to the subject 
can only be derived from the favour of the sovereign, he says, of these acts 
of parliament, that they “ will be acknowledged by an uncorrupted posterity 
to be everlasting monuments of the king’s princely and fatherly affection to 
his people.” Much more rationally do w’e now feel with Hallam'* that “in 
by far the greater part of the enactments of 1641 the monarchy lost nothing 
that it had anciently possessed ; and the balance of our constitution might 
seem rather to have' been restored to its former equipoise than to have under- 
gone any fresh change.” 

It is to the Long Parli.ament, in this triumphant session, that England owes 
a new era of civil liberty. If they had rested here in their great worK, they 
would have placed the political rights of Englishmen upon the broad founda- 
tion upon which the national greatnc.s8 and security has been since built up./ 


THE ATTACK OX THE BISHOPS 

After the dissolution of the last parliament, the clergy, as we have seen, 
continued their deliberations in the convocation, passed resolutions relative 
to the doctrine and discipline of the church, granted money to the king,^ 
drew up a new oath for the unconditional immutability of the existing con- 
stitution of the chm-ch, and expressed themselves respecting the rights of the 
king almost entirely on the system of unlimited power and divine right. 
Hereupon the loudest complaints were made in parliament, and on the 
16th of December, 1640, it was unanimously resolved that the English clergy 
’ It was not till 1 661 that the taxation of the rlerjty by the clergy ceaecd. 
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luis QO ri^ht, in any assembly, synod, or convocation, to pass resolutions on 
the doctrine, constitution, rit^, and discipline of the church, without the 
consent of parliament; the points adopted in 1640, and sanctioned by the 
king, are therefore not obligatory, are contrary to the rights of the king and 
the parliament, to the laws of the kingdom, the freedom and property of the 
subjects, tend to excite dissension and rebellion, and produce the most dan- 
mous consequences. Nay, not contented with thus annihilating a separate 
legislative authority for the church, the prelates who had attended the con- 
vocation were fined in inunense smns (from £500 to £20,000) and many 
matters relative to the church afterwards liecided by the commons, without 
any participation of the clergy. Tlius, without consulting the king and the 
lords, they drew up many directions resjiecting the placing of the altai^ the 
removal of all crosses and pictures, the abolition of Imeeling, etc. Those 
who did not obey were condemned and punished as favourers of idolatry, 
and no regard paid to the consideration that, by the indiscriminate appli- 
cation of those directions, many works of art and fine monuments would be 
destroyed. 

At the opening of the parliament there were in it many faithful adherents 
of the established church, but Presbyterian principles gradually gained ground, 
and numerous petitions against the bishops and the constitution of the church 
in general were presented ; among othera, one on the 11th of December, 1640, 
from London. All that history, experience, learning and passion offered 
either for or against was brought forward in parliament, or discussed in 
printed pamphlets. As early as the 28th of Novemlrer, 1640, Sir Edward 
Dering had required that a committee should be appointed to examine into 
the tyranny of the bishops; which, in connection with the London petition, 
produced more accusations and increased the zeal against the bishops. A 
bill was brought in and passed, on May 3rd^ 1641, that no bishop should in 
future fill any other spiritual, tcrnjxiral, or judicial office. Very remarkable 
debates took place in the upper house upon this bill. The lords resolved 
that the archbishops and bishops should retain their scats and votes in the 
upper house, but should not Ix) memlxirs of the privy coimcil, or the Star 
Chamber, or justices of the peace. 

At the moment that the lords were preparing to submit, and to prove to 
the lower house the reasons for their clianges and modifications, the latter, 
impatient at the delay and opposition, proceeded in its increasing zeal much 
farther than many of the advocates of the bill had themselves at first desired. 
Supported by Haslcrig, Vane, Cromwell and others, St. John drew up a bill 
for the total abolition of all bishop.s, deans, and other officers connected with 
the Episcopal constitution. It was pa.sscd on the 27th of May, by a majority 
of 139 to 108, and, from its contra.st to the first moderate bill, received the 
name of “the Root and Branch bill.” The lords, seeing their conciliatory 
proposals rejected, hereupon threw out the first bill entirely, on the 7th of 
June, and on the 12th of the same month Sir Henry Vane defended the 
second in the lower house. 

The Presbyterians, consistently with their view, went farther, and on the 
15th of June made a motion for the abolition of all canons and chapters, 
and endeavoured to support it by many arguments, which we have no room 
to detail. Benjamin Rudyard said : “ One thing disturbs me beyond measure 
m our important debates, and staggers my reason, namely, that, in contra- 
diction to the wisdom of all ages, the principle is set up — ^No reformation 
without destruction.” 

The question respecting the liest cou.stitution of the church was not only 
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discuaa^ in paiUament, but caused a general excitement in the minds of the 
people. Shoemakers and tailors cont^ded with the most vehement zeai for 
andT against the bishops, and prayers and fasts were held by many of the 
gjodly, especially by the women, that Got! would no longer delay the destruc- 
tion of the ungodly Episcopal church. Lord Brook affumed, in a pamphlet, 
that the bishops were of too low origin to sit in the same house with the noble 
lords. In conformity with these views, they were often treated with con- 
tempt in the upper house, and never allowed precedence in the public cere- 
monies; nay, on the 4th of Aurast the thirton bishops who had latterly 
taken a share in the debates of the convocation were criminally accused, and 
on the 23rd of October Pym addressed the house of 
lords in favor of the bill for abolishing the whole 
Episcopal system. The animosity against the bish- 
ops was so far from being mitigated that it was 
proposed in the bill that the confiscated lands should 
be employed for the advancenient of piety and 
learning, and for the support of the persons affected, 
in so far as they are not sinners and delinquents 
against the house of commons. Among the latter 
Avere reckoned not only those already accused for 
assisting at the convocation, but other persons were 
gradually added in an arbitrary manner. 

On the 30th of December, 1641, twelve bishops 
Avere induced to present the following declaration to 
the king and the house of lords: our right and 

our duty to appear in the upper house is beyond all 
doubt, we wovild wish to take part in the business 
of the house, and prove that wc have no commu- 
nity with popery and malignant parties. But having 
been several times in our way to parliament insultcfl, 
threatened, and attacked by the mob; nay, the last 
time been put in imminent danger of our Ih'es, 
without being able to obtain protection and assist- 
ance from the house of lords or conunons, notwith- 
standing our complaints, we declare, with the reser- 
vation of our rights, that, till measures are taken to 
prevent such dangers and insults, we will not appear 
in the upper house, and declare everything null and 
void that shall be resolved upon during our I’orctd 
absence.” . Costum® in the Time or 

The complaint of the bi^ops, of threats, insults, CHAiaEs I 

and violence, was perfectly well-founded, nor had 

anything been done to secure them, or punish the delinquents ; but it was 
ill-advised in them to absent themsdves at this moment from the parlia- 
ment, and abandon the field to their enemies ; it was presumptuous to think 
of entirely checking or annihilating the business of parliament by their 
opposition. Instead, therefore, of exciting compassion by this declaration, 
and leading to favourable conclusions, both the upper and lower houses 
were equally indignant. The latter at least acted consistently on this occa- 
sion, but the former precipitately and without foresight. The commons, in 
particular, were convinced that the object of the bishops, probably in con- 
cert with the king, was to effect in this indirect manner a dissolution of 
parliament. They were therefore accused of high treason on the 30th of 
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December, 1641, and confined in the Tower.* Their friends declar^ thc^y 
were not traitors, but fools, who ought to be sent to Bedlam; while their 
enemies, under apparent anger, concealed a secret joy that thejr had them- 
selves, by their mistaken conduct, led to their own overthrow, which it would 
have Ixsen difficult to procure by a general law, and had thereby converted 
into enemies the lords who had before been, for the most part, friencUy to 
them. The king alone was still sincerely attached to them, but a series of 
various events rendered him every day less able to afford them any compe- 
tent support ; besides which, their expulsion had greatly diminished the num- 
ber of his adherents in the upper hou^. 

Having thus brought down the course of the ecclesiastical disputes to a 
remarkable crisis, we have now to resume the narrative of the civil affairs of 
England, and then the important history of Scotland and Ireland. After the 
fall of Strafford, Laud, and the other ministers, the king considered it impru- 
dent and unbecoming to intrust the management of affairs to their adver- 
saries; but the insignificant and unpopular persons who surrounded him were 
unable to stem or to direct the torrent, and when he too late employed eminent 
patriots, they either required him wholly to submit to the will of the parlia- 
ment, or lost their popularity as soon as, being placed in a different point, 
they ceased to consider this as useful or iidvisable. Consequently the ad- 
ministration, as opposed to the parliament, now suffered by too great weakness, 
as formerly by illegal power, and, with the increasing attacks on the royal 
authority, it was not unnatural that the idea suggested itself, whether a sup- 
port might not be found for it in the army. With this view, officers well 
affected to the king endeavoured to attain this object, and a petition was 
draAvn up, containing among other points tliat the king should not be limited 
in his concessions and resolutions. It may appear doubtful how far Charles 
and his queen immediately co-operated or as-sented;*® but the negotiations 
were certainly not entirely concealed from them, and some of their pretended 
friends had prhaps preinatvirely and purposely made the plan known. While 
the king afhnncd that he had nothing to do with the whole affair, and that 
it was imimportant, l>ecau.se it had only been talked of, and nothing had 
been done, others alleged that he had seen the outlines of the petition, and 
had approved it by affixing a C. R. [Carolus Ilex] to it. 

However this may be, the commons turned these circumstances to their 
advantage. On the ffrd of May, 1641, as we liave seen, they made a report on 
the very dangerous intrigues, the object of which was to separate the anny 
from the parliament, and to introduce foreign troops into the country. Actu- 
ated by real or partly feigned apprehension, a protest was drawn up, the 
object of which was to maintain the religion of the country and the union of 
the three kingdoms, which was sworn toby both houses with very little oppo- 
sition. At the same time the speaker, having received directions to that 
effect, satisfied the army by a declaration that it was intended to provide for it, 
and to act without secondary views, solely for the welfare of the state. 

Thus all passed over apparently as an insignificant question, but in fact 
led to important consequences. In parliament the suspicion gained ground 
that Charles intended by every poi^ible means to recover his unlimit^ 

’ They remained ]n prison till May, 1642, ajid then gave bail. No legal proceedings ever 
took place Wren, bishop of Ely, was imprisoned in September, 1641, and still remamed in 
confinement in 1668, without any reason being aHeged, 

[f Gardiner <> definitely accuses the queen of ureing the pope to send her troops, and of 
bringing the army from Yorkshire to overpower parliament. This was called the Array Plot, 
tharlcs l»ad previously plannctl to scire the Tower and release Strafford by force.] 
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authority, from which it was infcirol that every means was allowalile to avert 
so great a danger. With this view, Pym laid before the upper house, on the 
34m of June, many demands of- the commons for the disbanding of the army, 
the dismissal of evil counsellors, rigorous treatment of the papists, the pro- 
tection of the country, etc. 


SCOTCH affairs; the king’s visit 

Both the king and the parliament had lost all confidence in the army, 
and both now wished for a reconciliation with the Scotcli> because each party 
liopcd to gain them to its oivn side. Hence nearly all their demands were 
acceded to, and in the peace of the 7th of August, 1641, it was stipulated that 
the acts of the late parliament of Scotland shall be ackuowledgetl as laws. 
With respect to religion and divine worship, as great a conformity as possible 
shall be introduced in both kingdoms, and no person censured on account of 
the Covenant. The Scotcli rriceive from hlngland £3(X),(XX) for their friendly 
services; all the declarations, ordinances, writings, etc., against them are- 
suppressed. No person shall rec,eive an office, or have access to the king, who 
has been judged incapabh' by sentence of parliament. No war shall be 
declared between England, Scotland, and Irelaml, without the consent of their 
respective parliaments. 

The king at this moment, no h-us pressed by tlie English than formerly by 
the Scotch, earnestly (le.sired a reconciliation with the latter; nay, if possible, 
to obtain tlieir assistance against the English. But, for this very reason, his 
plan of going to Scotland ofTended the commons, who made a great many 
objections; as these, howcivcr, could not move him from his purpose, the 
jiarliament adjourned, aft(;r having appointed committees, W'ith great powers, 
which partly conducU'd the bu.sincss in Loudon, and partly accompanied the 
kingto Scotland, and in fact kept him under a strict superintendence. 

^e Scots had in the mean time opened their parliament on the 11th of 
June, 1640, without waiting for a roj-al commiasioner ; because the king's 
solemn promise to call it, given at the concl’i ion of the peace, could not he 
defeateil by continual prorogation. This was accompanied by the following 
declaration : That the prorogation of parlinment without the consent of the 
ftstates is contrary to the laws and hlx-rties of the kingdom, without precedent, 
and in positive contradiction with the conditions of peace. They then pro- 
ceeded to coufimi the Covenant and the new church laws, and in the year 1641, 
after a further prolongation, a s«wond session of tlie parliament was opened 
with similar declaration.^ and ro.scrvations. Jn July Charles caused several 
proposals and concessions t<f be lai<l before it ; whieli measure was the less 
calculated to attain his end, as lie at the same time urged a prorogation, and 
tliereby awakened their former su.'spicioiis. 

At length, notwithstanding all obstacles and difficulties, he set out for 
Scotland, and on the 19tli of August, 1641, made a speech in iiarliainent. In 
confonnity with his offers and promises, the king successively consented to the 
following points: The acts of the late parliament have legal force. Every 
estate chooses its own lords of the articles. All proposals are in future 
addressed, in the first instance, to the whole parliament, and are referred by it 
at its pleasure to those lords for examination. Tlierc shall lie no war between 
England and Scotland without the comsent of their parliaments. In cases of 
attack or internal troubles, both kingdoms mutually to assist each other. 
During such lime as the parliament is not sitting, special persons shall be 
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appointed for the preservation of peace. As the king’s absence in Enghti^ 
prevents him from being tiiorougnly acquainted witli the qualifications of 
mdividuaJs, he will appoint the privy councillore and other important officers 
according to the proposals of the parliament. The persons appointed are 
answerable to the parliament and the king. 

Agreeably to these legal enactments, the king favoured the most dis- 
tinguished of the Covenanters, and gave them offices, or pensions and presents 
— even to Henderson and Gillespie, the latter of whom, notwithstanding, 
vehemently opposed reconciliation with the king in 1648. 'These measur^ 
diffused the greatest joy, and on the king’s departure the estates declared, in 
a solemn adaress, that he had given them entire satisfaction with regard to 
their religion and liberties, and that a contented king left a contented people. 
He, too, was himself persuaded that he had so entirely gained Scotland, that 
in case of need it would support him in his disputes with England, or at least 
remain neutral. On the other side, many of nis old Scotch adherents com- 
plained that he had sacrificed them and the royal authority, and favoured and 
exalted enemies who now made great promises, but would keep none of them, 
and would advance new demands. If he agreed to the abolition and con- 
demnation of the Episcopal system in Scotland, how could he think of main- 
taining it in England ; and if the administration came into the hands of the 
Scotch parliament by the appointment of officers, how could he resist similar 
demands from the English house of commons? But an event now occurred, 
of such importance that everything else became insignificant in comparison, 
and the position of parties was totally changed, almost entirely to the dis- 
advantage of the king— we mean the rebellion of tlic Irish Catholics. 


THE IBISH REBELLION 

In Ol'der to place this event, which has in general been partially and falsely 
represented, in its true light, wc must again recur to earlier history. At the 
conclusion of the reign of Elizabeth, Ireland had been ejitirely subdued, and 
a portion of the people had so far been gauiers, that the English laws were 
applied to them, and the former almost unlimited privileges of the chiefs were 
limited. James I had very decidedly resolved to civilise Ireland and make 
it happy ; and many, referrmg to the measures adopted by him, have not only 
confirmca this praise, but have represented the state of Ireland, from 1603 to 
1641, as healthy and prosperous, and affirmed that the rebellion had com- 
menced in tlie last year without ^ound or occasion, merely from presumption 
and barbarism. Tliis view, however, may be proved to be in the main false. 
It must be owned that much was done under Jiimcs I to promote order and 
civilisation. Tlie old British laws, by which every crime could be atoned for 
by fines, were abolished ; some other injurious customs annulled ; the rights 
of the lords were more strictly defined; waste lands cultivated, settlers en- 
couraged, etc. But in all this there were partly great evils concealed, and in 
part others still greater opposed to them. 

Hence the Irish had occasion for heavy complaints, which we may sum up 
as follows: “No Irish parliament has been called since 1587, and our country 
has never been represented in the English parliament, whose laws bind us.* We 

* Tlie parliaments of 1613 and 1634 were of no importance; nay, by the manner in which 
the members were chosen, they wore hostile to the Roman Catiiolics. Often, too, Irish titles 
were given to Englishmen, though they liad no estates in Ireland, and they voW by proxy 
m the upper bouse. 
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are still looked upon as savages, and the defence of our religion, customs, and 
fi o ff iPpaiftTia as a crime. We are expected to consider it as a favour tliat King 
James, in 1613, granted an amnesty ; but, not to mention that we had oom- 
mittea no crime that required a pardon, the law makes innumerable excep- 
tions, and disappoints every hope that was founded upon it. Above all, the 
cruel immense confiscations of estates are the greatest injustice and the most 
arbitrary punishment. No title avails, and every legal pretext is taken 
advantage of to expel the Irish from their possessions ana transfer them to 
strangers. Cunning, fraud, perjury, bribery, are employed with the most 
shameless effrontery for these shameless purposes; nay, what limits shall be 
found to such arbitrary proceedings, when, under the pretext of the right of 
conquest, every title to an estate, sjs far back as the time of Henry II, was 
called in (luestion, or, for the alleged fault of a chief, all the innocent vassals 
were deprived of their property ? Did not the Etjglish house of common.s, on the 
confiscation of O'Neirs estates in 1583, prove the unlimited right of the kings 
of England to dispose at their pleasure of all Irish landed property, by the 
fact that the Irish came from Spain, and their leaders Ilcberus and Hegemon 
had submitted to the English king Gurmond ! In a similar spirit. King James 
seized upon 380,000 acres of land, not according to law or justice, not by con- 
tract or cession, but on the stress of those foolish fables, and of the still sub- 
sisting right of conquest. At the same time the declared object was, that no 
Irishman should have any i)art in the new settlements, and that none should 
remain, even for great sacrifices, in the possession of his hereditary estates. 
Their expulsion was souglit, in order to attiw-t, as it was alleged, a more noble 
and civilised race of men; though these .settlers, in truth, were for the most 
part rapacious adventurers or indigent rabble. With this politic^ injustice, 
i^igious intolerance was intimately connected. Thus all Catholics were in 
fact excluded from the acquisition of lauded property, by the condition im- 
posed upon the settlers of taking the oath of supremacy. None of them 
obtains a public oflicc of any kind; their churches and chapels are violently 
closed, their clergy expelled, their children delivered to Protestant guardians. 
Under innumerable pretences, such as not attending divine service, they are 
punished, and religion is always alleged as a inotive; while both in the tem- 
poral and spiritual courts selfishness and intolerance arc the sole springs of 
action.” 

All these grievances of the Irish were perfectly well-founded, though they 
very naturally gave sufficient reason to recriininations on their perfidy, ferocity, 
and intolenince. Language, manners, religion, and the state of civilisation 
were different; the masters and tenants were diametrically opposed to each 
other; interests essentiaJly different were everywhere manifested; and no- 
where was there any political wisdom, or religious tolerance, to soften and 
reconcile these contrarieties. The Catholics considered the Protestants as 
mfidels; the latter, on their part, called the former idolaters; each party 
thou^t it meritorious not to tolerate tlie other, but to extirpate it. The 
priests, attached to Rome and Spain, appeared, besides, to the English as 
rebels; and Ixicausc the Protestant clergy were for the most part ignorant 
of the Irish language, they could exercise no useful influence over the people. 
In addition to this, they were divided into such as were very rich, who pos- 
sessed several livings, but attended to none, and in such as were wretchedly 
poor, who could acquire no respect, and were too easily led to endeavour 
to improve their circumstances by unjustifiable means. 

Such was the state of affairs when Charles I ascended the throne. The 
Irish readily came forward with an offer to assist him, and to maintain 300 
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cavaliy and 5,000 infantr}', if he would grant greater toleration in religioua 
matters ; but tills proposal was rejected, chiefly through the intaderooiee 
of the bishops. Two years later, in 1628, the king, whose distress beeame 
more urgent, was more compliant, and at the earnest r^uest of the Irish caused 
the Qiarter of Graces to be drawn up. It contained scarcely anything but 
uiwntly necessary and reasonable regulations respecting the billeting of 
soldiers, the limitation of the milit^ laws to times of war, the pardon of 
criminals, judicial forms, monopolies, hereditary rights, and the oath of 
supremacy. In particular, it decreed that sixty years’ possession should 
constitute a legal title, and protect the possessor against all claims from the 
crown, and from all other persons. 

If this humane and just course had been persevered in, the most salutary 
effects for Ireland must have followed, lliat this was not done was the fault 
of the king, and, above all, of the earl of Strafford, whom he had appointed 
governor in the year 1632. For if, on the one hand, he provided, with correct 
judgment and laudable energy, for the establishment of schools and of linen 
manufactories, the extensioji of trade, the suppression of piracy, etc., yet, 
here as elsewhere, his will, or his pleasure, was in his opinion the supreme 
law, and as he acknowledged no public law, how could he acquire real politi- 
cal wisdom? “I found,” says Strafford, “the state, the church, and the 
people of Ireland in a state of perfect dissolution. Nothing was to be effected 
with kind looks and pleasant smiles; stronger measures were necessary. I 
have therefore raised and rewarded the worthy, punished and thrown down 
the perverse, and not changed my conduct till they repented. None but 
thorough measures can subdue the spirit of the times, and the elevation of the 
royal power must be the most important — nay, the sole object of ray gov- 
ernment.” Ireland (as in fact every country) undoubtedly reciuired u vig- 
orQus and powerful government. To substitute this for the tyraimy that 
had hitherto prevailed, and to connect it with the Charter of Grace.s, wouhl 
have been the proper business of the governor. Iii.stead of this, as the above 
empty words themselve.s show, he adhered to the notion that the Irish were 
still too barbarous to be treatetl according to justice and the laws, and that 
the kingdom was, in the .strictest sense of the woid, a conquered country. 
From these harsh_ and arbitrary notions he drew the inference*, wliich w'as 
defended during hi.s trial, but which in truth was I’qually Ibolish and con- 
demnable, that all the Irish, without exception, had forfeited the rights of 
citizens and of men, and that it depended wholly on the royal favour what 
and how much should be granted them. But as means w’orc w*anting to 
obtain by force the principal object, that is, supplies of money, the earl did 
not disdain to employ artifice. He maintained that taxes imposed by royal 
authority were as valid as parliamentary grants; and at the opening of the 
parliament said that it was entirely below his master's dignity to bargain every 
year, with his hat in his hand, whether they would be pleased to do something 
for their own preservation. When John Talbot made some objections, he 
was driven out of the house, and arrested till he begged pardon of the governor 
on his knees. 

We will not attempt to decide haw far Strafford’s threats, or some other 
meai^, had any infiuence; but it is certain that the Irish house of commons 
chwrfully and voluntarily granted six subsidies, an uncommonly large sum, 
expected a solemn confirmation and further development of 
the Charter of Graces. But Strafford thought that, as he had this time 
obtained money without granting anything, he might spare the confirmation 
lor another tune; nay, he and the king, whose sentiments were similar, were 
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resolved entirely to evade and defeat it. They therefore now said plainly 
that some of the concessions in that charter were only occaocmal and tempo- 
rary; others no longer necessary; that others required a more accurate 
investigation, or might be carried mto effect by the ordinary officers. Lastly, 
Strafford positively rejected the most important point, that sixty years’ 
undisputed possession of landed property should constitute a good title, even 
against the claims of the crown. 

Accordingly, innumerable inquiries now began; and, with mild and 
plausible words about maintaining the laws, the most glaring acts of injustice 
were committed. Thus almost all the grants of Queen Elizemeth, the clearest 
documents, were declared null and void, under 
subtle pretexts, and the possessore expelled, or 
forced to pay large sums. It appeared from the 
way of procedure that there was no such thing 
as landed property in Ireland ; as if all title to it 
should vanish at the discretion of the govern- 
ment or the king. Strafford boasted that tlie 
king’s power in Ireland was as unlimited as 
that of any prince in the world, and that the 
pernicious concessions were now forever lulled 
to sleep. Because twelve jurj'men, in the year 
1636, would not, agreeably ia his opinion, 
deprive their fellow'-citizens of their land, the 
governor fined each of them £4,000, imprisonecl 
them till they paid, and compelled them to beg 
pardon on their knees. The judges received 
four shillings in the pound of the first year’s 
incomes of all the confiscated lands; and 
ytrafford wrote to the king: “Each of these 
four shillings paid, once for all, will add four 
pounds to your majesty’s revenue.” Instead 
of disdaining these and other base ways and 
means, Charles answered, to the complaint-' 
that were made, that Strafford’s conduct was 
not harsli, and that he approved of the earl’s 
serving him in this manner; and the latter Old English House 
affirmed (when a strict account w'as required 

of him in the sequel) for his justification, that it always had been so and 
still worse, seeing that, according to the laws of war, innumerable people have 
been hanged in Ireland without any legal formalities. 

It was natmal enough that, after Strafford’s arrest, the praises which had 
been extorted from the Irish by fear were changed into loud complaints; 
and the Irish parliament contrived, by arbitrarj' regulations, to reduce almost 
to nothing the former liberal grant of money. Tlic Irish house of commons, 
encouraged by w'hat w^as doing in England and Scotland, extended its demands, 
and the most lively hopes and plans were conceived by the whole people. 
Even the most prudent and moderate could not but wish, after centuries of 
oppression, for the independence of the Irish parliament, the appointment 
of Irishmen to manage the affairs of their own country, free trade, and the 
exercise of religion, civil rights, and the admission of Roman Catholics to 
public employments. All these claims, say most authors, have been again 
justly forfeited for centuries to come by the rebellion of the Irish Catholics 
in the year 1641. 
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ana hour to make themselves masters of all the fortresses, eepeeiamjr the 
castle of DuUhi, and to massacre all the Protestants without exeepticHL Not- 
withstanding tms information, three hundred thousand Protestants were mur- 
dered within a short time in a most dreadful and cruel manner ; such is the 


tenor of the story which has been a hundred times repeated, with the addi- 
tion that the happy Irish had no grounds for discontent, and md been seduced 
only by superstitious infuriate priests. This is the accusation ; the result of 
imprejudiced investigation, on the contrary, is, the Irish were impelled by 
numterless reasons to take advantage of the apparently highly favourable 
circumstances for the improvement of their civil, religious, and political situ- 
ation; [and thought, if the Scotcli have been so commended for their cove- 
nant, directed against the king, a union for him, against arrogant subjects, 
might be still more easily justified. But such a union had not been concluded 
when MacMalion gave his essentially false and incredible infonnation; nor 
was there ever any general conspiracy to murder all the Protestants. The 
troubles which arose in Ulster from local reasons .spread slowly and, mostly 
through the fault of the English magistrates, over the greater part of the 
country, and the number of the Protestants who perished by violence or in 
open combat is reduced to about six thousand.* 

According to Carey,? there were not so many Protestants in the country 
as were said to have perished. Hallamf* estimates the number of those who 
perished at eight thousand, of the mmrdered, etc,, at four thousand. Lin- 
gard^ estimates the number of those who perished at from four thousand to 
eight thousand. 

At the head of the Irish government were the lords justices Parsons and 
Borlace — the fonner of mean ori^n and without education, but active, artful, 
extremely selfish and covetous ; Borlace, on old soldier, indolent and entirely 
subordinate to his colleague. Instead, then, of carefully examining the state- 
ments of MacMahon, the two justices, actuated by absurd fears and other 
secondary views, sent the ino.st exaggerated reports to the king and the par- 
liament, and issued proclamations which took for granted the universal ^ilt 
of the people; and, notwithstanding their entire want of military resources, 
spoke only of coercion and punishment. Yet they did nothing to check the 
evfi, A wish was now goner^y expressed that the jirorogued Irish parliament 
might be again assembled, most of the members being rich men, who w«*e so 
extremely interested in the restoration of tranquillity that they would readily 
grant the means to effect it. But Parsons and Borlfice desired to rule alone, 
and leave the evil to take its own course, that they might have the more 
ground for accusation and pimishment. It was foolish and unjust to manifest 
suspicion of all the members of parliament at once, nay, to withhold from the 
whole people the legal means of consulting on the critical state of affairs, and 
adopting some resolution accordingly. This naturally excited discontent in 
men who had hitherto l^en peaceable, and raised the courage of the turbulent ; 
because, without a parliament, means were wanting to oppose them effectually. 

In consequence of these reports, the English parliament, in the absence of 
the king, came to a resolution to prepare everything for an active war against 
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the Iri^, and iastied a proclamation to the follovit^ effect: That by the 
tieacherc^ mid wicked excitement of Roman Catholic priesta and Jesuits, 
a connnracy had been formed for the bloody murder of all Protestants ana 
loyal Gathoucs of En^ish origin, as well as for the totd destruction of the 
royal authority and of the present government. Thus the English parliament 
went beyond the accusations of the credulous, and increased the number of 
the guU^ by designating everybody as such. Pardon was, it is true, at the 
BftTrie time offered to all such as should repent; but as it was added that no 
papist should be tolerated in Ireland, the offer of pardon not only signified 
nothing, but appeared like bitter irony and illegal cruelty. 

Unhappily everything concurred — natural rudeness, religious zeal, unlimited 
thirst of vengeance on the one hand, arrogance, self-interest, and injustice 
on the other — to give to this Irish contest a character of inhuman severity 
and ferocity of which there arc but ftw examples in the history of the world. 
For, whatever may be al’jwed foi exaggeration however certain it is that 
blame must be attributed to both parties, there still remains but too much 
that cannot be denied. Eul if the follies, the vices, and the crimes of the 
Long Parliament, if not forgotten, are }'et (hiown into the background, 
and judged of with loss severity, tlie same equity should be shown to the 
Irish, who had more reason for complaints than the English and Scotch of 
those times, or the Americans and French of a later period ; and the more 
moderate Irish, when the zeal of their comitrymon and the measures of the 
E nglish governors gradually obliged them to take a part in the movement, 
exerted themselves to the utmost to introduce order and consistency into 
the whole enterprise. Four-and-twenty men, nobles, clergy, and citizens, 
placed themselves at the head of affairs, and made use of a seal with the 
motto: Pro Deo, jwo Reqe, et Palria Hibrniia. In the oath of their union, 
^oy swore to maintain and defend the rights of the king, the parliament, 
and the subjects ; and in November, 1641 , asked nothing but what a reasonable 
government ought voluntarily to have granted them long before, namely, the 
abolition of all penalties against Roman Catholics, as tlicy were willing to be 
obedient subjects, admissibility to offices, the right of aciiuiring land, which 
was extremely limited, and amnesty for the ,iast. All these demands were 
refused by the Englisli house of coinniors; nay, it was .so infatuated or so 
insincere that it attributed the Irisli disturJiances wholly to the perfidious 
and popish counsellors of the king. The Irisli asked more ju,stly, “Is it not 
more legal and pardonable if wo conclude a union for the maintenaiiee of our 
religion, of the royal prerogative.s, .and of the true liberty of the people, than 
when others do so in order to have an opportunity and pretext to diminish 
and undermine the kingjs lawful authority United Irishmen, therefore, 
recognised the rights and authority of Charles, but rejected the actual gover- 
nors in Dublin, because they entirely depended on the seditious party in 
London. 

Notwithstanding the preceding arguments and events, many worthy Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland themselves doubted whether the course that had 
^n adopted was fully to be justified and was likely to lead to a happy issue. 
For this reason, the noble Lord Clauricarde (a half-brother of the earl of 
Essex), for example, though a Catholic, took arms for the existing order, and 
for the ftotestants. 

When faithful subjects of the king, in Ireland, might justly doubt what 
their duty and conscience demanded, Charles himself was placed by the insur- 
rection in the most unpleasant situation ; for, though he had not the smallest 
share in its breaking out, yet it was believed that lie and his counsellors had a 
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liyuH in it, in order to mainfAin unlimited power by means of tte Oatboltoij 
and to paralyse the ^orts of the Engli^ and Seotcn Protestants in favour at 
liberty. Nay, it was affirmed, with deliberate falsehood, that on the Ist of 
October, 1641, he had given instructions to sequestrate the estates of all the 
Protestants in Ireland, and to arrest them. Because his declarations to the 
c(Kitrary did not meet with entire cr^it, he, in order to remove all suspicic^ 
left to the English parliament, even while he was still in Scotland, the entire 
direction of Insh affairs. Accordingly, it resolved, on the 8th of December, 
1641, that the Roman Catholic religion should no longer be tolerated in Ire- 
land; it resolved, in Februaiy and March, 1642, that two and a half millions 
of acres of land in Ireland should be confiscated, in order to defray the 
expenses of the war. On the 23rd of February it ordered, word for word, 
as follows : 

"All rebda, as well os their adherents and favourers, shall be wounded, killed, put to 
death, and annihilated by all means and ways; all places, towns, and houses, where the leb^ 
abide or have abode, or where they have been protected or assisted, shall bo plundered, laid 
waste, pulled down and burned; all the hay and com in them shall be destroyed, and all the 
Inhabitants able to bear arms shall be killca I” 

It is an almost inconceivable, and surely most humiliating fact, that men 
who with suspicious anxiety watched for the preservation of their own liberty, 
and endeavoured by every means to extend it in England and Scotland, 
should, in mad infatuation and culpable arrogance, have issued for their Irish 
fellow-citizens ordinances of so barbarous a kind that obedience was imMs- 
sible and resistance a duty. But before we proceed with the history of Ire- 
land, we must return to that of England and Scotland, 


THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE 

Though the Irish insurrection was very imwclcome to the king for many 
reasons, and the remote possibility of one deriving advantage from it 
entirely disappeared before the present evils, Charles, when he set out from 
Edinburgh for London, entertained tlie most flattering hopes; for Scotland, 
he believed, was entirely pacified and gained, and England, ii moderation and 
prudence did not entirely vanish, must likewise consider his concessions as 
sufficient for the foundation and protection of true liberty. And in fact, 
even before Charles’ departure for Gotland, all those evils had been remedied 
by laws which had been originally and justly complained of; for instance, 
the Star Chamber, which judged without a jury, and often in a selfish and 
too rigorous manner ; the court of High Commiseion', the arbitrary levying of 
taxes, especially of tonnage, poundage, and ship-money, the severe application 
of the forest laws and feudal customs, the oppressive increase of the army, etc. 
But, in particular, by the law on triennial parliaments, and the non-dissolution 
of tne one now sitting, the preponderance of power had been so traj^erred 
from the king to the two houses, that he might justly say he had already 
granted so much that there would be no reason to wonder if he now refused 
something. “I showed,” says he in another place, “by confirming those 
laws,_ the highest confidence, and hoped that I had forever turned suspicion 
and jealousy out of doors. But I certainly did not mean to turn out and 
exclude myrelf.” 

In proportion as the king’s courage and his popularity, especially in London, 
increased, the apprehensions of the timid ana over-zealous were revived, ana 
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Giree days before his return from Scotland, on the 22nd of November, ld41, a 
strug^ on this subject took place of such duration and violence as had never 
before been seen in parliament. One party wished to suldress a Petitbn and 
Rranonstrance to the king, while the other objected to fcK>th. In the petition 
they requested that Charles would draw up all resolutions in a parliamentaiy 
form; t^t he would remove the bishops from the upper house, and all evil- 
minded, wicked, and suspicious persons 
from his councils, and employ only 
those who had the confidence of the 
parliament; lastly, that he would annex 
to the crown the estates to be confis- 
cated in Ireland, in order to defray the 
expenses of the war. The remonstrance 
contained a circumstantial enumeration 
of every evil which had been an)whcrD 
mentioned or touched upon since ChaiW 
(iccession to the throne, put together 
above two himdred grounds of complaint, 
and affirmed that the king was sur- 
rounded by a wicked party, which wished 
to change the religion, calumniate the 
parliament, and had been for years the 
cause of all evils. Sir Kdward Dering, 
otherwise a wann adversary of the court, 
said on this occasion: “This remon- 
strance, if it is carried, must make such 
an impression on the king, the people, and 
the parliament, our coiiteniporanes, and 
posterityj that no time can efface it, so 
long as history shall be written and read. 

Ijet us not rashly and inconsiderately 
resolve on anything that must afterwards 
be subjected to a long and rigorous 
examination. In the whole kingdom there 
is not a single person who requires or 
expects such a declaration. It is said 
that by abolishing the Episcopal consti- Sketch or Vandyke’s Paintino or 
tution of the church, knowledge and CuAitLEs I 

learning will not be discouraged, but pro- 
moted and diffused. Fair words, but 1 see uo deeds ! If vou could cut up 
the moon into stars, you wbuld have the siune moon in small pieces, but you 
would have lost its light and its influence.” 

The speech of Sir Edward Dering was afterwards burned, and he himself 
expelled from the house. 

The parliamentary struggle continued from thi-ce o’clock in tJie afternoon 
till ten o'clock the following morning, with such vehemence that the members 
were on the point of drawing their swords upon ea(di other. At length the 
zealots triumphed by a majority of 159 to 108. “ It was,” says an eye-witness, 
“ the sentence of a faint and exhausted jury ” ; but what weight the former 
attached to the remonstrance, and how much they intended thereby to place 
the king in a very unfavourable situation, and to deprive him of his newly 
acquired popularity, is evident from the fact that Cromwell, at the end of thie 
sitting, said to Falkland, that if that motion had not been carried, he, with 
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roanv who thought like him, would have sold their property and never seen 
Engjand again. 

sir Richard Gurney, the mayor, and the aldermen of London acted in a 
directiy contrary spirit. As soon as the king had arrived at Whitehall they 
repaired thither, with many of the principal citizens, to welcome him and 
invite him to the city. The recorder made, on this occasion, a most cordial 
and affectionate speech, to which the king immediately replied. 

The entry of the king and his family into London took place \nth the 
greatest solemnity . The high officers of state, many lords, all the mamstrates, 
and the most distinguished citizens took part in it. The city militia lined the 
streets, the houses were gaily decorated, and amidst the ringing of the bells 
and the sound of music were heard uninterrupted shouts of “Long live the 
king 1 God bless King Charles and Queen Henrietta Maria 1” After a ^and 
entertainment in Guilahall they accompanied the king to his palace of White- 
hall, when he embraced the lord mayor, and again returned his cordial thanks 
to him and to the city. 

This harmony between the king and the citizens, and the everywhere increas- 
ing attachment to his majesty, increased the anger and the apprehension of the 
zealots, especially because many affirmed that drawing up and delivering a 
remonstrance, without the participation of the consent of the house of lords, 
was dangerous and illegal. .Jeffery Palmer, a lawyer, having maintained this 
assertion with much learning and eloquence, was committed to the Tower 
as a fomenter of troubles; and even then the principle was laid down that 
the house of commons represented the whole kingdom, while the peers, on the 
other hand, were private persons, possessing only private rights ; therefore, if 
they did not do what was necessary for tJie preservation and safety of the 
kingdom, the commons must unite with those lords who had more sympathy 
with them, and directly address the king. 

On the let of December, 1641, the petition and remonstrance were pre- 
sented to the king, to which he jiromised an answer at a future opportunity. 
On the 2nd of December he went to the house of lords to pass the bill relative 
to tonnage and [loundage. 

Meantime the house of commons had, contrary to usual custom, printed 
the petition and remonstrance, before the receipt of the king’s answer, which 
offended him again, but perhaps hastened his reply and ro’futation. 

New alarms and disputes now arosi^ d.aily. Thus a bill of the lower house 
respecting the formation of the Irish army met with difficulties in the upper 
house, because it was stated in it that the king had no right to levy troops 
unless in cases of war with foreign powers. As Charles was extremely desirous 
to hasten the armaments, he .suffered himself to be persuaded, probably by the 
malicious advice of the attorney-general St. .Tohn, to go to the parliament in 
person on the 14th of December, to recommend that the bill might be passed 
as soon as possible, reserving his and their rights. The two houses took no 
notice of the well-meant objects of the king’s proposal, but attending only 
to the form, declared unanimously that it was a violation of their rights if 
his majesty took notice of a bill still pending, proposed alterations, or ex- 
pressed his displeasure against some persons for matters moved in the parlia- 
ment ; and they desired that he would punish those who had wickedly advised 
hun to take such a step. The king, who after what he had experienced on 
a former similar occasion might and ought to have foreseen this result, declared, 
on the 20th of December, that he had no intention whatever of infrin^ng the 
pnvilege of parliament by his speech of the 14th, but only wished to Bring 
about more speedy resolutions, and to facilitate their agreement with each 
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other. ^ Neither had he intended to express any displeasure with a member 
of parliament for his proposals or votes. The question how he had obtained 
the knowledge of the bill was easily answered, because it was already print- 
ed, nor would he ever require a man of honour to bo an informer. If they 
were as little disposed to infringe his right as he was theirs, there would be 
no further dispute upon that subject. The bill, however, passed without 
reserving his right, and he gave his assent to it, in order to allay the ferment in 
people’s minds. 

At this same time the attacks upon the bishops, w'hich we have above 
related, occurred, as well as the dispute with tlic king about the appointment 
of Lunsford, a debauched ruffian, as governor of the Tower and the guard 
of the parliament. While the party attaclunl to the king * complained that the 
commons disdained no means by speaking, writing, printing, preaching, etc., 
to inflame the people, to excite sedition of all kinds, to free the wilty, and 
to impede and to disturb the magistrates of London in their useful exertions, 
it was replied, on the part of the commons, that these reproaches were rather 
merited by the accusers, and that the members of parliament therefore lived 
in great apprehension. An impartial examination shows that the commons 
did not a^ec to the laudable proposals of the upper house for preserving public 
tranquillity, partly because many believed that they recognised in the voice 
of the people the voice of God ; nay, that others directly favoured those dis- 
turbances, luid considered the mob as a neemsary and useful ally. Even Pym 
declared; “God forbid that we should deprive our adherents of their courage, 
at a time when we ought to make use of all friends whatever.” The same 
man had said before, the law makes the difference between good and evil, 
between just and imjust. If you take away the law, everything falls into 
confusion, and license, envy, ambition, fear, then take the place of law, whence 
the most pernicious con, sequences must ensue. On the other side, as the 
lawlessness of the people increa.sed, and young noblemen and officers thought 
it to be their duty to st<ip forward in defence of the king, in which they too, 
both in words and deeds, went lieyond due bounds, the party names of 
“Cavaliers” and “Roundheads” arose.- 

On the 28tli of December the king i&sucd a serious proclamation against 
riots and disturbances, and on the following day Smith again brought forward 
the subject in the commons. He began by saying; “Permit mo to draw 
your attention to .some impediments whicli oppose a more rapid discussion 
of important affairs. We have received not only sensible petitions of worthy 
men, but others from idle and ignorant, people, which deserve no attention 
whatever. Still more offensive, however, is the riotous assemblage of the popu- 
lace that surrounds the housq, and wicke<lly attempts, with outcries and vio- 
lence, to prescribe to us what w'c .shall do. or not do ; whom we shall accuse or 
not accuse. Our excessive patience encourages and increases this illegal rage, 
whereas serious measures would ea.sily restore order. These measures ou^t 
to be employed by the magi.strates, and a guard ought to be formed for us, 
which, in case of heed, might dispeme the rioters by force.” In conformity 
with this proposal, the commons presented to the king the following petition: 
“We, your majesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, who are ready to give our 
lives and property and the last drop of our blood to maintain your tluone 

p *' diaries had at last cot a party on his side. If only he could have kept quiet he would 

S robably before long have nod a Tnajority, even in the house of eominone, on his side.” — 
fARDlNEB.I>I 

P The “Roundheads,” or Puritan.s, weiv so called from eruppiiig tlieir hair close, while the 
Cavaliers wore theirs in long nirls.] 
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and person in greatness and glory, throw ourselves at your royal feet^ to 
express to your majesty our humble wishes respecting the great appreh^ions 
and just fears occasioned by wicked intrigues and the design of ruining us ; 
for threats have been uttered against single individuals, and attempts made 
to destroy all. There is a malignant party which is bitterly opposed to us, 
and which daily gains confidence ana strength, and has already dared to 
imbrue its hands in the blood of your subjects at the gates of your majesty’s 
palace, and in the face and at the doors of the parliament, and has even u^ 
threats and insolent language towards the parliament. We therefore TCtition 
your majesty iinmediatdy to provide a guard for the protection of paruanient, 
under the command of the earl of Essex.” 

The king, in his answer of the 3rd of January, 1642, complains of the con- 
tinued suspicion.s and unfounded apprehensions. That he was wholly ignorant 
of the grounds of them, and solemnly assured them that, if he had or sliould 
obtain any knowledge or reason to believe the least design of violence against 
them, he would punish it with the same severity and detestation as if it was 
the most heinous attempt against his crown. He solenmly pledged his royal 
word that the security of all the members of parliament, and of each of them, 
from violence, was as much his care as the preservation of himself and his 
children; and if this general assurance .should not suffice to remove their 
apprehensions, he would command such a guard to wait upon them as he 
would be responsible for to Him who had charged him with the safety and 
protection of his subjects. 


THE KINO TRIES TO .\ttUEST THE FIVE MEMBERS 

On the same day in which Charles made this solemn tranquillizing declara- 
tion, Sir Edward Herbert, the attomey-goneral, appeared in the house of 
peers and acquainted them that the king had commanded him to accuse of 
high treason Lord Kimbolton and fivi^ members of the house of commons, 
viz.. Sir Arthur Haslcrig, John Hamixlon, Denzil Holies, John Pym, aiul 
William Strode. They were accused of endeavouring to subvert the con- 
stitution; to make the king odious b.y caluninies; to .seiluce the army; to 
excite war at home and abroad ; to alarm the parliament by concerted riots, 
and to govern it at their pleasure. At the moment when deputies from 
the house of lords gave notice Ui the commons of tliis eircumstaneo, Francis, 
the sergeant-at.-arms, ajipeared and demanded, in the name of the king, the 
arrest of the persons accused. The commons replied they would immediately 
take this important affair into their most scoouS deliberation, and return 
an answer, in all duo submi,ssion, as soon as possible, and also take care that 
the five membei’s should answer every legal accusation. Their arrest was 
refused, and it w’as resoh^ed, with the assent of the lords, that the seals which 
had been affixed by tlie king's order to the doors and papers of the accused 
should be immediately removed, and that they themselves .should appear 
in their places in the hou.se as u.sual. Every arrest of a member of parliament, 
said they, is illegal and null ; however, they will be produced to answer to 
every just and legal process, as we are all as ready, as in duty bound, to do 
justice against evil-doers as to defend the rights and liberties of Britons and 
of parliament. 

Not taking warning by this declaration, the king, in his anger, resolved 
to effect the arrest of the five members himself, in the house of commons, 
on the following day. But they received infonnation of this secret plan, 
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either through the countess of Carlisle ^ or the French ambassador, on which 
they were ordered by the house to withdraw, in order to prevent any violence 
being used. Immediately after the king appeared with numerous attendants 
[about 600 armed men], who, however, stopped at the door, when he went 
in, seated himself in the speaker’s chair, and made the following speech; 
“I am sorry for this occasion of coming among you. Yesterday I sent a 
SOT^ant-at-arms to apprehend some persons accused by my command of 
hi^ treason, to which I expected obedience, and not a message. And I 
must declare unto you here, that albeit no king that ever was in England 
shall be more careful of your privileges than I, yet you must know that 
in cases of treason no person has a privilege ; therefore I am come to know 
if any of the accused persons are here. For I must tell you that as 
long as these persons are here, 1 cannot expect that this house will be 
in the right way.” The king asking the speaker whether the accused were 
in the house, or where they were, Lenthall fell upon his knees, and answered ; 
“ I have in ttiis place neither eyes to see nor a tongue to speak, except what 
the house, whose servant I am, commands me; and I beg your majesty’s 
pardon that I can give no other answer.” 

" I see,” continued the king, “ that the birds are flown, and expect from 
you that you will send them to me as soon as they return ; but I assure you* 
on the word of a king, that I never did intend any force, but shall proceed 
against them in a fair and legal way ; and as 1 cannot do what I came for, I think 
fit to repeat what I have said formerly, that whatever I have done in favour 
and to the good of ray subjccjs, I intend to maintain it. I will trouble you 
no more, but tell you that I expect that as soon as they come to the house vou 
will send them to me, otherwise I must take my own course to find them.’’ 

At the moment when the king left the house many called after him, 
“ Privilege ! privilege ! ” and were doubly angry when they heard what rash and 
threatening language his attendants had used in the lobbies. Equally irritated, 
Charles went on the following day, the 5th of January, to Guildhall, and con- 
fiding in the attachment that had been shown to him, hoped to carry his plan 
by means of the magistrates and citizens. But here too he failed, ana on 
his return from Guildhall he heard on all sides cries that he ought to agree 
to the parliament and not violate its rights. 

On the same day the house passed the following resolution: “Yesterday, 
the 4th of January, 1642, hi.s majesty came to the house of commons, accom- 
panied by a great number of persons armed with halberts, swords, and pistols, 
who occupied the doors and .avenues of the house, to the great disturbance 
and terror of the members, who, according to their duty, were there in a 
peaceable and orderly i^anner, deliberating on the public affairs. His majesty 
seated himself in the speaker’s chair and required that several members should 
be given up. This is a gross violation of the rights and privileges of parliament, 
incompatible with its safety and liberty ; wdicrefore the house declares that it 
can no longer meet without full satisfaction for that violation of its rights 
and a guard deserving of confidence, which it had hitherto requested in vain.” 
Hereupon the commons adjourned till the 11th of April, and appointed a 
committee for the further management of this affair in particular. 

Almost at the same time the city of London presented a mtition to the 
king, to the effect that he would give aid to the Protestants in Ireland ; place 
the 'Tower in the hands of persons worthy of confidence; remove suspicious 
persons from court; grant a guard to the parliament; and not proceed against 

[' She had been the mistress of Strafford, and was now in liaison with Pym. The queen is 
believed to have told her of the plan of arrest.] 
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the five members, except according to the legal forms. In his justification the 
Ifing issued a declaration, and ordered the arrest of the five members, who, 
he said, conscious of their guilt, hiid absconded and would not surrender to 
justice. But in the mean time the members had defended themselves at length 
before the house of commons, which, in increasing animosity, now likewise 
printed a narrative of the transaction and a coimter-declaration. The king, 
it says, appeared with more than 500 armed men, who pushed aside Ac door- 
keepers, and used very offensive and threatening expressions, for instance, 
“ The plague take the house of commons! let them come and hang themselves — 
when wUl the word be given ?” etc. If this word had been given, they would 
have fallen upon us and cut our throats. All this proves treacherous plans 
against the king and parliament. The accused have indeed withdrawn, to 
avoid many inconveniences, witli (lie consent of the house of commons, but 
not in consciousness of their guilt. Tliey can now again appear in the house, 
and everyone may harbour and receive them, under the protection of the 
parliament. On tht; other hand, a declaration which has been published 
respecting tlic.se matters, Ls ffd.se, scandalous, and illegal. 

As the attorney-general Herliert confessed that he had merely executed 
the king’s commands, though he pos.se&sed and knew no proofs of the accusa- 
tion, a criminal pr().seeution was instituted against him, and he with his associ- 
ates was declared an enemy to the country. The king on his part again 
affirmed that he had no intxintion of violating the rights of parliament, nay, 
that he was ready to let the whole accusation drop, and to proclaim a general 
pardon. He wa.s answered that (he innocent needed no pardon, but that 
the guilty authors must be named and punished. 


THE KINC? I.KAVES LONDON 

Thus pressed on every side, blamed by all, and alarmed by the tumults 
which took place even in the vicinity of his p.alace, the king resolved to leave 
London till the ferment should be .allayed. In fact he abandoned the field to his 
adversaries, and did not see his capital figain till ho w:is brought to it as a 
prisoner. On the following djiy, tlie 1 1th of .January, the five members were 
brought back to parliament in triumph. 

All these highly important events have been judged of in very different 
ways. The defenders of the king .siiy: It w.as his duty to seize the chiefs 
of his opponents, and thereby to set bounds to the .spread of the revolution ; 
if Ais plan had .'succeeded, he would have received, instead of reproaches, 
the greatest praise; the house of commons did not hesitate to act against 
Strafford and the bi.shop.s in the manner which was now imputed to the king 
as a crime, as if the sovereign was not jjermitted to do what the subjects 
considered as an honour. On the other side, the king’s adversaries saw in his 
conduct the greatest want of faith, and entertfiined no doubt that, if he 
recovered his power, he would revoke all his concessions, and cruelly punish 
all Ae friends of the people. 


MACAUL.W ON THE ATTEMPT ON THE FIVE MEMBEH3 

The attempt to seize the five members was undoubtedly Ae real cause oi 
the war. From that moment the loyal confidence with which most of the 
popular party were beginning to regard the king was turned into liatred and 
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incurable suspicion. From that moment tlie parliament was (impelled to 
surround itseu with defensive arms. From that moment the city assumed 
the appearance of a garrison. From that moment, in the phrase of Clarendon, « 
the carriage of Hampden became fiercer, that he drew the sword and threw 
away the scabbard. For from that moment it must have been eAudent to 
every impartial observer that, in the midst of professions, oaths, and smiles, 
the tyrant was constantly looking forward to an absolute sway ana to a bloody 
revenge. 

The advocates of Cliarles have ve^ dexterously contrived to conceal from 
their readers <he real nature of this transaction. By making concessions 
apparently candid and ample, they elude the great accusation. They allow 
that the measure was weak and even frantic, an absurd caprice of Lord Digby, 
absurdly adopted by the king. And thus tliey save their client from the full 
penalty of his transgression, by entering a plea of guilty to the minor offence. 
To us his conduct appears at this day as at the time it appeared to the parlia- 
ment and the city. We think it by no means so foolish as it pleases his friends 
to represent it, and far more wicked. 

In the first place, the transaction was illegal from beginning to end. The 
impeachment was illegal. The process was illegal. The service was illegal. 
If Charles wished to prosecute the five members for treason, a bill against them 
should have been sent to a grand jury. That a commoner cannot be tried for 
high treason ^ the lords, at the .suit of the crown, is part of the very alphabet 
of our law. That no man can be aiTe.sted by the king in [lerson is equally 
clear. This was an established maxim of our juri.sprudence even in the time 
of Edward IV. “A subject,” said Chief Justice Markham to that prince, 
“may arrest for treason: the king cannot; for, if the arrest be illegal, the 
party has no remedy against the king.” 

The time, at which Charles look tliis step also deserves consideration. We 
have already said that the ardour which the parliament had displayed at 
the time of its first niwting had considerably abated, that the leading oppo- 
nents of the court wore desponding, and that their followers were in general 
inclined to milder and more temperate measures than those which had hitherto 
been pursued. In every country, and in none more than in England, there is 
a disposition to take the part of those w-ho are unmercifully run down and who 
seem destitute of all moans of defence. ICvery man who has observed the 
ebb and flow of public feeling in our own time will easily recall examples to 
illustrate this remark. An English statesman ought to pay assiduous worship 
to Nemesis, to be most apprehensive of ruin when lie is at the height of power 
and popularity, and to dread his enemy most when most completely prostrated. 
The fate of the coalition.ininistry in 1784 Ls ]x;rhai« the strongest mstance in 
our history of the operation'of this principle. A few tvecks turned the ablest 
and most extended iniiii-stry that ever existed into a feeble opposition, and 
raised a king who was talking of reliriug to Hanover to a height of power 
which none of his predecessors had enjoj^ed since the revolution. A crisis of 
this description was evidently approaching in 1042. At such a crisis, a prince 
of a really honest and generous nature, who had erred, who had .seen his error, 
who had regretted the Tost alTections of liis p(^oplo, who rejoiced in the dawning 
hope of refining them, would be peculiarly careful to take no step which could 
give occasion of offence even to the unreasonable. On the other hand, a 
tyrant whose whole life wa.s a lie, who haled tlie constitution the more because 
he had been compelled to feign respect for it, and to whom his own honour 
and the love of his people were as nothing, would select such a crisis for some 
appalling violation of law, for some stroke which might remoA'c the chiefs of 
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an opposition and intimidate the herd. This Charles attempted. He missed 
his blow, but so narrowly, that it would have been mere madness m those at 
whom it was aimed to trust him again. ... • j 

It deserves to be remarked that the king had, a short time before^promisea 
the most respectable royalists in the house of commons, Falkland, Colepepen 
and Hyde, that he would take no measure in which that house was concerMU 
without consulting them. On this occasion he did not consult them. His 
conduct astonished them more than any other members of the assembly 
Clarendon* says that they were deeply hurt by this want of confidence, and 
the more hurt because, if they had Been consulted, they would have done 
their utmost to dissuade Charles from so improper a proceeding. Did it never 
occur to Clarendon, will it not at least occur to men less partial, that there 
was good reason for this ? When the danger to the throne seemed imminent, 
the king was ready to put himself for a time into the hands of those who, 
though they disapprovccl of his past conduct, thought that the remedies had 
nowbecome worse tlian the distompern. But we lielieve that in his heart he 
regarded both the parties in the parliament with feelings of aversion which 
differed only in the degree of their intensity, and that the awful warning which 
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he proposed to give, by iimnolatiiig the principal supporters of the remon- 
strance, was partly intended for the instruction of those who had concurred 
in censuring the ship-money and in abolishing the Star Chamber. 

The commons informed the king that their members should bo forthcoming 
to answer any charge legally brought against them. The lords refused to 
assume the unconstitutional office with which he attempted to invest them. 
And what was then his conrluct? He went, attended by hundreds of armed 
men, to seize the objects of hi.s hatred in the house itself. The party oppi^d 
to him more than insinuated that his purpose was of the most atrocious Rind. 
We will not condemn him merely on their suspicions. We will not hold him 
answerable for the sanguinary expressions of the loose brawlers who composed 
his train. We will judge of his act by itself alone. And we say, without 
hesitation, that it is impossible to acquit him of having meditated violence, 
and violence which might probably end in blood. He knew that the legality 
of his proceedings was denied. He must have known that some of the accused 
members were men not likely to submit peaceably to an illegal arrest. There 
was every reason to expect that he would find them in their places, that they 
would refuse to obey his summons, and that the house woiud support them 
in their refusal. I\Tiat course would then have been left to him? 

Unless we suppose that he went on this expedition for the sole purpose of 
making himself ridiculous, we must believe that he would have had recourse 
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to force. There tvould have been a scuffle; and it might not, und^ such 
circumstances, have been in his power, even if it hati been in his inclination, 
to prevent a scuffle from ending in a massacre. Fortunately for his fame, 
unfortunately perhaps for what he prized far more, the interests of his hatred 
and his ambition, the affair ended differently. The birds, as he said, were 
flown, and his plan was disconcerted. Posterity is not extreme to mark abor- 
tive crimes; and thus the king’s advocates have found it easy to represent a 
step which, but for a trivial accident, might have filled England with mourning 
and dismay, as a mere error of judgment, wild and foolish, but perfectly inno- 
cent. Such was not, however, at the time the opinion of any party. The 
most zealous royalists were so much disgusted and ashamed that they sus- 
pended their opposition to the popular party, and, silently at least, concurred 
in measures of precaution so strong as almost to amount to resistance. 

From that day, whatever of confidence and loyal attachment had survived 
the misrule of seventeen years was, in the great body of the people, extin- 
guished, and cxtinguislu-d forever. As soon as the outrage had failed, the 
hypocrisy recommenced. Down to the very eve of this flagitious attempt, 
Charles had been talking of liis respect for the privileges of parliament ami 
the liberties of his {leople. He began again in the same style on the morrow ; 
but it was too late. To tru.st him now would have been, not moderation, 
but insanity. Wliat common security would suffice against a prince who 
was evidently watching his sciison with that cold and patient hatred which, 
in the long run, tires out every other passion ? i 


BILL AGAINST THK BISHOI’S; CONTEST FOll THE MIUTIA 

The king now, in consequence of hte unfavourable position, publicly a.s- 
siuncd a very different tone?, and on the 20th of January sent a message to 
parliament, desiring them to comprehend all their grievances and wishes at 
once in one representation, that he might understand them all, that su-spicions 
and calumnies might cease, and he might show how ready he was to exceed 
the greatest examples of the most indidgent princes in their acts of grace and 
favour to the people. 

This offer of the king excited the greatest joy, .and the house of commons, 
in the petition of the 19th of Februai-y, stated most of its demands: That the 
king would appoint to offices only jiorsons whom th(i parliament proposed to 
him, and remove all others; that ho would not listen to the advice of the queen 
respecting the affairs of (he state or (he chnrcii, and would lay before her au 
oath drawn up for (he pmpo.se; not conclude a marriage of a prince or princes 
without the consent of parliament, would not go out of the country, would 
punish Catholic prie.sts according to the Jaws, exclude tlie Catholic lords from 
the upper house, sell no offices, and nominate no peer without the consent of 
the house. Not to mention that the gnuiting of tlic.se demands would have 
placed almost the whole administration in (he liauds of the house of commons, 
they interfered ui the personal and family affairs of the king. About the 
same time a letter from Lord Digby to the queen was opened by order of parlia- 
ment, and an accusation of treason brought against him in consequence. T^e 
queen wrote very politely that she left the letter and the judgment to the house 
of commons, and only requested a copy. TJie house, in its answer, laid indeed 
all the blame upon the lord, but begged her not to li.sten to him and others of 
the same opinion. After such experience, the queen set sail without delay 
(lest a prohibition might be given), with her daughter Maiy, for the Nether- 
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lands, and took the crown jewels and other valuables with her, in order, in 
case of need, to use them for hostile purpo^. 

Meantime the attacks against the constitution and the church were renewed 
with the greatest warmth. Already, on the 4th of February, a brewer's wife, 
in the name of many ^ntlewomen, merchants’ wives, and other female, 
presented a petition agamst the bloodthirsty papists and prelates. They said 
they had a right to rive their opinion in these matters, because Christ had 
retlwined them as wril as the men, as they shared in all the sufferings of the 
state as well as the church, and that Esther and other women were to be con- 
sidered as their models. Pym answered, in the name of the house of commons : 
“GofKl women, your petition, with the annexed arguments, has been read; it 
has been received with thanks, and fomul seasonable.” In general, many 
jietitions were received at this time, with increasing demands from different 
parts of the country, which parliament rc'adily received when they coincided 
with its views, otherwise rejected them with censme. Petitions from appren- 
tices, sailors, and porters against Catholics and pitJates were readily listened 
to ; offensive songs against them were publicly sung, and dogs with black and 
white heads were called bishops. 

On the 5th of February the bill against the bishops (that is, the fu-st, not 
the Root and Uranch bill) was jiassed by the upper house, only three of them 
having fonnally opiioscd it; utkI when Charles did not immediately grant the 
assent which they rciiuired, an urgent ajiplication of the parliament was 
made, on the 8th of February, to hasten so necessary and important a basi- 
ness, for the exclusion of tlu! bishops from the upjrer house and from civil 
offices. Charles gave, his assent to the bill, on tla* 18th of February, without, 
however, attaining his object or g.aining general approbation ; for, while he 
did not convert any adversary, he lost many adherents, and gave ground for 
the belief that there w.as no security for the latter, because everything w.as 
b) be obtained from him, and he aided in covering what was extorted by force 
with the appearance of legality. 

Still more important in their con.sequences than this bill against the bishops 
were the ilemands and disputes rcsjiecting the army and the militia. Only 
two days after the departure of the king from London, the house of commons 
issued orders to the governoi's of the Tower and of the town of Hull not to 
ilo anything without the command of parliament; and on the 25th of Jan- 
uary, though the lords, after a long intereliango of notes, refused their consent, 
it requested that the king would placo the fortresses and the militia in the 
hands of persons in whom tlie parliament confided. On the 7th of February, 
the king cleclared that he would give the chief command to the persons whom 
the parliament recommended. 

On the 9th of February, 1042, a new ijill on the militia was passed, and 
two davs aftenvards a lord li(>uteuant ajijiointed by the house of commons 
for each county, whose commission is in the following terms: As a most 
dangerous and desperate plan has lately been formeil, in consequence of the 
sanguinary counsels of the papists .and other evil-disptisi'd persons, and as in 
consequence of the Irish Rebellion, and for other reasons, sedition and war 
are to be apprehended, therefore, for the safety of the king, the parliament, 

and the kingdom, power is hereby given to by the king and both 

houses, to call together all his majesty’s subjects in the county to arms, 
exercise them, and to ajuxiint or dismiss officers. He is to expect further 
orilers from the king and both hou.ses, and his power shall continue till it be 
otherwise ordered or declared by both houses of parliament (the king is not 
mentioned here), and no longer. 
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When these resolutions were submitted to the king for his approbation, 
he answered, on the 28th of February, in substance as follows : The preamble, 
which spealm of dangerous and desperate designs against the house of com- 
mons, contains a reproach upon my conduct and appearance in parli^ent, 
respecting which I have already sufficiently declared myself. I consider it 
as not advisable to put such great power in the hands of any other person for 
an indefinite time. 

After receiving his answer, both houses resolved that it contained an 
absolute denial of all their proposals ; that it put peace and security to hazard, 
unless a remedy was provided by the wisdom and authority of parliament; 
all who had advised it were enemies to the kmg and kingdom. 

Disregarding his objections, the bill on tlie militia passed both houses 
of parliament, with the addition that it should have legal validity without 
the king’s assent. One of the lords expressing a doubt whether this was not 
contrary to the oatli of allegiance, it was read, and the question resolved in 
the negative. No attention was paid to a protest of sixtren lords, or to the 
objections of Hyde and other prudent men in the lower house. Two days 
later, both houses represented to the king the grounds of their suspicion and 
fears, in a declaration which recalls to mind the former Remonstrance. They 
mention danger to the Protestant church, the influence of the .Jesuits, the 
negotiations of the queen in Rome, the war against Scotland, rebellion in 
Irdand, endeavours to gain the army imd to employ it against the parlia- 
ment, the unjust accusation of the five members, the refusal to name the 
authors of it or to prove its truth, the ill-conduct of the royalists towards 
peaceable citizens, the reinforcement of the royal guard, and the refusal of a 
guard to the parliament ; manifold advertisements from letters that had been 
opened, accounts from Rome, Venice, and Paris of violent designs, extraor- 
dinary levies, calumnies of the parliament, the retirement of the kmg from 
London, and preparations for internal war. “An easy and safe way is open 
to the king to happiness, honour, greatness, plenty and security, if he will 
sincerely join with the parliament and his faithful subjects in defence of 
religion and the public good. Thus, with his necessary and salutary return 
to London, is all that we ask and request of him.” 

When this declaration was laid oeforc the king at Newmarket, he said, 
with very animated gestures: “The declaration of the parliament is no means 
to induce me to return, and in the whole rhetoric of Aristotle there is no argu- 
ment of this kind. The affairs of Ireland cannot be put in order by four 
hundred persons, but must be confided to one; and, though I am mvself a 
beggar, I will procure the means to do it, and accomplish the work.’’ The 
ean of Pembroke asking what he required, Cliarles answered, a schoolboy 
must be whipped who’ cannot answer that question. Being then asked by 
the earl whetner he would grant the militia, a.s was required by the parlia- 
ment, for a time, he answered, “ No, not for an hour ; it is a thing with which 
I would not trust my wife and cliildren.” 

Three days after thus conversation the king sent a message to both houses, 
in which he said that he was resolved to observe all the laws, and to require 
obedience to them from his subjects, but that no law could be valid or nave 
authority without his assent. In reply to this, the commons voted that those 
who had advised the king to send this message, and to keep at a distance 
from London, were enemies to their coxmtry ; that when the two houses de- 
clared anything to be law, to have this not only questioned and controverted, 
but contradicted, and a command that it should not be obeyed, is a high 
breach of the privilege of parliament. 
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TTie parliament, in its excessive zeal, would not observe that the king’s 
declaration was confonnable to custom, to law, and to reason ; theirs, on the 
other hand, abolished the constitution in one of its most essential points, and 
was just as unreasonable as the demand of Charles, which had fonnerly been 
so severely censured, that his proclamations should pass as laws without the 
consent of parliament. But if the house of commons went too far, there was 
the more reason to expect that the upper house would put a check upon its 
proceeding, as it had before disapproved of the demand respecting the 
militia. On this accomit Pym concluded a much-admired speech, on the 
26th of January, with the words ; “ If the upper house holds back, the lower 
house must do its duty. Then history will testify how it was compelled to 
save the kingdom alone, and the house of peers have no part in the honour.” 
Intimidated by these and similar expressions, and blind to its own real 
aclvantage, the house of hmls acewleil to those resolutions relative to the 
legislation. 


THE KIN'f! SHI T OET .\T IirU. 

During this correspondence, in spite of .ill the violent language, nothing 
serious was done to siiijpress the IrLsh insun-ection, which was becoming 
more and more general. For which rt^ason, the king proposed, on the 11th of 
April, to go himself to Ireland and put an end to the troubles. But the par- 
liament, fearing that Charles would fonn and gain over a Protestant army, 
or would reconcile himself with the Catholics on advantageous terms, sought 
for all kinds of specious reasons to decline the proposal. The king, they 
said, exposes himself without necessity to danger, and encourages the rebels, 
who boast of his suppoi't; encourages suspicion, increases expense, and inter- 
rupts the course of business. Therefore no levy', carrying on of war, or appoint- 
ment by the king must be approved or tolerated ; but the kingdom must be 
governed with, and according to, the advice and regulations of the parliament. 

About the same time an event took place which necessarily afforded 
Charles grounds for new complaint. As far back as the 12th of January 
the house of commons had ordered that the town of Hull, which was amply 
j)rovidcd with military .stores, should not be delivered up to any peraon with- 
out an order from the king, given to the governor through parliament. T^his 
resolution was communicaUsd to the king for his infonnation, without his 
having I)ecn previously consulted; and on the 15th of April written orders 
were sent to Sir John Hotham in Hull, and in the same manner to all the 
sheriffs and officers in the country, to obey only the commands of the parlia- 
ment. Clmrlcs hereupon ap})ainted the earl of Newcastle governor of Hull 
in the room of Hotham, but he was not received ; nay, the king himself was, 
contrary to all example, refu.sed admittance at the gates. On the 26th of 
April a message from him was presented to the parliament, stating that on 
the 23rd of April he desired to see the stores at Hull, and dispose of them for 
the public seiwico in the north of England and Ireland; but that Hotham, 
tliough he was unable 1 o produce any w'ritten order from parliament, had 
refused to admit him and only twenty attendants ; that, on account of such 
conduct to his king and master, Hotham had been declared a traitor. 

This account agrees in all the essential points with that of Hotham. The 
latter declared on his knees from the rampart that he could not admit anybody 
without breach of the confidence placed in him by parliament. For, Iffiough 
the king was not named in its orders, there could be no doubt whatever of 
their sense and object. Hotham, too, was certainly in great emterrassment 
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when the mayor and citusens appeared on the rampart, contrary to his orders ; 
and it was appaiehended tiiat the king might persuade them by his friendly 
langu^. 

Far from appeasing Charles’ just aja^er, by giving a plausible turn to the 
affair, and trymg to effect a reconciliation, tne parliament, immediately on 
receiving the royal message, declared that Hotham and the citizens of Hull 
decent commendation for their conduct, which tended to the preservation 
of peace; it promised rewards to the soldiers, and ordered a copperplate to 
be burned by the hangman which represented Hotham triumphant on horse- 
back upon the rampart, and the king on the outside begging for admittance, 
on foot. The parliament wrote to the king that he should not see in Hot- 
ham’s conduct any violation of his authority, but a just cause to unite with 
his parliament for the preservation of peace, and the suppression of a wicked 
and malignant party, which is the cause of all the dangers and misfortunes. 

Proceeding in the same course, tlie parliament passed, in May, 1642, the 
following resmutions: “The bill on the militia shall be law, witliout the con- 
sent of the king. He is not entitled to smnmon a free man, and he who 
takes arms by his orders shall be considered as committing a breach of the 
peace. No person henceforth raised by the king to the peerage shall have a 
seat and vote in the upper house. Charles’ plan to levy war against the 
parliament is a breach of the confidence placed in him by the people, as well 
as of his coronation oath, and aims at the subversion of the constitution. 
Every person supporting him in it is a traitor. The king, like his predeces- 
sors, must confide only in the fidelity and affection of his subjects, and give 
up dl violent plans, otherwise we think ourselves bound to maintain justice, 
peace, and order by all the means in our power." All those violent proposals 
and resolutions were not only approved of by the lords, but some of the most 
violent even originated with them. 

The king did not delay replying to the complaints that were made, but 
wrote to the parliament an answer, in which are the following passages : “ You 
consider everything as a breach of your privileges; nothing as an infringe- 
ment of my rights. You declare everybody, previous to ml proof, at your 
own discretion, a traitor; I, on the other hand, am expected to be silent to 
the most notorious faults. Were your apprehensions just, which they are 
not, they could not dispense with and destroy the law’s. Give up at length 
indefinite accusations, name those whom you call evil counsellors, and prove 
that they are such. You tell me I ought to cherish no suspicion of the great 
council of parliament. I cherish no more against you than you against me 
your king. If the majority of the membera of pariiament might, by a mere 
declaration, set up anything as incontrovertible right, what .security w’ould 
there be for any right alreatly existing? I therefore conclude my justifica- 
tion with the words of Pyin, which ought to be duly taken to heart by you; 

‘ If the king’s prerogative overcomes the liberty of the people, tyranny ensues ; 
and when the king’s prerogatives are undermined, anarchy follows.’ ’’ 


THE I>ECXABATIO.\S OF PAntlAMENT AND THE NINETEEN PItOPOSITIONS 

'The result of the debates was two declarations from the parliament of the 
21st and 26th of May. The former says : If the king denies the existence of 
evil counsellors, we must impute the blame of what has been done to him, 
which would be as contrary to the laws as to the feelings of our hearts ; the 
kingdom ought never to be destitute of the means of its preservation, and 
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to procure these is the business of the king and the parliament. But as the 
former, being an individual, is more liable to the accidents of nature and of 
chance, and the multitude must not be left without ride ^d guide, parlia* 
ment has been furnished with power to supply that which is wanting on the 
part of king; and when both houses have declared that such a state of 
things exists, tHis declaration requires no further confirmation, and cannot 
be revoked or abolished by any other. It is therefore to be wi^ed and 
hoped that the king will not suffer himself to be guided by his own judgment 
in public affairs, but by the great coimcil of the nation — the two houses of 
parliament, which are the two eyes of the nation. 

The second declaration of the 26th of May relates chiefly to the events at 
Hull. They say the king speaks improperly of his city, his magazines, his 
ammunition, etc. They no more belong to him than to the whole kingdom. 
From this fundamental error, that kingdoms are the projxjrty of kings, arise.s 
all tyranny. But if the king, or others, had such a right to any town, etc., 
the parliament may, however, take .such measures respecting it that no danger 
may accrue to the country from .such claims. The king is bound by his con- 
science, justice, and his coronation oath, to sanction every bill laid before 
him, for he is to remedy all the grievances of the kingdom; but, to decide 
what are grievances, anci whether new laws are necessary, the representatives 
of the whole nation are the fittest, and the form of rejecting a bill, le Roi 
s’avisera, does not imply an absolute refusal, but only a delay, which must 
yield on the repeated demands of the parliament. It is here the judge be- 
tween the king and the people ; the king therefore was wrong in endeavouring 
to take posse&sion of Hull, without the knowledge and contrary to the will 
of the parliament; and what Hotham did was for the advantage of the king 
himself, and also right, inasmuch tis it was agreeable to the laws. On the 
other hand, it was unjust to declare Hotham a traitor without observing the 
legal forms, whence an opinion originates that all those who gave him orders 
or approved his proceedings wore traitors also. Treason may doubtless be 
committed against the king as king ; but trea.son against the kingdom is more 
than treason against the person of the king merely. Nor can the levying of 
war for the maintenance of the laws be considcreil fis wiu- against the king; 
but it is contrary to the oath of idlegiauce for anyone to serve the king agaimst 
the country. 

A few days aftenvards, in the beginning of June, the parliament laid be- 
fore the king nineteen propositions, upon whicii it was ready to be reconciled 
with him. Ministers, privy councillors, tutors to the royal princes, and all 
high officers of state shall be appointed with the approbation of parliament, 
and all those removed of whom it does not approve. The .same consent is 
necessary to the marriage of membere of the I’o^al family. The laws against 
the papists, .Jesuits, etc., shall not only bo enforced but made more rigorous, 
and the childroji of the former be intrusted to Protestants for their education. 
Catholic lords shall lo.se their votes in the upper house. The king approves 
l)eforehand the reformation of all abu.sos in the church. The king recalls his 
declaration respecting the militia, and confirms that of the parliament. All 
judges and civil officers hold their placw only during good behaviour ; mem- 
bers of parliament who have lost office's shall be restored to them, or indem- 
nified. Every person appointed to an office takes a new oath, drawn up in 
conformity to the new legislation. All persons cited by either house must 
appear, and abide it.s cen.sure. It determines what exceptions are to be made 
to the amnesty offered by the king. The king shall dismiss his military 
guard, and not apjioint any commander without the approbation of parlia- 
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m«iit. Levies of koops to be made only according to law, in case of rebellion 
or of hostile invasion. No lord to be admitted into the upper house without 
the consent of the commons. The king consents that the five members shall 
be cleared by an act of parliament, so that we may be secured in future 
against such proceedinp. 

Not to mention that the above conditions were extremely intolerant in 
respect to religion, and re(]uired beforehand the sanction of futui'e resolutions 
which were then entirely unknown, they undoubtedly annihilated the royal 
authority in many essential points, destroyed the intended balance of the 
legislative powers, and gave a decisive preponderance to the parliament 
Yet some zealous royalists advised concession, because the king had no 
arms and no money, and the hope of gaining the fleet was wholly delusive on 
account of the sentiments of the principal officers. Notwithstanding these 
arguments, Charles would the less resolve to accept those oppressive terms, 
as he had promised the queen not to take any final resolutions without her 
knowledge and consent. It was her wish that the blessings of peace might be 
restored through her niediat ion, and that the people’s diaike to her might be 
removed. Charles, too, hoped to effect a change in the tempers of the people 
by a new and clear .statement of his views and his rights. He first answered 
the declaration.s of parliament on tlie 26th of May, in the following manner: 
“No person who road.s this writing will think that wo have much rea.son to be 
satisfied with it; it is foiged in a hotter oven than others. Yet we must 
praise the openness .and sincerity of the authois, who will no longer suffer us 
to be mocked by saying, ‘We will make you a great and glorious king,’ while 
they with the greatest de.xterity plague u.s into distress and want; or ‘We 
will make you beloved at home and feared abroad,’ while every means is 
adopted to make us odious to our subjects and contemptible to foreign princes, 

“On the contrary, they now say to us in plain I'lnglish, Wc have none you 
no wrong, for no wrong can be done to the king. We have taken nothing 
from you, because you possess nothing that could be taken. Everyone who 
i.s not of their opinion they class among a malignant and wicked party, and 
believe, placing themselves above us, that they may do everything that they 
may think fit. But what then is tyranny, except recognising no law but one*s 
own will; and in Athens tiiat of the thirty tyraiits was the most oppressive. 
If a party accidentally obt.ains the majority oj’ the preponderance, and then 
outlaws its opponents and abolishe.s the laws themselves, is that, in form or in 
substance, right ?_ Tlie paramount right of the king tioes not abolish the 
property of individuals, and he may certainly have a right to Hull without 
violating private property. If .an office wa.s trusted to Hotham, a much higher 
one is intrusted to the king; or do they understand our office so that we shall 
lie entitled only to d(‘stro*y our own rights and our government? The parlia- 
ment then considers itself aloiu' as infallible iuitl unlimited, and says, like the 
Irish rebels, wo do everything for the good of the king and the kingdom. The 
authcfls of that declaration endeavour in every way to make the king odious. 
The people, howev<*r, will in tlie sequel feel the buidcns and the misery which 
these pretended deliverers bring upon them. All evil, according to them, 
comes from evil counsellors, whom they do not name ; from conspiracies, which 
nobody discovers; from suspicions, w'hich nobody understands. But, indeed, 
he who thinks that Hotham’s conduct to the king is a PJ'oof of affection ana 
loyalty, might also affirm that the papists, or even the Turks, drove us from 
London ; he might in the same affectionate and loyal manner bow us entirely 
out of the kingdom. According to the notion of the parliament, none of its 
members could be accused of theft or murder till iiujuiry was made at Loudon 
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whether it was agreeable to all the others. The principles of the innovations 
are: the parliament has the unlimited and sole right of declaring the laws, 
And what it declares is right. No law or custom can limit its omnipotent wiU, 
and the king’s assent to the laws is not necessary. He has no veto, but is 
subject to the commands of the parliament. If it does the utmost that other 
parliaments attempted, this is no violation of moderation and duty; l^t is 
to say, as some already openly proclaim, they may depose the king without 
deserving blame on that account. After such language and with such prin- 
ciples, which cannot be carried to a greater height, we may justly expect the 
most culpable actions.” 

By this declaration, and various accounts which were received, the parlia- 
ment was still more embittered, accepted voluntary contributions, and ordered 
loans for the preservation of the Protestant religion, of the king, as w’ell as of 
his rights and dimities, of the laws, of peace, and of the privueges of parlia- 
ment. Nine lords and sixty-five members of the house of commons, who dis- 
approved the resolutions, and most of whom had joined the king, were accused 
and excluded from parliament. But Charles issued, on the 13th of June, a new 
declaration, to the effect that he required no obedience or assistance except 
according to the laws of the land; he would esteem everybody who would 
render him services in this sense, for the preservation of religion and the con- 
stitution. He would not commence war, nor raise men for that purpose, but 
only in case of an unjust attack to defend himself and his friends. 

Two days later the king again declared before God and the world that 
he abhorred all thoughts of war, and called upon his counsellors, and the numer- 
ous lords assembled about him, to testify that he had the most serious wish 
for peace. Hereupon they declared : We are fully convinced that his majesty 
has no hostile intentions, nor clo wo know of any councils or preparations that 
might excite a belief of such plans ; on the contraiy, the king desires to main- 
tain religion, justice, liberty, mid the laws. Disregarding these testimonies, 
which the parliament assumed to lie partial, surreptitious, or false, it declared 
everybody guilty who should obey the king’s commands respecting the militia, 
prohibited any payments of money being made to him, and at length, on the 
12th of July, resolved that an army should be raised for the security of the 
king’s person, for the defence of the parliament, the preservation of religion, 
the laws, liberty, and peace. 

In this moment of mad infatuation, when many considered a civil war, 
that most dreadful of all evils, as fortunate, or as a deliverance from evils, 
some at least shuddered at the abyss before them, and warned against the 
danger with all the energy of their heart and imderstanding. Thus White- 
locke,^' though otherwise a zealous adherent of the parliament, says: “Our 
misery is the joy of our enemies, and the Catholies, who call us heretics, impel 
us towards it by all kinds of means and arts, well knowing that nothing can 
extend their dominion so much as our disunion. We were blessed by a long 
and happy peace; but, instead of enjoying wdth moderation and gratitude the 
many blessings given us by God, we have liecome proud and luxurious, so that 
God suffers us to punish ourselves by a civil war. It is surprising how we have 
gi^ually and imperceptibly drawn nearer to this war, and were, as if uncon- 
scious, borne along by the waves. From a paper war, we have come, through 
declarations, representations, remonstrances, resolutions, messages, answers, 
and replies, to the levy of a military force and the appointment of generals 
and commanders. 

“ We must place our laws and liberties, our property and lives, p the hands 
of insolent mercenaries, w'hoso violence anil fur)' will then command us and all 
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we possess ; reason, honour, and justice will abandon our country, the base will 
command the noble, vice prevail over virtue, and wickedness over 'piety. 
From being a powei-ful people, we shall become weak and be the instruments 
of our owm destruction.” 

Benjamin Rudyard spoke to the same effect : “ That we may the better 
understand the situation in which we are, let us look back three years. Would 
anyone at that time have thought it possible that the queen, for whatever 
reason, would go to Holland, the king leave London and his parliament, such 
a dreadful insurrection break out in Ireland, and such disputes and disorders 
in church and state ? On the other hand, if anyone had sakl : In consequence 
of new laws, the parliament will be assembled every three yo-ars ; ship-money, 
monopolies, the court of High ('onmiission luid the Star Chainbeir be abolished; 
the bishops removed from the upper house, the forests limited, nay, that we 
should possess a paihainent wliich cannot be dissolvetl without its own consent 
— who would not have considered this as a dream of happiness? But now 
that we possess anil enjo}' all this, we think only of future securities and 
guarantees, as if they wore not included in the possession of these things, 
which mutually support and maintain each other. Ijot us not, for the sake of 
a precarious future security, risk everything, or hincy that we possess nothing 
because we have not everything that we wish. FiVeryone is hound to the 
utmost of his power to hinder bloodshed ; for blood cries to heaven, and defiles 
the country. Let us therefore secim; lil)crty and jiroporty, but in such a 
manner that we do not at the same time lose our own souls.” 


eREI’AKATIONS POn WAR 

The.so eloquent warnings so iar produced an effect that the parliament 
again sent a jxjtition to tlie king respecting peace. After an introduction on 
the dangers of the times, on the armaments made by diaries, and his erroneous 
ideas of deciding everything by force, it demanded that he disband all troops, 
suspend all levies, and repair to parliament, wdiieh was ready, on those terms, 
to desist from all preparations for war, to regulate military aff airs by a new and 
suitable bill, and to prove that the membei’s valued the king's welfare, safety, 
honour, and greatness much more than their own happiness and lives, which 
they would most heartily and willingly devote to his support and preservation. 
'Phe king replied, that it wan no proof of moderation and love of peace that 
the preamble to their petition laid all the bhuni^ upon him, and that at the 
same time Essex w'as appointed commander, and the mayor of London 
arrested because he hail obi^yod the king’s commands. 'Then follows a 
repeated justification of his conduct, with the remark that the parliament had 
armed and caused forci; to be employed against him at Hull, at a time when 
not a single man had been raised by bim ; and yet it was certainly for the king, 
in case of vmdoubted dangi'r, to be the first to adopt defensive measures. Ire 
therefore calleil uiioii them to prevent disorders, duly to punish the authors of 
seditious publications, and to designate as delinquents only such as violated 
the laws, and not the faithful servants of the king. If Hull were delivered to 
him, the persons named by him placed over the fleet, the military preparations 
stopped, the parliament removed to a place of safety, and if it were acknowl- 
ed^d that ms assent was necessary to general laws, he would pardon and 
forget all that was past, cease armaments and levies, and give his royal word 
before God that he did not and would not think of any hostilities. 
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The parliament answered, at the end of July, that till the causes which had 
led to the present state of things were all removed, their dutv to the king and 
kii^om forbade them to accept the above proposals. On the 2nd of August 
i^tailed at length the causes for which recourse was had to arms. A wi^ed 
and impious party, they said, had attempted to overthrow the constitution 
in church and state, and now required that they should give themselves up, 
unarmed, to their will and pleasure. But the lords and commons were 
resolved to risk their lives and fortunes for the defence and preservation of true 
religion, of the king’s person, honour, and dignity, of the power and rights 
of parliament, and the liberty of all the subjects. Everyone, therefore, who 
had any sense of piety and honour, and was bound by his duties to God, the 
king, and the country, was called upon to hasten to their defence. 

At the same time, the house of commons declared those lords who had 
repaired to the king to be incapable of sitting in the upper house, accused 
them a.s traitors, and ordered them to be imprisoned. It commanded new 
taxes, such as tonnage and poundage, to be levied; levied recruits with 
increased activity, dismissed and arrested Gurney, the mayor of London, who 
would not second these measures, and swore to live and to die with the earl of 
Essex, the new general. The king had before called upon the earls of Essex 
and Holland to attend him as officers of his court ; but they replied that they 
were more necessary in parliament, where they could do nim better service. 
Hereupon the king, on the 1 1th of August, declared the earl of Essex and his 
followers to be rebels; and, on the other side, the parliament gave the same 
name to all the adherents of the king. 

After the struggle had been thus begun by both sides, in word and deed, it 
seems merely a symbol that the king, on the 25th of August, 1642, caused the 
royal standard to be raised at Nottingham. It bore a hand pointing to a crown, 
with the motto, “Render unto Cajsar the things that are Cssar’s,” In the 
first night a dreadful storm threw down the standard from the eminence on 
which it had been erected, so that it could not be replaced till two days after- 
wards. This accident was consith'red by many .as a bad omen.c 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ST^MMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FROM 1 (S5 TO 1012 A.D. 


1485 Death of Queen Anne. Rleliarrl pm|)fi.sps lo mam' bin nieee, Eliz^icth of York, daughter 

j of Eklward IV. Henr.v Tudor, e.Trl of Uirhniond, Iand.s at Milford Haven. lUniard 
marchea to meet hint, and ia defeated and slain at Jloawortli. Parliament declares 
for Richmond, who becomes kinj? as Hen^ VII. 

1486 Henry marries ISlizabeth of York. Tl>e iipriHinp; of Lord Lovel is suppressed. 

1487 Lambert riimnel, calling himself the earl of Warwick, ia made the centre of a revolt in 

Ireland supported by the earls of Kildan' .'lud Lincoln and T,ortl Lovel. The rebels 
cross to Emgland, and arc defeated by Henry at Stoke. Lincoln is killed. Tlio 
court of Star Chamber is cstiihliahcd. 

1102 Perkin Warheck, wlio colls himself Uichard of York, lands in Ireland. Henry invades 
France, but abandons the war, and concludes a treuty of peace at Etnplc.s. 

1 494 Poyning's Act is passed bv the Irish juirliainent . 

1495 Perkin Warlieck makes his first latiding in England. 

1496 James IV of Scotland iiiviules Fkigland in Imhalf of Perkin Marhcck. 

1497 Perkin Warheck is o\er('oinc and (".jdnrcd in Cornwall. Henry sends the Cabots on a 

voyage to .\nicricii. 

1499 Perkin Warbcck and the carl of M’arwiok arc executed. 


THE SIXTEENTH CRNTUllY 

1,501 Arthur, prince of Wales, marries Catherine of Aragon. 

1502 Prince Arthur dies. Catlterino is conlraclisl to Prince Henry. 

1503 Princess Margaret marries .lames IV of Rcolliind. 

1.509 Henry dies. 

1.509 .Accession of Henry Vitl. Junction of houses ol York and I.ancasfcr. Henrv VHI’s 
marriage to Cnthcriiic of Aragon. Kwutioii of Cmpson and Dudley on charge of 
threatened conspiracy fin carrying olT the king. 

1511 Henry, having arranged domestic affaiis, engages in Eimipcaii politics. Pope Julius 

establishes tlie Holv Ijcaguc to protect Italy again.st designs of Louis XII. Henry 
VIII joins the League. 

1512 English army .sent to co-operafo with Fcnlinaiid of !5pniii hi south of France. Disoraani- 

sationof finglish army, vsliidi returns under IXirsel in same year. .At sea an indomsivc 
battle fought off the coa-st of Hrittaiiv between I'.oglaiid and France. The French 
are worsted in Ilidv and driven from the jmire'" doniuins. Death of Pope .Julius. 

1513 Accession of Pope Leo Henry VHl airanges a combineil attack with Maximilian 

against France. Tlie eBmliiiird army bcMegi« Teroiiannc (Tlrfrouanne). Battle 
of the Spurs (.August lOth); panic of the French soldiery before the allied troops. 
The tall of Torouanne and capture of Toumav b.v the English. Execution of Suffolk 
after si'ven vears’ imprisoiimenf. James tA' of Scotland quarrels with English. 
Invasion of England (.August). Hattie of Floeldeii Fiekl (, September 9th). Defeat 
of the Scotch. IVotli of .lames and of many of the Seoteli nobility. 

1514 The dLs.solution of the Holy League is followed i>v the eonelusion of peace with France. 

Ilenrj’ VIII receives in cM'liange for peace terms large piwnents of money. The 
peace is ratified hv the marriage of Marv, sister of Henry VIII, to Louis of P'ranee. 
T.)Oui8 dies tiiree montiis later. 

1.51.5 Wolsey made arehliisliop of York by Heim', and the impo creates him n earditial. lie 
then becomes chancellor, with control of tlie entire govonmienl liusiness. His 
aspiration after peace as symbol of the national greatness. Francis I, BUCce.ssor 
to Louis XII of France, attempts to reconquer the Milanese from Ma.xmilian Sforsa. 
Milan is occupied by the P'reneh. A confederacy formed between JOngland, Vruncv, 
and Spain against foreign aggression, ami followed by a treaty (1518). 
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independence of England in ecclesiastical matters from the supremacy of ^m^ 
In December, 1629, parliament passes enactment rffiulftting conaurt ara- status of 
English clergy. In 1530 Henry demands Uiat the clergy acknowledge bun supreme 
head of the %urch of England. 

1531 The clergy incurring the penalty of pratmunire, submit to Ueiurv s demw^, and address 
as "Head of the Church and Ctegy so far as the law of Christ will allow. In- 
volves threat to tlio pope. Convocanon mokes propoeiu to limit tlie pope s power 
by petitioning the king and parliament to abolish payment of annates to the pom. 
Spread of Protestantism. Men embrace the Lutheran doctrine of justiiiration by 
faith. . 

1.532 Parliament contimics its attack on the clergy. The Mortmmn Act, forbidding corpora- 
tions to leave property to the ciergy, is confirmed in its provisions. Parliament 
reforms the spiritual courts. The cleigy itself continues the .attack upon the power 
of Rome. Sir Thomas More dissents from the subonlination of ecclesiasticism to 
the temporal power and resigns the cliancellonihip. 

15.33 Cranmer succeed IVarhom as archbishop of Canterburj'-. Marriage of Henry to Anne 

Boleyn. Cranmer declares marriage with Catherine of Aragon void, and tliat with 
Anne legal. Tlie pope opposes the divorce. 

1533-1531 Completion of breach of English Church with Rome; Before 1.533 Henry appealed 
from pope to a general council. When parliament met in 1,5.34 Henry procure from 
it three acts: (1) A si'i otid act of Annates, giving liiin various additional powers. 
(2) An act concerning Peter’s Pence, etc. (3) An act oonfirming the submission of 
the clergy to Ilciirv and annulling tlie polio’s inten’entinn. These acta fin^y 
effected tlic separation from Rome. But though nominally the English ecclesiastics 
authorities became more indepeiidcnt, in practice they were eniirdy subservient to 
Henry’s bidding. Jri theory and sentiment tlie L'liurcli of England w.os still a branch 
of the Catholic (Jluireli; practically, it was now a national church, ready to drift from 
its moorings and to accept new counsels. 

15.34 New measuriis introduced against tlie pope. All forms of tribute to Rome abolished: 

his authority to bo transferred to tlie crown. The succession to the throne setUea 
on the children of .\niie Boleyn liy act of parliament. Sir T. More, and Fisher, bishop 
of Rochester, refusing acquiescence in this, are sent to tlie Tower. The supplementary 
acts against the popd’s authority complete tho severance of the English and Roman 
churches. The jurisdictiun of the pope in special appeals is abolished. Finally 
an act is passed abolLsIiing the authority of the pope in England. The convocations 
of ('anturbiirv and York declare that “the bishop of Rome has no greater jurisdiction 
conferred on liim by Hod in the kingdom of Eiiglaiid than any other foreign bishop." 
Execution of the N un of Kent. 

1. 5.3.5 Larimer is mode bishop of Worcester. Act of .Supremacy passed, by whicli Henry assumed 
title of “Supreme Head of tlie Church of England.” Persecutions follow the passing 
of the act among the monastic orders. Fisher and More are executed for refusing 
to swear to the acts of Succession (1.534) and .Supremacy. Cromwell is appointed 
king's vicar-general iii ecclesiastical matters and pushes his agitation against the 
friars. 

1 5.3fi Cromwell extends his religious campaign in direction of abolisliing the lesser monasteries. 
Parliainciit acquiesces. The property of all inonaHteries having incomes of less than 
£200 a year now passes to the crown. l)is.sohition of parliament follows. D^th of 
Catherine of Aragon. Benefit of clergy is now restricted by act of parliament; thence- 
forth in the matter of jurisdiction clergy' and luy'incii are on an equality. Anne ^levn 
executed on a charge of adultery (May 19th). The following day Henry marries 
Jane Seymour. Mary and Elizabeth are derl.vred illegitimate by act ol parliament. 
An English translation of the Bible is set up in the churches. Convocation draws up 
the Ten Articles, 1530, imteiKhsd to promote niiity of liclicf. 

1537 These rliaiiges responsible for iusurrcctious aiiinngst lower orders in Lincolnshire and 
Yorkshire (called in Yorksliire “the Pilgrimage of Grace”). Many executions follow. 
3'lie “council of the north” instituted to keep order. J-anc Seymour gives birth 
to a prince (afterwards Edwanl VI), hut dies a few dnvs later. 

15.37-15.38 Progress of the Reformation : In 1.536 Henry ])ui)lislicd the Ten Articles; the old 
doctrines are stripped of much that had given offence, and reasonable explanations 
are given of the doctrines and practices eiiforeed. They showed a strict advance in 
direction of Lutlicranism. Next, each cliureli is supplied with a copy of the English 
Bible, until now forbidden. Then follows the dissolution of the greater abbeys and 
monasteries; the great popular relics and shrines are thus destroyed. In 1639, par- 
liament allows the king to extend the dissolution to all the monasteries yet remaining. 
With the revenues, new ecclesiastical and educational objects arc projeeU'd. 

1638 Insurrection in the west. Lodv Sulislmry, mother of Cardinal Pole, is imprisoned. 
The marquis of Exeter and others are cjceculcd for treason. Bc^pnning of the attack 
on the greater monasteries. Many executions of iihhots and friars as implicated 
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in the Pilgrtmaee of Grace. All monaaterics are now dissolved, and thdr popeiiy 
granted to the King. Relics and images in the churches are destroyed. Lambert 
IS condemned and burned for heresy. 

1.539 Bill of Six* Aiiicles pa.<iBed by parliament. The chief points of the Catholic rdigion are 

now laid down. Severe penalties are inflicted fur disobedience. Completion of the 
suppression of monastenes. Tetnporary check to ReformaiUm: The disclosure of 
priestly deceptions excites derision among lower classes. The Sacrament becomes 
object of ridicule. This disorder is repugnant to Henrik’s dispwition. He promotes 
in parliament the Bill of Six .Articles (1.539), laying down chief points of Catholic 
religion. Arrests and executions follow. 

1.540 Henry marries Anne of Clevcs (January 6th). Consequent fall of Cromwell. Execution 

• . 11 t T^!11 ‘aI _.-j. 1-_? I 1 !-•_ J 




On July 24th the king’s marriage with Anne of Cleves is abrogated by act of parlia- 
ment. ’ Henry marries Catherine Howard (July 28tli). 

1.541 E.vecution of the countess of Salisbury. 

1.5-12 Henry takes tlic title of king in place of lord of Ireland. Catherine Howard executed 
on a chan;^ of immorality. Panic and flight of tlie .Scots at Srilwny Moss (November 
25th). 

1.54.3 Henry marries his .sixtli and last wife, Catherine Parr. Treaty for the marriage of Prince 
Edward and Mary, Queen of .Scots, is arrangid with Scutlnnd. The Geraldine Re- 
bellion. The Piti!ger.ild.>i are put to death. 

1544 Invasion of Scotland hy Henry under ].ard Hertford and bord I..i.slc. Scotland is merei- 
Icssly ravaged. Henry invades France in person. The capture of Boulogne. The 
Peace of Crdpy or Crespy .signed, 1544. An act is paased, rdeasiiig the king from his 
debts. 

1.544-1.54,5 The Litany and the yrinurr: In 1544 Cranmer, in directing that prayers be offered 
for Henry’s success at Boulogne, ordered them to he said in English. This litany 
was tlie foundation-stone of the future Book of Common Prayer. A primer, or book 
of private prayer, also issue.d in English. In public services, the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
and Ten Commandments were to be English, the remainder in Latin. 

1.546 Peace of Boulogne. The duke of Norfolk and the oarl of Surrey (his son) are committed 

to the Tower for treason. Lord Leonard Grey becomes lord-deputy of Ireland. 

1.517 Execution of earl of Surrey. Heath of Henry VIII (January). Accession of fidword VI. 
J'rogreM o] Kejormaiion: Somerset, full of revolutionary ardour, presses forward ref- 
ormation. ilcstruetive violence luscd. Images of saints pulled down ; the purification 
of churclics enjoined. Rkliey preaches violent sermons. Picture, and window, and 
statues alike forbidden. The English liturgy enforced )>.v a royal commission. Tlie 
Hook of Homilies issued under Crminier’s dircctiuiis. Many old customs and holy 
da)'3 arc suppressed (1 54.S), Cranmer endeavours to preserve the historical continuity 
of tlie ehureli; he acrept-s present doelriin>s pad practices till tested and found want- 
ing, but tlie more advanced Piotcslaiits attemptiM a ^’iolent cleavage from the past. 
Edward Vi's First Prayer-Book issued in English (1.549). Act of parliament per- 
mitting marriage of clergy (1,549). 

1.547 Hertfora (now created duke of .Somerset) is made protector. His anxiety to carry 

out reforms. He pushes forward the Reformation. Tlie piirilicution of churches 
is ordered. Somerset invades Scotland to enforce the treaty of marriage of 1543, 
and defeats the Scots at tlie battle of Pinkie (SepUirober 10th). The Beoto ally with 
Henry 11 of France, and tlie young fiueen marries the daupfiin Francis. Somerset 
opens war with France. Tiic use of Eiiglisli iu services is ordered and the pulling 
down of images. Bonner and Gardiner protest and are imprisoned. The newly 
made treasons of Henry VIII are repealej; a reversid of Henry’s arbitrary policy. 
Acts against vagrancy are passed in parliament. Execution of Lord Seymour. 

1.549 A complete English Service-Book is approved hy parlvimcnt, rolled the Firet Prayer- 
Book of Edward VI. The first act of uniformity is paased. Act passed permitting 
tlie marriage of the clergy. Somerset introduces popular measures to check the grow- 
ing evils, industri,al and agricultural, of the poor. Somerset’s revolutionary tendencies 
give rise to outbreaks. Insurrection in the west. Somerset’s brother, Lord Seymour, 
IS condemned for treason by attainder, witliout being lieaixl in his own defence, and 
beheaded. Ket, a tanner, organises a rebellion in tlie east, especjally directed against 
the nobles wlio liad enclosed the common land. The rebellion is suppressed by the 
earl of Warwick, and Ket and otiier leaders are executed. War aeclared against 
France (September). Fall of Somerset. His failures discredit him and he resigns 
protectorship. Hudley, earl of Warwick, gains chief influence in tlie council, and 
continues Somerset’s policj’. 

15.50 The coimeil makes peace with France and Scotland and restores Boulogne. Latimer 
ileclaims against the vices of the age. The depreeiation of the coinage. 

1.5.51 .-Vdeance of the Reformation. Protestants are given tile new appointments. The 
princess Mary forbidden use of tlie mass. Warwick becomes duke of Northumberland, 
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Somerset is charged with high treason and sent to the Tower. Eun^aa affairs 
prevent the inteiterence of Charles. Rapid and diaorderly advance of Befonnation; 
Imprisonment of noa>conforming church diraitaries (Gardiner, Bonner, etc.). The 
new appointments are all Protestants (Ridley, Fonet, Hooper). Statues, figur^, 
images, to be removed from churches; all Mrvice*books except prayer-book to be 
des^yed. Church property seised, .^pointments to livings arc m^C without 
reference to the bishops in authority. This removal of riJigious nsitraipt provokes 
unbridled license in all directions. Parodies of the mass, desecration of sacraments, 
abuse of Catholics. Bishops become large pluralists, absorbing the revenues of the 
parishes. 

1552 A revised prayer-book issued by parliament. Composed under the influence of the 

Swiss reiorihers. John Knox a leading participator — subsequently the father of 
the Scottish Refonnntion. Calvinistir doctrines replace the earlier orthodox creeds. 
The Forty-two Articles have a Calviiiistic colouring. Engliuid becomes a refuge Tor 
the persecuted reformers of other lauds. Somerset is tried and beheaded. Second 
Prayer-^ok of Edward VI issued. Second Act of Cnifonnity passed. Parliament 
amends law of treason. 

1553 Tlje Forty-two .Articles of Faith set forth. Wai'wick aims at changing succession to 

Lady Jane Grey. Illness of Edward VI; dies in July. Lady Jane Grey is proclaimed 

3 ueen. Flight of Mary. The nation rallies round Mary. Northumoerland's ^army 
eserts him. He fails in Norfolk. Mary proclaim^!. Lady Jane Grey and Nortlj- 
umberland are committed to the Tower. Execution of Northumberland. Mary 
restores the mass. Bonner made bishop of London, and Gardiner lord cbancellor. 
Gradual restoration of tin; Komon church. The laws concerning religion pa^ed 
in Edward’.s reign are amuilled in parliament. Negotiation, s opened for marriage 

of Mary to Philm of Spain. 

15.53 Reaction towards Rome ; Bonner appointed to the council and Gardiner mode ohancellop. 
Mar>'’s impetuositv towards Rome is checked by Simon Rcnnrd of Spain. She, liowever, 
replaces the displaced bishops and restores the muas. Protestant preachers and 
foreigners are expelled and imprisoned. In August, Mary refused to recognise the 
marriage of the clergy. The bishops are deiiosed. 

1554 Unpopularity of Mary’s marriage. Consequent risings in different parts of country. 
Wyatt’s re)>eIlioti; it fails. Wyatt, Lady Jane Grey, )icr iiusband, father, and uncle 
are executed (February 12lh). Princess Elizabolb' sent to Tower. Marriage with 
Philip (JuhO. Second parlianieut authorises the Spanish marriage. The submission 
to Rome; England oceejits the papal absolution. AH statutes against the pope since 
the twentieth year of llenn' VlII ore repealL-d. Parliament re-enacts .statutes for 
burning the hereties and agrees to reronciliotion of cburcli of England to the see of 
Home. Cardinal Pole, sent to Englivnd as fwipe’s legate, receives the submission of 
England. England accepts the papiil absolul inn. Mary begins her efforts to root out 
the heretics, 

1555 Persecuting statutes re-enacted and put in force (January). Ridley and Latimer burned, 
also Hooper and Rogers. Thirty-seven members of tne commons secede from parlia- 
ment. Philip leaves England. 

1556 Confe-ssion and death of Cranincr, Cardiii.al Pole is made archbi.sliop of Canterbury. 
The Dudley conapif.ary in behalf of Elizabeth fails. The conspiracy followed by 
increased persecution. Two hundred and seventy-seven persons suffer. Pole made 
archbishop of Canterbury. He presses forward the persecutions. 

1557 France supports the English exiles. Strafford’s attempt upon Scarborough with French 
help tails. Philip embroils England in war with France. England arid Spain defeat 
France at St. Quentin. 

1558 Calais is besieged and aaptured by the French under the duke of Guise. The French 
are defeatea at Gravelifles by the Smnisli. who are assisted by the English fleet. 
Negotiations for a European peace. Death of Miot and (’anlinal Pole. 

1658 Accession of Elizabeth. She retains Mary’s council, ailding Sir William Cecil to their 
number. Difficult conditions at opening of her reign. She foihids unlicensed 
preaching, and allows part of the liturgy tc be used in fikiglisb. A new prayer-book 
is prepared. Gradual establishment of the English church. Elizabeth declines 
Philip’s offer of marriage. The threatened danger from France. 

1550 Parliament passes the Act of Supremacy, with penalties for refusing it. The Act of 
Uniformity is passed establishing the revised pmvcr-book. Pence with France and 
Treaty of Catcau-CambrSsis. Death of Ilcnrv ll of France. Parker made arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Establishment of English Church: Elizabeth become.s the 
champion of Euroman Photestantism. Cecil moves cautiously in intnxlucing Prot- 
estant measures. The elevations of the host at niass is forbidden; a committee of 
divines appointed to revise and correct the English liturgy of Edward VI. The par- 
liament of 25th of January proceeds with religious reform. The .Supremacy and 
Uniformity .\et8. New bisHops taiie the place of the recusants. Spre.ad of Calvinism 
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by returning exiles. Antamnism between Scotch and French. Rise of the lords of 
the congregation. The Reformation in Scotland. 

1500 Elisabeth assists the Scottish rebels. The regent of Scotland dies, and ^ the Treaty 
of Edinburgh it is ^reed that the French troops shall leave Scotltuul. ]mteetaatism 
established oy the Estates. Queen Mar^ returns to Scotland. 

1561 Rise of Dudley, eari of Leicester. Beginning of the religious wars in France. 

1562 Elisabeth sends help to the French Humenots. Enmish disaster at Havre. Ma^’s 

demands to be acknowledged Elizabeth^ successor refused. A severe act passed against 
the Roman Catholics. 

1.563 The Thirty-nine Articles are drawn up and signed by convocation. 

1.564 Archbishop Parker and the queen enforce uniformity. Supported bv Dudley, earl of 

Leicester, many of the London clergy refuse to obey and leave the church. 

1 ,505 Marriage of Ma^ Queen of Scots to Domley . Insurrection in Ulster. 

1560 Murder of Rizsio. Peace is made with France. The commons resolves to petition the 
queen to maivy. 

Spread of Calvinitm: The English Puritans contend for purity of woiship, the rejection 
of the rites and vestments of the Roman church. 

1.567 The murder of Damley. Deposition and flight of Mary Queen of Scots. 

156s Mary escapes to England. Her case investigated by English commissioners at a con- 
ference at York. She remains a prisoner at Tutbur>’. Elizabeth’s difficulties increased 
by affairs in the Netherlands ana the rise of tlir Puritans. Marriage suggested with 
the archduke of Austria. 

1.569 f’«oil tries to draw queen into war with Spain. Philip adopts Mary’s cause. Norfolk 
committed to the Tower for proposing to marry Marj'. Insurrection in behalf of 
Mary under Northumberland will Westmoreland in the northern counties. Sup- 
pressed with great cruelty. Luiurrcction in Munster. 

1670 Tire two earls escape to Scotland. Coni^uent complications with Scotland. Murray 
ass^lnated. Pom Pius V excommunicates Elizahetli and absolves her subjects from 
their allegiance. Marriage proposed between Elizabeth and the duke of Anjou (after- 
wards king of France). Cartwright, a Puritan leader, c,\))flk'd from professorship at 
Cambridge. 

1571 The Ridolfi plot |n favour of Maty. Parliament introduces many bills of Puritan ten- 
dency ana agaitist the introduction of jiapal bulls. Alteration’s in religion proposed 
by Puritans in parliament. Alenin proposed iw queen’s husband. 

1.572 Norfolk executed, Francis Drake’s voyage to Panama. Seizure of Briel by exiles 
from Netlierlands. The queen’s duplicity. MnBsa«-rc of St. Dartlioloiiiew. Parlia- 
ment proposes an attainder against Mary, but is forbidden by the queen to proceed, 
Colonisation of TRster by Essex. 

1.575 The Netherlands offer the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand to Elizuiieth, who declines. 

1576 Grindal succeeds Parker as archbishop of Canterbury. 

1577 Drake's voyage to the Pacific. Insurrection in Indand under the Burkes of Conimiiglit, 
1.579 Elizatieth’s intention to marrj' duke of Anjou; unpopularity of marriage. Insurgents 

in Ireland. Fitzmaurice is defeated. 

1580 At Smerwick, I.ord Grey defeats combined Spunianis and Italians. Two Jesuits, Cam- 

pion and Parsons, land in England to reconvert country to pnpacy. Suppression of 
riot insurrection. 

1581 Parliament passes the Recusancy laws. Campion arrested and executed. Intended 

joint rule of Mary and James in ricutlond. 

1582 Plots for assassination of Elizabeth. 

1.583 .‘Vrrest of Francis Tlirocmorton for complicitv in plot. Whitgift succeeds Grindal os 
archbishop of Canterburj' and persecutes the Puritans. The high eonunission court 
is placed on permanent fooling. 

1584 .\s8ociation formed to defend the queen. Breacli witii Spain. Mary Queen of .Scots 
darted by her son Januvs. Growth of Philip of Spain’s power. Assassination of 
^ prince of Orange. Armada gathers in the Tagus. 

1.58,5 Elizabeth determines to assist the Netherlands and sends Leicester with that object. 

1586 Drake returns laden with spoils from West Indies. Elizabeth negotiates with Spaniards. 

Leicester returns with mission unaccomplished. Babingtun’s conspiracy detected. 
Trial of Mary Stuart. Battle of ZUtphen and death of Sir Pliilip Sidney. 

1587 Popular feeling against Mary of Scots. Mary’s execution at Fotheringay; its 

effect on European politics. Philip’s preparations for invasion, Drake burns Spanish 
fleet at Cadiz. Pope Scstus V proclaims crusade against Elizabeth. Circulation of 
the Martin Marprelate tracts. English prroarationsfor defence. 

1.588 Aroroach of the Armada. Its equipment. The English equipment. Defeat of Armada. 

The victory a national one. Leicester mode gencral-in-chief. His death. 

1589 Philips designs against Prance. France and England ally against Spain. Expedition 
to Portugal to support Antonio against Philip of Spain. Drake plunders Corunna or 
the Groyne. 
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1590 Death of Walsincham. Publication of the Fatrie Queene. 

1501 Essex sent with English troops to assist Henry IV of France. 

1592 A second expedition sent to help Henry IV. 

1593 Shakespeare^s Venw and Adornit, 

1594 Hookers Ecclesiastical Polity. 

1505 Deatli of Drake. Tyrone rebels and is assisted by Philip of Spun. 

1590 Expedition ominst Spain: The commons press for war to be carried into l^ip's own 
country. Yearly expeditions against S^in. Attack on Cadis by Essex in 1506. 

Effects of Armada: It definitely settled the religion of England and the claims of Spain 
upon it. 

1590-1598 The war of religions is now transferred to France. Elisabeth makes treaty of 
alliance with Henry IV of France. 

Elizabeth and parliament: Her arbitrary demands of lar^ sums for personal expendi- 
ture. _ Her parliaments treated with scant respect. She curtails liberty of speech. 
The incident of Mr. Maurice (1593). Parliament acquires considerably more im- 
portance during this period. Puritanism developed independence of character; mem- 
bers bring higli qualities to bear on their administrative duties. 

In eeclesiaslical matters, tlie same arbitrariness sliown by Elizabeth, tenacious of her 
supremacy. Tlic church becomes Protestant and Elizabeth fills vacant livings with 
Puritan divines. Her contempt for the bishops, whom she treated as creatures of 
her will. The divine origin of Episcopacy not yet distinctly asserted in English church. 
Hooker’s Kcdesiasliral Polity rests the authority of the bishops upon political grounds. 

1570-1583 The Puritans: Indignant at the abuses in the church, they raise the cTairas of 
Presbyterianism os a divine institution. Cartwright’s admonition (published 1572} 
implies superiority of church to state. But the peat mass of Puritans accepted 
queen’s supremacy and acknowledged the Established Church. The advanced 
Puritans (under Wiilgift's administration) are persecuted for their republican views. 
In 1.583 tlic court of liigli commission attained full powers, and its proceedings were 
characterised by much arbitrariness. 

1590 Growth of the High Church Parly: Tlic church of Englond asserts its highest pretentions 
after Armada. C'atliulics now enter tlie national cliurch. The high church party 
is formed, and the divine tiglit of Episcopacy formulated. The Puritans are implied 
to a more organised opposition. In 1.590 associations formed for introducing all the 
apparatus of Presliytcrianism (synods and classes). The Star Chamber is brought into 
requisition, but without detracting from the spread of Puritanism.^ 

1588-1596 Increasing prosperity in En^and; Trade grew together with piracy and war. 
Increase of manufactures. Com extensively grown by landed proprietors. The gor- 
geous court attire. Rise in general standard of comfort. Improvement in Elizabethan 
buildings over tbo.se of Middle Ages. Windows and glass introduced, where previously 
men lived in fortified eostlcs. Manor-houses take the place of the old castles. Chim- 
neys arc now introduced. Comfortable bedding takes the place of the straw pallet 
or bag of chaff. Pewter platters and tin spoons replace wooden ones. The quest 
after wealth accompanies the introduction of greater luxury. 

1588-1695 Literary development: Hooker (EerJes. Polity) introduces elegant prose style; 
attention to form as well as matter. Spenser aiid Shakespeare are affected by the 
spirit of the age. Their reverence for tlic reign of law. Spenser's cardinal virtues 
as enumerated ill Faerie <?uecnc — the laws of purity, temperance, and justice. Shake- 
speare’s moral in Ids plays, the retribution which follows close on the heels of the 
transgression of law, wliether moral or physical. Francis Bacon begins to dream of 
a larger science than known hitherto— a science based on a reverent inquiry into 
the laws of nature. 

1596 Rise of Ralcigli of Essix., Expedition to Cadiz under Essex and Howard. 

1.597 Failure of expedition of Essex and Raleigh against Spain. F.8sex loses the queen’s 

favour. Philip makes proposals of peace. 

1.598 Death of Philip II of bpain. O’Neil of Ireland defeats English army. Death of Sir 

John Norris. Death of Burglilcy. Robert Cecil siieceed.s. 

1.599 Essex sent to conquer Ireland. He fails, rciurns without permission and is imprisoned. 

1600 Essex's intrigues with James of Scotland, and with Romanists and Puritans. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1601 Essex plans rebellion and seeks partisans among the disaffected. Ills trial and death. 
Spaniards land in Ireland. 'The first regular Poor Law passed. The withdrawal 
of monopolies. 

1603 Submission and pardon of O’Neil. Reconquest of Ireland. Death of Elizabeth. 
1603-1604 Accession of James I. Peace with Spain entered into. The Millcnaiy Petition 
presented by Puritan element ; imprisonment of petitioners. Discovery of the main 
B. W. — vox.. XIX. 2 t 
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plot to rhenge the eoverament and the Rve plot to obtain toleration. Imprisonment 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

1604 Hampton Court conference. Triumph of high church par^. The project for authorized 

version of Bible. First parliament of James. Its Puritan temper. To appease 
parliament, James persecutes the Catholics. New bodv of canons drawn up. Parlia- 
ment claims to deal with both church and state. 'Death of Whitgift. Bancroft 
succeeds as archbishop of Canterbury. Peace concluded with Spain. Gunpowder 
plot projected against James and parliament. 

1005 Gunpowder plot discovered. Flight of conspirators. Their capture and execution. 
Bacon’s AaiKmcenurU of Learning. 

1606 The post-rate. Naturalisation of James’ Scottish subjects. Disaffection in Ireland. 

Parliament increases severity of laws against Catholics. 

1607 Cecil’s impositions in attempting to raise money. Bates case. Bill for union of England 

and Scotland rejected in the commons. ‘The enclosure of commons leads to dis- 
turbances. 

1605 A new book of rates issued, largely increasing customs. 

1610 The Great Contract. The cotmnons remonstrate against the court of high commission, 

tile Royal Proclamations, and "Impositions.” Parliament’s petition of nievances. 
Plantation of Ulster. Bancroft dies. Abbot succeeds as archoishop of Canterbury. 
He increases the severity of court of High Commission. 

1611 James dissolves parliament. James institutes the order of baronets. Arabella Stuart 

imprisoned in Tower for marrying William Seymour. 

1612 Deatn of Salisbury. Princess 'Elizabeth betrothed to elector palatine. Robert Carr 

becomes James’ chief adviser. The treasury is placed in commission. Death of 
Prince Henry (November 6th). 

1613 Carr created carl of Somerset. Marriage of the elector palatine. 

1614 The Addled Parliament meets. James' first quarrels with parliament. Parliament 

refuses supplies bill till it has dealt with James’ imposition of customs. It is dis- 
solved. Several members imprisoned. 

1616 Rise of Villiers. 

1616 Raleigh, released from the Tower, is allowed to go to South America. Trial of the earl 

and countess of Somerset. Dismissal of Chief Justice Coke. Death of Shakespeare. 
Villiers becomes chief favourite of James. 

1617 Raleigh’s last voy^e to Guiana. Bacon made lord-keeper. Proposals for the Spanish 

marriage. The Declaration of Sports. 

1618 Execution of Raleigh. Beginning of Thirty Years’ War. 

1619 James refuses to assist his son-indaw, the elector palatine, who has been elected king of 

Bohemia. Sympathy in England with the Protestant side in tlie dispute. 

1620 Invasion of the Palatinate. Negotiations with Spain concerning the marriage of Prince 

Charles. Landing of the Pilgrim fathers in New England. 

1621 James’ third parliament meets. The commons impeach Bacon, lord chancellor, and 

deprive him of tiie great seal. Impeachment of Mompes.son for holding monopolies. 
Behaviour of James. He tears up tne protestation of the commons. Bacon’s Novum 
Organum. Digby’s mission luid the dissolution of parliament. 

1022 The loss of the Palatinate. Coke, Pym, Selden and otliers are imprison^. 

1623 Prince Charles and Buckingham go to Spain. On their return, Buckingham procures 

the breaking off of the match. Buckingham’s consequent popularity. 

1624 Resolve of war against Spain. J,a8t i^liamcnt of James 1. Votes supplies against 

Spain. Monopolies finally declared illegal. 'The lord treasurer is impeached and 
condemned for bribery. 'Mansfield’s expedition to go to the Palatinate. Projected 
marriage of Prince Charles arranged with FYnnce. 

1625 Death of James. <■ _ 

1625 Accession of Oharles I. First parliament diasolved, after gating two subsidies. Mar- 

riage of Charles to Henrietta of France. Failure of expedition against Cadiz. Dislike 
of Buckingham. Loan of ships to Richelieu. 

1626 Second parliament meets and appoints three committees — for privileges, for religion, 

and for the state of the kingdom. Impeachment of Buckinraam by Sir John Eliot. 
Parliament dissolved to save him. Levy of forced loans. Tonnage and poundage 
illegally levied. 

1627 War between France and England. Drs. Sibtborp and Mainworing preach in favour of 

the king’s prerogative. 

■War funds collectM by forced laws. Unpopularity of Buckingham. The Five Knights’ 
case; their case decided against them. Poor men are pressed for army and navy 
under martial law and billed on the refractory knights. Danger of a Catholic reaction. 

1628 Third parliament meets. Commons blame Buckingham for their grievances. Main- 

waring’s sermons are condemned by proclamation, at request of the commons. 
Petition of Right drawn up, after conferences with the lords and commons. Charles 
assents to it. Parliament grants five subsidies and is prorogued. laud becomes 
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bishop of London and the king’s chief ecclesiastical adviser. Preparations made for a 
second expedition against France. Wentworth is made president of the council of the 
north. Assassination of Bucking^m (August). Chambers declines to pay tonnage 
and poundage duties. He is imprisoned. 

1629 Reassembling of parliament. R.^lution passed that they who make innovations in 

religion or who exact or pay subsidies not granted by pariiament are enemies of the 
realm. The king dissolves parliament — the last for eleven years. Breach between 
the king and commons. Sir John Eliot and others are sent to the Tower. 

1630 Charles launches various financial schemes. Large sums collected from the gentry by 

distraint of knighthood. Peace is made with France and Spain. The Star Chamber 
directs its powers against the king’s enemies. Dr. Leighton is imprisoned for writing 
against prdates. Puritan emigration to New England. Laud upholds uniformity. 

1632 Sir John Eliot dies in the Tower. 

1633 Inquiry by Lord Holland into extent of royal forests and alleged encroachments. The 

grant of monopolies to certain countri^ irritates the merchant class. The king is 
crowned in Scotland. Wentworth appointed lord deputy in Ireland. Laud becomes 
archbishop of Canterbury. Prynne's Histriomasiix : an attack on the existing drama. 
Milton’s Allegro and Penteroeo. 

1634 Milton’s Comxis. Noy drews up a writ for “ship-money,” on pretext of defending 

coast ^mnst pirates. It is assented to. Antagonism io Laud. 

1635-1636 P'inancial pressure. Additional impositions laid on commerce and established 
corporations. New writ of ship-money issued, extending the tax to inland towns 
and countries. Laud holds a visitation, and gives greater prominence than before to 
ritual. Jiixon becomes lord treasurer. Book of Canons and Common Prayer issued 
for Scotland. Hampden refuses to pay ship-monev. 

1637 Charles consults the judges about ship-money, who declare the king’s right to do what 

was necessary for the defence of the reahn m time of danger. Judgment is given 
against John Hampden by a majority of the judges. Charles continued to levy 
ship-money. Unpopular action of the high clmrcn party in inflicting exoriiitant 
fines. Opposition arises. Jieighton, Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton write condemna- 
tory theses. They are condemned by Star Chamber. Revolt of Edinburgh. 

1638 Milton’s Lyddaa. The Scotch covenant, binding its signatories to recover the purity 

and liberty of the gospel. 

1039 Charles advances to Berwick. A bloodless war with the Scoots is terminated by the 
pacification of Berwick. 

1640 The Short Parliament meets. Pym lays before it the grievances of the nation. Charles, 

rather than abandon the war with Scotland, dissolves parliament (May .5th). The 
Second Bishops’ War. Great council of peers at York. Convocation passes canons 
asserting the divine right of bishops. Tlie Treaty of Ilipon (October). High com- 
mission court sits for last time (October 22nd). Meeting of Long Parliament. Pym 
leader of the commons. Impeachment and trial of Strafford. Charles consents to 
the Bill of Attainder. Impeachment of Finch, the lonl clinncellor, and of Laud. 

1641 Execution of Strafford. Impeachment of Laud. Constitutional reforms: acts abolish- 

ing courts of star chamber and high commission. Root and Branch Bill. Ship- 
money declared illegal. Triennial Bill passed (parties formed on church questions). 
Bill against dis.solving parliament passed. Charles visits Scotland. He organises 
the royalist party. The Irish insurrection. The Irish massacres in Ulster. Bill 
to exclude bishops from house of lords. Commons issue the Grand Remonstrance. 
Impeachment of the bishops. Riota in Loudon. The names “Roundhead” and 
“Cavalier” coined.. _The English and Scottish nnnies are disbanded. 
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